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Akt.  I. — The  Life  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington.  By  G. 
R.  Gleig,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  &c.,  Chaplain-General  of 
the  Forces  and  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's.  The  People's 
Edition.     1864. 

A  GOOD  personal  life  of  Wellington,  *  painting  the  Duke 
himself  exactly  as   he  was,*  appearing  as  *the  People's 
edition,'  and  from  the  pen  of  the  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces, 
ought   to  be  as  attractive  a  volume  as  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  British  subject.     With  ample  materials  already  pub^ 
IL^ied,  ivith  sources  of  observation  and  information  superior  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  the  Duke's  biographers, — the 
author  of  diose  charming  military  pictures,  '  The  Subaltern '  and 
'  Washington  and  New  Orleans,'  and  of  many  other  valuable 
works — ^himself  a  soldier,  as  well  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine — 
Mr.  Gleig  might  be  expected  to  produce  a  model  work,  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  future  chroniclers.     And  his  heart  was  surely 
in  his  task:  for  had  he  not  previously  written,   'There  was  a 
time  when  the  thought  of  becoming,  sooner  or  later,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  Great  Duke  "haunted  me  like  a  passion."     I 
eren  went  so  far  as  to  open  the  subject  to  his  Grace  during 
his  lifetime ;  but  the  proposal  was  met  with  so  much  of  wisdom, 
mixed  with  great  kindness,  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
abandon  the  idea  on  the  instant'?      But   though  deterred    for 
the  time,  Mr.  Gleig's  passion  had  its  way  in  the  end ;  for  when 
ihe  work  of  M.  Brialmont,  a  Belgian  officer,  appeared  to  him 
(after  the  Duke's  death)  to  steer  between  the  '  wild  '  criticisms  of 
French,  and  the  *  not  less  wild  praise '  of  *  most  of  the  English 
writers ' — Mr.  Gleig  translated  it  from  the  French,  added  con- 
siderably to   the    text,   and  wrote  a  translator's  preface   to  it, 
from    which    we  have   taken   the    above   quotation.       He  tells 
OS  in    that   preface   that  the    book  of  M.  Brialmont   'is  exe- 
cuted in   more  than  its  military  details  with  singular  ability,' 
and  that   *  M.  Brialmont  writes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
if  the  public    and    private    character    of    that    illustrious  man 
had    been  with    him  a  life   study.'     Mr.   Gleig   next    wrote  a 
large  volume,  partly  from  Brialmont,  partly  from  other  sources, 
VoL  120.— iVa.  239.  b  Digi,,ed  by  Goo^  ^"^ 
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and   he   afterwards    (in   1864)   realised    his    original    idea    by 
bringing  out  a  smaller  revised  edition,  in  which  the  name  of 
M.  Brialmont  disappears  altogether.     We  regret  that  this  should 
have  been  thought  necessary ;  for  although  fuller  information  lias 
enabled  Mr.  Gleig  to  enrich  his  biography  with  a  great  deal 
of  matter  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Brialmont,  yet  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  his  works  grew  out  of  his  translation  of  Brial- 
mont, and  the  name  of  an  accomplished  and  judicious  foreig:n 
writer  seemed  to  afford  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  the  Life.     Indeed  there  appeared  to-  be  a  special 
propriety  in  the  concurrence  of  a  continental  with  a  British  pen 
in  recording  the  career  of  one  who  was  in  truths  the  friend  and 
benefactor    of    all    Europe,    and    not   least   of  France,    wliose 
interests,  and   even  whose  feelings,  found  in  him  a  wise  and 
fearless   champion   in    the    hour    of  her   deepest  humiliation. 
Nor  do  we  think  that   in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  which 
are  presented  by  the  history  of  a  life  so  varied,  so  mixed  up 
with  public  events  in  different  countries  through  a  long  series 
of  yearsy  even  the  People's  Edition  can  be  said  to  have  yet 
attained  that  high  degree  of  accuracy  which  we  hope  Mr.  Gleig 
will  ultimately  succeed  in  imparting  to   the  work.     It  is  with 
a  view  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  this  end  that  we  shall 
employ  ourselves  rather  in  pointing  out  matters  for  correction 
than   in    noticing  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Gleig  ha&  been 
most  happy.     His  work  contains  more  abundant  personal  details 
than  any  other  writer  has  attempted  to  bring  together,  and  we 
propose  at  the  same  time  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  in  combina- 
tion with  *  other   sources,'  to  study  more  particularly  the  cha- 
Taeter  of  the  Great  Duke  throughout  his  career.     This  subject 
has  not   yet,    amidst   the  blaze  of  his  deeds,  received  all  the 
attention  that  it  deserves.     In  the  mean  tune  we  must  tender 
our  cordial  thanks  to  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
costly  and  noble   contribution  which,  by  the  publication  of  his 
father's  *  Supplementary  Despatches,'  he  is  making  to  the  his- 
torical literature  of  Europe. 

The  Duke's  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods: 
the  first,  from  his  birth  to  his  obtaining  command  of  the  33rd 
Regiment;  the  second,  from  the  commencement  of  his  active 
service  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  the  third,  from  Waterloo 
to  his  death. 

When  a  mother  and  a  monthly  nurse  differ,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  date  but  also  as  to  the  place  of  a  child's  birth,  and  when  no 
evidence  is  given  on  behalf  of  the  father,  it  is  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  come  to  a  right  judgment.  Dangan  Castle,  in  West- 
meath,  and  Dublin  are  a  long  way  apart;  and  from  the  6th  of 
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Msrdi  to  the  Ist  of  May  is  too  long'  a  period  for  the  pangs  of 
modKrhood  to  have,  or  have  been,  endured.  An  *old  Dublin 
newspaper,'  of  which  neither  name  nor  date  are  giv«i,  is  not  a 
astis&etDry  authority  for  the  3rd  of  April  in  Dublin.  The  entry 
in  the  raster-book  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Dublin,  which 
records  that  Arthur,  son  of  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Earl  and 
Coimtess  of  McHirington,  was  christened  there  hy  *  Isaac  Mann, 
Archdeacon,'  on  the  30th  of  April,  1769,  can  certainly  not  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  a  baby  bom  on  the  1st  of  May  of  the 
aune  year  at  Dang»K  Neverdieless,  the  Duke  showed  perhaps  a 
right  feeling'  in  accepting  the  *  persistent '  assertions  of  his  mother 
and  keeping  his  own  anniversary  on  the  latter  day,  which  was  also 
adopted  in  Gifirwood's/?r^'«;  and  there  seems  at  all  events  to  be 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  that  Arthur  Wesley's  birth  occurred  in  one 
of  tbe  three  mcmths  referred  to  of  the  year  which  also  ushered 
Napoleon  Bnonaparte  into  the  world — 1769.  It  hardly  matters 
which,  as  between  March,  April,  and  May,  but  it  is  worth 
whSe  t0  recapitiilate  these  discrepancies,  which  have  been 
often  enough  repeated,  and  sometimes  made  worse,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  once  more  reminded — with  a  special  view  to  the 
lefnainder  of  our  naarative — of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  past 
erents  with  accuracy,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  we  should 
receive  and  found  conjectures  upon  accounts  that  are  handed 
down  OB  authority  of  fcur  less  value. 

The  Didte  was  not  appi«ciated  by  his  mother  in  childhood, 
and  be  naturally  felt  no  great  pleasure  in  looking  back  upon 
that  period.  Mn  Gleig  says  '  she  seems  to  have  taken'  it  into 
her  head  that  he  was  the  dunce  of  the  family,  and  to  have  treated 
him  harshly,  if  not  with  marked  neglect'  He  ^  was  sent,  being 
very  young,'  though  we  aie  not  told  at  what  age,  to  a  preparatory 
sdiHOol — ^not  an  expensive  establishment ' — in  Chelsea,  '  where  he 
learned  little,'  and  'to  which  the  only  references  which  he  was 
efer  known  to  make  wepe  the  reverse  of  flattering.'  He  was 
tmnsferred  to  Eton,  where  he  only  remained  long  enough  to 
make  his  way  into  the  remove.  Having  been  ill^prepared  he 
never  took  a  good  place  there,  and  his  habits,  '  in  school  and  out 
of  sdiool,'  are  stated  to  have  been  those  of  a  ^  dreamy,  idle,  and 
Ay  lad.'  He  achieved  no^  success  as  a  scholar,  contracted  few 
intimacies^  and  laid  the  foundation  of  no  lasting  firiend- 
He  lived,  indeed,  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude.  He 
akme,  bathed  alone,  and  seldom  took  part  in  cricket* 
I  OF  boat-racesL  In  proof  of  a  *  somewhat  combative  dis- 
poaitioQ,'  two  fights  are  recorded  :  the  one  with  *-  Bobus  Smith,' 
4tirihnn,  whilist  swimming,  he  had — ^according  to  the  old  and 
foeitioDable  story — thrown  a  stone  or  {only)  a  clod,  and  the  other 
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with  a  young  blacksmith  near  Brynkinalt,  in  North  Wales,  where 
he  spent  some  of  his  holidays  with  his  mother's  father,  Lord 
Dungannon.  But  if  these  were  his  only  two  fights  as  a  school- 
boy he  must,  we  should  think,  have  been  the  reverse  of  quarrel- 
some. 

Lady  Mornington  found  it  difScult,  on  a  small  jointure,  to 
maintain  him  at  Eton  after  the  death  of  her  husl^d,  which 
occurred  in  1781,  and  she  took  him  to  Brussels*  with  her  iii 
1784.     They  were  accompanied,  as  a  mutual  advantage,  by  John 
Armytage,  a  youth  of  about  the  same  age,  the  second  son  of  a 
Yorkshire  baronet,  an   old  friend  of  Lord  Mornington.     And 
Armytage's  diary  is  to  the  effect,  that  Wesley  was  extremely 
fond  of  music  and  played  well  upon  the  fiddle,  though  he  never 
gave  indication  of  (or,  in  other  words,  Armytage  was  not  aware  of 
his  possessing)  any  other  species  of  talent.     There  was  no  inten- 
tion at  that  time  of  sending  him  into  the  army,  and  his  own 
wishes,  if  he  had  any,  were  in  favour  of  civil  life.     They  studied 
in  a  desultory  manner  under  M.  Goubert,  in  whose  house  they 
lodged,  until  Lady  Momington's  return  to   England  in  1785, 
when  Wesley  was  sent  to  the  Military  School  at  Angers.     He 
remained  there  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  under  Pignerol,  an 
engineer  of  eminence ;  but  there  are  no  records  of  his  mode  of 
life  there,  though  he  made,  it  would  appear,  better  use  of  his  time 
than  at  Eton  or  Chelsea,  and  learnt  to  speak  French  well,  not  only 
from  his  schoolfellows  but  also  from  people  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  in  the  neighbourhood.    He  was  appointed  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  an  Ensigncy — not,  as  Mr.  Gleig  says,  in  the  41st,  but  in 
the  73rd  Kegiment,  on  the  7th  March,  1787,  not  long  after  his 
return  home.    In  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy 
in  the  76th,  and  he  was  transferred  from  that  regiment,  first  to 
the  41st  Foot,  and  afterwards  to  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  all 
within  eighteen  months. f     In  June,  1791,  he  obtained  a  com- 
pany in  the  58th  Foot;  and  in  October,  1792,  he  exchanged  into 
the  18th  Light  Dragoons — which  Mr.  Gleig  omits  to  mention. 
He  was  promoted  on  the  30th  April,  1793,  to  a  Majority  in  the 
33rd,  and  he  remained  in  that  regiment,  as  is  well  known,  for  many 
years.     In  the  early  part  of  1790,  when  a  Lieutenant  in  the  12th 
Light  Dragoons,  he  was  returned  to   the  Irish  Parliament  as 
member  for  the  family  borough  of  Trim.    He  could  hardly  have 
had  much  experience  either  in  infantry  or  cavalry  until  he  joined 
the  33rd  Regiment,  though  the  success  of  his  subsequent  career 
has  been  partly  attributed  to  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 

*  Other  authors  represent  him  to  have  gone  from  Eton  to  a  tutor  in  Brighton. 
t  According  to  some  writers  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Westmorland,  on  whose 
staff  he  served  in  Dublin. 
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serving  In  both;  because  lie  appears  to  have  joined  the  staff  of 
Lord  Westmorland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  soon  after 
he  received  his  commission,  and  to  have  remained  at  the  Vice- 
regal Court  till  April,  1793. 

Having  been  unahle  to  obtain,  for  want  of  pecuniary  means, 
the  hand  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  he  volunteered  on 
the  earliest  opportimity,  as  young  officers  are  accustomed  to  do 
under  such  circumstances,  for  active  service.  With  that  view 
he  applied  to  his  brother.  Lord  Momington,  to  procure  for  him  a 
majority  in  a  battalion  of  Guards  about  to  proceed  to  Holland. 
It  was  on  the  refusal  of  this  application  that  he  was  appointed, 
as  above  described,  to  the  33rd  Regiment.  He  gained  the  com- 
mand of  it  by  purchase,  his  brother  advancing  the  necessary 
funds,  on  the  30th  September,  1793. 

To  prove  that  he  was,  as  a  young  officer,  *  a  shy  and  awkward 
lad,  in  whom  the  fair  sex  in  particular  saw  nothing  to  admire,* 
Mr.  Gleig  relates,  at  page  8  of  *  the  People's  Edition,'  an  anec- 
dote, without  date  or  place,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Lady 
Aldborough,  in  the  following  words : — 

<  He  was  at  a  ball  one  night,  and  as  usual  could  not  find  a  partner. 
Inheriting  his  father's  taste  for  music,  he  consoled  himself  by  sitting 
down  near  the  band,  which  happened  to  be  a  remarkably  good  one.  By 
and  by  the  party  broke  up,  when  the  other  officers  present  were  taken 
home  by  their  lady  friends,  while  yoimg  Wesley  was  by  common 
consent  left  to  travel  with  the  fiddlers.  Old  Lady  Aldborough  on  one 
oceasfon  put  the  Duke  in  mind  of  the  circumstance,  after  he  had 
become  a  great  man,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  while  she  added 
with  naivete\  "  we  should  not  leave  you  to  go  home  with  the  fiddlers 
now."' 

But  Gleig  and  Brialmont  give  a  different  account  of  the  young 
officer  at  page  9  of  their  work,  when  they  state  that  Lord 
Camden  s  'court  was  particularly  gay,  and  that  *  young  Wellesletfj 
whose  good  humour  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  was 
remarkable,  plunged  headlong  into  the  vortex,  and  as  he  had 
little  to  depend  upon  except  his  military  pay,  he  soon  found  that 
the  game  was  as  costly  as  it  was  agreeable.' 

The  change  of  name  from  Wesley  to  Wellesley,  which  will  be 
observed  in  this  extract,  but  which  is  afterwards  stated  by  Mr. 
Gleig,  at  page  16  of  'the  People's  Edition,'  to  have  occurred 
in  India,*  can  certainly  not  have  produced  so  great  a  change  of 
character.     Could  the  *  young  officer '  have  emerged  from  hobble- 

*  We  find  in  a  note  by  the  present  Duke,  at  p.  52  of  the  *  Supplementary 
Despatches^'  that  Lord  Momtngton's  family  adopted  the  ancient  spelling  of  their 
Bime '  ftboat  this  time/  19th  May,  1798.  The  first  despatch  in  which  the  change 
of  iignatore  ocean  bears  that  date. 
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tlc-liojhood  to  manhood  in  the  interval  betireeh  the  two  accoants  ? 
Having  been,  as  we  have  already  discovered,  extrefnely  fond  oF 
masic,  and  a  good  performer  withal,  was  he  so  migallant  as  to  prefer 
the  company  of  brother  fiddlers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  listening- 
to  a  good  band,  to  the  charms  of  Lady  Aldborough's  voice  and 
society,  and  those  of  the  other  gay  ladies  present  ?     Or  may  the 
anecdote  of  her  Ladyship,  who  then  as  a  blushing  maiden  bNdre  a 
different  name,  have  been  made  too  much  of?     The  later  atate^ 
ment  must,  of  counse,  be  taken  to  represent  Mr.  Glei^'s  mature 
judgment  in  the  matter ;  but  one  naturally  looks  for  some  eK.«- 
planation    of    the    discrepancy   between    these   two  stafeexnents. 
And  it  would  be  well  to  cWr  up  at  the  same  time  the  further 
disagreement  between  the  note  at  page  9  of  Gleig,  which  sajs^ 
*  Lord  Westmoreland's  court  was  remarkable  for  the  low  state 
of  its   morality  and  the   excess  of  its  extravagance.     That  of 
Lord  Camden,  which  came  next,  offered  to  it  in  both  respects  a 
striking  contrast ' — and  the  statement  above  referred  to  in  regard 
to  the  gaiety  of  Lord  Camden's  coart,  from  Gleig  and  Brialmont. 
The  latter  part  of  the  -paragraph  cited  from  Gleig  and  Brial- 
mont refers  to  another  point  which  has  generally  been  considered 
as  settled,  namely,  that  young  Wesley  (or  Wellesley),  who  had  very 
little  besides  his  pay,  got  into  debt  in  Dublin ;  that  he  borrowed 
money  from  the  boot-maker  he  lodged  with  ;  and  that  he  left  Mr, 
Dillon,  a  draper,  to  settle  his  afiairs,  giving  up,  most  creditably, 
a  great  part  of  his  income  for  the  purpose.     But  Mr.  Gleig  *  must 
be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  those  stories,  which  are  contra- 
dicted, not  only  by  the  habits  of  well-ordered  economy,  which 
distinguished  him  in  after  life,  but  by  the  whole  tone  and  tenor 
of  his  conversation/     And  he  adds : — 

*  I  have  repeatedly  heard  him  discuss  the  subject  of  debt,  which  he 
denounced  as  discreditable  in  the  extreme.  His  expression  was,  ^  it 
makes  a  slave  of  a  man :  I  have  often  known  what  it  was  to  be  in  want 
of  money,  but  I  never  got  into  debt."  It  la  iMt,  therefore,  very  |nx>- 
bable,  had  the  Xhihlin  atories  bean  authentic,  that  the  Doke  with  his 
tenacious  memory  could  have  forgotten  them.  It  is  impossihle  to 
conceive  that  one  so  rigidly  ^idherent  to  the  truth,  in  small  matters  as 
well  as  ih  great,  would,  in  this  solitary,  infitanqe,  have  stepped  aside 
from  ii'   . 

We  are,  however,  more  inclined  to  think  that  there  mnst  have 
been  some  misapprehension  on  Mr.  Gleig's  part  as  to  time, 
place,  or  circumstance— <in  short,  as  to  what  the  Duke  really 
did  say  and  mean — than  that  the  circumstantial  and  uncontra- 
dicted statements  of  former  years  should  have  been  untrue. 
He  continually  refers  in  his  published  letters  and  despatches, 
up  to  the  time  when  he  received  the  Seringapatam  prizfr«ioney, 
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to  die   ezoesft  of  his  expenditure  over  his  income,  and  he  'fre- 
q[aeiitly  expresses  much  distress  on  this  head. 

The  Tarions  versions  of  the  Duke's  life  differ  from  one  another, 

aod   caimot,   therefore,  all  be  correct;  but  that  which  we  have 

given    above  is  as  faithful  a  summary  as  we  can  offer  of  that 

wfaidi  is  known  of  his  early  youth.     Dissenting  materially  in 

some    points  from  Mr.  Gleig,   we  think  the  following  are  the 

roftylnsions  which  may  be  derived  from  it :  —  In  spite  of  his 

faigh    connections,   he   had   evidently  the   advantage    of  being 

txained   to  some  extent  in  the  best  of  schools — ^the  school  of 

adversity.     The   natural  ind^endence    of  his   disposition — for 

it  is   impossible  that  he  could  have  been  a  dunce — ^may  have 

botli    caused    and    been    strengthened    by   the    neglect    of    his 

mother  in  boyhood.     A  cheap  school  in  Chelsea  was  certainly  a 

bad   preparation  for  Eton,  and  want  of  money,  combined  with 

qualities  which   prevented  him  from  ever  becoming  generally 

pojMilar  amongst  his  immediate  companions,  was  likely  enough 

to    disinGline  him   to   mix   with    his   fellows   as   he  otherwise 

nnght  have  done,  'while  the  habits  of  reserve  and  solitude  in 

wfaich.  he  indulged,  must  have  contributed  still   further  to  the 

fimnastion  of  his  character.     His  mothers  comparative  poverty 

took  her  fortunately  to  Brussels,  where  he  had  the  great  advantage 

of  leaxniDg,  what  was  essential  to  him  during  the  greater  part  of 

his  active  service,  the  French  language.     At  the  school  at  Angers 

he  perfected  himself  in  it,  and  had  lime,  not  only  to  pick  up  all 

that  -was  known  of  the  art  of  war,  but  also  to  learn  the  principles, 

iwarriTM^  sq^  idcas  of  French  military  science.     He  experienced, 

^Rt  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Westmorland  and  aft^wards 

widi  Lord  Camden,  all   the  advantages  as  well   as  the  disad- 

of  society  and  staff-duty  in  the  Irish  capital,  though  he 

little  of  life  as  a  subaltern,  either   in   the  cavalry  or  the 

loliBiitrj.     He  found  out  in  practice  how  debt  makes  ^a  slave  of 

a  msBy'  and  he  afterwards  partly  corrected  the  defects  of  his  early 

edmration  by  reading  in  a  desultory  way.     He  acquired  indeed, 

Mr.  Gleig  tells  us,  *  a  habit  from  the  outset,  which  remained  with 

him  to  the  last,  of  acquainting  himself  in  .all  manner  of  odd  ways 

wifli  everything  worthy  of  notice  that  passed  around  him.'     In 

other  words,  he  educated  himself,  in  his  own  way,  for  the  battle 

of  life,  as  all  must  do  who  are  to  achieve  greatness,  whatever 

their  pieviom  attainments.*     As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Paxlia- 

fiftenttt 

*  '  In  ooe  of  the  mnnerons  visits  which  the  Dnkeof  Wellington  necessarily  paid 
to  Cklats,  on  his  war  from  France  to  England,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Army  of  Occnpadon  in  France,  while  walking  from  the  HoteLBessin  to  the  pier 
to  emhsrk,  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  always  made  it  a  rule  to  study  by  lumself 

for 
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went,  he  voted  for  his  party,  spoke  little,  and  attended  but  sli^tlji 
to  business.  His  feelings  of  affection,  damped  from  the  firsts 
received  a  further  check  in  regard  to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and 
he  was  left  to  throw  his  whole  energies,  when  the  proper  time 
arrived,  into  his  professional  duties,  at  the  same  time  that  he  -wras 
encouraged  and  incited  to  exertion  by  obtaining  with  borrowed 
money  ^e  command  of  his  regiment. 

He    commenced   the  second   stage  of  his  existence,  that   of 
active  service,  by  drawing  up  a  code  of  standing  orders,  and 
placing  his  regiment  in  the  highest  state  of  eflSciency.     And  in 
May,  1794,  he  embarked  at  Cork,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  for  the  Low  Countries.     He  there  received, 
again,  as  it  were,  in  adversity,  the  most  valuable  lessons  that  could 
l^  afforded  to  a  young  soldier  of  an  observant  mind,  for  he  sa^r 
everything  that  was  vicious  in  an  army.     His  first  military  opera- 
tion (unnoticed  by  Mr.  Gleig)  was  the  evacuation  of  Ostend  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  he  showed  himself  intrepid  and 
intelligent  in  the  rear-guard  during  a  subsequent  retreat.     He 
was  promoted  (by  seniority)  in  January,  1795,  from  his  regi- 
mental command  to  a  brigade  of  three  weak  battalions.     He 
'fought  for  existence'  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  in  a 
winter  of  dreadful  suffering,  until  the  remains  of  the  British 
troops  were  embarked  at  Bremen,  in  the  spring  of  1795.     The 
evils  of  a  divided  command  and  state  jealousies,  the  necessitj 
for  forethought  and  system,  the  advantages  of  conciliation  and 
fair  dealing  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  theatre  of  war,  the  import- 
ance of  efficient  departments  and  equipments,  of  prompt  action, 
and  of  attention  to  time,  were  thus  deeply  impressed  upon  him 
in  the  rugged  lessons  of  his  first  campaign  ;    and   the  results 
may  be  plainly  traced  throughout  his  subsequent  conduct  and 
correspondence : — 

'  Tou  can't  conceive  such  a  state  of  things,'  the  Duke  used  to  sajr 
long  years  afterwards.  '  If  we  happened  to  be  at  dinner  and  ^e 
wine  was  going  round,  it  was  considered  wrong  to  interrupt  us.  I 
have  seen  a  packet  huided  in  &om  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  and 
thrown  aside  unopened,  with  a  remark,  That  will  keep  till  to-morrow 
morning.  It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how  any  one  of  us 
escaped.' 

On  his  return  to  England,  early  in  1795,  Colonel  Wesley 
was  depressed  in   spirits,  and   disgusted  with   his    profession. 

for  some  hours  every  day ;  and  alluded  to  his  having  oommenced  acting  upon 
this  rule  before  he  went  to  India,  and  to  his  having  continued  to  act  upon  it. 
This  IS  a  fact  that,  I  apprehend,  is  unknown  as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  it 
is  a  very  important  one.'— ^oto  on  the  BaUle  of  Waterloo,  by  the  late  General  Sir 
James  Shaw  Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  &c    London,  1865. 

Unable 
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Unable  to  many,  or  even  to  live  upon  his  income,  he  applied^ 
iiDcler  the  advice  of  Lord  Mornington,  to  Lord  Camden,  who 
was  still  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  find  him  a  situlition 
either  in  the  Board  of  Revenue  or  in  the  Treasury.  Failing, 
fortunately,  in  this  attempt  to  quit  the  army,  he  embarked  in 
the  autumn  at  Southampton  with  his  regiment  for  the  West 
Indies,  but  was  driven  back  to  Spithead.  When  the  regiment 
embarked  for  India,  in  April,  1796,  he  was  unable,  from  illness, 
to  accompany  it.  He  overtook  it,  however,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  taking  passage  with  Sir  Pulteney  (then  Captain) 
Malcolm  in  the  *  Fox,'  landed  with  it  at  Calcutta  in  February, 
1797.  We  have  heard  on  the  best  authority,  and  from  different 
soarces,  of  an  interesting  letter  which  was  written  home  by  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  after  that  voyage,  to  the  effect  that  he  found  young 
Wesley  a  dull  companion  enough  at  first,  but  that  he  formed-  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him  on  better  acquaintance,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  voyage,  and  believed  they  would  hear  great 
diings  of  him  afterwards.  We  have  made  inquiries  of  the  family, 
but  have  not  yet  ascertained  what  became  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  Gleig  quotes  Mr.  Canning's  remark,  that  India  was  ^a 
country  fertile  in  heroes  and  statesmen,'  and  points  out  truly  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  the  development  of  Colonel 
Wellesley's  high  qualities.  But  he  is  ^  far  from  supposing  that 
wherever  he  served  his  mind  would  not  have  awakened  sooner  or 
later  from  the  half-lethargic  state  in  which  throughout  his  earlier 
years  it  may  be  said  to  have  lain.'  And  he  states  that '  from  the  day 
of  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  a  complete  change  took  place  in  the  moral 
mod  intellectual  nature  of  the  man.'  We  think  these  expressions 
much  too  strong.  No  man  can  be  known  until  he  is  tried ;  or  appre- 
ciated, especially  when  characterised  by  much  natural  reserve, 
until  opportunities  arise  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Colonel 
Wellesley  had,  according  to  Mr.  Gleig's  own  account,  while  still 
very  young,  ^  devoted  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  from  his 
duties  in  ^e  Irish  Parliament  to  improving  the  discipline  of  his 
battalion.'  He  ^  had  drawn  up  a  code  of  standing  orders  for  it,'  and 
bkxmght  it  to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  that  *  the  33rd  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  drilled  and  most  efficient  regiment  within 
the  limit  of  the  Irish  command.'  He  had  bben  taking  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  in  all  sorts  of  odd  ways  with  everything  worthy 
of  notice  which  passed  around  him.  His  forte  was  ^  the  power 
of  rapid  and  correct  calculation.'  He  had  shown  *  exceeding 
promptitude,'  as  well  as  ^judgment  and  coolness,*  and  ^greatly 
distin^ished  himself  in  the  disheartening  campaign  of  the 
Low  Countries.  And  surely  such  a  man  cannot  properly  bo 
said  to  have  lain  in  a  '  half-lethargic'  state,  or  to  have  changed  his 
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whole  nature  as  further  opportunities  and  responsibilities  cal  led 
forth  his  latent  talents  and  energies.     The  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Gi  \dg 
says  further  on,  that  *  the  experience  of  war  and  its  requirements 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  the  Netherlands^  bore  fruit,     as 
might  be  expected,  in  due  cooise.     Coming  fh)m  a  recent  cam- 
paign in  Europe,  he  was  naturally  consulted  by  the  GoYemment 
in  Calcutta  as  to  the  equipment  and  administration  of  the  arm  jr. 
He  set  to  work  cLgain  as  soon  as  he  reached  India,  to  acquire  iiLfior- 
mation,  not  only  as  to  the  military  situation,  but  also  in  regrard 
to  the  political  rehttions  of  the  Company.     Having  learnt  all  lie 
could   in  Bengal,  he  visited   his  old  friend  Lord  Hobart,    the 
Goyemor  of  Madras,   and  made   himself  master  of  the  afiairs 
of  that  Presidency,  and,  as  Gurwood  says,  of  *  odier  parts   of 
the  Camatic'  ako.      His   published  memoranda,  reports,    and 
despatches  show  how  hard  he   laboured   for  his  advancement, 
by  studying  all  matters  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  liis 
profession, — geographical,    financial,    and   even   agricultural, — 
as  well  as  all  the  details  of  military  management  and  equipment. 
He   lost  no   opportunity  of  acquiriz^   general  popularity,    by 
entertainment  or  otherwise,  in  spite  of  his  continually  straight- 
ened means ;  of  obtaining  credit  for  his  ability,  integrity,  and 
sound  judgment ;  or  of  employing  interest  in  high  quarters.     He 
persuaded  his  brother  to  accept,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  the 
post  of  Governor-General,  which  had  been  offered  to  him.     He 
writes  to  him,  according  to  Mr.  Gleig,*  ^  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
come  out,    I  am  convinced  that  you  will  retain  your  health,  nay,  it 
is  possible  that  its  general  state  may  be  improved,  and  yon  will 
fasve  the  fairest  opportunity  of  rendering  material  services  to  the 
public,  and  of  doing  yourself  credit.*     And  Lord  Momington 
arrived,  accordingly,  at  Calcutta,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1797. 

This  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  British  India. 
*  Citizen '  Tippoo  Sahib,  in  communication  with  the  French  Re- 
publicans, was  preparing,  with  50,000  men  trained  by  French 
officers,  to  attack  Madras.     Colonel   Wellesley  was  sent  there 

*  Tbe  letter  containing  these  sentiments  occurs  atTol.  i,  p.  17  *  Supplementary 
De^Atckes.'  '  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  ^oo,  I  beiieve  in  the  month  of  March,  I 
pressed  yon  tolook  to  tbe  government  of  this  country,  and  you  may  easily  conceive 
that  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  so  near  a  prospect  of  my  wishes  .on  that  subject 
bein^  accomplished,  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  retain  your  faeid^ ;  nay,  it  is 
possible  that  its  general  state  may  be  mended;  and  you  will  hsve  the  UaxeBi  oppor- 
tunities of  rendering  material  services  to  the  public,  and  of  doing  yourself  credit, 
which,  exclusive  of  other  personal  considerations,  should  induce  you  to  come  out. 
I  aicknowledge  I  am  a  bad  judge  of  the  pain  a  man  feels  upon  parting  from  his 

fiuttily I  shall  be  happy  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  your  govezBment ;  bat 

such  are  the  rules  respecting  the  disposal  of  all  patronage  in  this  countiy,  that  I 
can't  expect  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it,  which  1  should  not  obtain  if  any 
other  person  were  Governor-General.' 
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wiA  ills  regiment  irithoat  any  special  appointment  As  •  the 
Garv  eruor-Generars  brother,  he  no  doubt  possessed  considerable 
inBuenoe^  though  it  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  ^  he  became 
in  a.  few  days,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Government  in  which  he 
bad  no  legal  voice.'  He  ^  continued  to  impress  upon  his  brother 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  a .  rupture  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,' 
^rliile  every  preparation  was  being  made  for  war.  He  obtained 
command  of  a  division  on  the  Mysore  frontier  on  the  death  of  a 
senior  o£5cer,  and  the  ^general  superintendence  remained,'  as 
GuTwood  says,  p.  12,  vol.  i.,  *  wifli  him,  until'  Feb.  1799,*  when 
General  Harris  arrived  to  assume  the  personal  command  of  the 
army,  which  had  proceeded  to  Vellore. 

"Three  letters  here  quoted  by  Mr.  Gleig,  without  date,  are  of 
^reat  interest  Conceiving  that  his  exertions  had  not  been 
panoperiy  appreciated j*  he  wrote  to  his  brother  as  follows  :— 

'  The  Gteneial  f  espressed  his  approbnidon  of  what  I  had  done,  and 
adopted  as  his  own  all  iho  orders  and  regulations  I  had  made,  and 
then  eaid  that  he  should  meniian  his  approbation  pnblicdy,  only  that 
lie  ^9B8  a£njd  othere  woald  be  dispilfiftsed  and  jealous.  .  .  •  Ab  in 
^audt  Miese  »  na&mg  to  he  gel  in  ^  army  bid;  fBredii^  and  as  it  is  not 
almys  that  the  best  intentions  and  endeavours  to  serve  the  pablic 
soeceed,  it  i&  hard  that  when  they  do  succeed  they  should  not  reoeive 
ik»  approbation  which  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  they  deserve.  1 
was  much  hurt  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  don^  core  now,  and  shall 
eertamly  ooutmue  to  do  everyliimg  to  serve  deneral  Haxris,  and  to 
fiupport  his  name  and  authority.' 

i  When  Lord  Momington  repaired  in  person  to  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, in  accordance  with  his  advice,  and  proposed  further  a 
wish  to  join  the  camp^  he  afterwards  wrote  again  plainly  to 
hinst— 

*  Your  pvesenoe  in  the  camp,  instead  of  giving  ooaafidfinDe  to  the 
Oenead,  would,  in  &ct,  deprive  him  of  the  command  of  the  army. 

•  Golonel  Gurwood  says,  on  the  other  hand,  at  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  18. — 'When 
General  HiirnB  joined  the  army  to  take  oommand,  after  TeceiTing  ithe  ueports  of 
the  beads  of  corps  and  departments,  he  was  so  pleased  with  all  Colonel  Welleslej's  ' 
arrsngements  that  he  eonoeived  it  to  be  an  imperatiye  daty  to  publish  a  General 
Order  coaTeying  commendation  of  the  merits  of  Colonel  Wdleslsy  during- his  tem- 


poniy  eommaixl.'  While  Mr.  Gleig  says,  .at  p.  21— 'Saoh  exertions  had  pever 
before  been  heard  of  on  that  side  of  India,  and  General  Harris  irrote  of  them 
pritatdif  to  the  Grovemor-General  in  terms  of  dbigh  commendation.  But  there  the 
irtittigr  ended. 

t  STth  FehroBiy,  1799,  '  Snpplementary  Despatches,'  ^1.  i.  p.  199.  We  liare 
made  our  quotations  from  the  X^espatches  tbemselTes,  as  Mr.  Gleig  is  not  always 
perfectly  aecorate. 

X  29th  January,  1799,  Camp  near  Yellore,  *  Supplementary  Despatches/  vol.  i. 

..  If 
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.  .  •  .  If  I  were  in  General  Harris's  sitnation,  and  yon  joined  the 
army,  I  should  quit  it.  In  my  opinion  he  is  at  present  awkwardly 
situated,  and  he  will  require  all  the  powers  which  can  be  given  him  to 
keep  in  order  the  officers  who  will  be  in  his  army.  Tour  presence 
will  diminish  his  powers,  at  the  same  time  that  as  it  is  impossible  you 
can  know  anything  of  military  matters,  your  powers  will  not  answer 
the  purpose  which  even  those  which  ha  has  at  present  may  if  yon  or 
Lord  CHve  are  not  in  the  army.' 

Remonstrating  against  the  interference  of  the  Military  Board 
at  Madras,  in  dispensing  patronage  to  the  field  force  under 
General  Harris,  he  wrote, — 

^  I  told  Lord  Clive  *  all  this  long  ago,  and  particularly  stated  to 
him  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Grenend  credit,  at  least,  for  the  appoint* 
ments  of  the  different  Commissaries,  if  he  did  not  allow  him  to  ma^sze 
them.  It  was  impossible  to  make  him  too  respectable,  or  to 
hold  him  too  high,  if  he  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  the  field.  This  want  of  respectability,  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  General  himself,  is  what  I  am  most 
afraid  of.  However,  I  have  lectured  him  well  on  the  subject,  and  I 
have  urged  publicly  to  the  army  (in  which  I  flatter  myself  I  hav^ 
some  influence),  the  necessity  of  supporting  him,  whether  he  be  right 
or  wrong.' 

This  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  a  young  Colonel  in  the 
British  service,  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  so  interfering  with 
the  affairs  of  his  superiors  and  of  all  about  him.  He  lectures  the 
Governor-General  on  the  necessity  of  non-interference  in  military 
matters,  and  appoints  to  him  the  bounds  which  he  shall  not  pass. 
He  tells  Lord  Clive,  the  Governor  of  the  great  presidency  of 
Madras  (the  second  Lord  Clive),  and  the  Military  Board  at 
Madras,  what  are  their  particular  duties  and  how  patronage 
should  be  administered.  He  complains,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the 
General  under  whom  he  is  serving  for  appropriating  the  credit 
which  h6'  claims  for  himself;  and  he  expresses  apprehensions, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  same  General  s  ^  want  of 
respectability,'  while  he  engages  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  army  for  his  support,  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong. 

Mr.  Gleig  remarks  on  the  first  of  these  letters,  *From  this 
generous  resolution  Colonel  Wellesley  never  departed ;'  after  the 
second,  *  Nor  did  his  loyalty  to  the  officer  under  whom  he  served 
end  there  ;*  and  after  the  third,  *  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  generosity  of  conduct  like  this.'  But  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
leans  in  doing  so — as  generally  throughout  his  work — to  one  side 

♦  4th  February,  1799,  *  Supplementary  Despatches/  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

of 
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of  the   story.     General  Harris  had  written*  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Colonel  Wellesley's  exertions  *  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation/    In  his  excessive  annoyance  at  not  receiving  credit  t 
for  them  publicly  on  the  spot — where  all  that  he  had  done  must 
have  been  well  known — did  not  Colonel  Wellesley  display  the 
natural  ambition  which  Mr.  Gleig,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show, 
utterly   denies  to  him?     If  he  had  obtained  the  whole  of  the 
credit  for  what  had  been  done,  or  which  he  conceived  himself  to 
deserve,  would  that  have  been  the  most  effective  mode  of  influ- 
encing the  army  to  support  General  Harris  ?     Could  any  oflicer 
not  the  Governor-General's  brother  have  so  written  and  spoken 
to  and  of  his  superiors?     Some  such  reflections  must  occur  to 
aimostany  reader  of  these  pages :  and  exaggerations  of  disinterested- 
ness in  a  great  man's  memoirs  have  an  effect  contrary  to  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  produce,  especially  when  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  immediate  context.     Mr.  Gleig,  also,  while  making  too 
much  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  hero,  either  represents  the 
other  actors  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes  as  inactive,  or  places 
them   in   situations  little  short   of  ridiculous.     He   writes    the 
Duke's  biography,  in  short,  too  exclusively  from  portions  of  his 
own  letters,  without  paying  sufiicient  attention  to  contemporary 
evidence  or  observing  entire  impartiality  in  regard  to  the  merite 
of  others.     The  expressions  in  the  above  letters,  showing  what 
Colonel  Wellesley  anticipatedy  might,  without  further  explana- 
tions, injuriously  affect  the  reputation  of  General  Harris,  whose 
unpresuniing  but  fearless  and  honesty  character  has  been  most 
onjastly  assailed.     We  would  quote,  as  an  antidote,  the  result  of 
kis  subsequent  experience :  *  It  is  "  a  fact  J  not  sufiiciently  known 
that  General  Harris  himself  conducted  the  details  of  the  victorious 
anny  which  he  commanded  "  in  Mysore.'     This  sentence  is  placed 
in  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Lushington's  Life  of  Lord  Harris,  in 
which  he  so  concisely  exposes  the  misrepresentations  of  Sir  A. 
Alison. 

The  description  of  the  *  sharp  affair'  at  Malavelly,  where 
General  Harris  received  Tippoo's  attack  with  the  right  wing  of 
liis  army,  while  the  left  wing,  under  Colonel  Wellesley,  ('  com- 
posed of  the  Nizam's  army  and  the  33rd  Regiment,')  §  acted 
upon  his  right  flank,  is  not  happily  executed : — 

'  Tippoo  marched  out  with  the  whole  of  his  f oroe,  and  fell  there 

*  Tlus  was  not  done  priyatel7»  as  Mr.  Gleig  states,  bat  in  a  public  letter»  of 
vbich  a  copy  is  published  at  p.  181  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Lushington's 
*  Life  and  Services  of  Lord  Harris.' 

t  It  would  appear  from  Gurwood's  statement  already  quoted,  that  this  must 
afterwards  ha^e  been  accorded  to  him. 

t  Gurwood,  ToL  i.  p.  26.  §  See  Garwood,  vol.  i.  p.  Jt^.        , 
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moTL  General  Harris's  ara^,  whicli,  liy  a  bappy  movement  of  Colonel 
Wellesky's  colmnn,  took  the  enemy  in  flfoDc,  and  totally  defeated' 
him.' 

It  'waa  not  the  army,  but  Welleslej's  column  and  General 
Floyd's  cavalry^  which  Lord  Harris  sent  to  support  it,  which 
took  the  enemy  in  flank  and  by  their  noble  conduct  decided  the 
action.  The  33nl  bore  the  brunt  of  an  attack  by  2000  of  the  enemyy 
and  Dallas,  who  was  directed  by  General  Floyd  at  the«  ciiiical 
moment,  completed  their  rout  by  a  charge  of  cayalry. 

In  regard  to  the  celebrated  night-attack  on  the  Sultaunr 
pettah  Tope  before  Seringapatajoiy  Mr.  Gleig  says : —  : 

'It was  at  one  time;  I  beliere^  a  fibvonrile  pastime,  with  wrltePBi  to 
snake  a  great  deal  of'  tiwk  za^erse.  The  CaLonel  was  r^preaeoted.  aa 
leomg  not  only  hie  way,  but  hi&  head';  and  returning  alone  in  a.  state 
of  utter  despondency  to  the  tent  of  Greneral  Hams.  Neyer  was 
sopeistractnre  of  romaace  built  up  on  so  narrow  a.  foundation.' 

Other  writers'  have'  exaggerated  this  reverse,  but  Mr.  Glejg 
seenia  here  to  ignore  tbe-  following  extract  from  General  Harrises 
most  conscientioua  diary;  *Near  twelve*  Colonel  Wellesley 
came  to  my  tent,  in  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  to  say  he  had  not 
eanied  the  tope.  It  proved  that  the  3Srd,  with  which  he  attacked, 
had  got  into  coofiision,  and  conld  not  be  formed,  which  was 
great  pity,  and  must  be  particularly  unpleasant  to  him ;'  and  he 
pvoeeeda  at  once  to  quote  Colonel  Wellesley's  letter  to  Lord 
Momingtoti :  t — 

^  On  the  night  of  the  5th  we  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  out- 
posts, which,  at  least  on  my  side,  J  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  could 
have  been  wished.  The  ^t  is,  that  the  night  was  very  dark,  that 
the  enemy  expected  us,  and  were  strongly  posted  in  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle,  we  lost  one  oficer  ^Ued,  and  nine  men  of  the 
83rd  wounded,  and  at  last  as  I  could  not  find  out  the  post  which  it  was 
desirable  that.  I  should  occiQ)y,  I  was  obliged  to  desist  from  the 
attack,  the  enemy  also  having  retired  from  the  post  In  the  morning, 
they  leoceupied  it,  and  we  attacked  it  again  at  daylight,  and  carried 
it  with  ease,  and  with,  little  loss.  I  got  a  slight  touch  on  the  knee, 
from  which  I  have  felt  no  inconvenience,  and  I  have  come  to  a 
determination  when  in  my  power  never  to  suffer,  an  attack  to  be 
made  by  night  upon  an  enemy  who  is  prepared  and  strongly  posted, 
and  whose  posts  have  not  been  reconnoitred  by  dayliglrt.' 

It  was  very  natural  that  a  man  who  was  so  intently  carving 

♦  Lushington'ft  *  Life  of  Lord  Harris/  p.  214,  and.  quoted  by  Garwood,  vol  i. 
p.  24. 

t  This  letter,  dated  April  18,  1799,  is  given  at  p%  209,  vol.  i.  *  Sapplemeatary 
Despatches/ 

i  This  refers  to  Colonel  Shave's  having  succeeded  on  the  opposite  side. 
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Ids  way  onward  to  emm^ace  should  be  agitated  after  any  failure^ 
and  putiodarly  after  one  whicli  occurred,  as  this  did,  at  a  critical 
tune.  To  go  back  to  an  earlier  moment :  on  the  day  that  the 
srmj  aariTed  before  Seringapatam,  at  5000  yards  from  die  ramparts 
and  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  aboi/«  tope,  Colonel 
Wellesley  wrote  to  General  Harris  the  following,  letter,  not 
lefened  to  by  Mr.  Gleig:  * — 

To  LUuteaaai-Oeneral  Ecaria^  Cammander-in-Ckief. 

'  Ht  DHAB  Sib,  Camp,  Sth  April,  1799. 

*  I  do  not  know  where  yon  mean  the  post  to  he  established,  and 
I.ahall  4iherefore  he  obliged  to  yon  if  you  will  do  me  the  fayonr  to 
maet  me  this  afternoon  in  front  of  the  lines,  and  show  it  to  me.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  order  my  battalions  to  be  in  readinesa 

^  Upon  looking  at  the  tope  as  I  came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  when  you  get  possession  of  the  bank  of  the  Nullah,  you  have  the 
tope  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  the  latter  is  in  the  rear  of  the  former. 
However,  you  are  the  best  judge,  and  I  shall  be  ready. 

*  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  servant, 

The  following  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
*Qaarterly  Review,'  vol.  li.  pp.  407  and  408 : — 

'lb  is  evident  from  ibis  letter — although  worded  with  the  modesty 
mi  respect  doe  from  a  sobordinato  of&cex  to  his  comnumder-in-ohi^ 
—that  Colonel  Wellesley  did  not  approve  of  General  Harris's  design — 
that  he  did  not  see  how  a  post  was  to  be  established  by  attacking  the 
lope— and  did  see,  that,  if  the  possession  of  the  tope  itself  was  the 
object,  it  could  be  obtained  without  so  dangerous  an  e3:periment,  by  a 
movement  on  each  side  of  it  to  the  open  bank  of  the  nuUdh^  the 
possession  of  whrcfa  would  involve  that  of  the  tope  as  a  maiter  of  course 
without  loss  or  risk.  This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  this  remarkable 
nota  Now  let  us  follow  the  event — General  Harris  (on  some  view  or 
infonnotioii  which  is  not  stated)  persisted  in  his  original  intention, 
and  ordered  the  direct  attack  on  the  tope; — that  attack  finled,  as 
Cokniel  Wellesley  seems  to  have  expected;  and  next  mommg  the 
veiy  plan  suggested  in  his  letter  of  the  day  before  was  adopted — 
aooDiding  to  which.  Colonel  WeUesley  turried  the  tope  by  a  movement 
on  both  its  flanks,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  the  position  was  taken  as 
he  had  predicted  "  as  a  matter  of  course,"  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
ntta!  Thus,  in  this  little  affitir — the  first  of  the  details  of  which  we 
have  any  record — the  only  one  in  the  whole  course  of  his  long  service 
which  ever  gave  rise  to  any  doubt — we  have  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  his  sagacity  in  foreseeing  fEolure  &om  one  conrse  and  sucoess  from 

*  Bnt  often  qaoted  j&om  Gurwood,  vol.  i.  p.  23.. 
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another ;  and,  however  vexed  Colonel  Welledey  might  have  been  by 
bis  repulse  on  the  night  of  tiie  5tb,  be  must  have  bad  the  consolation 
— however  inadequate — of  having  foreseen  it,  and  of  having  suggested 
as  well  as  executed,  the  manoeuvre  which  so  easily  accomplished  the 
desired  object  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.' 

To  these  remarks,  confirmed  as  it  appears  to  us  by  Colonel 
VVellesley's  letter  to  bis  brother,  we  steadfastly  adhere.  Indeed,  it 
seems  by  no  means  impossible  fix>m  that  letter  that  notwithstanding' 
the  note  to  Lord  Harris,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  left  without  any 
sufRciently  precise  indication  of  what  was  expected  of  him. 

The  failure  was,  as  it  turned  out,  a  trifling  matter ;  and  no 
more  would  probably  have  been  beard  of  it  if  it  bad  happened 
to  any  one  else ;  but  it  afforded  to  our  great  soldier  a  lesson 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  operations,  which  was, 
we  may  be  sure,  well  remembered.  General  Harris  conside- 
rately delayed  the  renewal  of  the  attack  in  the  morning,  as 
Mr.  Lushington  relates,  on  purpose  to  allow  Colonel  Wellesley, 
who  bad  not,  by  some  mistake,  been  warned  for  it,  to  retrieve 
bis  reputation.  As  soon  as  be  arrived  be  took  command  of  the 
troops  and  proceeded  to  the  attack,  which  was  successful,  and 
the  position  of  the  army  was  established  before  Seringapatam. 

Mr.  Lushington  *  quotes  a  letter  which  was  brought  at  this 
time  by  a  native  hurkarrab  (messenger)  to  General  Harris  from 
Lord  Momington,  dated  3rd  of  April,  1799.  It  was  written 
with  bis  own  hand  on  both  sides  of  a  slip  of  paper,  and  sealed 
up  in  a  Quill,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  better  concealed  in  the 
journey  mrough  Tippoo's  country.  It  was  unimportant  in  other 
respects,  but  contained  the  expression  ^  Do  not  allow  Arthur 
to  fatigue  himself  too  much.'  We  have  thought  this  worthy 
of  notice,  as  being  more  elegant  than  the  somewhat  similar 
^  Take  care  of  Dowb.'  which  so  puzzled  our  General  commanding 
in  the  Crimea. 

Even  then  the  situation  was,  however,  extremely  urgent  Im- 
mediate success  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  army.  When 
the  breaching  batteries  which  had  been  dragged  so  many  weary 
miles  bad  done  their  work,  and  when  all  was  prepared,  General 
Harris  told  off  Baird  for  the  assault,  and  Wellesley  for  the 
reserve  in  the  trenches.  He  had  also  determined,  as  be  said  to 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  to  lead  the  rest  of  the 
army  in  person  if  necessary,  as  a  last  resource.  Mr.  Gleig 
puts  it : — 

'  In  the  final  assault  and  capture  of  the  place  which  occurred  on  the 
4th  May,  Colonel  Wellesley  appears  not  to  have  been  engaged.     He 

*  •  Life  of  Lord  Harris,'  p.  228. 
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I  remained  witb  his  corps  in  observation,  as  the  bulk  of  a  besieging 
grmj  under  giT¥ii1ft.r  circmnstances  usually  does.' 

We  maj  add  that  Baird  carried  the  place  with  ^eat  gallantry 
by  a  midday  assault,  and  applied  in  the  evening  to  be  relieved 
for  a  short  time  that  he  might  report  the  details  of  his  success 
in  person.  Colonel  Wellesley  followed  him  into  the  town  on  the 
following  morning,  as  the  next  senior  officer  for  duty,  to  restore 
order,  which  he  did  with  great  determination, — *  gallows  were 
erected  in  seven  streets  and  seven  *  mamuders  soon  dangled  from 
them.'  Wellesley  was  appointed  by  Harris  Commandant  of 
Seringapatam,  and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the 
Governor-General,  who  said,  in  writing  to  General  Harris,  t — 

•"With  respect  to  the  language  which  you  say  people  held  of  my 
brotiier's  appointment  to  command  in  Seringapatam,  you  know  that  I 
nevrar  leconmiended  my  brother  to  you,  and  of  course  never  suggested 
bow,  or  where  he  should  be  employed ;  and  I  believe  you  know  also, 
that  yon  would  not  have  pleased  me  by  placing  him  in  any  situation  in 
which  his  appointment  could  be  injurious  to  the  public  service.  My 
opinion,  or  rather  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  discretion,  judg- 
ment, temper,  and  integrity  are  such,  that  if  you  had  not  placed  him 
in  Seringapatam,  I  woidd  have  done  so  of  my  own  authority,  because 
I  think  him  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  proper  for  that  service.' 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Mornington  was  right 
in  bis  opinion. 

General  Baird  was  much  annoyed  by  this  appointment  Colonel 
Wellesley  had  previously  obtained  the  command  of  the  Nizam's 
contingents  over  his  head,  ostensibly  because  he  was  brother  to  the 
GoTernor-General.  Baird  had  now  carried  with  great  gallantry 
the  fortress  in  which  he  had  previously  suffered  a  lengthened 
and  cmel  imprisonment ;  and  he  found  himself  once  more,  and 
permanently,  superseded  by  a  junior  officer,  in  a  command 
which  he  thought  he  had  fairly  won.  General  Harris  had,  how- 
ever, other  proper  and  strong  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did  ;  and 
after  administering  to  him  a  sharp  rebuke,  he  allowed  him  to 
withdraw  his  angry  letters  of  remonstrance,  and  gave  him  credit 
not  only  for  his  own  gallantry,  but  also  for  the  arrangements  which 
he  (General  Harris)  had  himself  so  carefully  made  for  the  assaults. 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  as  yet  by  no  means  relieved  from 
anxiety  in  regard  to  his  pecuniary  affairs,  for  he  wrote  to 
his  brother, — 

•  "Nor  was  it  until /our  men  had  been  executed  for  plunder  that  perfect  tran- 
qoillity  iras  restored."— Garwood,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
t  'Life  of  Lord  Harris/  p.  320. 
VolUO.—No.  239.  c  'Since 
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^  Sinoe  *  I  went  into  the  field  in  December  last  I  liave  oommanded 
an  army  with  a  lai^e  staff  attached  to  me,  which  has  not  been  un- 
attended bj  a  very  great  expense,  particularly  latterly.  About 
six  weeks  ago  I  was  sent  in  here  with  a  garrison,  consisting  of 
about  half  the  imny  and  a  large  staff,  and  I  have  not  received  one 
nTii11i>g  more  than  I  did  in  Fort  St.  George.  The  consequence 
is,  that  I  am  ruined.  ....  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing  any  of  the 
dirty  things  that  I  am  told  are  done  in  some  of  the  commands  in  the 
Camatic  as  I  believe  I  proved  sufficiently  at  Wallajah-Nuggur : 
but  if  Government  do  not  consider  my  situation  here,  I  must  either 
give  up  the  command  or  submit  to  be  ruined  for  ever.* 

But  Mr.  Gleig  tells  us  that  his  emoluments  as  Commandant 
of  Seringapatam,  and  afterwards  on  the  removal  of  General 
Harris's  army,  as  Civil  Superintendent  of  the  district,  together 
with  7000Z.,  his  share  of  prize-money,  enabled  him  to  repay  to  his 
brother  the  price  of  his  promotion  and  made  him  independent. 
Mr.  Gleig  adds,  *  diis  was  a  great  weight  taken  from  his  mind  ; ' 
but  on  referring  to  Colonel  Wellesley's  letter  of  the  14th  June, 
1799,  to  his  brother,  we  find  him  saying,  *  my  share  of  the  prize- 
money,  amounting  in  jewels  to  about  3000  pagodas,  and  in  money 
to  7000,  will  enable  me  to  pay  the  money  which  you  advanced 
to  purchase  my  Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and  that  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Captain  Stapleton  on  our  joint  bond.'  The  prize- 
money,  therefore  amounted,  including  jewels  and  money,  to  10,000 
pagodas,  equal  to  about  4000/.  And  Mr.  Gleig  oniits  to  notice 
Lord  Momington's  reply,  dated  19th  June,  1799,  which  the 
present  Duke  has  properly  added  in  a  note  at  I>age  246  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  *'  Supplemental  Despatches.' 

*  My  dear  Arthur,  To  your  letter  of  the  14th  I  answer,  that  no  con- 
sideration can  induce  me  to  accept  payment  of  the  sums  which  I  have 
formerly  advanced  for  you.  I  am  in  no  want^  of  money,  and  probably 
never  shall  be :  when  I  am,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  obII  upon  you.* 

The  Duke's  generosity  was,  as  is  well  known,  conspicuously 
displayed  in  his  protection  of  the  son  of  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  the 
*  King  of  the  World.'  He  had  with  great  skill  and  gallantry, 
and  after  a  most  exciting  chase,  overtaken  and  killed  that  robber- 
chief,  and  dispersed  his  army.  Afterwards,  when  leaving  India, 
he  left  a  sum  of  money  to  give  the  lad  a  start  in  life.  He 
declined  to  interrupt  his  campaign  against  Dhoondiah  for  the 
sake  of  joining  a  force  which  Lord  Mornington  proposed  to 
employ  for  the  reduction  of  Batavia,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Gleig 
has  over-estimated  the  self-denial  which  he  thus  exercised.     He 

♦  June  14, 1799,  'Supplementary  Despatches,'  vol.  i.  pp.  246,  247. 
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was  engaged  in  an  exciting  campaign,  and  was  in  charge 
of  an  extensive  district,  in  which,  as  his  foreseeing  sagacity 
could  hardly  fail  to  tell  him,  there  was  much  work  still  to  be 
done  and  much  credit  to  be  gained. 

The  Mahratta  chiefs  having  become  temporarily  quiet,  Colonel 
Wellesley  declared  himself  ready  for  service  elsewhere.  He  was 
thereupon  appointed  by  his  brother,  in  an  official  communication 
which  Mr.  Gleig  states  to  have  been  *  somewhat  ambiguous,'  * 
to  take  part  in  the  next  expedition,  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  rendezvous  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon.  The  force  appears 
to  have  been  intended  for  service — either  in  Egypt  to  take 
Baooaparte  in  reverse,  or  against  the  Isle  of  France,t  or  against 
Batavia — and  not  in  the  first  instance,  as  Mr.  Gleig  infers, 
against  the  Isle  of  France  only,  though  the  last  was  the 
Govcmor-Generars  pet  scheme.  Colonel  Wellesley  conceived 
that  he  was  to  have  absolute  command  of  this  expedition, 
travelled  rapidly  to  Trincomalee,  and  set  to  work  with  his 
accustomed  activity  to  perfect  the  arrangements.  Admiral 
Rainier  (not  Renier)  refused,  in  the  absence  of  orders  from  home, 
to  operate  with  him  against  the  Isle  of  France,  but  consented 
to  join  in  an  expedition  against  Batavia ;  and  Lord  Wellesley's 
^anxious  hope'  as  regards  the  Isle  of  Prance  was  thus  frustrated. 
Mr.  Gleig  says,  *His  labours  continued  at  Trincomalee  till 
the  resources  of  the  country  loere  exhausted^  and  then^  on 
his  own  responsibility,  he  carried  the  armament  to  Bom- 
bay, as  being  better  able  to  supply  its  wants  and  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  intended  operations.  But  further  than  this  he  resolved 
not  to  go.'  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  despatch  from  the  home 
Government  to  the  Governor-General,  directed  in  the  mean 
time  the  immediate  preparation  and  prompt  execution  of  the 
sclieme  against  the  French  in  Egypt.  Of  this  despatch  Colonel 
Wellesley  received  a  copy  via  Madras,  before  the  Governor- 
General  had  time  to  poipinunicate  with  him.     The   despatcl; 


•  The  Governor-General's  despatch,  Nov.  14,  1800,  is  given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  284  of 
the  *  Sapplementary  Despatches.*  It  recites—*  The  Governor-General  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  appoint  you  to  the  chief  conAnand  of  the  above-mentioned  forces ; 
azkd  Colonel  J.  Champagn^  of  his  Majesty's  80th  Regiment,  to  be  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  said  forces.'  The  forces,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  were 
tlie  80th,  19th,  10th  Begiments,  1000  Sepoys,  38  European  Artillery,  46  Golun- 
danze,  100  Lascars,  four  12-pounders,  six  6-pouuders,  and  2  howitzer,  gnns. 

t  The  despatch  commences — *Sir,  The  Governor-General  in  Council  has 
jtidged  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  late  successes  of  the  French  in  Europe 
aod  in  Epypt,  to  adopt  certain  measures  of  precaution  ....  and  also  with  the  • 
farther  view  of  answering  any  demand  which  may  be  made  by  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  England,  for  the  co-operation  of  the  British  Government  of  India  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt.* 
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reached  him  without  any  specific  instructions  from  the  Goremor- 
of  Madras,  but  Colonel  Wellesley  knew  that   his  own  troops 
were  the  only  force  available  for  service  in  Egypt,  and  that  thafr 
country  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  their  possible  destinations^ 
and  he  determined  not  to  lose  valuable  time.     He  took  upoir 
himself,  therefore,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  espedition  to. 
Egypt,  and  to  issue  the  necessary  orders.     He  at  the  same  time 
communicated  his  intentions  to  his  brother,   and  he  called   at 
Bombay  en  route,  by  the  advice  of  Captain  Malcolm,  of  H.M.S. 
'  Suffolk,'  to  obtain  supplies  and  receive  his  instructions  overland 
from  Calcutta.    But  Lord  Momington  had  selected  General  Baird 
for  the  command  of  the  expedition  when  he  resumed  the  scheme 
against  Batavia,*  and   he   proposed   that   an   expedition  under 
Colonel  Wellesley  should  be  dispatched  from  that  place  to  the 
Isle  of  France.    He  naturally  continued  Baird  in  command  when, 
the  destination  of  the  force  to  Egypt  was  finally  determined  on, 
and  he  then  offered  Colonel  Wellesley  the  alternative  of  resuming 
his  duties  at  Mysore,  or  of  going  forward  as  second  in  command^ 
though  he  pressed  the  latter  much,  for  every  reason,  upon  him. 
Mr.  Gleig  says^:— 

'  Golonol  Wellesley  was  not  free  from  the  weaknesses  which  apper- 
tain to  men  in  general,  however  marvellous  might  be  his  power  ta 
overcome  them.  He  felt  keenly  enough  the  slight  that  had  been  put 
upon  himself,  but  he  felt  still  more  the  injustice  which  others  had 
suffered.' 

He  quotes  a  letter  from  him : — 

'  I  can  easily  get  the  better  of  my  own  disappointment,  but  how  cai^ 
I  look  in  the  face  of  the  officers  who,  from  a  desire  to  share  my 
fortunes,  gave  up  lucrative  appointments,  and  must  go  with  one  whom 
none  of  ihem  admires  ?  I  declare  that  I  can't  t^nk  of  the  whole 
business  with  common  patience.' 

And  he  says  further, — 

'  Lord  Momingion,  conscious  that  he  had  acted  somewhat  unfairfy, 
proposed  to  reinstate  him  in  his  command  at  Mysore.' 

But  he  neglects  to  look  at  this  disagreeable  business,  which 
created  ill-feeling  between  all  the  three  parties  directly  concerned^ 
from  any  point  of  view  but  that  of  his  hero.  We  do  not  think 
that  Lord  Momington  can  properly  be  accused  at  any  time  of 
unfairness  as  against  his  brother.  He  would,  no  doubt,  in  con- 
suiting  his  own  inclinations,  have  acted  differently.  He  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  devoted  himself  very  much  to  his  brother's 
advancement  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the 

*  'Supplementary  Despatches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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more  active  part  of  his  wonderful  career.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  Colonel  Wellesley's  mortification.  He  tad  given  up  a 
lucrative  and  highly  important  office  at  Mysore,  to  take  command, 
as  he  hoped,  of  this  expedition,  whatever  its  destination ;  and  then, 
scarcely  appreciating  the  very  delicate  position  of  the  Governor- 
General,  he  considered  himself  very  hardly  used  and  in  some 
measure  disgraced  in  being  superseded  in  that  command  at  the 
last  moment,  after  he  had  laboured  so  hard  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paration. But  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
had  not  at  that  time  acquired  the  high  reputation  which  his  sub« 
sequent  services  *  in  India  earned  for  him.  If  Lord  Mornington  t 
had  sent  him  as  a  Colonel  in  command  of  so  important  an  expe- 
dition, might  he  not  have  been  accused  of  fraternal  partiality  by 
Oenerals  in  India  as  well  as  by  the  home  Government  ?  Previous 
beait-bnmings  on  the  same  subject  had  not  been  wanting,  and 
General  Baird  was  certainly  not  the  man  to  be  passed  over  for  a 
third  time. 

Having,  however,  spoken  out  his  mind  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Wellesley  corresponded  cordially  with  General  Baird,  and  was  pre- 
jiaring  to  precede  him  to  the  Red  Sea  when  he  was  struck  down 
hy  fever.  We  may  add,  that  in  writing  at  this  time  to  his  brother 
Henry,  he  said,  '  You  will  have  seen  how  much  this  resolution 
will  annoy  me ;  but  I  have  never  had  much  value  for  the  public 
spirit  of  any  man  who  does  not  sacrifice  his  private  views  and 
convenience,  when  it  is  necessary.* 

We  would  here  observe  that  mental  emotions  of  a  particular 
class  appear  on  several  occasions  to  have  had  a  striking  effect  on 
our  hero's  bodily  health.  The  Iron  Duke  was  more  than  once 
prostrated  by  sickness  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  when 
subjected  to  annoyance  and  anxiety  about  his  own  success  in  life, 
though  he  bore  public  responsibilities  and  exertions,  physical  and 
mental,  so  lightly  at  other  times. 

In  1796,  disheartened  with  his  profession  and  his  apparent 
prospects— dejected  after  the  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries — 
mnable  to  obtain  an  appointment  sufficiently  lucrative  to  admit 
of  his  quitting  the  army^ — and  driven  back  by  heavy  gales  and 

•  *  Sopplementary  Despatches,'  vol.  ii.  p.  31 5.  Lord  Wellesley  imtes  to  ColoDel 
Wellesley,  Dec.  1,  1800: — 'Grent  jealousy  will  arise  among  the  general  officers  in 
-coDseqaenee  of  my  employing  you ;  bat  I  employ  you  because  I  rely  on  ^our  good 
i€oaie^  discretion,  activity,  and  spirit,  and  I  cannot  find  all  those  qualities  in  any 
other  officer  in  India  who  could  take  such  a  command.*  And  again  (p.  324)  on 
the  21  tt  Dec.—'  If  circumstances  should  ultimately  determine  me  to  attempt  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  that  attempt  will  require  so  large  a  force  as  to  occasion  the 
necessity  of  my  employing  some  one  or  two  of  his  Majesty's  General  Officers  now 
in  India.* 

t  Who  had  now  become  Marquess  Wellesley.  ^ 
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with  some  losses  from  the  West  Indian  expedition — he  was  too  ilX 
to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  India.  He  suflFered  no  bad 
effects  from  the  heat  and  hardships  of  his  Indian  campaigns ;  but; 
he  now  succumbed  again,  on  losing  the  command  of  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  to  a  bad  attack  of  fever.*  And  subsequently,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  fretted  so  much  to  return  to  England  and  embark 
in  a  European  in  place  of  an  Indian  career,  that  his  bodily  health 
became  seriously  affected,  though  his  vigour  returned  to  him 
almost  as  soon  as  his  mind  was  made  up  and  his  object  attained. 

But  how  little  did  he  know  with  all  his  sagacity  what  was 
best  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  views  and  prospects  in  life  ! 
Baird's  expedition  came  to  nothing,  in  consequence  of  the  delajs 
which  necessarily  attended  it,  and  the  victories  of  Nelson  and 
Abercrombie.  He  only  reached  Kosetta  as  the  French  were 
treating  for  the  evacuation  of  Alexandria.  Wellesley  returned 
to  Mysore  to  persuade  his  brother  to  remain  at  his  post  after  tlie 
loss  of  his  supporter,  Mr.  Dundas,  from  the  Board  of  Control 
— to  conduct  a  series  of  brilliant  operations,  and  to  establish 
British  empire  over  a  large  part  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  After 
returning  to  Seringapatam,  in  May,  1801,  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  major-general ;  and  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the  staff 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  he  was  enabled  to  remain  in  charge  of 
his  province  till  his  return  to  England  in  1805. 

Mr,  Gleig  says  : — 

'  To  those  who  lived  on  terms  of  any  intimacy  with  the  Duke,  there 
was  nothing  so  agreeable  as  to  get  him,  when  in  a  coimnunicatiYO 
mood,  on  the  subject  of  his  campaigns.  He  expressed  himself  with 
such  clearness  and  entire  simplicity,  that  a  child  could  understand^ 
while  a  pliilosopher  admired,  and  became  instructed  by  him.  It 
seemed,  likewise,  as  if  his  Indian  wars,  perhaps  because  they  were  the 
first  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  to  control  and  direct  large  opera- 
tions, had  made  the  strongest  impression  on  his  memory.' 

And  he  gives  us  a  description,  purporting  to  be  in  the  Duke's- 
own  words,  of  the  famous  battle  of  Assaje : — 

'  Of  the  batUe  of  Assaye,  he  used  to  say,  that  it  was  the  hardest 
fought  affair  that  ever  took  place  in  India.  "  If  the  enemy  had  not 
neglected  to  guard  a  good  ford  on  the  Kaitna,  I  don't  know  how  we 
could  have  got  at  him ;  but,  once  aware  of  his  neglect,  I  took  care  that 
he  should  not  have  time  to  remedy  it.  We  passed  the  river  in  one 
column  and  then  deployed.  Unfortunately  my  first  line,  which  had 
been  directed  to  keep  clear  of  Assaye,  swayed  to  the  right,  and  became 

♦  On  this  occasion  his  brother  Henry  wrote  to  him,  April  22, 1801 — *  I  am  really 
very  much  distressed  by  your  letter  of  the  2l6t,  because  you  seem  to  feel  your 
situation  so  sensibly  that  nothing  1  can  say  Trill  afford  you  any  consolation,  and  I 
fear  that  the  present  state  of  your  mind  may  be  of  material  injury  to  your  health.' 

exposed 
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to  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  *  in  that  directioii.  This  obliged 
;  to  bring  the  second  line  sooner  into  action  than  I  intended,  and  to 
en^oj  ^be  oavalrj — the  19th  Dragoons — early  in  the  day,  in  order 
to  save  the  74th  from' being  cut  to  pieces.  But  whatever  mistakes  my 
officers  committed,  Haej  more  than  made*  up  for  by  their  bravery.  I 
lost  an  eiiOTmoii6  nmnber  of  men  :  170  officers  were  killed  and 
woYtnded,  and  upwards  of  2000  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
^vatee ;  bnt  we  carried  all  before  ns.  We  took  their  gmis,  which  were 
in  the  first  line,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  gunners  afterwards,  who 
threw  themselves  down,  pretending  to  be  dead,  and  then  rose  up  again 
after  oior  men  had  passed  ;  bnt  they  paid  dearly  for  the  freak.  The 
19th  cnt  them  to  pieces.  Scindia's  infantry  behaved  admirably ;  they 
were  in  support  of  his  cannon,  and  we  drove  them  oflf  at  the  point  of 
the  \jayonet  Wo  pursued  them  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and  the 
exhsDsted  state  of  the  men  and  horses  would  allow,  and  slept  on  the 
field."' 

Mr.  Gleig  intersperses  his  work  with  many  portions  of 
conversatioDs,  or  descriptions,  or  opinions,  from  the  Duke's  lips  ; 
but  the  effect,  as  might  be  expected,  is  generally  disappointing. 
We  have  selected  the  one  just  cited  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
stances ;  but  the  practice  is  hardly  fair ;  and  speaking  was  never 
the  Dxikes  Jvrle.  No  man  can  be  expected  always  to  talk  like  a 
look ;  and  to  ensure  strict  accuracy  in  pages  of  conversation,  it 
woold  be  necessary  to  employ  a  short-hand  writer.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  another  conversation  shows,  if  it  be  trustworthy, 
what  good  use  he  made  of  his  habits  of  observation,  and  how  the 
fate  of  a  battle  may  turn  upon  the  display  of  such  qualities  in 
simple  matters  by  a  commanding  officer : — 

'There  was  one  band  in  particular,  under  a  very  daring  leader, 
which  gave  ns  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The  fellow  broke  into  the 
Deocan,  defeated  fiie  Nizam's  troops,  and  was  growing  formidable, 
when  I  set  out  in  search  of  him.  I  was  sufGoring  at  the  time  from 
boils,  »  not  uncommon  complaint  by-the-by  in  India,  and  riding  was 
-  disa^eeable,  but  I  got  upon  my  horse,  and,  after  a  march  of  sixty 
milee,  ascertained  that  he  had  managed  to  put  a  river  between  him 
and  me,  which  the  guides  assured  me  was  impassable.  We  pushed  on 
across  a  large  plain,  and  presently  saw  the  river,  which  certainly  had 
no  laidges  upon  it,  and  looked  very  much  as  if  it  were  too  deep  for 

*  Mr.  Gldg  makes  a  mistake  here.  It  was  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy's 
canoQii,  not  of  his^  musketry,  that  caused  so  much  havoc  amongst  Wellesley's 
troops.  He  sa^s  in  his  despatch,  24th  Sept.  1803  (Gurwood,  toI.  L  p.  324)—*  We 
attacked  them  immediately,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  very  hot  fire  from 
canaoa,  the  execution  of  which  was  terrible.  The  picquets  of  the  infantry  and 
the  74ih.  Beiginient,  which  were  on  the  right  of  the  nrst  and  second  lines,  suffered 
particularly  from  the  fire  of  guns  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position  near  Assye.' 
See  also  the  Kem.  voL  i»  p.  390,  Gurwood,  &c.,  and  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir 
Colin,  CampbelFs  account,  <  Snpplementarv  D^patohes,'  vol.  iv.  p.  184;  also 
Oeoeral  Wellesley  to  Colonel  Munro,  *  Supplementary  Despatohe6,'Tol.  iv.  p.  210. 
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fording.  I  noticed,  howeyer,  that  two  Tillages  stood  directly  opposite 
to  one  another,  looking  like  a  single  village  with  a  stream  nuinixi^ 
through,  and  I  said  to  myself,  ^  These  people  would  not  have  bnilt  ixx 
this  manner,  unless  there  were  some  means  of  communication  frozn. 
side  to  side."  I  made  no  halt,  therefore,  and  found,  sure  enough,  tlub^ 
a  yery  good  ford  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  one  yillage  to  visit  theixr 
neighbours  in  the  other  village  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  We  crossecl 
by  that  ford  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  our  guides,  who  intended  tlie 
robbers  to  get  away ;  and,  overtoking  the  marauders,  we  attacked  and 
dispersed  ^m,  taking  all  their  guns  and  baggage.  I  knew  ih&t|y 
wiiliout  guns  and  broken  up  as  they  were,  they  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
in  detail  by  the  armed  villagers,  and  it  was  sa' 

But  that  which  follows  in  the  same  conversation  is  a  strikiiig^ 
instance  of  the  danger  of  the  system.  One  principle  of  General 
Wellesley's  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas  was  to  choose  a, 
season  of  the  year  when  the  rivers  were  not  fordable.  He  says 
at  p.  140,  vol.  i.,  *  Gurwood,'  in  his  report  to  the  Governor- 
General  :  *  First,  because  if  we  are  to  have  a  war,  we  shall  carry 
it  on  with  great  advantage  during  the  rainy  season.'  And 
again,  at  p.  169,  in  a  letter  to  General  Stuart,  the  *  rivers  that 
rise  from  the  Western  Ghauts  will  soon  fill ;  crossing  them,  to 
the  native  armies,  will  be  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  but 
safe  and  easy  to  the  British  forces.'  He  then  made  use  of  boats 
and  pontoons,  with  which  his  enemies  were  unprovided ;  and  his 
despatches  contain  minute   directions*  for  the  construction  of 

pontoons 

*  The  following  references  to,  and  qootations  firom,  the  '  Sapplementary 
Despatches,'  show  how  General  Wellesley  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against 
Dhoondiah  in  1800,  and  against  the  Mahrattas  in  1803,  first  collected  hoats,  then 
experienced  the  want  of,  and  afterwards  employed,  bridge-equipments  for  the 
transport  of  his  troops  across  the  rivers.  At  p.  317,  toI.  i.,  he  begs  Captain 
Malcolm  to  '  see  that  boats  are  prepared  fbr  the  passage  of  the  rirer.'  At  p.  fil9 
he  says  to  Colonel  Sartorius — 'These  rivers  are  not  fordable  during  the  rainy- 
season.  It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  jungar  upon  each  of  them,  platformed  as  is 
that  between  Tellicherry  and  Cotaparamba  .  .  .  ..and  it  will  be  proper  that  a 
certain  number  of  boats,  platforms,  &c.,  should  be  laid  up  in  Cotaparamba.'  At 
pp.  538, 576,  he  mentions  to  Colonel  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Pater  that  he  has  given 
directions  that  a  large  number  of  boats  may  be  collected  at  Hoonelly,  and  &t  it 
will  be  necessary  to  protect  them.  At  p.  91,  vol.  ii.,  he  tells  Colonel  Stevenson 
'  to  halt  also  somewhere  near  Cadnully  till  some  boats  to  pass  your  corps  over 
can  be  got  together.*  At  p.  96  he  writes  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  9th  August, 
1800  (while  still  chasing  Dhoondiah)— •  He  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Malpoorba. 
A  detachment  is  now  employed  in  crossing  that  river,  and  I  am  here  constructing 
boats  for  the  same  purpose  which  I  propose  to  use  at  Snngoly.'  At  p.  133  he 
writes  to  General  Brathwaite,  13th  August,  1800— •  It  would  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  warfare  in  these  countries  if  the  army  were  provided  with  pontoons. 
If  you  approve  of  the  idea,  I  could  easily  get  some  made  at  Seringapatam.  If  I 
had  had  pontoons  on  the  Malpoorba,  Dhoondiah  could  not  have  escaped  ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  the  advantage  they  would  give  us  over  all  the  native  armies.'  At 
p.  506,  vol.  iii.,  he  writes  to  General  Stuart  from  Seringapatam,  3 1st  December, 
i802— *  It  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  look  forward  to  th§  establishment  of 
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pcKitoons  and  basket-boats,  and  bridges,  as  well  as  for  the  protec- 
tioii  of  ferries.  But  in  direct  continuation  of  the  conversation- 
extract  above  quoted,  Mr.  Gleig  [remarks  to  him:  *The  rivers 
most  have  puzzled  you  at  timesj  for  you  probably  did  not  carry 
pwUocns  with  you  ;  *  and  he  makes  the  poor  Duke  reply : — 

'  No ;  we  had  no  pontoons  in  those  days.    We  crossed  the  rivers  either 
liyfoi^orwhentheseffuledusby  ^nd^esrea^tn^upcmin/Z^  In 

£Kiy  we  made  war  pretty  much  as  Alexander  the  Great  seems  to  have 
^one^  and  as  all  men  must  do  in  such  a  country  as  India  then  was.' . . . 
*  It  was  thus  that  the  Duke  used  to  speak  of  his  own  operations  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  of  his  Indian  wars  generally.' 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a  mistake  could  have  been 
made  by  the  Duke  himself.  It  is  equally  out  the  question  that 
Mr.  Gleig  should  have  invented  a  conversation  directly  contrary 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
particular  war  referred  to.  Although  the  Duke  certainly  had 
not  cylindrical  pontoons  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  yet  he  took  great 
pains  to  obtain,  and  evidently  did  obtain,  pontoons  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  he  unquestionably  made  large  use  of  basket- 
boats  covered  with  skins.  Rafts  resting  on  inflated  skins  have 
been  employed  in  the  East  time  out  of  mind, — indeed  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  used  by  the  Sikhs  in  their  latest 
stm^le  with  the  British  army, — and  Sir  Howard  Douglas  tells 
ns  in  his  work  on  military  bridges  that  he  was  prepared  to  use 
rafts  of  that  kind,  if  necessary,  in  Spain ;  but  we  do  not  find 
any  evidence  of  the  Duke's  troops  in  India  having  availed  them- 
selves of  such  an  expedient 

boats  on  etch  of  the  riyere  Toombaddra,  Werdah,  Malpoorba,  Gu^mrba,  and  Kistna^ 
in  the  banning  of  the  month  of  Jane ;  and  I  had  turned  my  mind  to  Capt  Con- 
ningham  as  the  officer  to  superintend  these  establishments.  He  did  this  duty  before 
ibr  m^  and  understands  it.  At  pp.  54-56,  vol.  iv.,  he  writes  to  M^jor  Doolan  on 
the  27tli  Blarch,  1803 — '  The  sooner  we  begin  to  make  boats  to  keep  up  our  com- 
mimication  the  better,  and  I  look  to  the  SSition  of  Hallihall  and  to  the  Province 
of  Soondah  for  a  lar^  supply.  The  number  which  I  shall  require  from  thence, 
to  be  placed  on  the  nvers  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  is  forty  basket  boats.' 
He  adds  a  detailed  memorandum  respecting  the  construction  of  such  boats,  which 
are  made  of  '  bamboo  lath,  jungle  wood  (the  best  is  called  Souri,  a  tough  thorn) 
eoantry  rope,  leather.'  At  p.  SO  he  writes  from  Poonah,  14th  May,  1803,  to 
General  NichoUs— '  The  rivers  will  fill  between  the  14th  and  20th  June,  and  at 
that  time  we  ought  to  have  the  bridge  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
any  style.  ....  I  should  think  that,  if  all  the  hands  in  the  marine  yard  were 
applied  to  this  object  only  for  the  next  fortnight  or  three  weeks  (and  Aey  cannot 
hm  a  more  important  one),  it  might  still  be  possible  to  supply  the  pontoons  in 
good  time.  At  pp.  88,  89,  he  considers,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Dallas,  19th  May, 
1803^  '  the  mode  in  which  these  pontoons  will  be  fixed  in  the  rivers,'  and  the 
ooriages  on  which  they  will  be  conveyed ;  and  asks  respecting  their  weights  when 
loaded,  and  the  number  of  bullocks  which  will  be  required  to  draw  them.' 
At  pp.  106, 107,  and  109,  he  writes  further  on  the  5th  June,  the  9th  June,  and  the 
10th  June  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan  on  the  same  subjects. 
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We  know,  however,  that  the  Duke  indulged  at  times  in  cLnr 
humour  and  practical  jokes.  Mr.  Gleig  tells  excellent  stories  oF 
them,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert.  Can  he  have  un^t- 
tingly  afforded  another  illustration  of  the  same  sort  ? 

In  1804  our  Se:poy  General,  if  not  sighing  like  Alexander  for 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  began  at  all  events  to  think  seriously 
of  something  beyond  '  an  Indian  career ; '  and  be  advised  Lord 
Momington,  who  had  been  receiving  disagreeable  despatches 
from  England,  to  resign.  His  advice  was  not  followed ;  but 
Lord  Mornington  persuaded  bim,  on  the  other  hand,  to  return 
once  more  to  Seringapatam.      In  the  beginning  of  1805,  however, 

'  no  considerations  were  strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  the  <^ountry. 
On  the  1st  February,  he  renewed  his  application  to  the  Madras 
Government ;  on  the  13th  he  arrived  at  Fort  St.  George,  packed  and 
ready  for  the  voyage;  on  the  16th  he  took  possession  of  a  cabin  in 
H.M.S.  "  Trident,"  and  India  saw  him  no  more.* 

Though  much  dissatisfied  at  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received,  he  was  gratified  in  as  much  as  the  Order  of  tbe  Bath 
was  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  that  his  brother 
was  created  Marquess  Wellesley.  And  he  received  an  address 
from  the  natives  of  Seringapatam,  a  magnificent  banquet  at 
Madras,  a  valuable  sword  from  the  English  at  Calcutta,  and  a 
gold  epergne,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  from  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Deccan. 

But  in  studying  the  Duke's  real  character  and  motives  we 
gain  more  from  private  letters  than  from  either  despatches  or 
reports — always  more  or  less  doubtful — of  conversations.  Of 
those  with  whom  he  corresponded  when  in  India  there  was  no 
one  to  whom  he  was  so  little  reserved,  or  of  whom  he  bad  a 
higher  opinion  than  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm.  A  remark  that 
once  dropped  from  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  ^  was  never  so  much 
inclined  to  think  himself  wrong  as  when  he  difiered  from  Sir 
John  Malcolm,'  is  still  remembered  in  the  Malcolm  family ;  and 
he  expressed  his  own  opinion  of  their  respective  characters,  in 
one  sense,  when  he  said,  in  writing  to  Colonel  Malcolm  on  the 
14th  Sept  1804,  from  Fort  William :  * 

*Tou  and  I  have  frequently  had  discussions  upon  mihtary  and 
poHtical  subjects,  the  result  of  which  has  generally  been  that  we  don't 
much  differ  in  opinion.  You.  generailt/  see  what  is  right  and  wluxt  is 
desirable,  I  what  is  praoticcd.  In  this  instance  I  think  I  have  taken 
a  correct  view  of  the  subject.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  stay  in 
India  one  moment  after  Holkar  will  be  defeated.' 

Malcolm  fully  reciprocated  his  feelings  of  esteem  and  appre- 

*  Kaye's  *  Life  and  Cozrespondeuce  of  M.^en.  Sir  J.  Malcolm.'    1856. 

ciation, 
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ciadon,  and  about  the  same  time  he  received  a  series  of  letters 
from  General  Wellesley  Jfrom  Calcutta,  of  which  Mr.  Kaye  says, 
*  There  was  not  another  man  living  to  whom  Arthur  Wellesley 
would  have  written  such  letters.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  they 
are  sacFed.'  But  of  other  letters  which  passed  between  them, 
Mr.  Kaye  has  published  several  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
General  Wellesley's  return  home  from  India,  and  his  views 
respecting  both  his  own  advancement  and  that  of  Malcolm, 
which  Mr.  Gleig  appears  not  to  have  seen.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  Malcolm  wrote  an  excellent  letter  to  Wellesley, 
pressing  upon  him  the  necessity  for  his  taking  part  in  operations 
which  were  then  pending,  and  pointing  out  to  him  what  assist- 
ance he  would  be  able,  if  he  were  in  the  province,  to  afford  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  both  in  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions and  in  effi»cting  a  political  settlement  He  said  in  the 
coojEse  of  this  letter, — 

*  I  know  circmnstances  might  arise,  which  would  make  your  situation 
in  the  sabordinate  part  it  might  fall  to  your  share  to  act  unpleasant ; 
bat  a  s^ifie  of  duty  and  zeal  for  the  pubhc  service  would  prevent  such 
feeliogB  having  weight;  and  after  the  principles  of  the  line  to  be 
followed  being  clearly  laid  down,  as  they  will  bo  while  you  are  at 
Calcutta,  I  can  see  no  chance  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  any  of  those 
onplqyed.  At  fdl  events,  we  should  not  decline  a  station  in  which 
we  are  positive  we  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  from  a  fear  of  not 
having  it  in  our  power  to  do  all  the  good  we  might  wish  or  intend ;' 

and  towards  the  close  of  it,  referring  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, — 

*It  is,  therefore,  against  these  that  the  great  effort  must  be  made, 
and  the  acidon,  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny  of  our  Indian  empire, 
most  be  fought  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  not  on  the  banks  of  the 


And  the  General  replied  to  that  letter  at  length  in  the  most 
candid  manner.     He  said, — 

*Bat  I  acknowledge  that  I  don't  exactly  see  the  necessity  that  I 
should  stay  several  years  in  India  in  order  to  settle  affairs,  which,  if  I 
had  been  permitted,  I  should  have  settled  long  ago ;  or  any  reason  for 
which  I  ^ould  involve  myself  in  fresh  troubles  and  difficulties,  with 
which  I  have  hitherto  had  no  concern.  I  look  to  England^  and  I  con- 
ceive that  my  views  m  life  will  be  advanced  by  returning  there.  I 
don't  conceive  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me  to  remain  in  a 
Bubotdinate  situation  in  this  country,  conirary  to  my  indmUion,  only 
because  it  will  suit  his  views,  and  will  forward  objects  for  which  1^ 
has  been  labouring.  If  an  officer  in  my  situation  is  the  proper  person 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  measures  to  secure  those 
objeotai  there  must  be  many  equally  capable  with  myself  ofperforming 
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tiioee  duties.  If  they  are  duties  whioli  require  extraordinaiy  qualifi— 
cations  in  the  person  who  is  to  perform  them,  let  General  Lake,  or  ili^o 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  St.  G^rge,  or  am/body  dse^  be  charged 
with  them.  But,  surely,  it  is  not  exactly  reasonable  to  expect  that  X 
should  remain  in  a  subordinate  situation,  contrary  to  my  tndinaiiofB^ 
only  to  inyolve  myself  in  fresh  troubles  and  difficulties.  I  am  posi— 
tivoly  determined  that,  whether  the  Goyemor-General  goes  or  stays,  X 
quit  India  as  soon  as  Ilolkar  will  be  defeated.' 

We  have  italicized  certain  portions  of  this  somewhat  long: 
«xtrac^  which  is  taken  from  the  same  letter  as  we  quoted  above, 
in  order  to  point  out  how  different  were  General  Wellesley's  real 
feelings  from   those  which    Mr.  Gleig,  following  upon   other 
writers,  has  thought  proper  to  ascribe  to  him.     His  views  in  life 
were  to  be  advanced,  his  inclinations  were  to  be  consulted,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Fort  St  George,  or  General  Lake, 
or  anybody  else,  might  undertake  such  services  as  required  to  be 
performed.     Verily,  the  Great  Duke  was,  after  all,  a  marij  with 
feelings,  and  desires,  and  inclinations,  somewhat  like  the  rest  of  us. 
Mr.  Gleig  says, — *  The  Duke's  Indian  Correspondence  now  before 
the  world,  shows  that  in  every  situation  he  paid  strict  regard  to 
the  principles  of  duty,  and  to  that  alone.*    We  do  not  by  any  means 
think  that  the  principle  of  duty  —  thus  pressed  upon  Arthur 
Wellesley  by  John  Malcolm,  and  frequently  enough  pressed  upon 
others  by  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington — was  in  this  instance 
sacrificed  to  self-interest,  for  he  had  served  in  India  for  nine 
years,  had  finished  the  work  in  hand,  and  was  entitled  to  decline 
involving  himself  in  fresh  troubles  and  difficulties.     He  was  not 
obliged  by  duty  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  position  when  he 
felt  himself  entitled  to  a  higher  one ;  and  he  judged  correctly 
43nough  that  men  could  be  found  in  India  to  do  what  the  public 
service  required.     Still  it  is  plain  that  there  was  no  affectation 
of  any  severe  or  romantic  devotion  to  the  abstract  principle  of 
duty.     There  was  a  reasonable  human  sense  of  what  would  be 
agreeable  and  profitable   to  himself.     *Sail  or  sell,*   said  the 
Duke  to  the  subaltern,     *  A  European  career  for  me,*  said  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  himself,  and  to  Malcolm,  when  he  thought  he  had 
been  long  enough  in  India.     On  the  4th  of  February,  1805, 
Malcolm  writes  much  in  the  same  strain  to  Major  Shawe,  and 
in  the  end  of  that  letter  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  General 
Wellesley's  illness. 

'  I  mentioned  the  General  being  unwelL  He  appears  plagued  with 
a  slow  fever.  He  fi^ts  himself,  which  I  never  knew  him  do  before. 
He  told  me  yesterday  he  believed  his  illness  was  partly  caused  by  the 
Anxiety  and  vexation  of  not  being  able  to  decide,  in  a  manner  satis- 
^toTj  to  himself,  the  question  of  going  to  Europe.    He  thinks  he 
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bs  been  shamefdlly  used  in  not  being  put  upon  the  Staff,  &o.,  &c. 
At  be  goes  lean,  I  get  into  condition.  I  am  now  as  stout  as  ever 
•ffttn-' 

In  writing,  bowever,  to  Malcolm  after  embarkation,  General 
Wellesley  persuades  bimself  tbat  his  inclinations  coincide  with 
the  wants  of  the  public  service,  thus, — 

*  I  oannot  express  to  you  the  concern  which  I  felt  at  leaving  Madras. 
Indeed,  I  feel  it  still ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  I  never  took  a  step 
irith  the  propriety  of  which  I  have  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
vbetber  I  view  it  in  relation  to  my  private  views,  or  to  the  public 
iateiests.' 

And  again  from  St  Helena, — 

'  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  had  not  quitted  India,  I  should  have  had 
a  serious  fit  of  illness.  I  was  wasting  away  daily ;  and  latterly,  when 
at  Madias,  I  found  my  strength  fiiiled,  which  had  always  before  held 
out.  I  do  not  recollect  for  many  years  to  have  been  so  well  as  I  have 
&lt  latterly,  particularly  since  I  have  been  here.' 

So  that,  as  Mr.  Kaje  remarks,  *  he  speedily  recovered  under  the 
invigorating  influence  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
mind  resulting  from  a  settled  purpose.' 

In  1807,  again,  Colonel  Malcolm  was  writing  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  India.  He  said,  in  the  course  of  a  long- 
letter,— 

'You  know  me  incapable  of  flattery;  my  opinion  may  on  this 
occasion  be  erroneous,  but  it  is  fixed  beyond  the  power  of  being 
altered,  that  upon  your  appointment  to  be  Governor  and  Oommander- 
in-Ghief  of  Madras,  the  actual  preservation  of  that  part  of  our  British 
Empire  may  in  a  great  degree  depend.' 

And  Sir  Arthur  replied  on  the  15th  of  October,  1807,  from 
Dublin  Castle,— 

'But  I  have  no  inclination  to  refuse  my  services  in  that  country  if 
they  should  be  called  for  at  present,  or  to  do  anything  here  to  serve 
those  for  whom  I  must  ever  retain  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude 
ind  a&ction.  I  don't  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  be  called  upon  to 
go  to  India ;  the  fact  is,  that  men  in  power  in  England  think  very  little 
of  thai  country  ;  and  those  who  do  think  of  it,  feel  very  little  inclination 
that  I  should  go  there.  Besides  that,  I  have  got  pretty  high  upon  the 
tree  since  I  came  here,  and  those  in  power  think  that  I  cannot  well  bo 
spared  from  objects  nearer  home.  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  in 
London  are  crying  out  for  my  return.' 

On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  recommended  Malcolm  npt  to 
retom  to  England  as  long  as  be  could  retain  his  office,  and  a& 
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his  health  would  allow  of  his  remaining  in  India.  He  set  fortli. 
in  glowing  colours,  in  this  and  in  a  former  letter,  the  heav^ 
expenses  that  residence  in  England  entailed,  and  represented  tha^t 
Malcolm  could  not  exist  without  a  much  larger  fortune  tiian  lie 
possessed,  and  would  find  difficulty  in  getting  employed  in  the 
line  to  which  he  was  so  well  suited  and  had  been  accustomed. 

In  after  years,  when  Lord  Wellington  was  working  his  way  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  Malcolm  was  again  communicating  all 
his  schemes  to  him,  and  asking  his  advice ;  and  the  following- 
extracts  from  a  letter  dated  from  near  Pampeluna^  26th  June, 
1813,  are  interesting,  as  showing  to  what  he  attributed  his  own 
rise  in  life,  and  how  he  advised  his  friend  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
as  well  as  expressing  his  feelings  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  his  own  troops  and  those  of  the  enemy : — 

'  Although  I  had  long  been  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  public 
men  of  the  day,  and  lud  some  professional  claims  to  public  notioe 
when  I  returned  to  England,  1  believe  I  should  have  been  but  little 
known,  and  should  not  be  what  I  am,  if  I  had  not  gone  into  Parlia- 
ment I  would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  go  into  Parliam^tit  if  you  can 
afford  it,  if  you  look  to  hi^h  public  employment.  I  likewise  reoom- 
mend  to  you  not  to  fix  yourself  upon  Lord  Wellesley,  or  any  other 
great  man.  Ton  are  big  enough,  unless  much  altered,  to  walk  alone ; 
and  you  will  accomplish  your  object  soonest  in  that  way.  Don% 
however,  be  in  a  hurry. 

'  Ton  will  hear  of  events  here.  I  have  taken  more  guns  from  these 
fellows  in  the  last  action  than  1  took  at  Assaye,  without  much  more 
loss,  upon  about  seventy  thousand  men  engaged.  The  two  armies 
were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  but  they  cannot  stand  us  now  at  all.* 

And  he  says  in  another  letter  of  August  1813,  which  is  also 
published  in  the  latest  edition  of  Gurwood  : — 

*  You  had  better  adhere  to  your  objepts  in  India.  (Jet  into  Par- 
liament if  you  can  afford  it ;  be  nobody's  man  but  your  own,  and  you 
will  soon  be  known,  and  will  get  on.' 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  Duke  in  a  later 
part  of  *  Malcolm's  Life  '  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  In  the 
mean  time  we  return  to  his  arrival  in  England  from  India,  as  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  K.C.B.,  in  September,  1805.  The  voyage 
occupied  five  months,  including  one  month  enjoyed  in  the 
*  beautiful  and  salubrious  island  of  Saint  Helena.'  Omitting  the 
fruitless  expedition  to  Hanover  at  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Gleig  duly  records  some  of  his  interviews  with,  and  letters 
respecting,  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day,  his  measures  for 
defending  his  brother's  administration  in  India,  his  entering 
Parliament  for  the   borough   of  Rye  (where  the  *  Government 

interest 
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intcreat  was  paramount  *),  and  his  appointment  to  the  command 
of  the  Hastings  district.  Much  merit  is  attributed  to  Sir 
Ardkor  for  accepting  this  command.  Mr.  Gleig  says,  at 
page  49:— 

'  Had  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  slight  rather  than  a  &YOur,  no  one 
could  have  been  surprised.  The  descent  was  striking  enough  from 
die  numagement  of  great  armies  in  the  field,  to  the  routine  duty  of 
drilling  and  inspecting  two  or  three  battalions  at  a  home  station.  But 
Sir  .Aititor  never  for  a  moment  took  so  unworthy  a  view  of  the  matter, 
^  I  bnre  eaten  the  King's  salt,"  was  his  reply  to  some  who  remarked 
en  tiie  anangement,  "  and  cormder  myself  hound  to  go  where  I  am  sent, 
and  hdoas  lam  orderedJ* ' 

We  think  the  point  itself  is  much  overstrained.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Sir  Arthur  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  first  home 
command  that  was  offered  to  him.  Those  who  look  upon  such 
appointments  as  slights  rather  than  favours  do  not  get  on  in  the 
world.  His  brother  was  not  at  the  head  of  a£Siirs  in  England. 
The  Duke  of  York  promised  him  employment,  and  oflferad  him 
the  first  suitable  command  that  he  had  to  bestow.  It  was  hardly 
so  unimportant  as  has  been  represented.  The  present  Duke  says, 
in  his  Preface  to  vol.  v.  *  Supplemental  Despatches.'  *  In  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1806,  he  was  posted  to  a  brigade  of  infantry  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  in  readiness  to  resist  an  expected  invasion  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.'  Having  returned  from  splendid  pros- 
pects in  India,  expressly  with  views  of  European  service,  he 
was  not  likely,  with  the  sound  sense  that  he  possessed,  to  throw 
away  any  chance  that  might  tend  towards  ultimate  success.  Did 
he  not  write  to  Malcolm,  *  Don't  however  be  in  a  hurry?' 
We  next  come  to  Sir  Arthur's  appointment,  with  8000/.  a  year, 
to  the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland,  in  which  oflSce,  amongst 
odier  important  trusts,  the  duty  was  committed  to  him,  of 
'  managing  what  were  called  the  political  influences  of  Iceland,' 
which  *  had  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  with  just  so  much  of 
disguise,  as  to  render  the  corruption  over  which  the  veil  was 
assumed  to  be  thrown  doubly  hideous.'  Mr.  Gleig  has  often 
heard  him  *  speak  of  the  political  system  of  that  period,  and 
alway»  in  the  same  terms.'  And  the  following  are  some  of  the 
expressions  which  he  attributes  to  him,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
Tersation, — 

*  But  if  the  object  sought  be  the  best  possible  Government,  and  if 
that  Government  cannot  be  obtained  except  through  the  venality  of 
mdiriduals,  you  sarely  won't  blame  those  who  tfim  even  the  moral 
weaknesses  of  individuals  to  good  account?'  .  .  .  .  '  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  no  nation  has  thriven,  or  ever  will  thrive, 
ander  a. scramble.    And,  therefore,  since  I  cannot  command  a  majority 

in 
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in  faTOor  of  order,  except  by  inflnence,  I  am  willing  to  nse  inflneaoe^ 
even  though  the  particular  manner  of  using  it  may  go  against   tbo 

grain '  '  It  is  in  counties,  and  in  what  are  calleid  open  boroo^Iis^ 

that  the  influence  of  Government  tells  most,  particularly  in  Irelazid, 
where  in  my  day  at  least,  almost  every  man  of  mark  in  the  state  Iracl 
his  price.' 

And  in  the  summary  of  his   character   Mr.  Gleig  fordiei* 
remarks : — 

'  EEis  Irish  Administration  has,  indeed,  been  described  by  some- 
writers  as  disfigured  by  the  grossest  jobbe^.  Is  this  fair  ?  Is  this 
candid  ?  Certunly  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  jobbed ;  but  let  us  not  forged 
that  in  those  days  Government  was  avowedly  carried  on  by  infln^ioe  ; 
and  that  influence,  especially  in  Ireland,  meant  pensions,  places,  and 
hard  cash.'  .  .  .  .  '  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  open,  and  therefore 
the  most  honest,  trafficker  in  Parliamentary  support  that  ever  bartered 
place  or  pension  for  votes.  He  never  affected  to  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  correspondents.  He  knew  them  to  be  venal,  and  he 
bribed  them  because  it  was  his  duty  to  the  Government  which  ho 
served  to  do  so.' 

But  he  contradicts  himself  lower  in  the  same  page, — 

'  He  will  not  arrive  at  an  end  justifiable  in  itself^  by  means  ^diiclr 
cannot  he  justified.    He  will  never  do  evil  that  good  may  come.' 

And  again  in  the  following  page, — 

'  Whatever  partook,  or  seemed  to  partake,  of  the  crooked  or  dis* 
ingenuous,  was  abhorrent  to  his  nature ;  nor  would  any  considerations 
of  probable  gain  even  to  the  country  induce  him  to  take  part  in  it.' 

Looking  back  upon  the  Duke's  history  as  a  whole,  we  certain]  j 
feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  *  que  diable  faisait-il  dans  cette  galere.' 
How  came  he  thus  to  be  made  a  willing  and  able  instrument  of  the 
grossest  corruption  ?  No  doubt  had  he  refused  to  govern  Ireland 
by  applying  to  its  inhabitants  the  only  motives  by  which  they 
could  be  induced  to  act,  he  would  have  done  very  differently  from 
the  public  men  of  that  day.  Lord  Comwallis,  for  instance,  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  discredit  which  attached  to  jobbing  of  every  kind^ 
and  in  his  Indian  letters  he  descants  with  the  utmost  acrimony 
upon  the  conduct  of  men  as  upright  as  himself,  whom  he  conceives- 
to  have  practised  it — ^yet  in  his  Irish  correspondence  he  describes  * 
himself  as  engaged  carrying  on  a  system  of  corruption.    But  he  was 

♦  *  Comwallis  Despatches/  iii.  39  (a.d.  1799).  •  You,  who  know  how  I  detest  a. 
job,  will  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  I  must  often  have  to  keep  my  temper; 
but  still  the  object  [the  Union]  is  great,  and  perhaps  the  sanration  of  the  British 
empire  may  depend  upon  it.  I  shall  therefore  as  much  as  possible  overcome  my 
detestation  of  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged  and  work  on  steadily  to  my 
point' 

a  leading 
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a  leading  politician^  and  had  a  great  object  in  view — the  Union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  Men  of  spodess  personal  honour, 
such  as  Windham,  had  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary; 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  England  in  succession — no  ignoble 
series  of  men  —  had  tolerated,  and  might  be  said  to  have 
sanctioned,  the  system.  Yet  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  a  military  man,  was  obliged  to  accept  an  office 
which  could  only  be  worked  by  the  means  he  describes.  But  he, 
DO  doubt,  received  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions  lessons  of 
human  nature  which  his  observant  mind  turned  to  good  account 
in  his  subsequent  dealings  with  men,  both  in  war  and  diplomacy. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
these  discrepancies,  to  the  birth  of  his  son  on  the  7th  February, 
1807 ;  for  we  find  that  he  had,  on  the  10th  of  the  previous 
April,  married  the  same  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  *  to  whom 
as  a  Captain  of  Cavalry  he  became  attached.' 

\yhen  it  was  determined  to  despatch  the  Copenhagen  expe- 
dition, to  prevent  Buonaparte  from  using  the  Danish  fleet 
against  ourselves.  Sir  Arthur  applied  for  a  command  in  it.  He 
was,  however,  doing  his  work  so  well  in  Ireland,  that  his  appli- 
cation was  not  in  the  first  instance  favourably  entertained,  and 
he,  therefore,  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  7th  June, — 

'  As  I  am  determined  not  to  give  up  the  military  profession,  and  as 
I  know  that  I  can  be  of  no  service  in  it  unless  I  have  the  confidenco 
and  esteem  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  I  must  shape  my 
eonrse  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  preferring 
lucrative  civil  employment  to  active  service  in  the  field.* 

He  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  (the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland),  about  the  same  time : — 

'  I  accepted  my  office  in  Ireland  solely  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  not  preclude  me  from  such  service  when  an  opportunity  should 
offer;  and  I  am  convinced  that  though  you  may  feel  some  incon- 
venience from  my  temporary  absence,  supposing  that  it  is  intended 
that  I  should  return  to  you,  or  from  the  loss  of  the  assistance  of  an 
old  friend,  supposing  that  it  is  not,  you  would  he  the  last  man  to 
desire  or  to  wish  that  I  should  do  anything  with  which  I  should  not 
be  satisfied  myself;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  should  not  be  satisfied 
if  I  allowed  any  opportunity  of  service  to  pass  by  without  offering 
mjseUl' 

We  give  these  quotations  entire  from  Mr.  Gleig's  work,  as 
showing  how  determined  Sir  Arthur  was  not  to  lose  any  oppor- 
tunity of  military  service,  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  and  of  carving  his  way  upwards.  Better  proof  can  hardly 
be  required  of  the  lofty  ambition  by  which  he  was  actuated,  but 
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which  Mr.  Gleig  wonld^  in  qpite  of  the  eridaice  he  himself* 
adduces,  deny  to  his  character.     Sir  Arthur,  tberefore,  leaviiig^  a. 
substitnte  in  his  Dublin  oiffice,  joined  the  Danish  expedition, 
under  Lord  Cathcart. 

He  proposed  wisely^  and  in  a  hmnane  spirit,  to  save  Copen- 
hagen from  bombaidmcnt,  and  to  starve  it  oat  by  cuttings  off  its 
means  of  communication  with  the  main  land;  but  his  riews 
were  rejected,  and  he  was  despatched  with  his  division  into  the 
interior,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  the 
si^[e.  He  encountered  the  Danes  near  Keoge,  and  defeated 
them,  capturing  1500  prisoners  and  14  gunS|  and  after  nego* 
cia^ing  for  the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  he  returned  to  England 
in  the  frigate  which  brought  home  the  despatches.  Besides 
obtaining  credit  with  the  army  and  the  Government^  and  esteem 
from  the  native  populaticm,  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  them,  he  received  the  special  thaidu  of  the 
British  Parliament  for  this  three  months  of  service.  And  M. 
Thiers  refers  to  him  in  his  History,  as  an  officer  who,  after 
seeing  service  in  India,  was  mainly  known  for  his  able  amdnct 
at  Ci^nhagen. 

But  he  was  not  now  to  remain  long  in  peaceful  employment. 
The  project  which  had  been  entertained  of  conquering  Spanish 
America  in  revenge  for  the  disaster  of  Buenos  Ayres  fell  to  the 
ground  on  the  receipt  of  the  important  intelligence  that  the 
Spanish  nation  had  risen  agaiost  their  French  invaders.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  had  drawn  up  numerous  minutes  on  the  subject 
between  1806  and  1808,  and  had  been  appointed  to  a  force 
assembled  at  Cork  for  transport  to  South  America.  He  was 
next  consulted  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  assisting  the 
Peninsular  patriots,  and  the  offer  of  a  command  in  the  expedi- 
tion, when  it  was  proposed  to  divert  it  to  that  purpose,  was 
naturally  made  to  lunu  Mr.  Gleig  says  the  offer  was^  clogged* 
with  G(«ditions  which  rendered  the  acceptance  inconvenient,  if 
not  disagreeable.  *  They '(the  Government,  we  presume)  'in- 
sisted on  retaining  his  services  in  Ireland^  and  that  he  should 
again  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  by  deputy.'  But  it  could 
have  been  no  great  hardship  to  him  to  continue  to  hold  such  an 
office  by  deputy,  and  to  receive  part  of  the  emoluments  attached 
to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  obtained  what  his  soul  chiefly 
coveted — a  military  command.  Whether  *thcy'  intended  and 
desired  him  to  refuse  the  command — as  believed  by  Mr.  Gleig 
— or  not,  he  *  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  deterred  by  trifles,' 
and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  was  settled. 

Before  Sir  Arthur  started  for  Portugal,  a  conversation  occurred 

between 
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lietweeD  liim  and  Mr.  Croker  in  London,  which  was  after- 
wards quoted  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.*  Mr.  Gleig  cites 
tiie  most  material  part  of  the  conTersation : — 

'  ^niey  (the  FrMich)  have  hesidea,  it  seems,  a  new  system,  which 
I  bas  oat-manoaavTed  and  overwhebned  all  the  armies  of  Eqk^  ;  but 
no  matter,  mj  die  is  cast.  They  may  overwhehn,  but  I  don't  think 
they  will  out-manoBUvre  me.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  afraid  of 
tim,  as  everybody  else  seems  to  be ;  and,  secondly,  if  what  I  hear  of 
thflir  system  of  mancenvring  be  true,  I  think  it  a  felse  one  against 
troops  steady  enough,  as  I  hope  mine  are,  to  receive  them  with  the 
biyoofit.  I  suspect  tiiat  half  the  continental  armies  were  more  than 
balf  beaten  bedGbre  the  battle  began.  I,  at  least,  will  not  be  frightened 
befivolksnd.' 

Aftei  making  the  quotation,  Mr.  Gleig  intimates  a  suspicion 
*'  that  Mr.  Croker's  memory  was  a  little  at  fault  in  regard  to 
details ;'  and  he  adds,  *  the  flourish  about  receiving  the  French 
with  the  baycmet,  and  the  steadiness  required  to  do  so,  was  not, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's,  but  Mr.  Croker's 
JhurisV  But  the  only  reasons  he  gives  for  the  latter  belief  are 
iiiat  the  phraseology  is  not  the  Duke's  and  the  inferences  to 
which  it  leads  would  be  unsound.     He  explains  that — 

'  The  Duke  knew  better  than  most  men  that  the  only  difference 
then  between  French  and  English  tactics  was  this,  that  whereas  the 
French  attacked  in  column,  the  English  always  attacked  in  line ;  and 
tbt  tiie  real  resistance  to  an  attack  by  troops  waiting  for  their  adver- 
arieB  in  line  comes  from  the  yolume  of  fiire  with  which  the  colnnm 
isieeaved.  All  armies,  French  as  well  as  English,  Bussian,  Ger- 
aHD,  and  Italians,  defend  a  position  in  Hne,  provided  tiie  assailanis 
gne  them  time  to  dofdoy.  But  the  English  alone  have  hitherto 
atiaflked  in  line,  though  I  believe  that  the  armies  of  other  nations  are 
^iisasjf  in  this  respect  to  faUaw  tbaiz  example.' 

The  information  here  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Gleig  is  not  in  all 
respects  accurate.  At  present,  we  apprehend,  English  troops 
would  only  occasionally,  and  other  troops  would  never,  attack  in 
line  on  the  field  of  battle.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  but 
English  troops  could  now  be  trusted  to  resist  a  serious  attack  in 
line,  t.  e,  with  a  line  of  battle  formed  of  regiments  or  battalions 
inltHe. 

At  Waterloo  the  Duke  received  the  charges  of  the  columns  of 
4e  Guard  wiA  his  English  troops  in  line,  but  he  did  not  venture 
to  trust  his  foreign  troops  in  that  formation  at  any  tinie  during 
thehatdcL 

At  file  time  of  the  conversation  objected  to  by  Mr.  Gleig, 
l^t'i^een  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Croker,  the  question  of  line  versus 

^  ♦  Qaaiteriy  Beview,  voL  xciL  p.  619.  ^ 
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column  had  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  mooted ;  and  the 
Dake  would  naturally  have  mentioned  the  steadiness  of  the 
British  infantrj  to  stand  to  their  bayonets,  as  his  reason  for 
believing  that  he  could  beat  the  terrible  French  columns  (whose 
charges  no  other  armies  had  been  able  to  resist),  rather  than  any 
expectation  of  receiving  them  in  line,  as  he  found  by  subsequent 
experience  in  the  Peninsula  that  he  was  able  to  do. 

We  confess  to  at  least  an  average  belief  in  the  fallibility  of 
human  nature,  and  mistrust  of  the  accuracy  of  recorded  conver- 
sations, but  we  are  certainly  inclined  in  this  instance  to  pin 
our  faith  on  Mr.  Croker. 

When  Sir  Arthur  sailed  from  England  in  the  ^  Crocodile '  for 
the  Peninsula  he  commanded  a  force  of  about  10,000  men,  with 
liberty  of  action ;  but, .  as  the  ideas  of  the  Government  ex- 
panded, he  became  chief  of  the  advanced  guard  only  of  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  comprising  six  General  officers  who  were  his 
seniors.     He  wrote  accordingly  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  say — 

*  Whether  I  am  to  conunand  the  army  or  not,  or  even  to  quit  it,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  insure  success,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
I  shall  not  hurry  the  operations,  or  commence  them  one  moment 
sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  commenced,  in  order  that  I  may  acquire 
the  credit  of  success/ 

And  he  at  once  showed  by  his  first  operations  that  his  confi- 
dence in  himself  was  thoroughly  warranted.  At  Roli9a  his 
demeanour  and  his  dispositions  commanded  confidence  and  en- 
sured success.  Prevented  by  others — *  who  had  not  come  to  run 
risks ' — from  following  up  his  victory  as  he  wished  to  do,  he  led 
his  corps  to  the  position  of  Vimiero.  Again  victorious,  and  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  his  enemy,  he  signed,  under  the  directions 
of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  preliminary  agreement  which  led  to 
the  celebrated  convention  of  Cintra.  On  this  subject  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  under  date  wrongly  given  by  Mr.  Gleig  as 
the  23rd  Aprils  instead  of  Atigust^  1808 : — 

^  Although  my  name  is  affixed  to  tiiiis  instrument,  I  beg  that  yon 
will  not  believe  that  I  negociated  it,  that  I  approved  of  it,  or  that  I 
had  any  hand  in  wording  it.  It  was  negociated  by  the  Greneral  him- 
self in  my  presence  and  that  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  after  it  hsA 
been  drawn  out  by  Eellerman  himself^  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  desired  mo 

to  sign  it.' *  I  approve  of  allowing  the  French  to  evacuate 

Portugal*  ..'..*  It  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  General  to  have 
30,000  Englishmen  in  Spain,  and  10,000  or  12,000  additional  French- 
men on  the  northern  frontier  of  Spain,  than  to  have  the  Frenchmen  in 
Portugal,  and  the  Englishmen  employed  in  the  blockade  or  siege  oi 
strong  places.' 

His  manner  became,  thenceforth  distant  to  Sir  Hew  Ddrymple, 

o  and 
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and  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  himself  been  disappointed  in  not 
receiving  die  chief  command,  shared  in  his  dissatisfaction. 

Tlie  disappointment  which  prevailed  in  England  on  the  subject 
of  this  convention  determined  Sir  Arthur  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  to  a  public  inquiry,  and  he  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
energy  and  sagacity  to  represent  his  own  views.  But  he  began 
later  to  despair  of  setting  himself  right,  and  in  writing  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  again,  on  the  14th  October,  he  expressed  himself 
somewhat  difierently : —  * 

'  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  I  shonld  not  be  able  to  convince 
ihe  public  of  the  goodness  of  my  motives  for  signing  the  armistice;  and 
the  late  diacussions  in  Middlesex  and  elsewhere,  and  the  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers,  which  after  all  rule  everything  in  thLs  country, 
tend  to  oonvinoe  me  that  it  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
"benefit  of  an  acquittal,  and  that  the  news-writers  and  the  orators  of 
Ihe  day  are  determined  to  listen  to  nothing  in  my  justification. 

It  is  singular  that  Sir  Arthur  should  have  consented  to  sign 
the  annistice,  in  place  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  or  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  when  he  objected,  as  he  mentioned  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  the  first  letter,  to  its  ^  verbiage '  and  to  the  indefinite  suspen- 
non  of  hostilities.  It  was  natural  enough  in  the  public  to  look 
to  his  signature  as  a  token  of  his  approval,  and  he  was  hardly 
the  man  to  have  been  coerced  into  signing  anything  that  he 
stroi^ly  disapproved.  But  the  arrangement  was  by  no  means  a 
bad  one.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  had  been  cleared  of  its 
invaders,  after  two  successful  battles,  within  a  month.  Sir  Arthur 
would  not  have  allowed  the  French  to  escape  so  easily  if  he  had 
beai  left  to  himself ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  volume  Qcvii.)  of 
the  Napoleon  Correspondence  published  last  year  that  Napoleon 
{who  by  no  means  foresaw  the  importance  of  the  little  cloud  that 
was  rising  in  Portugal)  considered  the  convention  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  English.     He  says : — 

*I  wish  to  know  why,  six  weeks  ago,  he  (the  Duke  of  Abrantes)  did 
not  intrench  himseK  in  a  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  or  in  some 
'Other  suitable  position,  and  await  assistance,  having  supplied  his  army? 
This  is  what  he  should  have  done  by  the  rules  of  war&re  in  such  a 
Atoation.' 

After  his  return  to  London  Sir  Arthur  wrote  (on  the  7th  of 
October,  1808)  to  Sir  John  Moore  :— 

^  I  find  that  by  the  distribution  I  am  placed  under  your  command, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  to  me.  I  will  go  to 
Conma  immediately,  where  I  hope  to  find  you.' 

But  he  was  prevented,  while  waiting  in  London  for  the  in- 
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mdrj,  from  taking  paol  in  die  operations  tinder  that  General. 
Mr.  Gleig  complains  much  of  tlie  result  of  the  inquiry : — 

*  Sir  Arflmr,  still  treating  with  the  ntmost  possible  delicacj  ofificers 
who  were  by  no  means  so  delicate  towards  him,  proved  his  own  case. 
The  Coort  listened  with  partial  eare  to  the  statements  of  Sir  Hn^  and 
Sir  Hany ;  and  the  final  issue  was  a  dedaiatioQ  that  nobody  was 
to  Uame ;  that  all  which  oonld  have  been  reasonably  expected  nnder 
^  circnmstances  had  been  done,  so  that  further  proceedings  in  the 
case  were  not  necessary.' 

Bnt,  at  all  events,  *  one  of  the  first  acts  of  both  Houses,  wlien 
Parliament  met  in  January,  1809,  was  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  the  army  which  had  served  under 
him.' 

After  the  battle  of  Coninna  Lord  Castlereaghi  proposed  to  tlie 
Junta  of  Seville  to  make  Cadiz  the  base  of  Britisb  operations  ; 
but  he  afterwards  consulted  Sir  Arthur,  and  obtained  from  him 
the  able  and  comprehensive  minute,  which,  recommending  that 
Portugal  should  be  defended  partly  by  British  troops  and  partly, 
afber  die  Indian  method,  by  native  troops  under  British  officers, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  system  on  which  the  Peninsular  war 
was  afterwards  conducted.  This  minute  also,  as  is  well  known, 
prophetically  described  Napoleon's  political  system  as  *  one  of 
terror,  wiuch  must  crumble  to  pieces  if  once  effectually  checked,' 
and  suggested  that  the  first  decided  check  might  be  given  to  it 
in  Portugal  at  the  same  time  that  the  operations  in  Portugal 
would  be  highly  favourable  to  ibe  Spaniards.  It  produced  a 
great  effect,  and  Sir  Arthur's  views  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Cabinet  on  the  refusal  of  the  Spaniards  to  receive  a  British 
garrison  at  Cadiz. 

The  grand  opportunity  for  which  our  great  soldier  had  been 
yearning  and  labouring  at  length  presented  itself.  He  resigned 
his  seat  in  Parliament  and  his  office  in  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to 
Portugal,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  carry  out  his  own  views, 
with  the  approval  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  Government. 
General  Beresford  was  appointed,  on  his  recommendation,  to 
command  the  Portuguese  contingent  under  his  orders,  and  he 
started,  with  about  20,000  British,  to  make  head  against  more 
than  ten  times  that  number  of  French  troops. 

But  we  must  reserve  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Peninsula 
for  another  article. 


Art. 
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Art.  n. — 1.  Les  Formats  pmir  la  Foi.  £tude  Histariqne^ 
16S4-1755.     Par  Adiaiiase  Coqneivl,  Fils.     Paris,  1866. 

1  MemoiresdTun  Prategtant  comdamnS  aux  Galhres  de  Frcance  pour 
€au$e  ie  XeKfficn.    Faris,  1864. 

i  Arnold  Delahaize;  cr  the  Huguenot  Pagtor.    London,  1868. 

4.  Hem  de  Rohan ;  or  the  Huguenei  Refugee.  By  Francisca 
Ingram  Oavry,  author  of  ^  Arnold  Delahaize.'     London,  1865. 

rE  moomfiil  jet  glorious  uinals  of  religious  persecution 
form  a  chapter  of  und3dng  interest  in  human  historj« 
The  names  of  persecutors  and  of  martjrs  stand  out  on  its 
pages  in  conspicuous  and  unfading  colours.  Imagination  in- 
vests hoth  alike  with  something  of  the  super-human.  In  the 
former  a  perfection  of  malignity,  an  induration  of  the  heart  and 
OQoscience,  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  fiendish  inspiration ;  in 
the  latter  a  sublime  combmation  of  fortitude  and  meekness  seems 
to  exalt  our  poor  human  naturo  to  the  confines  of  the  divine.  In 
all  diat  band  of  heroes,  who,  in  various  countries  and  periods, 
have  given  their  lives  for  their  religion,  we  find  a  common 
type.  Minor  differences  of  race  and  character  are  merged  in  the 
assimilating  element  of  a  victorious  faith.  Englishman  and 
Frenchman,  Hollander  and  Italian,  Asiatic  and  African,  have  in 
thdr  torn  undergone  the  fiery  trial ;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discriminate  the  special  features  which  have  distinguished  each, 
or  to  award  the  palm  of  fortitude  among  the  rival  martyrs. 
All  of  them,  in  truth,  were  fellow-soldiers  in  that  *  noble  army,' 
and  die  banner  under  which  they  fought  was  the  common 
standard  of  Christendom. 

TTie  sufferings  of  the  Protestants  of  France  in  the  reign  of 
I/>Tiis  XIV.,  subsequent  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
are  in  their  general  features  familiar  to  most  readers  of  history. 
The  ^Dragonnades,'  which,  under  the  influence  of  his  Minister 
Lonyois  and  of  his  Jesuitical  and  priestly  counsellors,  the  King 
inflicted  upon  his  unoffending  Hugonot  subjects,  will  affix  an 
everlasting  stigma  on  the  reign  of  the  *  Grand  M onarque.^  A 
Iwital  soldiery,  subject  to  no  check  of  restraint,  were  quartered 
ia  the  homes  of  tiie  families  who  adhered  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
■nd  Aey  exercised  the  utmost  rigour  of  pillage,  torture,  and  outr 
^e,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  upon  the  helpless  recusants. 
Neither  was  escape  pennitted  to  those  who  found  the  persecu- 
tion hi  Aeir  homes  intolerable.  The  strictest  precautions  were 
•dopled  to  deprivte  the  victims  of  tyranny  of  that  alternative. 
The  guards  were  doubled  at  Ae  frontieis ;  the  peasants  were 
«ij<Mned  to  aid  in  arresting  fugitives;  soldiers  were  dispersed 
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over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  rigorous  orders  were  given 
to  stop  any  person  passing  the  frontiers  without  a  passport.  In 
spite  of  all  these  precautions,  it  is  true,  great  numb^  of  tlie 
persecuted  did  find  means  to  escape,  and  setded  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  of  which  they  and  their  descendants  became 
some  of  the  most  valued  citizens.  But  the  escape  of  these  for* 
tunate  persons  was  not  effected  without  fearful  risk :  confinement 
to  the  galleys  for  life  was  the  penalty  of  the  arrested  fugitive. 

The  condition  of  those  upon  whom  this  sentence  was  carried 
out  may  be  described  without  any  exaggeration  as  ^  worse  thAn 
death.'  It  wds  death  in  a  multitude  of  cases  without  the  ele- 
vating consciousness  of  martyrdom,  or  the  mercy  of  a  speedy 
release  from  suffering.  It  was  a  gradual  death  from  excessive 
labour  and  ill-usage,  terminating  a  servitude  in  which  the 
wretched  victim  underwent  almost  every  form  of  misery  most 
terrible  to  human  nature — cold,  hunger,  chains,  scourging,  sick* 
ness — ^superadded  to  the  occasional  horrors  of  naval  warfare  and 
the  perils  of  shipwreck.  Descriptions  of  other  forms  of  perse- 
cution have  often  moved  our  sympathies.  We  have  shuddered 
at  the  martyrdoms  of  the  stake,  the  pincers,  or  the  rack — 

*the  agonising  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown  and  Damien's  bed  of  steel,' 

but  the  condition  of  the  galley-slave,  the  details  of  whose  suffer- 
ings were  out  of  sight  and  little  known,  excite  in  our  minds  a 
much  less  keen  emotion.  It  conveys,  indeed,  a  vague  notion  of 
severe  and  unremitting  labour ;  but  we  do  not  recognise  in  it 
what  it  really  was — a  form  of  martyrdom  more  calculated,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  to  test  to  the  uttermost  the  capacity  of 
endurance  in  human  beings. 

Of  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy  *  Formats  pour  la  Fol,'  as 
they  were  popularly  called  by  their  contemporaries,  some  inte* 
resting  records  have  been  preserved  in  such  of  die  memoirs  and 
narratives,  drawn  up  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  as  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  compilation  of  M.  Athanase  Coquerel,  under 
the  above  title,  furnishes  a  good,  though  brief,  account  derived 
from  such  sources,  of  die  nature  and  extent  of  the  persecution  of 
which  the  galleys  were  the  scene.  Among  the  documents  com- 
prised in  this  volume  is  a  catalogue,  formed  from  a  collection  of 
various  extant  lists,  of  the  Protestants  under  sentence  at  the 
galleys  from  1684  to  1762,  specifying  their  names,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  their  places  of  birth,  age,  sentence,  period  of 
suffering,  and  the  date  of  its  termination,  whether  by  release 
or  death.  One  of  the  most  complete  of  these  lists,  Aat  of 
M.  M.  Haag,  gives  a  total — probably  below  the  truth — of  no 
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ies  than  1480  convicts,  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  adherence 
to  the  Teibrmed  faith  during  the  period  referred  to.  Almost  every 
Twiety  oi  age,  class,  and  condition,  is  represented  in  these  rolls. 
The  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  sentenced  for  attending  with  his 
parents  at  their  prayer-meetings,  and  the  old  man  of  seventy  years 
iDd  upwards,  -whose  brief  remnant  of  life  was  in  most  cases 
speedily  cut  short  by  the  rigours  of  his  treatment,  are  found  there. 
There,  among  the  humble  and  low-bom  members  of  the  reformed 
cimrch  are  enrolled  no  less  than  forty-six  gentlemen  of  birth,  and 
two  dievaliers  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  There  are  the  names  of 
some  men,  such  as  the  erudite  Louis  de  Marolles,  eminent  for 
their  attainments  in  science  and  learning,  and  who  found  even 
in  their  vile  floating  dungeons  some  consolation  from,  and  means 
to  cany  on,  their  cherished  studies.  Of  the  ministers  of  the 
proscribed  religion  but  very  few  names  occur,  which  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  rare  exceptions  that  the  sentence 
of  death  in  their  case  was  commuted  for  the  doubtful  mercy  of 
the  galleys.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  appearance  in  this 
martyr-roll  of  a  few  individuals,  bom  and  educated  as  Roman 
Cathdics,  who  embraced,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm  that 
raged  against  it,  the  persecuted  side.  One  of  these  converts  was 
Jeao  Bion,  the  chaplain  of  the  '  La  Superbe '  galley,  who  has 
recorded  in  his  touching  narrative,  published  in  London  and  at 
Amsterdam  in  1708-9,  the  circumstances  which  impelled  him 
'to  preach  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.'  It  was  when  he 
viuted  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel  the  mangled  and  bleeding  suf- 
ferers who  had  undergone  the  terrible  *  bastonnade '  for  refusing 
to  kneel  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  and  when  shocked  at  that 
spectacle  he  found  himself  addressed  by  them  in  words  of  comfort 
aiul  encouragement,  that  his  heart  was  melted  and  his  creed 
chained.  *  Their  blood,'  he  says,  *  preached  to  me,  and  I  felt 
myself  a  Protestant' 

The  account  of  the  treatment  and  condition  of  the  convicts  on 
board  the  galleys,  which  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Coquerel's  volume, 
is  mainly  derived  from  the  other  work,  of  which  the  title  is  also 
prefixed  to  this  article,  the  *  Mcmoires  of  Jean  Marteilhe.'  The 
J^nuineness  of  this  narrative,  which  was  originally  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  1757,  and  is  referred  to  in  several  contemporary 
pablications,  appears  to  be  beyond  question.  The  work  had, 
however,  become  extremely  scarce ;  only  two  or  three  copies  were 
known  to  exist,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  rescued  from 
oblivion.  It  was  known,  however,  to  M.  Michelet,  who  in  the 
13th  volume  of  his  *  History  of  France,'  containing  an  account  of 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  referred  to  and  cited  from 

the 
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the  volnme,  characterudng  the  neglect  to  le-piiblidi  it  as  dii»- 
creditable  to  Protestants,  and  describing  it  in  diese  terms : — 

'  Cast  im  HTie  da  premier  ordie  par  la  chaimante  nazret^  du  rteit, 
rang^qne  donoeor,  toit  oomnia  eoitrs  teoe  et  eieL  Oommeiit  ne  le 
ze-impiime-t-on  pas  ? ' 

The  re-pablicatlon  of  the  volume  in  Paris  in  1864,  under  t3he 
editorship  of  M.  Paumier,  is  the  answer  to  this  appeal ;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
records  of  genuine  martjrol<^  could  hardly  be  found.      The 
style  of  the  narrative  in  its  graphic  simplicity  reminds  ns    of 
Defoe ;  but  the  well-authenticated  facts  which  it  relates  are  more 
interesting  dian  fiction,  and  the  incidents  not  less  strange.     The 
pictures  which  Miss  Ouvry  has  dravm  in  her  two  pleasing  tales 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  high-minded  Hugonot  martyrs,  though 
delineated  with  ingenuity  and  skill,  must  yield  in  interest  to  the 
unadorned  but  vivid  records  of  personal  experience  contained  in 
Marteilhe's  pages.     The  narrator  is  a  young  Froichman,  who  from 
the  year  1700  to  1713,  when,  through  the  intervention  of  our  Queen 
Anne,  he   and  some  hundreds   of  his  fellow  Protestants  were 
released  from  bondage,  underwent  the  punishment  of  the  galleys. 
The  tale  of  suffering  is  told  with  a  candour  and  ingenuousness 
extremely  captivating,  and  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance towards  his  persecutors  which  increases  our  sympathy  for 
the  writer.     In  addition  to  the  personal  narrative,  Marteiihe  gives 
a  very  full  Mid  interesting  description  of  the  French  galleys, — 
&eir   construction    and   equipment,    the   organisation   of  their 
Hnrews,   their    discipline,    and    the    treatment   of  the  miserable 
beings  who  worked   in  them.     His  volume   contains  also   an 
unusual  variety  of  striking  incidents  and  illustrations  of  human 
character,  exhibited  sometimes  in  its  lowest  degradation,  some- 
times in  its  noblest    aspects  of  fortitude  and  devotion.     The 
constancy  of  those  humble  confessors  who  endured  patiently  for 
many  years  the  abominations  of  such  a  hell  upon  earth  as  the 
convict-ships,  from  which,  at  any  moment,  a  simple  declaration 
of  conformity  to  the  faith  of  their  persecutors  would  have  set 
them  free,  entitles  them  beyond  all  question  to  a  high  place  in 
lie  roll  of  martyrs.     We  believe  that  a  summary  of  the  leading 
points  of  Marteilhe's  narrative  will  interest  our  readers,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  making  his  touching 
narrative  better  known. 

'I  was  bom,'  says  the  writer,  *at  Bergerac,  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Perigoid,  in  the  year  1684,  my  parents  heing  persons  of 
the  middle  class  engaged  in  trade,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  lived 
and  remained  constant  unto  death  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed 

faith, 
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fitti,  woA  'whose  ocmdiict  was  without  reproadi,  bringing  up  their 
ckOdien  in  the  faar  of  Ood,  and  instrncting  them  in  the  tenets  of 
the  true  i^^on,  and  avoidance^of  the  papal  errors.' 

h  WKB  in  tSie  jear  1699,  that  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  a  renegade 
bom  die  principles  of  the  reformed  fietith,  wliich  his  ancestors 
had  nobly  upheld  and  suffered  for,  obtained  a  commission  from 
Ae  King*  to  go  down  to  Perigord,  in  which  province  he  had 
lage  estates,  '  to  conrert  the  Hugonots.'     The  instruments  wliich 
he  emjdoyed  for  this  service  were  of  two  kinds — ^thej  were  four 
Jesuit  &theTB  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons.     The  keen  blades  of 
the  latter  were  found  even  more  e£Scacious  in  subduing  heresy 
dnn  the  argnments  of  the  former.     There  were   no   cruelties 
whidi  diese  booted  missionaries  did  not  put  in  force  to  compel 
their  miserable  victims  to  attend  the  mass,  and  to  abjure  the 
Protestant  religion  with  the  most  dreadful  forms  of  imprecation. 
No  less  than  twenty-two  of  these  ruthless  dragoons  were  quar- 
tered in  the  house  of  the  M arteiihe  family.     The  father  was 
consigned  to  prison;  two  sons   and  daughters,  who  were  but 
children,  isrere  sent  into  a  convent     The  mother  alone  was  left 
in  the  house  with  this  gang  of  ruffians,  who  inflicted  shocking 
cnidties  upon  her.     Having  destroyed   or  plundered   all  that 
wss  in  the  house^  and  left  only  the  four  walls  standing,  they 
dragged  the  nnhappy  woman  before  the  Duke,  who  compelled 
ha  by  violence  and  menaces  to  sign  the  formulary  of  conversion, 
protestii^  as  she  did  so  against  the  force  which  was  put  upon  her 
wiU.    Jean  Marteilhe,  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  managed 
to  effect  his  escape  from  Bergerac  by  night,  in  company  wi^  a 
joang  friend  and  feUow-townsman  of  about  his  own  age ;  they 
catered  into  a  compact  together,  while  they  implored  the  Divine 
protection,  to  remain  firm  and  constant  to  the  reformed  faith, 
even  at  the  peril  of  death  or  the  galleys.     How  nobly  this  vow 
was  kept  mil  appear  by  the  sequel. 

Provided  with  a  small  sum  of  money  fiir  their  journey,  the 
fiigitives  reached  Paris  without  hindrance,  and  there  procured 
directions  for  a  route  by  which  they  hoped  to  evade  the  vigilance 
of  die  gnards  at  die  frontiers,  and  make  their  way  to  Charleroi, 
«t  which  place  they  would  be  outside  of  the  French  pale,  and 
wider  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  garrison.  Great  caution  and 
presence  of  mind  were  necessary  as  they  approached  the  con- 
fines of  th^  land  of  refuge,  but  they  had  escaped  some  immi- 
nent perils,  and  were  actually  out  of  France,  when  a  sudden 
tlann  caused  them  to  deviate  a  little  from  the  prescribed  route, 
«nd  to  re-«iter  French  territory  at  the  town  of  Marienbourg.  A 
^,  however,  had  watched  their  movements  and  suspected  their 

intentions^ 
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intentions,  and  hoping  to  get  a  reward  for  his  information,  lie 
had  them  arrested   at   a  tavern   in   Marienbourg   and  broug^ht 
before  the  Governor  of  that  town.     After  a  brief  examination, 
in  which  they  avowed  their  religious  profession,  but  denied  their 
intention  to  quit  France  (a  breach  of  truth  for  which  the  writer 
afterwards,  warmly  reproached  himself),  they  were  committed  to 
prison,  and  the  governor  sent  a  courier  to  Paris  for  instructions 
how  to  deal  with  his  captives.     The  rescript  directed  that  the 
fugitives  should  be  put  upon  their  trial  for  the  offence  of  beings 
at  the  frontier  without  a   passport,    but   that,  meanwhile,  tlie 
curate  of  Marienbourg  should  use  his  efforts  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  succeed- 
ing   and  abjuration   being   made,  they  should  receive  a    free 
pardon  and  be  taken  back  to  their  homes.     The  officer  in  whose 
charge  they  were,  himself  a  concealed  Protestant,  and  full   of 
sympathy  for  his  prisoners,  reported  to  them  this  answer : — *  I 
give  you  no  advice,'  he  said,   *  as  to  what  you  ought  to  do,  your 
own  faith  and  conscience  will  best  direct  you.     All  that  I  have 
to  tell  you  is  that  your  abjuration  will  open  your  prison-doors  ; 
without  it  you  will  certainly  be  sent  to  the  galleys?     Thanking* 
him  for  his  kind  intentions,  the  prisoners  declared  that,  placing- 
their  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  support,  they  would  never  betray 
the  faith  that  was  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives.     The  curate 
then  proceeded  to  try  his  polemical  skill,  but  finding  them  well 
primed  on  the  usual  topics  of  controversy,  and  being  himself  but 
indifferently  skilled  in  arguing,  he  soon  desisted  from  the  attempt 
to  convince  their  minds,  and  tried  to  sap  their  resolution  with 
another  kind  of  weapon.     Having  a  young  and   pretty  niece 
with  a  fair  dowry,  he  proposed  to  bestow  the  damsel  in  marriage 
on  Marteilhe,  as  the  reward  of  his  conformity,  but  met  with  so 
peremptory  a  refusal  that  he  at  once  reported  to  the  authorities 
that  the  conversion  of  the  prisoners  was  hopeless,  and  that  thej 
were  *  reprobates  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil.*     Thereupon 
a  process  of  trial  was  instituted,  and  a  sentence  passed  by  the 
local  judge,  which  recited  that  the  prisoners  being  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom,  were 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  with  confiscation  of  their  goods 
and  other  consequences.     This  judgment,  however,  required  to 
be  confirmed  before  it  could  be  put  in  execution,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Toumay,  and  to  that  city  the  prisoners  were  marched, 
bound  together  with  cords,  lodged  in  vile  prisons  in  the  towns 
at   which  they  halted,   and  treated   as   criminals  of  the  worst 
class. 

At  Toumay  they  were  again  consigned  to  a  dungeon,  and  the 

hearing 
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bearing  of  their   cause  was  postponed   at  the  instance  of  the 
curate,  who  desired  to  have  time  allowed  for  their  conversion. 
This  process,  however,  it  was  sought  to  effect  rather  by  temporal 
tian  by  spiritual  aipiments.     With  the  latter  he  troubled  them 
bat  little,  contenting  himself  with  inquiring  when  he  paid  his 
visits  at  intervals  whether  they  were  not  tired  of  suffering,  and 
reminding^  them  that  their  liberation  rested  with  themselves,  '  if 
they  would   only  renounce  the  errors  of  Calvin/     The  trial  to 
which    their  faith  was  now  exposed  was  a   very  painful  one. 
For  many  weeks  they  lay  in  this  dungeon,  their  only  food  being 
a  portion  of  bread  per  day,  so  insufficient  as  to  reduce  them 
almost  to  starvation.     *We  became   so  weak   and   emaciated,' 
says  Marteilhe,  *  that  it  was  well  for  us  that  a  little  rotten  straw 
filled  with  vermin,  on  which  we  lay,  was  close  to  the  door  of 
onr  cell,  through  the  grating  of  which  our  bread  was  thrown  to 
OS,  as  if  we  had  been  dogs,  for  had  we  been  farther  from  the 
door  we  should  not  have  had  strength  to  get  at  it'     In  this 
extremity  they  were  surprised  one  day  by  having  two  other 
prisoners  placed  in  the  same  cell  with  them,  who  turned  out  to 
be  acquaintances  and  school-fellows  of  their  own,  and  who  had 
been  apprehended  for  the  same  cause  as  Hugonot  refugees.    The 
new  comers  had  money  with  them,  which  enabled  their  half- 
starved  friends  to  gain  some  relief  from  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
But  their  arrival  introduced  a  new  temptation  and  trial  of  faith. 
Less  stem  in  their  principles,  these  men  had  been  prepared  to 
leave  their  country  for  their  religion,  and  once  out  of  France 
would  doubtless  have  remained  good  Protestants,  but  they  had 
no  stomach  for  the  galleys,  and  when  the  alternative  was  placed 
before  them  of  a  life  of  misery  and  bondage  with  adhesion  to 
their  principles,  or  pardon  and  freedom  on  making  abjuration, 
their  resolution  broke  down.     They  avowed  their  weakness,  and 
wept  over  it  to  their  companions,  who  earnestly  remonstrated 
against  such  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  truth,  and  strove  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  fortitude  like  their  own,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Romish  Church  recovered  back  the  two  pretended  converts, 
who  having  after  some  trouble  obtained  their  pardon,  received 
commissions   in   the  King's   service,  and    were   not   long  after 
killed  in  action. 

At  length  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  their 
abjuration,  Marteilhe  and  his  companion  were  summoned  before 
the  court  of  the  parliament  of  Tournay.  The  evidence  of  their 
intention  to  quit  the  kingdom  was  by  no  means  clear,  for  the 
accused,  who  showed  much  intelligence  in  their  defence,  made  a 
skilful  use  of  the  fact  that  they  had  actually  crossed  the  French 
frontier,  and  had  voluntarily  re-entered  it,  added  to  which  one  of 
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the  judges  had  for  some  reason^  which  does  not  appear,  beet 
biassed  in  their  faroar.  The  result  was  that  thej  were  actoallj 
acquitted  by  the  court  of  die  charge  of  attempting  to  escape^ 
and  they  expected  nothing  less  than  immediate  libemtioii.  Bui 
in  this  hope  they  were  cruelly  disappointed.  Being*  prisoners 
of  State,  their  discharge  could  not  be  decreed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  GoYemment  Reference  was  made  to  Paiis^  and  after 
a  fortnight's  delay  arrived  the  fatal  rescript  firom  the  Marquis  de 
la  Vrilliere,  Minister  of  State,  conveying  the  king's  order,  that 
^  Jean  Marteiihe  and  Daniel  le  Gras  having  been  found  at  the 
frontier  without  a  passport,  should  be  condemned  to  the  galleys.' 
This  decree,  though  contrary  to  its  own  finding,  the  Parliament 
of  Toumay  was  obliged  to  register,  and  the  sentence  was  accord- 
ingly pronounced,  that  the  prisoners  having  been  duly  oon- 
victed  of  professing  the  reformed  religion,  and  having  attempted 
to  leave  the  kingdom  with  a  view  to  the  free  profession  of  the 
same,  were  condemned  to  serve  for  life  as  convicts  in  the  king's 
galleys. 

Under  this  sentence  the  prisoners  were  at  once  removed  to 
Lille,  where  the  gang,  or  ^  chain,'  of  galley  slaves  was  formed 
previously  to  their  being  sent  to  their  destinatioiu     At  Lille 
they  were  cast  into  a  daric  and  filthy  dungeon,  into  which  no 
light  was  admitted  night  or  day,  and  which  was  alreadj  tenanted 
by  about  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been  convicted  of  every  kind  of 
crime,  and  who  were   allowed   to  exercise   outrageous  license 
against  their  fellow  prisoners.     Here  also  the  poor  Protestants 
endured  cruel  treatment  fi:om  the  gaoler  and  his  myrmidons,  who 
grossly  abused  their  authority,  but  afiter  a  time  they  found  a 
friend  and  protector  in  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  prison, 
who,  having  some  Protestant  connexions  settled  near  Bei^rac,  had 
been  interested  by  them  on  behalf  of  these  young  men.     From 
him  they  received  much  kind  treatment,  and  were  relieved  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  rigours  of  the  prison ;  he  procured  for  them 
also  a  respite  of  some  months  on  the  plea  of  sickness  when  the 
other  prisoners  were  sent  off  to  the  galleys.     Such  mitigations, 
however,  could  be  bat  temporary;  die   time  came  at  last  for 
another  gang  to  be  removed  to  Dunkirk,  and  being  advised  that 
their  condition  at  that  place  would  be  one  of  less  suffering  than  if 
they  waited  till  the  departure   of  the  next  body  destined  for 
Marseilles,  they  submitted  to  their  fate.    On  arriving  at  Dunkirk 
Marteiihe  was  separated  from  his  companion,  and  put  on  board  a 
galley  called,  in  cruel  mockery,  *La  Heureuse,'  benag  (weof 
a  squadron  of  six  which  were  stationed  at  that  port. 

The  French   galleys,  of  which   the   principal   stations  were 
at  Calais^  Marseilles,  and  Dunkirk,  were  vessels  of  about  150 
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feet  in  length,  and  40  in   width.      On  either   side   of  each 
|illej  were  twenty-five  tiers  cs  benches,  to  each  of  which  was 
iliached  a  long  and  heary  oar,  pulled  by  six  convicts,  who 
woe  diained  by  one  leg  to  theL^  bendbu      The  complement  of 
lowers  to  each  galley  was  300,  of  whom  about  a  sixth  part  were 
Turks,  who  had  been  purchased  as  prisoners  by  the  French  govem- 
Aent    In  addition  to  these  there  were  about  fifty  free  mariners, 
wlto  worked  the  sails  and  otherwise  helped  in  the  management  of 
die  vessel ;  there  were  also  about  a  hundred  soldiers,  and  a  consi- 
inabkbody  of  officers,  who  were  required  both  for  the  command 
of  ihe  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  for  the  custody  and  supervision 
of  the  slaves*     Each  galley  had  at  her  bow  five  guns  carrying 
from  eighteen  U>  thirty-six  pounds  each,  and  the  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  them  in  attacking  another  vessel  was  to  bear  down 
witk  all  the  force  of  their  oars,  so  as  to  drive  the  prow  of  the 
galley  into  the  enemy's  stem,  then,  firing  all  their  guns  into  him, 
to  board  with  their  soldiers  and  marines.     In  this  warfare  there 
were  some  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  galleys ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were   considerable   drawbacks.     In  the  first 
place,  their  great  force  of  oarsmen  gave  them  much  advantage 
of  speed  and  facility  of  manoeuvring.     In  a  time  of  dead  calm, 
wha  a  frigate  would  be  powerless  to  move,  the  galley  had  it  all 
W  own  way^  and  with  her  numerous  armed  force  on  board  was 
t  Teij  formidable  adversary.     On  the  other  hand,  the  structure 
of  the  galley,  lightly  built,  and  very  low  in  the  water,  made  it 
impossible  for   her  to  venture  out  to   sea,   except  with  great 
caotioii,  and  in  setded  fine  weather.     It  was  impossible  to  navi- 
gate such  vessels  in  a  heavy  sea,  and  to  enconnter  a  ship  of  war 
at  a  time  when  the  latter  could  use  her  sails  would  have  been 
ahnost  certain  destruction,  for  at  such  times  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  bearing  down  fuU  upon  the  galley,  to  run  her  down, 
and  send  h^  to   the   bottom.     Another  element  of  weakness 
which  almost  disqualified  these  vessels  for  hostile  action  was  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  their  own  slave  crews 
taking  part  with  the  enemy.     A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
soldiers  on  board  were  kept  in  reserve  to  prevent  mutiny,  and  guns 
*ae  kept  always  ready  charged  and  pointed  against  the  rowers ; 
jet  the  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  Jar  to  destroy  the  rowers  would  have  been  to  paralyse 
^  ship,  and  leave  her  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
^  imlt  was  that  the  galleys  were  but  little  used  except  for 
****«tbg  service,  to  make  a  descent  upon  an  enemy's  shores, 
« to  cut  off  a  becalmed  straggler.     Sometimes,  too,  they  were 
5DipIojed  on  State  occasions  to  convey  persons  of  eminence,  or 
BiAe  service  of  the  Government,  to  some  port  in  the  Mediter- 
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ranean.  But  the  chief  use  of  the  gallejs  was  as  a  plac^  of 
custody  and  punishment  for  persons  convicted  of  flagrant  crina^s^ 
among  which  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  none  was  regard  csd 
as  more  heinous  or  meriting  severer  treatment  than  the  heresy  of 
Protestantism. 

The  officer  on  board  immediately  concerned  with  the  chai-g-e 
and   chastisement  of  these  wretched   outcasts  was  styled    the 
Comitey  under  whom  were  two  others  called  Sous-Comites,     Their 
implement  of  office  was  the  formidable  cow-hide  of  which    -we 
have  heard   in  other  slave   regions,  and   not  only  were   itkcy 
unchecked,  but  stimulated  in  the  use  of  it  by  the  superior  officers 
of  the  ship,  whenever  circumstances  made  an  unusual  exertion 
of  speed  desirable.     At  such  times  the  blows  would  fall  like  hail 
on  iixe  backs  of  the  rowers  who,  stripped  from  the  waist  upwards, 
were  tugging  at  the  oars,  while  bruises  and  blood  followed  every 
stroke,  and  a  chorus  of  yells  ascended  from  the  unhappy  victims. 
These  were  the  ordinary  forms  of  chastisement,  or  rather    of 
stimulant,  employed ;  for  definite  offences  against  rule  or  disci- 
pline was  reserved  the  more  terrible  punishment  of  the  bastinado. 
The  offender  was  stretched  face  downwards  across  the  wide  planic 
that  traversed   the  galley  from   stem   to  stem,  separating  the 
benches.     His  arms  projecting  over  one  bench  were  firmly  held 
by  two  convicts,  and.nis  legs  by  two  more  on  the  opposite  side. 
A  powerful  Turk,  stripped  to  the  waist,  scourged  with  all  his 
force  the  bare  back  of  the  prostrate  victim,  the  ComitCj  thong  ia 
hand,  standing  by  and  stimulating  the  Turk  in  his  turn,  if  he 
detected  any  relaxation  in  the  energy  of  the  other.     Rarely,  it  is 
said,  after  ten  or  twelve  such  blows  did  the  sufferer  retain  speech 
or  motion,  but  the  punishment  was  continued  notwithstanding*, 
the  patient  being  brought  to  life  after  it  was  over  by  a  strong- 
infusion  of  salt  and  vinegar  rubbed  into  his  back.     Twenty  or 
thirty  lashes  were  a  common  punishment,  but  as  many  as  fifty, 
eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  were  occasionally  given ;  such  inflic- 
tions as  these  were  generally  fatal,  but  who  heeded  the  death  of 
a  galley  slave  ? 

Apart  from  the  liability  to  such  tortures,  the  ordinary  condition 
of  these  unhappy  beings  was  painful  in  the  extreme  ;  constantly- 
chained  to  the  bench  at  which  they  sat  by  day,  and  under 
which  they  slept  by  night ;  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
elements  (except  in  winter,  when  the  galleys  were  taken  into 
harbour,  and  some  shelter  was  allowed) ;  covered  with  vermin ; 
scantily  clothed,  miserably  fed,  and-  degraded  almost  below  the- 
brutes  by  the  treatment  they  received,  they  were  compelled  by 
sheer  force  of  the  whip  to  render  an  amount  of  work  at  the  oar 
which  under  no  other  system  could  have  been  extracted  from 

human 
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iuunan   muscles.     ^The  labour  of  a  galley  slave,'  has  become 
porerbial,  and  not  without  reason;   but  probably  very  few  of 
those  who  use  the  illustration  realise  its  force.     It  is  observed 
bv  the  writer  of  this    narrative  that  by  stress  of  torture  men 
may  be  got  to  do  that  which  would  be  otherwise  impossible. 
He  illustrates  this  by  his  personal  experience.     *No  one,'  he 
says,  *  looking  for  the  first  time  at  these  miserable  slaves,  could 
mppose  them  capable  of  sustaining  the  labour  of  the  oar  for  half 
an  boor  at  a  time.    Yet  they  were  occasionally  compelled  to  pull 
for  ten  or  even  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch.'     Nay,  he  adds  that  he 
kid  himself  been  forced  to  row  with  all  his  strength  for  twenty- 
lour  hours  at  a  time  without  any  cessation.     On  such  occasions 
the  ComUes  put  into  the  rowers'  mouths  as  they  pulled  pieces  of 
bread  dipped  in  wine,  that  they  might  not  take  their  hands  from 
the  oar  so  as  to  interrupt  the  stroke.     The  scene  on  board  a 
galley  at  such  a  time  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.    The  incessant 
crack  of  the  whip  as  it  descended  on  the  rowers'  backs,  the  yells 
of  the  wretched  bondsmen  bleeding  under  its  strokes,  the  oaths 
and  threats  of  the  Comites  enraged  at  seeing  their  galley  falling 
4int  of  rank,  and  the  shouts  of  the  officers  in  command  urging 
them  to  redouble  their  blows,  formed  an  assemblage  of  sights 
and  sounds  dreadful  to  the  imagination.     Still,  at  whatever  cost 
of  suffering  and  of  life  (for  many  fainted  at  their  work,  and  never 
again  revived),  the  end  was  gained,  and  an  amount  of  work  per- 
formed which  no  voluntary  labour  could  have  achieved,  nor  any 
bribe  or  reward  extracted  from  free  men.     This  statement  does 
not  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  the  experiment  was  actually  tried. 
Upon  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1707,  the  author  informs  us  that 
the  Government  of  France  wished  to  employ  some  galleys  upon 
a  service   in  which,  on   account  of  the  facilities   afforded  for 
escape,  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to  use  the  service  of  the  slaves. 
The  galleys  were  manned  accordingly  with  free  mariners — men 
accustomed  to  the  labour  of  rowing,  but  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  them  endure  the  work.     The  galleys  made  no  way,  and 
die  commandant  was  obliged  to  write  to  the  Minister  and  repre- 
sent to  him  the  impossibilit}'  of  navigating  the  vessels  otherwise 
dun  by  slave  labour.    A  striking  illustration  of  the  cruel  extremi- 
ties sometimes  practised  towards  the  crews  is  furnished  by  the 
following  anecdote : — 

*  On  one  occasion/  says  Marteilhe,  *  our  galley  was  at  Boulogne, 
where  the  Due  d'Amnont,  afterwards  Ambassador  to  tho  English 
Court,  then  resided.  Our  captain,  M.  do  Langeron,  entertained  tho 
Duke  on  board  his  vessel ;  and  as  the  sea  was  then  calm,  and  ho 
wished  to  give  his  guest  some  amusement,  he  proposed  to  him  an 
excHTsion  out  to  sea,  to  which  the  other  assented.     We  rowed  at  an 
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easy  rate  nearly  to  Doyer,  and  the  Duka  observing  the  rough  woii 
and  wretched  condition  of  the  rowers,  remarked,  among  other  thingi 
that  he  coidd  not  understand  how  these  poor  wretches  could  sleqp 
being  so  closely  packed  together,  and.  having  no  convenience  fa 
lying  down,  except  under  their  benches ;  to  which  the  captain  replied 
"  I  know  very  well  how  to  make  them  sleep,  and  I  will  prove  whai 
I  say  by  the  effect  of  a  good  dose  of  opium,  which  I  am  preparing 
for  them."    He  then  called  the  Comite,  and  gave  him  his  orders  tc 
tack  about  and  return  to  Boulogne.     The  tide  and  wind  were  non 
against  us,  and  we  were  about  ten  leagues  from  harbour.     Having  pvl 
the  galley  about,  the  captain  gave  orders  to  pull  ^'hard  all"  at  thfl 
double  quick  stroke.    This  stroke  is  the  most  severe  labour  that  can 
be  conceived,  and  takes  more  out  of  a  crew  in  one  hour  than  foQi 
hours  of  pulling  at  the  ordinary  rate,  not  to  mention  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  it  up  without  sometimes  getting  out  of  sla^ke,  and 
then  the  whip  falls  on  the  rowers  like  hail.     At  last  we  reached 
Boulogne,  but  so  exhausted  and  sore  with  blows  that  we  could  hardly 
•move  arm  or  leg.    The  captain  directed  the  Comite  to  order  all  hani^ 
to  lie  down,  which  was  done  at  the  sotmd  of  the  whistle.     Meanwhile 
the  Duke  and  his  oficers  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  upon  their  getting 
up  from  table  after  midnight,  the  captain  told  the  Duke  that  he  should 
like  him  to  see  the  effect  of  his  opium,  and  taking  him  along  the 
gangway,  they  saw  the  wretched  crew,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
really  asleep,  but  some  unable  to  close  their  eyes  for  pain  pretended 
to  be  so,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  captain,  who  did 
not  choose  that  his  opium  should  appear  to  have  failed  of  its  effect 
But  what  a  horrible  sight  was  then  presented  to  view  I     Six  miserable 
creatures  cowering  in  a  heap  one  over  the  other  under  each  bench, 
all  perfectly  naked,  for  none  of  them  had  had  strength  left  to  ^nt 
on  their  shirts ;  most  of  them  bloody,  from  the  stripes  of  the  wfip, 
and  their  bodies  reeking  with  sweat.     "  See,  Sir,"  said  the  captain  to 
his  guest,  "  whether  I  don't  know  the  secret  of  making  these  fellows 
sleep ;  I  will  now  show  you  that  I  can  make  them  wake  up  also." 
He  then  gave  the  order  to  the  Comite,  who  sounded  the  whis^^ 
Then  appeared  the  most  piteous  sight  that  can  be  imagined.   Scarcely 
one  among  them  was  able  to  rise,  their  limbs  and  bodies  were  so 
stiff;  and  it  was  only  by  sharp  blows  of  the  whip  that  they  were  all 
forced  to  get  up,  putting  theznselves  into  ludicrous  and  pionf ul  con- 
tortions as  they  did  so.' 

Such  was  the  kind  of  existence,  a  life  of  toil  almost  insupport- 
able, of  blows,  of  curses,  of  association  with  the  vilest  criminals, 
of  dangers,  and  of  degradations  of  every  kind,  which  at  this 
time  more  than  300  Protestants,  men  of  respectable  condition  of 
life,  of  irreproachable  character,  and,  in*  some  instances,  o^ 
saintly  piety,  were  enduring  on  board  the  French  galleys ;  a  con- 
dition from  which,  as  they  were  constantly  assured  by  the 
chaplains  on  board,  who  generally  proved  the  most  rancorous  of 
their  persecutors,  a  single  word  from  themselves  would,  within 
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fottj-eight  hours  have  set  them  free.     Yet  could   not  all  this 
mSering  extort  from  them  a  renunciatloo  of  their  faith« 

In  some  respects,  indeed,  and  especially  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  priests  and  Jesuits  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  these 
martyrs  of  conscience,  the  ^  Hugonot  dogs/  as  they  were  called, 
were  even  more  hardly  treated  than  their  criminal  associates. 

Marteilhe  himself,  indeed,  as  appears  from  his  own  candid 
oinmtiye^  obtained  from  various  causes  an  exemption  from  some 
of  the  most  dreadful  rigours  of  his  lot.     Even  in  favour  of  these 
wietched  captives  some  mitigating  influence  could  be  and  was 
exercised  through  the  mediation  of  their  co-religionists  in  various 
puts  of  France.    This  influence  operated  in  various  ways.    Some- 
times the  persons  in  authority  over  the  slaves  were  in  their  secret 
hearts  firioidly  to  the  faith  which  they  had  not  the  courage  openly 
to  profess;   sometimes  they  were  worked  upon  by  Protestant 
Mexids  or  connexions.     We  may  collect,  too,  from  this  memoir, 
dist  there  was  something  in  the  personal  character  of  Marteilhe 
— his  prolnty,  his  truthfulness,  his  patience,  and  his  superior 
iateUigence — which  moved  in  his  behalf  the  hearts  of  those 
who  were  not  utterly  steeled  to  mercy.     Nor  is  it  presumptuous 
to  beliere  that,  as  in  the  case  of  His  persecuted  servants  of  old. 
He  to  whom  these  poor  men  so  faidifully  bore  witness,  gave 
them  '  favour  in  the  sight '  of  their  stern  gaolers  and  overseers. 
There  were,  however,  incidents  to  this  cruel  service  from  which 
ihae  was  no  privilege  of  exemption,  perils  of  the  sea  and  perils 
(£  war,  of  which  the  author  of  this  narrative  endured  his  full 
share.     A  striking  account  is  given  of  a  storm  in  which  the 
galley  that  he  rowed  in  narrowly  escaped  foundering.     A  squall 
suddenly  sprung  up  in  a  time  of  apparently  settled  fair  weather, 
and  caught  the  vessel  in  a  situation. of  great  exposure  to  the 
wind.     All  on  board  gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  in  that 
hour  of  confusion  the  bonds  of  discipline  being  relaxed,  the  galley- 
daves  began  to  triumph,  and  fearlessly  taunted  their  officers. 
*Now,  gentlemen,'  they  cried,  *  we  shall  very  soon  be  all  upon 
a  footing — ^we  shall  all  drink  out  of  the  same  glass  presently.'    It 
leemed  as  if  all  hope  were  lost,  and  they  were  in  the  very  jaws 
of  death,  when  they  were  rescued  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and 
adrmtness  of  a  fisherman,  one  Peter  Bart,  who  was  on  board,  an 
habitual  drunkard,  but  in  his  sober  moments  an  incomparably 
fkilfbl  seaman.     To  this  man,  despairing  of  all  other  resources, 
the  captain  gave  an  Absolute  discretion  to  save  the  vessel,  making 
over  the  command  into  his  hands.     By  a  marvellous  effort  of 
ddU  this  daring  and  dexterous  pilot  brought  round  the  galley 
aod  steered  her  safely,  with  only  some  slight  damage  to  her 
bow,  into  Dunkirk  Harbour. 
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But  to  the  fettered  and  closelj-packed  inmates  of  these  floatJ^i:^] 
prisons  there  was  another  danger  even  more  dreadful  than  tin 
tempest.  The  galley-slaves,  when  their  vessel  was  in  action 
were  placed  between  two  fires ;  that  of  their  own  guns  and  tlLo 
of  the  enemy.  How  frightful  was  the  carnage  when  from  tli< 
port-holes  of  the  tall  frigate  with  which  they  were  engaged,  t\xi 
cannon  poured  down  its  volleys  into  that  chained  and  defenceless 
mass  of  human  beings  below  I  And  however  much  t^^e  enemj 
might  be  inclined  to  spare  those  whose  sympathies  were  probabZj 
on  his  side,  he  could  hardly  disregard  the  fact  that,  to  disal>l« 
those  who  constituted  the  motive  power  of  the  vessel  was  in  fstoj 
to  place  the  galley  at  his  mercy.  A  striking  illustration  of  tHc 
dangers  to  which  the  galley-slaves  were  exposed,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  spirited  descriptions  we  have  ever 
met  with  of  an  obstinate  sea-fight,  is  given  by  Marteilhe,  who 
was  cruelly  wounded,  and  escaped  with  his  life  almost  hy  a. 
miracle  on  that  occasion.  The  singular  nature  of  the  contest, 
and  the  admirable  conduct  of  one  of  the  combatants,  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  frigate,  entitle  this  action  to  an  honourable 
place  in  the  records  of  naval  daring. 

It  was  in   the   year   1708,   when   the   French   galleys    were 
employed  by  their  government,  then  at  war  with  this  country, 
in  cruising  about  the  Channel  to  cut  off  stray  ships  or  make 
descents  on  the  English  coast,  that  a  squadron  of  six  of  these 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  De  Langeron,  being  not  far  ofF 
Harwich,  got  sight   of  a   fleet  of  merchantmen,   thirty-five   in 
number,  who  were  coming  from  the  Texel,  and  making  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  under  the  convoy  of  an  English  frigate, 
the  *  Nightingale,'  of  thirty-six  guns.      The  prospect  of  so  rich  a 
booty  aroused  all  the  ardour  of  the  French  commander,  who, 
confident  in  his  superior  strength  and  numbers,  instantly  formed 
his  plan  for  capturing  the  merchantmen  and  demolishing  their 
convoy.     Four  of  the  galleys  were  ordered  to  chase  and  make 
prize   of    the    merchantmen,    which    could    offer    little   or   no 
resistance,  while  De  Langeron  himself,  with  his  own  galley,  in 
which  Marteilhe  was  one  of  the  rowers,  prepared  to  attack  the 
frigate.     A  sixth  galley  was  in  reserve,  but  did  not  immediately 
join  in  the  action.     The  French  captain,  who  counted  on  an 
easy  victory,  no  sooner  came   within  gunshot  of  his  opponent 
than  he  poured  in  a  fire   from  his  guns,  to  which  the  frigate 
made  no  reply ;  and  the  galley  was  thereupon  driven,  according 
to  the  usual  style  of  attack,  with  all   the  force  of  her  oars  to 
crush  the  stern  of  the  English   vessel,   the  marines  being  pre- 
pared   to  rush  on  board  and  complete  the  capture.     But  this 
manojuvre  was  frustrated   by  the   skill  and   presence   of  mind 
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«f  the    English  captain.     By  a  sudden   turn    of  the  helm  he 
x>    shifted    his    course   that    the    enemy's    galley,    instead   of 
striking'    his   stern,    was    brought   suddenly    up    alongside    the 
£rigate,  ivith  a  violence  that  shattered  all  the  oars  on  that  side 
the  galley.     At  the  same  moment,  and  before  the  enemy  could 
THX>rer  from  the  shock,  the  Englishman  let  down  his  grapnels, 
with  which  he  had   been   previously  prepared,  and  made  the 
^aUey  fast  to  the  frigate's  side.     Holding  his  enemy  thus  locked 
in  h^  grasp,  he  poured  down  upon  the  low  and  exposed  deck  of 
the  galley  the  point-blank  fire  of  his  guns,  loaded  with  grape, 
which  caused  die  most  deadly  execution.     In  a  few  minutes  the 
galley  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded,  and  the  survivors, 
seized  with  panic,  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and  made  no 
resistance,  while  a  party  of  the  English  crew,  jumping  on  board 
with  their  cutlasses,  cut  down  every  one  who  came  in  their  way, 
^nring  only  the  unresisting  galley-slaves.     All  that  the  French 
commander  was  able  to  do  was  to  hoist,  with  his  own  hand,  a 
signal  of  distress,  calling  back  the  other  galleys  to  his  assistance. 
The  consort  of  the  distressed  galley  quickly  came  up ;  and  the 
other  fonr,  seeing  the  signal  and  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
commander,  quitted  the  merchantmen  of  which  they  were  just 
about  to  make  prize,  and  which,  finding  the  coast  clear,  steered 
with  all  speed  for  the  Thames.     The  whole  squadron  of  galleys 
now  surrounded  the  frigate,  and  with  dieir  swarming  crews,  and 
large  force  of  soldiers  and  marines,  in  a  short  time  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  day.     After  every  resource  of  skill  and  courage 
had  been  exhausted  in  the  defence^  the  numerical  force  of  the 
assailants  prevailed;  the  crew  of  the  'Nightingale,'  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  the  officers  on  board,  were  disabled  or  taken 
prisoners.     That   exception,  however,  was  the  captain.     From 
first  to  last  the  object  of  this  gallant  officer,  whose  name  unfor- 
tunately has  not  been  preserved,  was  to  secure  the  escape  of  his 
convoy.     With  that  noble  devotion  to  duty  which  stamps  the 
English  sailor,  he  had  pledged  himself,  and  was  prepared  to 
immolate  himself  and  his  frigate,  and  all  on  board,  in  order  to 
save  the  vessels  committed  to  his  charge.     So,  when  all  his  ship's 
company  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  fortified  himself  in 
the  poop,  with  a  number  of  loaded  guns  and  pistols  by  his  side, 
with  which  he  threatened  destruction  to  any  one  who  dared  to 
approach.     A  Serjeant  and  twelve  men  being  sent  to  dislodge 
him,  he  shot  down  the  former,  and  kfept  the  rest  at  bay,  no  one 
of  the  party  being  willing  to  enter  first  at  the  peril  of  sharing 
their  leader's  fate.     Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  *  Nightingale ' 
who  had  been  taken  on  board  the  commander's  galley  magnified, 
though  perhaps  not  beyond  the  truth,  the  reckless  daring  of  their 
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captain,  who  they  declared  would  not  hesitate  to  blow  his  own 
vessel  into  the  air,  involving  all  the  galleys  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion, rather  than  strike  his  flag.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
such  an  act  of  desperation,  the  French  commander  now  tried, 
the  effect  of  a  parley,  which  the  captain,  still  anxious  to  gain 
time  for  his  merchantmen,  prolonged  as  much  as  possible.  At 
length,  when  he  calculated  that  all  the  vessels  for  whose  welfare 
he  was  concerned  were  safe  in  the  Thames,  he  announced  his 
surrender,  and  went  on  board  the  Fraich  commander's  galley  to 
give  up  his  sword.  De  Langeron  was  surprised  to  find  this  licm 
of  the  quarterdeck  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  deformed  in 
person.     Addressing  him  in  courteous  terms,  he  promised  his 

{)risoner  honourable  treatment,  and  strove  to  console  him  for  the 
OSS  of  his  ship.  ^  I  feel  no  r^ret,'  replied  the  Englishman,  ^for 
the  capture  of  my  frigate,  since  I  have  gained  the  only  object  I 
had  in  view,  which  was  to  save  the  vessels  under  my  convoy  ; 
and  I  had  resolved,  as  soon  as  I  came  in  sight  of  you,  to  sacrifice 
my  ship  and  my  life  also  for  their  preservation.  You  will 
find,'  added  he,  ^some  small  quantity  of  ammunition  on  board, 
which  I  had  not  time  or  opportunity  to  discharge  ;  besides  that, 
you  will  discover  nothing  of  any  value  in  the  fi'igate.  As  for 
myself,  if  you  treat  me  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  or  some  other  of 
my  countrymen  may  have  an  opportunity  before  long  to  return 
the  favour.'  Charmed  with  the  lofty  spirit  of  his  adversary, 
De  Langeron,  with  much  courtesy,  returned  him  his  sword. 
*  Receive  back  your  sword,  sir,'  he  said ;  *  you  deserve  too  well  to 
wear  it ;  and  consider  yourself  my  prisoner  only  in  name/ 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  fate  of  the  oarsmen  of  the  galley 
which  had  first  engaged  the  frigate?  One  of  the  guns  of  the 
latter  being  pointed  directly  down  upon  the  bench  to  which 
Marteilhe  and  his  fellow  rowers  were  chained,  his  comrades  had 
thrown  themselves  flat  down^^  hoping  thus  best  to  avoid  the  dis- 
charge. A  more  careful  observation  convinced  Marteilhe  that 
he  had  a  better  chance  of  escaping  the  contents  of  the  gun  by 
keeping  upright ;  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  he  maintained 
that  position,  commending  his  soul  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  God, 
as  he  watched  the  English  gunner  approach  the  ))iece,  and  apply 
his  match  to  the  touch-hole.  Stunned  and  insensible,  he  was 
thrown  by  the  shock  of  the  discharge  as  far  as  the  length  of  his 
chain  would  allow  across  the  gangway  which  divided  the  two 
tiers  of  oars.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  it  was  night,  and  he 
could  see  nothing  around  him  ;  but  supposing  that  his  comrades 
were  still  lying  below  their  bench,  he  called  out  to  them  that  the 
danger  was  past,  but  received  no  answer.  At  the  same  time  he 
found  himself  bathed  in  blood,  from  three  severe  wounds  which  he 
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had  receired  in  different  parts  of  his  body.  But  there  was  no 
help  or  succour  to  be  had,  for  all  around  him  had  been  killed, 
both  on  his  own  bench,  and  the  benches  immediately  before  and 
behind  him  ;  so  that  out  of  the  eighteen  persons  who  had  manned 
these  three  benches,  he,  wounded  as  he  was,  had  alone  escaped 
with  life. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  action  was  over  was  to  throw  over- 
board  the  dead,  and  to  carry  the  wounded  down  into  the  hold^i 
But  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  which  prevailed,  there  was 
little  discrimination  between  one  and  the  other,  and  some, 
doubtless,  were  consigned  to  the  deep  who  had  only  fainted  from 
loss  of  blood.  Marteilhe  himself  was  in  this  state  when  the 
superintendent  approached  to  unrivet  his  chain,  previously  to 
throwing  the  body  into  the  sea.  The  chain  was  attached  to  the 
left  legy  and  in  that  limb  Marteilhe  had  received  a  severe 
wound.  In  endeavouring  to  take  off  the  chain  the  officer  pressed 
Ids  hand  roughly  against  the  wounded  part,  and  the  sharp  pain 
brought  the  exhausted  man  to  his  senses,  and  made  him  utter 
a  loud  ery.  Perceiving  that  he  was  not  dead  they  carried 
him  into  the  hold,  and  threw  hinpi  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope 
among  a  number  of  other  wounded  wretches,  too  numerous  for 
the  surgeon  to  attend  to.  In  this  hole  the  sufferers,  untended 
and  poisoned  with  stench  and  foul  air,  died  like  flies,  of  the 
gangrene  which  supervened  upon  their  wounds.  Marteilhe^ 
however,  survived  to  get  into  Dunkirk,  where,  more  dead  than 
alive,  he  was  placed  in  the  sailor's  hospital.  From  the  severe 
injuries  and  ill-treatment  thus  received  he  could  scarcely  have 
recovered  had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  att^tion  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  his  case  by  the  surgeon-major,  who,  through  the 
friendly  intervention  of  a  banker  at  Dunkirk,  well-s^ected 
towards  the  Protestants,  was  interested  in  his  favour.  To  the 
skill  and  kindness  of  this  good  surgeon  he  acknowledges  that  he 
owed  his  life.  For  three  months  he  was  well  treated  in  the  hos^ 
pital — was  again  offered  his  liberty  on  condition  of  abjuration — 
again  refused  to  belie  his  faith — and  was  once  more  sent  back 
to  his  galley;  but  the  surgeon  having  certified  that  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  labour  of  the  oar,  he  was  employed  in  another 
department  of  service  on  board  the  vessel.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned here  that  had  he  been  under  sentence  for  any  other  crime 
than  heresy  he  would  now  have  been  entitled  to  his  discharge,  for 
such  was  Xke  rule  with  regard  to  galley-slaves  wounded  in  action 
with  the  enemy ;  but  the  Hugonots  were,  by  special  exception, 
excluded  from  this  privilege.  But  even  the  rude  camite  who  had 
charge  of  Marteilhe,  in  assigning  him  his  new  and  easier  post  in 
the  galley,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony,  though  in  a 
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somewhat  peculiar  form  of  compliment,  to  the  blameless  conduct 
of  his  heretical  prisoners.  ^  I  am  very  glad,'  he  said,  ^  to  have 
this  occasion  of  showing  you  the  respect  I  feel  for  you  and  those 
of  your  religion,  for  you  have  done  no  wrong  to  any  one,  and  if 
you  are  to  be  damned  for  your  religion,  you  will  have  punish- 
ment  enough  in  the  next  world.'  Not  long  afterwards  it  hap- 
pened that  De  Langeron,  his  captain,  was  in  want  of  a  secretary, 
and  Marteilhe,  through  the  recommendation  of  this  same  comitey, 
was  appointed  to  the  situation,  in  which  he  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  that  officer,  and  received  good  food  and  lenient 
treatment  for  nearly  four  years  of  his  term  of  captivity. 

This  respite  was,  however,  succeeded  by  a  season  of  terrible 
suffering  to  himself  and  his  co-religionists.  In  1712  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  made  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty 
that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  be  razed,  and  the  harbour 
blocked  up,  and  that  the  town  should  be  placed,  meanwhile,  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  consequence  an  English  governor 
and  a  force  of  4000  or  5000  men  were  established  in  the  place. 
It  was  permitted,  however,  to  the  French  Government  to  keep 
their  galleys  for  a  time  in  the  harbour  until  the  demolition  of  the 
works  had  begun,  and  in  consequence  Marteilhe  and  his  Pro- 
testant brethren  remained  there  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
English  detachment  The  galleys  in  the  harbour  became 
naturally  an  object  of  interest  to  the  new  comers.  Both  officers 
and  men  were  permitted  to  go  on  board;  and  it  followed 
naturally  enough  that  the  sympathies  of  both  alike  were  warmly 
excited  on  behalf  of  their  persecuted  fellow  Protestants  whom 
they  found  groaning  under  such  cruel  bondage.  The  English 
officers  testified  the  warmest  interest  on  their  behalf,  and  paid 
them  frequent  visits ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  was 
roused  to  such  a  pitch  at  the  barbarous  treatment  sustained  by 
these  innocent  men,  that  it  was  apprehended  that  some  violent 
attempt  would  be  made  on  their  part  to  rescue  the  prisoners* 
To  guard  against  such  an  outbreak  the  French  commander 
resolved  to  place  his  prisoners  beyond  the  reach  of  deliverance,, 
and  accordingly  he  smuggled  them  away  suddenly  by  night  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  carried  them  off  to  Calais.  From  thence  they 
were  marched  in  chains  to  Havre,  and  after  a  stay  there  of  some 
days,  during  which  they  received  many  testimonies  of  sympathy 
from  their  co-religionists  in  that  city,  they  proceeded  by  way  of 
Rouen,  where  also  they  found  numerous  friends,  to  Paris. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  further  the  adventures 
which  befel  them  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  capita],  they  were 
consigned  to  the  prison  of  La  Tournelle,  once  a  Royal  residence, 
but  then   turned   into   an    entrepot    for    condemned   criminals 
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destined  for  the  galleys.  The  aspect  of  the  vast  and  dismal 
dungeon  to  which  they  were  now  consigned,  shook  for  a  moment 
even  the  well-tried  fortitude  of  Marteilhc  and  his  brethren.  *  I 
acknowledge,'  he  says,  ^  that,  inured  as  I  had  been  to  prisons^ 
chains,  fetters,  and  other  engines  which  tyranny  or  crime  have 
devised,  I  could  not  overcome  the  shuddering  that  seized  me, 
and  the  terror  with  which  I  was  struck  when  I  first  saw  this 
place/  He  describes  it  as  a  vast  cavern  traversed  from  end  to 
end  by  thick  beams  of  timber  riveted  to  the  floor.  To  each  of 
these  beams,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart,  the  convicts  were 
secured  by  a  chain  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  attached  to  an  iron 
collar,  encircling  their  necks.  The  beam  rising  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  floor,  the  position  of  the  convict  was  such  that 
he  could  neither  lie  down,  nor  sit,  nor  stand  upright,  but  was 
kept  constantly  in  a  half-lying,  half-sitting  posture,  with  his 
bead  against  the  beam.  The  sight  of  the  wretched  beings, 
of  whom  no  less  than  500  were  thus  kept  chained  down  day  and 
night,  of  whom  some  were  aged,  others  suflFering  from  pain  and 
sickness,  as  they  writhed  in  the  torture  of  their  constrained 
position,  was  distressing  beyond  description.  Many  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  their  misery,  others  endured  anguish  difficult  to  be 
imagined.  Groans  and  cries  enough  to  melt  the  most  savage 
heart  arose  from  this  den  of  horrors,  but  even  these  expressions 
of  a  misery  which  could  not  be  endured  were  repressed  as  far  as 
possible  by  their  merciless  overseers,  who  punished  all  such  infrac- 
tions of  discipline  with  the  whip.  For  three  days  and  nights 
JVIarteilhe  and  his  brother  Hugonots  had  to  endure  this  dreadful 
treatment ;  after  that  time  the  friendly  offices  of  a  wealthy  Pro- 
testant merchant  in  Paris  procured  for  them,  by  means  of  a 
present  to  the  governor  of  the  prison,  a  release  from  the  frightful 
position  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  their  chain  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  neck  to  the  leg,  and  in  this  state  they  remained 
about  a  month,  until  the  time  came  for  dispatching  them  to 
Marseilles. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  that  port,  which  was  made  towards 
the  end  of  December,  1712,  was  signalised  by  a  treatment  of 
these  unhappy  galley  slaves  more  barbarous  than  any  before 
related,  insomuch  that  Marteilhe  declares  that  in  the  whole  of  his 
previous  twelve  years  of  bondage  and  misery,  he  had  never 
undergone  so  great  a  trial  of  fortitude.  The  prisoners  were 
marched  in  double  file,  heavily  chained,  one  chain  connecting 
each  couple,  another  passing  transversely  through  rings  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  coupling  chains,  and  so  fastening  the  whole 
gang  together.  Thus  entrammelled  they  had  to  march  each  day  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  being  usually  lodged  in  stables 
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or  other  similar  buildings  at  night,  but  without  any  straw  allowed 
to  them,  very  scantily  fed,  and  exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  the 
weather.     At  Charenton   the  gang  halted  the  first  night  after 
their  march  from  Paris.      The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,   for 
it   was   freezing    hard,   and  the   wind   blew   keenly   from    the 
north-east     Th^y  arrived  heated  and  exhausted  with  waUung* 
under  the  weight  of  their  chains.      After  being  shut  up    for 
some  time  in  a  stable  to  rest,  they  were  all  drawn  up  on  one 
side  of  a  large  yard,  enclosed,  but  open  to  the  weadier,  and 
ordered  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they  nad  on,  and  leaving  their 
clothes  there  on  the  ground,  to  march  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
yard,     hi  this  condition  they  were  kept  standing  in  the  freezings 
air  of  that  inclement  night  for  two  long  hours,  the  guards  during 
that  time  making  a  pretence  of  searching  Aeir  clothes  to  see 
if  they  had  any  knives  or  other  instrument  which  might  be  used 
as  means  of  escape.     After  having  been  kept  so  long  perishing' 
in  the  cold,  the  convicts  were  ordered  to  walk  back  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  deposited  their  clothes.    *  But,  O  cruel  sight ! '  says 
Marteilhe^  *  the  greater  part  of  these  unfortunates  were  so  stiff 
with  cold  as  to  be  auite  unable  to  walk  even  that  short  distance 
to  their  clothes.     Inen  it  was  that  blows  of  sticks  and  strokes  of 
the  whip  rained  down  upon  them,  and  this  horrid  treatment 
failing  to  animate  their  poor  bodies,  frozen  as  they  were  with  cold, 
some  of  them  stretched  stiff  in  death,  others  dying,  these  barbarous 
soldiers  dragged  them  along  by  the  collar  round  their  necks  like 
dogs,  their  limbs  streaming  with  blood  from  the  blows  they  had 
received.     That  night  and  the  next  day  no  less  than  eighteen  of 
the  party  died.'     Marteiihe  attributes  the  saving  of  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  co-religionist  to  their  having  embedded  them- 
selves in  the  warm  dung  of  the  stable,  where  horses  had  been 
recently    kept,   in   which  they   passed    the   remainder   of  the 
night.     Many  of  the  survivors  were  so  ill  the  next  day  from  the 
effect  of  that  terrible  night  that  it  became  necessary  to  hire  carts 
to  carry  them,  though  none  were  allowed  this  indulgence  until  it 
had  been  proved  by  the  ordeal  of  the  whip  that  they  were  really 
unable  to  walk.     Upon  the  weakest  of  Uiese,  cold,  blows,  and 
sickness  soon  did  their  work,  and  reduced  their  numbers  greatly 
before  the  gang  reached  Marseilles.    But  the  abominable  cruelty 
of  the  o£Bcer  in  charge  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  wantonness ; 
he  had  a  cogent  reason  for  thus  thinning  out  the  weaker  members 
of  his  gang.     By  his  contract  with  the  Government  he  was  to 
receive  a  certain  sum  per  head  for  the  convicts  delivered  at  Mar- 
seilles.    But  he  was  bound  himself  to  pay  all  charges,  and  the 
cost  of  hiring  carts  for  conveying  those  who  were  too  ill  or  weak 
to  walk  would  not  have  been  covered  by  the  head-m<mey  paid 
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for  them.     He  therefore  saved  the  expense  both  of  their  food  and 
carriage  bj  letting  them  perish  on  the  way. 

With  the  arrival  of  Marteilhe  and  his  companions  at  Marseilles, 
where  they  found  a  large  body  of  their  Protestant  brethren  on 
board  the  galleys,  the  worst  part  of  those  sufferings  which  they 
bad  so  heroically  endured  came  to  a  close,  and  their  day  of 
deliverance,  long  vainly  expected,  began  to  dawn.  The  negotia- 
tions which  were  concluded  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  raised 
their  hopes ;  but  when  they  learned  that  in  that  arrangement  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  their  deliverance,  they  ceased  to  look 
to  any  human  power  for  relief.  But  they  were  not  aware  at  that 
time  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  interest  the  Queen  of 
England  on  their  behalf.  Meanwhile  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
better  informed,  and  who  feared  that  Louis  might  be  induced  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Anne  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
renewed  their  efforts  to  induce  Marteilhe  and  his  companions  to 
make  their  submission  to  the  Church.  They  left  no  means  of 
insinuation  or  seduction  untried,  striving  by  fair  language  and 
specious  promises  to  undermine  the  faith  which  had  resisted  the 
worst  assaults  of  violence  and  cruelty.  Having  invited  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  recusants  to  an  amicable  conference  on  board  one  of 
the  galleys,  the  wily  Fathers  used  all  their  ingenuity  to  prove 
to  them  that  they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  punish- 
ment they  suffered  was  inflicted  on  account  of  their  religion,  or 
that  it  in  any  way  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  The  following 
may  be  instanced  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  logic  of  persecu- 
tion :— 

•"Why,"  said  Father  Garcia  to  me,  "aro  you  now  at  the  galleys, 
and  for  what  offence  were  you  sentenced?"  I  answered,  that  being 
persecuted  in  my  own  country  I  wished  to  leave  the  kmgdoni,  in 
order  that  I  might  profess  my  religion  in  freedom ;  and  that  having 
been  arrested  at  the  frontiers,  I  was  condemned  to  the  galleys.  ''  Do  . 
not  you  see,  then,"  said  he,  "  what  I  just  now  told  you,  that  you  do 
not  know  what  persecution  means.  Let  me  explain  to  you,  then, 
that  it  consists  in  this:  when  you  suffer  ill-treatment  in  order  to 
oblige  you  to  renounce  the  religion  which  you  profess.  Now  in  your 
case  religion  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  proof 
is  thi&  The  King  had  forbidden  his  subjects  to  leave  his  kingdom 
without  leave.  You  chose  to  do  so,  and  you  are  punished  for  trans- 
gressing the  King's  orders.  This  concerns  the  police  of  the  country, 
not  the  church  nor  religion."  He  then  turned  to  another  of  our 
brethren  who  was  present,  asking  the  cause  of  his  condemnation  to 
the  galleys.  "  It  was  because  I  took  part  in  a  meeting  for  the  worship 
of  God,"  answered  he.  "Another  breach  of  the  King's  orders," 
rejoined  the  father.    '*  The  Fi^ig  had  forbidden  his  subjects  to  meet 
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anywhere  for  public  worship  except  in  their  parish  or  other  churches* 
You  did  the  contrary,  and  you  are  punished  for  disobedience  to  tho 
King's  commands/*  Another  brother  said  that,  "being  sick,  the 
curate  came  to  his  bedside  to  receive  his  declaration,  whether  he 
wished  to  live  and  die  in  the  reformed  religion  or  in  the  Roman 
Catholic ;  to  which  he  answered,  '  in  the  reformed.'  Upon  his  reco- 
very he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  the  galleys."  "Another 
violation  of  his  Majesty's  decrees  I "  said  father  Garcia.  "  It  is  tho 
King's  pleasure  that  all  his  subjects  should  live  and  die  in  the  Roman 
Church.  You  declared  that  you  would  do  the  contrary;  that  is  a 
transgression  of  the  King's  orders.  Thus  you  see,"  ho  continued, 
"each  one  of  you  has  been  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  King's 
authority.  The  Church  has  had  no  part  in  the  matter.  She  interfered 
in  no  way  in  the  proceedings  against  you ;  in  fact,  all  was  done,  as  it 
were,  behind  her  back,  and  without  her  cognisance." ' 

This  flimsy  sophistry  was  at  once  dispelled  by  two  simple 
questions,  which  Marteilhe^  as  spokesman  for  his  companions, 
addressed  to  the  father : — 

* "  Suppose,"  he  asked,  with  an  air  of  well-feigned  simplicity,  "  wo 
should  require  time  to  satisfy  our  minds  on  some  scruples  we  still 
entertain,  might  we  meanwhile  be  restored  to  liberty  before  making 
abjuration?"  "Assuredly  not,"  answered  the  priest.  "You  will 
never  quit  the  galleys  unless  you  have  first  abjured  with  all  forma- 
lities." "And  if  we  made  the  abjuration  required,  might  we  then 
hope  to  be  released  speedily?"  "  Within  fifteen  days  afterwards  on 
tho  word  of  a  priest,"  replied  Garcia.  "  You  have  the  King  s  own 
word  for  it." ' 

Confuted  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  reproached  with  his 
equivocation,  the  priest  broke  up  the  conference  in  disgust 

While  these  poor  confessors,  though  without  any  earthly  hope 
of  deliverance,  thus  clung  firmly  to  their  faith,  agencies  unknown 
to  them  were  working  in  their  behalf.  The  Marquis  de  Rochc- 
gude,  an  aged  French  refugee,  who  had  already  made  many 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  co-religionists,  undertook  a  mission  of 
his  own  accord  to  the  principal  Protestant  courts  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  from  the  kings  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  other 
powers,  letters  to  the  queen  of  England,  recommending  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  to  her  powerful  intercession. 
Armed  with  these  credentials  the  Marquis  came  to  England, 
and  requested  the  minister,  Lord  Oxford,  to  procure  him  an 
audience  of  his  royal  mistress.  Having  placed  himself  in  St. 
James' s-park  when  the  Queen  was  to  pass  by,  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  her  notice.  Ordering  him  to  be  called  to  her,  she 
said,  *  M.  de  Rochegude,  I  request  you  to  let  these  poor  men  in 

the 
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the  French  gfalleys  be  informed  that  they  may  look  to  be  liberated 
rery  speedily/  The  marquis  lost  no  time  in  conveying  this 
gracious  message,  and  very  soon  afterwards  an  order  came  from 
the  French  Government  to  Marseilles,  that  a  list  should  be 
returned  of  all  the  Protestants  on  board  the  galleys  there.  The 
total  number  was  upwards  of  300.  In  a  few  days  an  order  came 
from  Paris  for  the  release  of  136,  specifying  their  names.  That 
of  Marteilhe  was  the  last  upon  this  list.  Great  as  the  joy  was 
of  those  included  in  the  warrant  of  release,  they  were  deeply 
concerned  for  their  remaining  brethren,  who,  without  •  any 
apparent  cause  had  been  overlooked.  But  the  troubles  even  of 
the  more  fortunate  class  were  not  yet  over.  The  insatiable 
rancour  of  their  priestly  persecutors  pursued  them  still.  They 
were  filled  with  indignation,  declared  that  the  King  had  been 
surprised  into  making  this  order,  and  that  to  let  these  men  go 
would  be  an  everlasting  stain  on  the  Roman  Church.  They 
persuaded  the  Commandant,  with  whom  they  had  much  influ- 
ence, to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  order  until  they  could 
communicate  with  the  Government  He  consented,  but  the 
order  was  not  revoked.  They  resorted  then  to  other  means, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  release  nugatory.  They  induced  the 
Commandant  to  clog  the  licence  with  so  many  and  such 
onerous  conditions,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  liberated  pri- 
soners should  leave  France,  and  the  route  they  should  take,  as 
to  make  their  departure  apparently  impossible.  All  these  diffi- 
culties, however,  were  by  a  happy  conjuncture  of  circumstances 
surmounted,  and  at  length,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1713,  Marteilhe, 
widi  thirty-five  companions  released  from  the  chains  which  they 
had  so  patiently  worn  for  thirteen  long  years  of  worse  than 
Egyptian  bondage,  embarked  in  a  vessel  at  Marseilles,  to  quit 
for  ever  the  land  of  their  persecution. 

The  adventures  which  they  encountered  both  by  land  and 
sea  on  their  route  from  Marseilles  via  Nice  to  Turin,  where 
they  had  an  audience  of  King  Victor  Amadeus,  who  warmly 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  them,  and  from  thence  to  Geneva, 
were  numerous  and  remarkable,  but  our  space  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  noticed  here.  But  upon  their  arrival  at  Geneva, 
in  which  the  relatives  and  friends  of  several  of  the  party 
resided,  a  reception  awaited  them  which  took  them  greatly 
by  surprise.  The  news  of  their  coming  had  preceded  them, 
and  as  they  came  near  the  city,  they  found  a  great  part  of 
the  population,  headed  by  their  magistrates  and  ministers, 
coming  out  to  meet  and  welcome  their  arrival.  The  martyrs 
we»^  received  with  open  arms  and  tears  of  joy  ;  honours  and  feli- 
citations 
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citations  were  lavished  upon  them,  and  though  excellent  quarters 
had  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  authorities,  the  inhabitants 

E leaded  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  beloved  brethren  to  their  own 
earths  and  homes,  and  happy  was  the  citizen  who  secured  the 
privilege  of  making  one  of  these  honoured  confessors  his  guest. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  now  finished  their  journey,  and 
intended  to  make  Geneva  their  home,  but  Marteilhe,  with  six 
companions,  had  still  far  to  go,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  they 
again  set  off,  loaded  with  demonstrations  of  affection,  and  pro* 
vided  with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  their  journey  by 
sympathising  friends.  At  Berne,  where  they  stopped  a  few 
^ys,  the  travellers  met  with  a  reception  almost  as  warm  and  en* 
thusiastic  as  they  had  experienced  from  the  Genevese.  They 
were  entertained  at  the  public  charge,  and  every  honour  was  paid 
to  their  heroic  constancy  in  enduring  affliction  for  the  faith.  At 
Frankfort,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Rotterdam,  where  they  successively 
stopped,  on  their  journey  to  Amsterdam,  nearly  the  same  scene 
was  enacted ;  in  every  place  where  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  settled  in  any  number,  marks  of  honour,  hospitality, 
and  affection  were  lavished  upon  the  travellers.  At  Amsterdam, 
the  seat  of  so  much  zeal,  and  such  warm-hearted  sympathy  for 
the  reformed  faith,  the  triumph  culminated.  Marteilhe  declares 
that  ^  words  would  fail  him  to  describe  the  ardent  and  generous 
tokens  of  affection  which  they  received  from  their  co-religionists' 
in  that  city.  But  in  welcoming  the  released  sufferers  they  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  brethren  still  left  in  bondage  at  Marseilles. 
Marteilhe  himself  was  invited  by  the  Consistory  of  the  Walloon 
Church  to  be  a  member  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  re-' 
solved  to  send  to  England  for  two  purposes — to  thank  tibe  Queen 
for  the  deliverance  she  had  obtained  for  those  who  had  been 
released,  and  to  entreat  her  intercession  for  the  200  who  were 
still  pining  in  captivity. 

He  readily  accepted  this  mission  and  came  to  London  with  his 
colleagues,  where  they  were  presented  to  Queen  Anne,  and  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  royal  hand.  *  Her  Majesty  assured 
them  with  her  royal  lips  that  she  was  truly  glad  of  their  deli- 
verance, and  that  she  hoped  soon  to  effect  the  release  of  those 
who  were  still  left  in  the  galleys.'  They  had  an  interview  also 
with  the  Due  d'Aumont,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London, 
who  received  them  with  much  courtesy,  and  promised  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  procure  the  liberation  of  their  companions,  whose 
detention  he  ascribed  to  some  official  misunderstanding.  His 
endeavours,  however,  if  really  made,  had  no  effect ;  for  it  was 
not  till  after  another  year  had  elapsed,  that  in  consequence  of 

the 
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the  renewed  solicitations  of  Queen  Anne,  the  remaining  Pro- 
t^tant  sufferers  received  their  liberty.  After  staying  some  time 
in  London,  Marteilhe  returned  to  Holland,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  and  hi&  brethren  were  very  cordially 
received,  and  had  pensions  settled  upon  them  by  the  Dutch 
GoTemment. 

This  event  concludes  the  very  interesting  memoir;  but  M. 
Coquerel  has  been  able  to  ascertain  a  few  facts  which  carry 
down  Marteilhe's  history  somewhat  later,  and  afford  information 
which  we  arie  glad  to  obtain  as  to  his  family  and  descendants. 
His  death  took  place  at  Cuylenberg  in  1777,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  Mention  is  made  of  his  aged  widow ;  and 
it  i»  known  that  he  had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  at  Amster- 
dam to  an  English  naval  officer  of  distinction,  :^yice'Admiral 
Douglas.  In  1785  their  son,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  his  wife  came 
to  Bergerac  to  visit  their  French  relatives  in  Perigord.  *  It  is 
pleasing  to  find,'  says  M.  Coquerel,  ^  that  the  memory  of  Mar- 
teilhe, though  lost  sight  of  in  France,  was  respected  in  England, 
and  that  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with  the  martyr  of  the  galleys 
was  estimated  as  it  deserved.' 

The  narrative,  of  which  a  brief  sketch  has  now  been  given, 
is  so  full  of  striking  adventures  and  curious  details,  that  we 
believe  few  of  those  who  may  peruse  this  scanty  outline  of 
Marteilhe's  history  will  not  be  desirous  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  it  in  its  entirety.  And  we  may  venture  to 
express  the  satisfaction  which  we  have  derived  from  hearing 
that  a  record,  from  the  nature  of  its  subject  so  interesting,  and 
of  which  the  contents  are  in  many  respects  so  honourable  to 
the  English  name,  is  likely  to  be  made  more  accessible  to  our 
countrymen  by  being  translated  into  their  own  language.  One 
word  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  editor's  preface  should 
be  added  in  conclusion.  There  is  no  polemical  design,  nor  any 
element  of  theological  bitterness  in  this  volume.  To  record  the 
virtues  of  noble-hearted  men,  not  to  re-open  wounds,  nor  to  cast 
odium  on  creeds  or  churches,  has  been  the  motive  of  its  pub- 
lication. *  In  attempting,'  says  M.  Pahimier,  *  to  bring  to  light 
some  glorious  passages  in  the  past  history  of  our  Church,  it  has 
been  far  from  our  intention  to  excite  anew  those  religious  con- 
flicts with  which  our  forefathers  were  inflamed.     We  know,  and 

we  thank  God  for  it,  how  greatly  the  times  are  changed 

But  that  which  it  is  profitable  at  all  times  to  recall  to  mind,  are 
those  examples  of  inflexible  obedience  to  conscience,  of  faith- 
fulness to  duty,  and  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  in  the 
day  of  their  trial  our  ancestors  exhibited  to  their  descendants  as 
they   did   also  to   their   persecutors.'      In   the   spirit   of  these 
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remarks  we  fully  concur.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good  lesson  for  us 
who  live  in  an  easy  and  tolerant  age,  in  which  the  exercise  of  the 
sterner  virtues  is  more  rarely  called  for,  to  be  reminded  of 
the  fortitude  of  such  men  as  'these  admirable,  though  little 
known,  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  who,  in  the  fine  language  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *  maintained  their  faith  in  the  noble  way 
of  persecution,  and  served  God  in  the  fire,  whereas  we  honour 
him  in  the  sunshine.' 


Art.  III. — Metallurgy :  the  Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their 
OreSf  and  Adapting  them  to  various  Purposes  of  Manufacture. 
Vol  I. :  Fuelj  Fireclays,  Copper ,  Zinc,  Brass,  8fc.  Vol.  II. : 
Iron  and  Steel.  By  John  Percy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London, 
1861-4. 

AS  History  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  written,  so,  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  practice  must  necessarily  precede  theory, 
and  experience,  scientific  exposition.  This  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  as  regards  Metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from 
their  ores  and  adapting  them  to  the  various  purposes  of  manu- 
facture. The  ordinary  metals  were  doubtless  applied  to  the 
wants  of  man  long  before  physical  science  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Their  use  preceded  literature,  history,  and  perhaps  even  tradition 
itself.  No  one  knows  when  any  of  the  common  metals  were 
discovered.  Antiquarians  may  form  theories  as  to  the  supposed 
Stone,  Bronze,  antf  Iron  Ages ;  but  such  theories  are,  at  best, 
only  conjectures  more  or  less  ingenious^ 

While  the  practice  of  Metallurgy  is  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
the  science  of  Metallurgy  is  of  comparatively  modem  date.  It 
is  still,  indeed,  only  in  course  of  development.  Although  the 
mining  operations  of  England  are  conducted  on  a  greater  scale 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  the  contributions 
hitherto  made  by  English  metallurgists  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  have  been  few  and  scanty  in  the  extreme.  This  is  pro- 
bably to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  miners,  as  a 
class,  are  industrial  and  practical  rather  than  scientific  or  literary, 
and  that  they  have  been  too  much  engrossed  by  the  business  of 
their  respective  callings  to  admit  of  their  undertaking  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  on  which  Metallurgy  is  founded.  In  this, 
as  in  the  other  arts,  we  must  necessarily  wait  the  advent  of  the 
educated  man  of  science,  who  has  the  knowledge,  the?  patience 
and  perseverance,  requisite  to  gather  together  the  store  of  facts 
which  the  men  of  practice  have  in  the  course  of  ages  accumu- 
lated, reduce  them  to  a  science,  and  expound  the  principles  on 

^         ,  which 
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which  tliat  science  is  founded.  THis  Dr.  Percy  has  most  satis- 
^ctorily  accomplished  in  the  admirable  work  on  Metallurgy  now 
before  us,  which  is  at  once  an  elaborate  exposition  of  one  of  the 
most  important  practical  sciences  and  a  monument  of  his  own 
eminent  scientific  ability  and  industry. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  first  volume  is  in  a  great  measure 
elementary,  being  descriptive  of  terms  and  processes,  initiating 
the  reader  into  the  nature  of  Fluxes  and  Slags,  and  the  fusibility 
of  mixtures  consisting  of  Silica  and  various  bases.  The  next 
di?ision  contains  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  account  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  Fuel — wood,  peat,  coal,  and  coke — with 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  their  economical  applications.  This 
is  followed  by  a  practical  disquisition  on  Fireclays  and  their  com- 
position, in  the  course  of  which  the  various  kinds  of  Crucibles 
used  in  Metallurgy  are  described ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Tolume  is  devoted  to  a  full  and  minute  account  of  Copper 
and  Zinc,  their  salts  and  oxides  and  the  methods  of  assaying 
them,  their  ores  and  the  processes  of  smelting  and  extracting  them ; 
with  various  details  of  their  manufacture,  the  results  of  extensive 
inquiry  and  of  close  and  accurate  observation.  In  the  course  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  second  volume,  which  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  important  subjects  of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  text  is 
illustrated  by  a  multiplicity  of  woodcuts,  not  the  least  important 
feature  of  which  is  that,  while  helping  the  reader  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  processes  described,  they  are  mechanically 
accurate,  being  carefully  drawn  to  scale,  and  are  therefore  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  much  practical  value. 

In  following  Dr.  Percy  through  the  various  branches  of  his 
subject,  we  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  genius  for  detail 
which  evidently  possesses  him.  He  piles  fact  upon  fact,  analysis 
upon  analysis,  illustration  upon  illustration.  Conscientious  and 
laborious  inquiry  into  facts  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
work.  In  the  Preface  he  says,  *  Though  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  and  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  actual  practice 
of  it,  I  long  ago  acquired  a  strong  predilection  for  the  study  of 
Metallurgy,  to  which  I  have  almost  exclusively  devoted  my 
attention  during  the  last  twenty  years.'  Dr.  Percy's  early  scientfic 
education  has  doubtless  proved  of  essential  service  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  He  has  also  had  the  advantage  of 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  great  masters,  amongst  whom  he  names  the 
illustrious  Baron  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac,  whose  lectures  he 
attended  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  some  thirty  years  ago.  But, 
above  all,  he  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  a  genuine  love  for 
his  subject,  which  has  enabled  him  to  go  through  the  vast 
amount  of  labour — which  to  so  many  would  have  been  a  drudgery, 
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but  to  him  lias  been  a  pleasure — in  collecting  the  great  store  o£ 
facts  contained  in  these  volumes,  the  results  of  so  much  readings, 
inquiry,  observation,  and  experiment, — ^facts  which,  however  dry 
and  unattractive  they  may  seem,  constitute  the  only  sure  foundar 
tion  of  the  science  of  Metallurgy. 

This  great  work  will,  when  completed,*  be  the  first  really 
satisfactory  treatise  on  Metalluigy  contributed  to  British  litera- 
ture.    Germany,   however,   possesses   many   valuable    treatises 
on  the   subject      Dr.  Percy   more   particularly   cites  those  of 
Agricola  and  Karsten,  the  former  published  more   than   three 
centuries  since,  the  latter  within   the  last   thirty   years.     Hie 
work  of  Agricola,  De  Be  Metallica^  is  a  remarkable  book,  con* 
sidering  the  time  at  which  it  was  written^     It  is  very  full  in 
its  descriptions  of  the  various  methods  of  mining,  raising  and 
dressing  the  ores,  and  extracting  the  metals  by  smelting ;  and  is 
illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  curious  engravings,  showing  the 
mining  tools  formerly  in  use,  the  modes  of  sinking  and  workixig 
the  shafts,  with  the  odd  dresses  of  the  labourers  and  miners  at 
work  above  and  below  ground, — the  latter  being  shown  accoutred 
in  leathern  coats  with  long  peaked  tails  to  carry  off  the  drip  of 
the  mine.     The  publication  of  so  complete  and  elaborate  a  work 
as  early  as  1555 — the  year  in  which  it  first  appeared — indicates 
the  importance  then  attached  to  mining  operations  in  Germany, 
and  the  interest  with  which  they  were  studied.     Indeed,  as  Dr. 
Percy  observes,  *  we  are  probably  indebted  to  the  Germans  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  the  development 
of  our  mineral  resources,  since  the  introduction  of  German  miners 
and  metallurgists  into  England,  about  three  centuries  ago,  through 
the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth.'  t 

But,  long  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  the  English  monarchs  to  induce  skilled  German 
miners  to  settle  in  England.  Thus,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Edward  III.  granted  powers  to  several  gangs 
of  Germans  to  work  the  mines  of  Sheildam  in  Northumberland, 
Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  on 
condition  that  the  adventurers  would  instruct  his  subjects  in  the 
art  of  copper  mining.  Henry  VI.  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  in 
1430  we  find  him  inviting  diree  famous  German  miners,  Michael 
Gosselyn,  George  Harbryke,  and  Matthew  Laweston,  with 
thirty  skilled  workmen  from  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  to  super- 
intend and  work  the  Royal  tin  mines  in  ComwalL     Again,  it 

♦  A  final  volume  on  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  &c.,  -will  complete  the  work. 

t  Most  of  the  mining  terms  stil]  in  use  indicate  their  German  origin.  Henct 
smtU  is  from  achmellzen,  to  melt ;  dag  is  from  tcMagen,  or  cinder ;  9ump,  the  cavitj 
helow  the  sh&ft,  is  from  eumpf,  a  bog  or  pit ;  spern,  a  point  or  buttMss,  and  so  on. 
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appears  from  the  State  Papers*  tbat  a  party  of  German  miners, 
lafooarers,  smiths,  carpenters,  assajers,  drainers,  and  colliers,  were 
invited  over  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Setting 
oat  (lom  Frankfort,  they  reached  Antwerp,  where  we  find  them 
kicking  their  heels  along  the  quays,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a 
consignment  of  kerseys,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  voyage ;  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  State  records 
that  the  minii^  party  ever  reached  their  destination. 

The  greatest  efforts  to  develop  the  mining  resources  of  Eng- 
land by  the  aid  of  German  skill  were,  however,  made  in  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  when  numerous  bodies  of  foreign  miners  were 
invited  to  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose, 
at  the  ^me  time,  of  working  the  mines  and  instructing  our 
people  in  the  best  methods  of  mining.  To  two  of  the  leading 
adventurers,  Hochstetter  and  Thurland,  both  from  Augsburg,  the 
queen  granted  a  patent  to  search  for  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and 
copper,  in  eight  counties,  with  power  to  convert  the  proceeds 
to  their  own  use.  Hochstetter  first  established  copper  works  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  and  worked 
them  with  such  success,  that  it  was  said  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that 
^  left  more  brass  than  she  had  found  iron  ordnance  in  England. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  in  his  '  History  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,'  written  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
says: — 

*  The  operators,  managers,  and  miners  were  most  of  them  Germans.. 
Kie  chief  steward  of  the  work  was  one  Hecksteter,  who,  by  his  book 
€f  accounts,  which  are  most  regular  and  exact,  and  all  on  imperial 
paper,  «s  well  as  by  other  writings  I  found  under  his  hand,  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  learning,  as  well- as  judgment  in  minerals 
tad  metals.  The  copper  ore  which  kept  these  large  furnaces  at 
eonstant  work  was,  for  ^e  most  part,  got  in  the  veins  upon  Newland 
Mountains.  S<»ne  small  quantities  of  ore  were  got  upon  Caldbeok 
tnd  Cunniugston  Mountains,  and  brought  to  the  great  work  at  Keswick, 
being  a  place  most  convenient  both  for  water  and  coal,  which  they 
had  from  Bolton  Colliery.  In  our  survey  of  the  mountains  of  Newland 
we  found  eleven  veins  opened  and  wrought  by  the  Grermans,  all  dis- 
tinguished by  such  names  given  them  as  (xold-Scalp,  Long  Work,  St. 
Thomas  Work,  &c.,  of  all  which  veins  the  richest  was  that  called 
Gold'-Scalp.  We  found  the  vein  wrought  three  yards  wide,  and 
twenty  fatiioms  deep  above  the  grand  level,  which  is  driven  in  a  hard 
rock  100  fisthomB,  and  only  with  pick-axe,  hammers,  and  wedges,  the 
we  of  blasting  with  ganpowder  being  not  then  discovered.  For 
securing  of  this  rich  vein  no  cost  of  the  best  oak  wood  was  spared ; 
and  for  &e  recovering  of  the  soles  under  level  was  placed  a  water- 
gin,  and  water  was  brought  to  it  in  troughs  of  wood  upon  the  tops  and 

*  •  Calendar  of  State  Papers.'    Foreign  Series,    1547-1553. 
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sides  of  bigli  mountains,  near  half  a  mile  from  the  vein.  The  one  at  the 
top  of  the  vein,  which  appeared  hy  daylight,  was  solphorous,  but  in 
ginlrifig  deeper  the  vein  got  more  moisture,  and  the  ore  improved  in 
goodness.  The  ore  got  by  gin  under  level  was  so  rich  in  fiolver  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  sued  for  it  and  recovered  it  ^m  Earl  Percy  (lord 
of  the  manor)  for  a  royal  vein.  The  most  judicious  chemists  of 
England  were  concerned  in  the  trial,  either  as  of  the  jury  or  evidence. 
The  verdict  was  given  for  the  queen  :  and,  as  the  German  books  give 
account,  a  hundred  tons  of  ore  was  entered  upon  by  the  queen*s 
agents.* 

When  the  German  miners  died  out,  or  migrated  elsewhere,  the 
works  fell  into  decay,  and  the  mines  ceased  to  be  worked.  Fuller, 
the  Church  historian,  writing  in  1684,  after  they  had  beto  *  laid 
in,'  quaintly  surmised  that  *  probably  the  bUrying  of  so  much 
steel  in  the  bowels  of  men  during  the  late  Civil  Wars,  hath 
hindered  the  further  digging  of  copper  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,'  In  consequence  of  the  shortness  in  the  home  supply  of 
the  metal,  England  for  a  long  time  imported  its  copper  prin- 
cipally from  Hungary  and  Sweden,  wnile  English  calamine, 
from  which  brass  is  principally  made,  was  exported  as  ballast, — 
*  copper,*  says  Plot,  *  comeing  cheaper  from  Sweden  than  they 
could  make  it  here.' 

While  the  Germans  were  actively  employed  among  us  as 
miners  from  an  early  period,  they  also  started  many  important 
branches  of  manufactures  in  metal.  One  Christopher  Schutze, 
•from  Annaburg,  in  Saxony,  besides  being  extensively  employed 
in  mining  operations,  established  in  1565  the  first  wire-drawing 
mill  in  England.  About  the  same  time  another  foreigner,  a 
Dutchman,  named  Joseph  Laban,  erected  a  second  wire  work  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tintem  Abbey,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  family  are  still  traceable  in  the  neighbourhood.  Godfrey 
Box,  of  Liege,  began  the  same  business  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  where 
it  was  afterwards  continued  by  two  Germans,  Mommer  and 
Demetrius  ;  while  the  art  of  needle-making  was  introduced  by 
another  German,  named  Elias  Crowse.  Stow  says  that  before 
his  time  a  Spanish  negro  made  needles  in  Cheapside,  but  held 
his  art  a  secret.  The  Germans  were  more  open,  and  taught 
their  art  to  the  native  workmen,  thereby  establishing  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  industry.*  Although 

*  The  art  of  pin-making  most  have  been  practised  in  England  long  before,  for 
English  pins  were  famous  even  on  the  Continent,  superseding  skewers  of  bone, 
wood,  and  silver.  In  1400  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  is  stated  to  have  purchased 
from  her  *  epinglier '  at  Paris  five  hundred  pins  of  English  make  (*  de  la  ^9on 
d'Angleterre ').  They  cost  a  considerable  sum,  and  were  such  expensive  luxuries 
that  the  use  of  them  led  to  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wife  '  pin-money.'  The 
English  must,  however,  have  fallen  behind  in  the  art  of  din-making  a  century-  and 
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•    Although  various  foreign  branches  of  industry  thus  became 

5>lanted  in  England,  the  foreign  artisans  residing  here  were  for  a 
ong  time  wholly  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  articles  in  ordi- 
nary use,  which  continued  to  be  imported  from  abroad  in  large 
quantities.  Cloth,  leather,  hats,  and  various  ornamental  fabrics 
were  brought  from  Flanders  and  France ;  Delft  ware  from  Hol- 
land ;  stone  drinking  pots  from  Cologne ;  cutlery  from  Niiremberg; 
glass  from  Venice ;  and  millinery  from  Milan.  The  milaners 
of  London  constituted  a  special  class  of  retail  dealers.  They 
sold  not  only  French  and  Flemish  cloths,  but  Spanish  gloves  and 
girdles,  Milan  caps,  swords,  daggers,  knives  and  cutlery,  needles, 
pins,  porcelain,  glass,  and  various  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
^ture.  All  that  remains  of  this  once  important  class  of  trades- 
men is  but  their  name  of  'milliner,'  which  is  still  applied  to 
dealers  in  ladies'  caps  and  bonnets. 

To  carry  on  the  extensive  business  connected  with  the  import 
and  sale  of  foreign  commodities,  the  merchants  of  many  countries 
established  agencies  in  England,  and  special  privileges  were 
usually  granted  to  the  *  merchant  strangers.'  Most  of  the 
Italian  republics  were  thus  represented ;  the  Lombards  princi- 

Silly  residing  in  Lombard  Street,  which  still  retains  their  name, 
ut  when  the  Italian  republics  became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  their 
commercial  importance  rapidly  declined,  and  the  great  Hanse 
towns  of  Germany  rose  upon  their  ruins. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Britain  then  fell  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  merchants,  whom  Pennant  styles  '  our 
masters  in  the  art  of  commerce.'  They  were  first  known  among 
us  as  the  Esterlings — the  name  still  surviving  in  our  sterling 
money,  the  coin  paid  by  the  Hanse  merchants  in  exchange  for 
English  wool  being  especially  esteemed  for  its  purity.*  A 
branch  of  this  great  confederacy  was  established  in  London, 
where  it  was  known  as  *  The  Steelyard  Company  of  Foreign 
Merchants.'  Their  guildhall  and  storehouses  were  situated  in 
Downgard  (now  Dowgate)  Ward,  in  Upper  Thames  Street.  The 
buildings  occupied  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  extended  to 
the   river   side.     They  were  enclosed   within  high  and  strong 

t  half  later,  for  we  find  Fuller,  writing  of  the  year  1542,  saying,  *  it  may  easily  be 
proved  that  about  this  time  strangers  have  sold  in  this  land  pinnes  to  the  Talae 
of  three  score  thousand  pounds  a  yeare.'  The  manufacture  seems  to  have  been 
re-established  by  the  help  of  Flemish  artizans  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

*  Camden  says — *  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  First,  monie  coined  in  the 
east  parts  of  Gersumie  began  to  be  of  especiall  request  in  England  for  the  pnritie 
thereof,  and  was  called  Easterling  monie,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  were 
called  Eaderlings ;  and  shortly  after,  some  of  that  countrie  skilful  in  mint  matters 
and  alloies,  were  sent  for  into  this  realme'to  bring  the  coins  to  perfection,  which 
since  that  time  was  called  of  them  sterling,  for  EatUerlimj* 

^       walls. 
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walls,  and  barricaded  with  stout  iron  gates,  like  a  fortress.      For  a 
long  time  nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was 
conducted  by  these  Steelyard  merchants,  who  bought   up  and 
exported  our  English  wool,  and  imported  foreign  iron  and  steel, 
besides  metal  wares  of  all  kinds,  paying  the  customary  toll  at 
Billingsgate  in   fine  cloth,  gloves,  pepper,  and  Tin^ar.      On 
more  diah  one  occasion  their  fortress  had  to  stand  a  siege  by  the 
turbulent  London  populace.     In  1381  they  resisted  the  assault 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  lus  men  until  the  authorities  recovered  from 
their  panic ;  but  a  century  later,  in  1493,  the  mob  i^ere  more 
successful,  for  they  broke  into  the  place  and  completely  gutted  it 
The  Steelyard  merchants  were  also  in  great  peril  during  the 
serious  riot  which  broke  out  on  '  Evil  May  Day,'  1517.     Large 
numbers  of  foreign  artisans  thai  inhabited  the  suburbs,  where  they 
made  and  sold  a  variety  of  articles  to  the  supposed  detriment  of  the 
English  workmen.      The  Flemings  especially  abounded  in  South- 
wark,  Westminster,  and  St  Catherine's,  all  outside  *  the  freedom 
of  the  city ;'  and  there  were  so  many  French  in  Tottenham,  that 

*  Tottenham  is  turned  French '  passed  into  a  proverb.    Hall,  in  his 

*  Life  of  Henry  VIII.'  says,  ^  there  were  such  numbers  of  foreigners 
employed  as  artificers  that  the  English  could  get  no  work.'  It  was 
also  alleged  that  ^  they  export  so  much  wool,  tin,  and  lead,  that 
English  adventurers  can  have  no  living;'  and  the  Dutch,  or 
Germans,  were  especially  complained  against  because  of  their 
importations  of  large  quantities  of  *  iron,  timber,  and  leather, 
ready  manufactured,  and  nails,  locks,  baskets,  cupboards,  stools, 
tables,  chests,  girdles,  saddles,  and  painted  cloths.'    , 

Most  probably,  the  real  secret  of  the  popular  outcry  was,  that 
the  foreign  artisans  were  more  industrious,  and  manu&ctnred 
better  and  cheaper  things  than  the  English  could  then  do ;  and 
hence  the  riot  of  *Evil  May  Day,'  the  object  of  which  was 
the  expulsion  or  destruction  of  the  foreigners.  The  latter,  being 
forewarned  of  the  outbreak,  took  the  precaution  of  retiring  into 
the  villages  round  London,  so  that  the  rioters  were  left  to  expend 
their  fury  upon  their  dwellings,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  Steelyard  merchants  barred  their 
gates,  and  successfully  resisted  all  assaults,  until  help  arrived. 
The  authorities  acted  in  the  matter  with  creditable  promptitude. 
Lincoln  and  Bell,  two  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  lie  riot, 
were  seized  and  hanged  with  ten  others.  Peace  was  thus  restored, 
and  the  city  was  compelled  by  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  to  make 
good  the  losses  sustained  by  the  foreign  artisans. 

The  Steelyard  Company  continued  to  flourish  until  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  when  their  privileges  were  withdrawn ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1597),  the  Emperor  Rodolph  of  Germany 
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liaving  issued  a  mandate  ordering  the  factories  of  the  English 
merchant  adventurers  in  Germany  to  be  shut  up,  the  queen 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  order  the  lord  mayor  and 
sherifis  of  London  to  shut  up  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  which  put  an  end  to  the  existence 
«f  the  Company.  But  though  no  longer  protected  by  privilege, 
the  Hanse  Town  merchants  long  continued  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  as  late  as  1790,  Pennant  described  the  Steelyard  as 
'the  great  repository  of  imported  iron,  which  furnishes  our 
metropolis  with  that  necessary  material ;  the  quantity  of  bars 
that  fills  the  yards  and  warehouses  of  this  quarter  strikes  with 
astonishment  the  most  indifferent  beholder/*  To  this,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  Steelyard  continued  the  property  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  corporation  of  merchants  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  it  was  sold  by  them  to  the  Victoria  Dock  Company ; 
and  die  whole  of  the  buildings  have  only  recently  been  cleared 
away  to  make  room  for  the  Cannon  Street  Station  of  the  South 
JEastem  Railway,  which  now  covers  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the 
anc^nt  Steelyard. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  striking  contrast 
]»e8ented  by  the  England  of  to-day  with  the  England  of  a'few 
centuries  ago.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to  depend  upon 
foreign  skill,  and  have  now  quite  as  much  knowledge  to  impart 
to  as  to  gain  from  German  metallurgists.  Instead  of  having 
our  manufactures  conducted  by  foreign  artizans,  and  our  com- 
merce by  foreign  merchants  in  foreign  ships,t  we  have  ourselves 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  maritime 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  rapid  growth  of  British 
commerce  is  the  theme  of  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  each  succeeding  session  of  Parliament.  In 
his  last  Budget  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  'There  is  a  race 
between  nations  in  industry  and  enterprise,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  nation  is  foremost  in  the  race — it  is  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  external  commerce  of  this  country  is  as  great  as 
the  commerce  of  France  and  America  combined  —  the  two 
countries  which  come  next ;   that  is,   with  our  thirty  millions 

*  Pennant's  *  Account  of  London/  p.  309. 

t  Before;  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  carrying  trade  of  England  was  almost 
entirely  conducted  in  foreign  yessels.  Even  the  royal  navy  consisted  principally 
of  ships  hired  from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  other  trading 
people.  Henry  resolved  on  forming  a  permanent  navy,  and  established  regular 
boilding-yu^  at  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  Chatham,  in  which  Italian  shipwrights 
were  for  the  most  part  first  employed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
that  England  (to  use  the  words  of  Purchas)  was '  freed  from  Easterlings'  and 
Lombards*  borrowed  le^,'  and  began  to  conduct  her  carrying  trade  for  ue  most 
part  in  English-built  ships. 

of 
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of  population  we  have  as  great  a  commerce  as  France  and 
America  with  their  seventy  millions  of  population/  Thus,  ia 
little  more  than  a  century,  the  former  state  of  things  has  become 
entirely  reversed. 

In  1731,  Joshua  Gee  stated  that  England  was  the  best'customer 
in  Europe  for  the  iron  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  importing  from, 
those  countries  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
worth  yearly;  and  he  urged  that  Great  Britain  should  encourage 
the  making  of  pig-iron  in  our  American  colonies  (where  fuel 
of  wood  was  abundant  and  cheap),  so  as  thereby  to  become  inde^ 
pendent  of  foreign  nations.*  In  1750,  according  to  a  MS» 
statement  drawn  up  by  Abraham  Darby  of  Colebrookedale,  we 
imported  23,000  tons  of  iron  from  Sweden,  10,000  tons  from 
Russia,  and  5000  tons  from  Spain,  while  the  whole  make  of 
England  was  only  13,000  tons.  Compare  this  with  the  state 
of  things  now.  Although  in  1864  we  imported  53,918  tons  of 
charcoal  bar-iron  of  the  value  of  625,283/.  (mostly  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Sheffield  steel  manufacture),  we  in  the  same 
year  exported  1,494,630  tons  of  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  of  the  value  of  13,214,294/.,  besides 
steam-engines  and  machinery  of  the  value  of  4,854,190/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  iron,  steel,  engines,  and  machinery,  manufactured  for 
our  own  use  at  home. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  astonishing  increase?  '  What,^ 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  late  speech,  '  has 
given  us  this  advantage?  Our  geographical  position  and  the 
character  of  our  people  are  great  advantages ;  but  these  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  and  centuries  ago  England 
did  not  lead  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  cause  of  our  present 
pre-eminence  is,  no  doubt,  the  possession  of  mineral  treasures,  and 
especially  of  coal ;  and  not  merely  the  possession  of  coal,  but  its 
possession  in  such  a  position  that  we  can  raise  it  to  the  surface  at 
a  lower  price  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.'  To  this  Mr» 
Gladstone  might  have  added  the  great  mechanical  inventions 
which  have  distinguished  this  country  during  the  last  century — 
such  as  the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule,  the  power-loom,  the  steam- 
hammer,  but  above  all  the  steam-engine,  which  has  so  enormously 
added  to  our  productive  power,  and  given  us  that  start  which, 
helped  by  our  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  by  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  our  people,  have  enabled  us  to  keep  *  the  foremost 
in  the  race '  until  the  present  time. 

The  facility  which  exists  in  this  country  for  manufacturing 

*  '  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered.'    By  Joshua  Gee^ 
1731. 

iron 
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iron  cheaply  on  a  large  scale,  in  so  many  diiTerent  districts, — 
as,  for  instance,  in  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and 
Scotland, — has  also  doubtless  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
our  material  prosperity,  more  particularly  during  the  last  half 
century.  The  great  value  of  iron  compared  with  other  metals,^ 
consists  in  the  immense  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  applied.  First  and  foremost  is  its  use  in  the  form  of 
tools,  without  which  man  were  indeed  but  a  '  poor,  bare,  forked 
animal/  Every  improvement  in  tools  has  marked  a  new  stage 
in  civilisation,  until  at  length,  since  tools  have  become  organized 
as  machines,  results  of  the  most  extraordinary  magnitude  have 
been  achieved.  But,  besides  the  use  of  iron  in  the  form  of  tools 
and  machines,  it  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  an  infinity  of 
useful  purposes,  such  as  ship-building,  bridge-building,  and 
works  of  construction  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  purposes 
of  locomotion ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  used  for  purposes 
90  delicate  and  so  various  as  the  main  spring  of  a  watch,  the 
needle  of  a  mariner's  compass,  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon,  the  pen 
of  a  scribe,  and  the  crinoline  of  a  lady.  This  extraordinary 
variety  in  the  applicability  of  iron  is  mainly  due  to  its  power 
of  entering  into  combination  with  carbon  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  in  varying  proportions. 

'  Of  all  the  compounds  of  iron,'  says  Dr.  Percy,  *  none  are  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  carbon  in  practical  importance;  and,  in  a 
sraentific  point  of  riew,  none  possess  greater  interest.  The  influence 
of  this  element  in  causing  variation  in  the  physical  properties  of  iron 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  whole  range  of 
metallnrgy.  Under  the  common  name  of  iron  are  included  virtually 
distinct  metals,  which  in  external  characters  differ  fax  more  from  each 
other  than  many  chemically  distinct  metals.  Without  carbon  the 
manifold  uses  of  iron  would  be  greatly  restricted ;  and,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  no  other  metal  or  mixtures  of  metals  could  be  applied  to  these 
uses.  When  carbon  is  absent,  or  only  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
we  have  wrought  iron,  which  is  comparatively  soft,  malleable,  ductile, 
weldable,  easily  forgeable,  and  very  tenacious,  but  not  fusible  except  at 
temperatures  rarely  attainable  in  furnaces,  and  not  susceptible  of 
tempering  like  steel ;  when  present  in  certain  proportions,  the  limits 
of  which  cannot  be  exactly  prescribed,  we  have  the  various  kinds  of  stedy 
which  are  highly  elastic,  malleable,  ductile,  forgeable,  weldable,  and 
capable  of  receiring  very  different  degrees  of  hiidness  by  tempering, 
even  so  aa  to  cut  wrought  iron  with  facility,  and  fusible  in  furnaces  ; 
and  lastly,  when  present  in  greater  proportion  than  in  steel,  we  have 
cast  iron,  which  is  hard,  comparatively  brittle  and  readily  fusible,  but 
not  forgeable  or  weldable.  The  differences  between  these  three  well 
known  sorts  of  iron  essentially  depend  upon  differences  in  the  propor- 
tion of  carbon,  though,  as  we  shall  learn  hereafter,  other  elements 
may  and  often  do  concur  in  modifying,  in  a  striking  degree,  the 
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qHflliiies  of  this  wondeiM  metal.  Ours  is  emphiettioallj  the  iron  age  ; 
and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  other  element  has  eoiir* 
tributed  so  largely  to  the  civilisation  and  happiness,  and  may  we  not 
also  add,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  misery  of  mankiiKl,  Bat 
let  us  not  forget  that  carbon  has  done  its  share  in  this  good  and  evil 
work' 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  iron  ever  made  was  in  the  form  of 
malleable  iron,  highly  carbonised'  in  consequence  of  the  manneT 
of  its  production.     The  methods  of  smelting  iron  ore  to  this  day 
practised  by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa  are.  probably  in  most 
xespects  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  ancient  iron  workers. 
Mungo  Park  thusMescribes  the  process  employed  at  Kamalia  on 
the  Niger:      A  circular  hollow  tower  of  clay,  about  10  feet 
high  and  3  feet  diameter,  was  erected  to  serve  as  a  foniaoe,  beings 
bound  round   with  withes   to  prevent  the   clay   cracking    and 
falling  to  pieces  through  the   heal     Numerous  tubes  of  clay 
were  placed  near  the  hollow  bottom  of  this   tower,  through 
which  air  was  admitted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace.     A 
bundle  of  dry  sticks  was  first  put  in,  then  a  quantity  of  charcoal, 
over  that  a  stratum  of  iron-stone,  then  more  charcoal,  and  so  on  until 
•the  furnace  was  full.     Fire  was  then  applied  through  one  of  the 
tubes  at  the   bottom,  and   kept   up  by  blowing  with  bellows 
made  of  goats'  skins,  until  the  flame  appeared  above  the  furnace. 
The  people  who  attended  kept  filling  in  more  charcoal.     This 
went  on  for  three  days,  when  the  fire  was  allowed  to  go  down ; 
and  some  days  after,  when  the  whole   was   cool,  part  of  the 
furnace  was  taken  down,  and  the  iron  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
large  irregular  mass   at   the  bottom,  with   pieces   of  charcoal 
adhering  to  it     The  mass  was  sonorous,  and  when  any  portion 
was  broken  off  the  fracture  exhibited  a  granulated  appearace, 
like  broken  steel.     ^  This  iron,  or  rather  steel,'  says  Park,  ^  is 
formed  into  various  instruments  by  being  repeatedly  heated  in  a 
foi^e,  the  heat  of  which  is  urged  by  a  pair  of  double  bellows  id 
a  very  simple  construction,  being  made  of  two  goatHskins,  the 
tubes  from  which  unite  before  they  enter  the  forge,  and  supply  a 
constant  and  very  regular  blast' 

Dr.  Livingstone  also  found  the  African  tribes  on  the  Zambesi 
well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  making  it  after  a  like 
simple  process.  Speaking  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Killimane, 
he  says : — 

*  The  only  other  metal,  besides  gold,  we  have  in  abundance  in  tiiis 
region,  is  iron,  and  that  is  of  excellent  quality.  In  some  places  it  is 
obtained  from  what  is  called  the  spicular  iron  ore,  and  also  from  black 
oxide.  The  latter  has  been  well  roasted  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  metaL     It  occurs  generally 
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reason,  that  bronze  resists  destruction  by 

"Mun  iron*  ... 
•luities  of  iron,  whicb  deserve  particular  atten* 
.dn  armour  and  two  helmets  ornamented  with 
s  are  greatly  corroded  by  rust,  but  they  are 

.  ;rm  to  indicate  excellence  in  the  quantity  of 

ry  skill  in  working  the  metal.' 

>f  the  art  of  extracting  and  making  iron  in 
obscure.  It  is  possible  that  the  ancient 
«;r  the  same  primitive  methods  as  those  above 
cy  did,  no  remnant  nor  indication  of  the 
I  preserved,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
(1  Assyria.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  art 
:at  wonderful  people  the  Romans,  of  whose 
?  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Sussex,  and  inNorthum- 
imerous  traces.  From  the  remains  of  their 
It  they  obtained  the  metal  direct  from  the 
s  fuel.  Quite  recently,  the  traces  of  one  of 
«e  been  brought  to  light  at  Risingham  in 
ri  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  wall,  from 
erred  that  they  carried  on  their  mining  opera- 
e  scale : — 

Iiood  of  Habitancum  (near  Eisingham),'  says  Dr. 
of  iron  slag  have  been  found.     It  is  heavier  than 
iiodem  furnaces,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
f  the  ore.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanchester 
have  been  carried  on  very  extensively.    On  the 
tion,  two  large  heaps  were  removed,  the  one  con- 
iloads  of  iron  slag,  the  other  600.     It  was  used  in 
}me  new  roads  which  were  then  formed,  a  purpose 
irably  adapted.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
03,  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  was  ploughed  up,  much 
present  used  by  blacksmiths.     During  the  opera- 
common  into  cultivation,  the  method  adopted  by 
lucing  the  blast  necessary  to  smelt  the  metal  was 
v  o  tunnels  had  been  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
ue  extremity,  but  tapered  off  to  a  narrow  bore  at 
•y  met  in  a  point.    The  mouths  of  the  channels 
vest,  from  which  quarter  a  prevalent  wind  blows 
sometimes  with  great  violence;   and  the  blast 
vould,  when  the  wind  was  high,  be  poured  with 
Hud  effect  upon  the  smelting  furnaces  at  the  ex- 
..Is.'* 

'  c  of  iron   was  continued  subsequent  to  the 


r.  C.  Brace's  •  The  Roman  Wall,'  pp.  422-3. 
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the  use  of  both  metals.  Mr.  Rhind  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Seban  at  Thebes,  a  place  of  sepulture  which  he  had  reason  to 
believe  had  not  been  opened  during  2000  years,  iron  hasps  and 
nails  on  the  massive  doors  of  the  inner  repositories,  '  as  lustrous 
and  as  pliant  as  on  the  day  they  left  the  forge.'  The  Egyptians 
also  possessed  an  art  which  seems  to  have  been  lost,  of  making 
bronze  of  a  particularly  fine  temper,  capable  of  taking  and 
keeping  a  sharp  edge.  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  remarks  that 
some  of  the  bronze  daggers  found  by  him  in  Egyptian  tombs 
were  I  so  beautifully  tempered  that,  after  having  lain  buried  for 
3000  years,  they  possessed,  when  dug  up,  an  elasticity  almost 
equal  to  that  of  steel. 

'  That  the  Assyrians,'  says  Dr.  Percy,  *  were  well  acquainted  with 
iron  is  clearly  established  by  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Layard,  who  has 
enriched  the  collection  of  Ihe  British  Museum  with  many  objects  of 
iron  from  Nineveh  of  the  highest  interest.  Amongst  these  may  bo 
particularly  specified  tools  employed  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes, 
such  as  picks,  hammers,  knives,  and  saws ;  there  is  [a  saw  similar  in 
construction  to  that  now  used  by  carpenters  for  sawing  large  pieces  of 
timber  across.  It  has  been  ^described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Layard. 
It  consists  of  a  Uade  three  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  four  and  five* 
eighths  inches  broad  throughout  its  entire  length,  except  at  one  end, 
where  it  is  narrowed,  and  was,  no  doubt,  let  into  a  handle  of  wood, 
the  rivets  being  visible  upon  it ;  the  other  end  was  probably  similar^ 
but  unfortunately  it  has  been  broken  off.  The  metal  seems  to  bo 
almost  wholly  converted  into  oxide,  yet  suf&cient  remains  strongly  to 
attract  the  magnetic  needle ;  that  is  supposing  no  magnetic  ozide  of 
iron  to  be  present  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  originally 
consisted  of  iron  or  steel,  though  this  point  might  possibly  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  very  careful  chemical  investigation.  As  an  illustration  of 
ancient  metallurgy,  there  is  no  object  in  the  Museum  of  greater 
interest  than  this  rusted  saw,  which  has  only  recently^been  exposed  to 
public  view.  It  was  found  in  the  North-West  Palace  at  Nimroud ;  and 
it  is  computed  that,  while  it  could  not  be  later  in  date  than  880  b.o., 
it  may  have  been  considerably  earlier.  The  feet  of  iron  having  been 
applied  to  common  hammer-heads,  for  which  bronze  might  have 
proved  a  tolerably  good  substitute,  indicates  that  iron  was  certainly  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in  those  days  than  bronze ;  and  the  correctness 
of  this  inference  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  many  other  objects  from 
the  same  locality,  consisting  of  cores  of  iron  round  which  bronze  has 
been  cast.  .  .  . 

*  The  iron  was  employed  either  to  economise  the  bronze,  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament,  or  because  it  was  required  in  the  construction. 
If  the  former,  iron  must  have  been  cheaper  than  bronze,  and,  therefore, 
probably  xnore  abundant  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  No 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  point,  from  the  fisM^ 
that  bronze  antiquities  are  much  more  frequently  found  than  those  of 

^  ^         ,      iron: 
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iron:   for  the  obTioos  reason,  that  bronze  resists  destruction  by 
oxidation  much  better  than  iron.  ... 

'  Other  Assyrian  antiquities  of  iron,  which  deserve  particular  atten^ 
tion,  are  portions  of  chain  armour  and  two  hehnets  ornamented  with 
bronze.  These  helmets  are  greatly  corroded  by  rust,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  perfect  in  form  to  indicate  excellence  in  the  quantity  of 
flie  iron,  and  no  ordinary  skill  in  working  the  metal.' 

The  early  history  of  the  art  of  extracting  and  making  iron  in 
this  country  is  very  obscure.  It  is  possible  that  the  ancient 
Britons  smelted  it  after  the  same  primitive  methods  as  those  above 
described  ;  but  if  they  did,  no  remnant  nor  indication  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  preserved,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
ironwork  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  art 
was  introduced  by  that  wonderful  people  the  Romans,  of  whose 
extensive  works  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Sussex,  and  in  'Northum- 
berland, there  are  numerous  traces.  From  the  remains  of  their 
works,  it  appears  that  they  obtained  the  metal  direct  from  the 
ore,  with  charcoal  as  fuel.  Quite  recently,  the  traces  of  one  of 
their  ironworks  have  been  brought  to  light  at  Risingham  in 
Northumberland,  on  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  wall,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  carried  on  their  mining  opera- 
tions on  an  extensive  scale : — 

'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Habitancum  (near  Eisingham),'  says  Dr. 
Bruce,  ^  large  masses  of  iron  slag  have  been  found.  It  is  heavier  than 
what  proceeds  from  modem  furnaces,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
imperfect  reduction  of  the  ore.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanchester 
the  process  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  very  extensively.  On  the 
division  of  the  common,  two  large  heaps  were  removed,  the  one  con- 
iaim'ng  about  400  cartloads  of  iron  slag,  the  other  600.  It  was  used  in 
fiio  construction  of  some  new  roads  which  were  then  formed,  a  purpose 
for  which  it  was  admirably  adapted.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of 
these  heaps  of  scon®,  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  was  ploughed  up,  much 
resembling  those  at  present  used  by  blacksmiths.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  bringing  this  common  into  cultivation,  the  method  adopted  by 
the  Bomans  of  producing  the  blast  necessary  to  smelt  the  metal  was 
made  apparent.  Two  tunnels  had  been  formed  in  the  side  of  a  hill ; 
fliey  were  wide  at  one  extremity,  but  tapered  off  to  a  narrow  bore  at 
&e  other,  where  they  met  in  a  point.  The  mouths  of  the  channels 
opened  towards  the  west,  from  which  quarter  a  prevalent  wind  blows 
in  this  valley,  and  sometimes  with  great  violence ;  and  the  blast 
received  by  them  woidd,  when  the  wind  was  high,  be  poured  with 
considerable  force  and  effect  upon  the  smelting  furnaces  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tunnels.*  * 

The  manufacture  of  iron   was  continued  subsequent  to  the 

♦  R«v.  J.  C.  Bruce's « The  Roman  WaU/  pp.  422-3. 
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departure  of  the  Romans,  for  the  most  part  after  the  old  methods. 
But  about  four  hundred  years  since^  the  making  of  articles  of 
cast  iron  was  introduced  into  Sussex,  afterwards  celebrated  ibr  its 
cannon,  which  were  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  As  the 
manufacture  extended,  the  Sussex  woods  became  unable  to  meet 
die  increasix\g  demand  upon  them  for  fuel.  To  make  a  ton  of 
pig-iron  required  four  loads  of  timber  converted  into  charcoal ; 
and  to  make  a  ton  of  bar-iron  required  three  more  loads  of 
wood.  The  result  was,  that  the  ^  voragious  iron  mills '  shortly 
swallowed  up  everything  that  would  burn,  and  the  manufacture 
of  iron  in  Sussex  tibus  gradually  fell  into  decay.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  check  the  production  of  iron  in  other  parts 
of  England,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  all  iron  works 
should  be  put  down,  because  of  dieir  devouring  the  woods,  and 
threatening  the  communis  with  the  entire  loss  of  fuel. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  the  iron  manu- 
facturers should  seek  to  employ  some  other  fuel  than  charcoal  of 
wood ;  and  as  coal  abounded  in  the  northern  and  midland  coun- 
ties, many  attempts  were  made  to  employ  it  as  a  substitute. 
In  1611  a  patent  was  granted  to  one  Simon  Sturtevant  for  the 
use  of  pit-coal  in  various  metallurgical  and  other  manufacturing 
operations,  the  extraction  and  working  of  iron  being  specifically 
mentioned.  But  Sturtevant  failed  in  introducing  his  invention, 
as  did  his  successor  in  the  privilege,  one  John  Rovenson.  Other 
attempts  were  made  to  extract  iron  from  the  ore  by  means  of  |>it- 
coal,  but  it  was  not  until  Dud  Dudley's  experiments  were  made  *  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  any  degree  of  success  was  achieved  in 
this  direction.  He  himself  states  that  he  smelted  large  quantities 
of  Jiron  by  pit^coal,  though  he  does  not  anywhere  explain  the 
process,  which  probably  consisted  in  using  coke  instead  of  raw 
coal.  Another  attempt  was  subsequently  made  in  Stafibrdshire, 
by  Blewstun,  a  German,  but  his  experiment  ended  in  failure. 
*  It  was  reserved  for  Abraham  Darby,'  says  Dr.  Percy,  '  to  solve 
the  problem,  with  complete  success,  at  the  Colebrook  Dale 
Ironworks,  Shropshire,  about  the  year  1735/ 

The  first  Abraham  Darby  is  known  for  his  successful  intro- 
duction into  England  of  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  pots  (before 
exclusively  manufactured  abroad),  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent 
in  1708.  Removing  from  Bristol  to  Coalbrookdale  in  1709,  he 
took  the  lease  of  a  small  fiimace  which  had  existed  at  that  place 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  there  he  conducted  the  foundry 
business  with  great  success  until  his  death  in  1717.  To  his  son 
Abraham,  who  entered  upon  the  management  of  the  works  about 

•  See  'Quarterly  Beview,'  yoL  oix.  p.  IIL 
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1730,  is  doe  the  successful  introduction  of  pit-coal  or  coke,  in  lieu 
I      of  charcoal,  in  the  smelting  of  iron.     The  following  is  Dr.  Percy's 
account: — 

I  *  As  the  snpplj  of  charcoal  was  fast  failing,  Ahraham  Darhy 

I  Mempted  to  smelt  with  a  mixture  of  raw  coal  and  charcoal,  hut  did  no§ 
iooceed.  Between  1730  and  1735  he  determined  to  treat  pit-coal  as 
Ids  eharooal-bumers  treated  wood.  He  hmlt  a  fire-proof  hearth  in  the 
open  air,  piled  upon  it  a  circular  mound  of  coal,  and  covered  it 
mth  day  and  cinders,  leaving  access  to  just  sufficient  air  to  maintain 
slow  comhufition.  Having  thus  made  a  good  stock  of  coke,  he  pro^ 
oeeded  to  experiment  upon  it  as  a  substitute  for  charcoaL  He  himself 
watched  the  filling  of  his  furnace  during  six  days  and  nights,  having 
no  regular  sleep,  and  taking  his  meals  at  the  furnace  top.  On  the 
sixth  evening,  after  many  disappointments,  the  experiment  succeeded, 
aaid  the  iron  ran  out  well  He  then  fell  asleep  in  the  bridge  house  at 
the  top  of  his  old-fiashioned  furnace  so  soundly  that  his  men  could  not 
wdke  him,  and  carried  him  sleeping  to  his  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distaBt.  Frcm  that  time  his  success  was  rapid.  To  increase  the 
power  of  his  water-wheels  of  twenty-four  feet  diameter,  he  set  up  a 
"  fire-engine  "  (t.  6.,  an  old  atmospheric  steam-engine),  to  raise  water 
from  under  the  lowest  and  send  it  to  the  upper  pond,  which  supplied 
water  to  the  works,  and  put  in  motion  the  largest  bellows  that  had 
been  made.  He  obtained  additional  leases  of  i^uable  minerals,  and 
erected  seven  fomaces,  with  five  fire-engines.  In  1754  the  first 
fomace  at  Horsehay  was  blown  in.  In  December,  1756,  "  Horse* 
hay's  work "  was  declared  to  be  "  at  a  top  pinnacle  of  prosperity, 
tw^ity  and  twenty-two  tons  per  week,  and  sold  off  as  fast  as  made,  .at 
profit  enough. 

The  substitution  of  pit-coal  for  charcoal  in  smelting  the  ore, 
involved  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  blast 
Hence  powerful  blowing  machines  were  substituted  for  bellows, 
and  Watt's  steam-engine  was  eventually  applied  to  work  them. 
The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  itself  led  to  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  demand  for  iron,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  engines  as 
well  as  the  machinery  of  various  kinds  which  they  drove.  Again, 
the  employment  of  the  steam-engine  in  mining  operations  facili- 
tated the  clearing  of  the  pits  of  water  and  the  raising  of  coal,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  production  of  iron. 

llie  first  product  of  the  blast-furnace  is  pig  or  cast  iron — that 
is,  iron  in  combination  with  carbon  and  silicon.  To  reduce  this 
to  the  state  of  malleable  iron,  two  methods  are  employed.  One, 
the  older,  consists  in  the  exposure  of  the  melted  pig-iron  in  a 
finery  <»r  hearth  to  the  highly  oxidising  action  of  a  blast  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  other,  the  modem  practice,  consists  in 
stirring  the  melted  pig-iron  on  the  bed  of  a  reverberatory  furnace^ 
so  as  to  bring  each  portion  of  the  whole  mass  successively  up  to 
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the  surface,  and  allow  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  seize  upon  and 
combine  with  the  carbon  and  silicon,  which  become  separated 
from  the  iron  in  the  form  of  ^  cinder/  leaving  as  the  product  of 
the  operation  malleable  or  ^  wrought  iron.'  This  last  process  is 
termed  ^  puddling,'  the  invention  of  which  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Henry  Cort,  as  well  as  the  method  of  producing  bar-iron  by  means 
of  grooved  rolls  instead  of  by  the  old  process  of  beating  it  out  by- 
forge  hammers.   • 

As  in  the  case  of  most  inventions,  Cort*s  claim  has  been  dis- 
puted, and  Dr.  Percy  shows  that  other  inventors  are  at  least 
entitled  to  share  in  the  merit,  more  particularly  the  Craneges  of 
Coalbrookdale,  and  Peter  Onions  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  both  of 
whose  patents  preceded  Cort's.  The  former,  as  early  as  1766, 
converted  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron  in  the  reverberatory 
furnace  without  the  addition  of  anything  more  than  common 
raw  pit-coal ;  and  the  latter,  in  1783,  employed  a  puddling- 
furnace,  the  fire  of  which  was  urged  by  a  blast,  in  converting 
melted  pig-iron  into  malleable,  the  workman  stirring  the  metal 
during  the  process  to  separate  the  scorise,  after  which  the  lump 
was  taken  from  the  furnace  and  forged  by  the  hammer.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  inventions  of  either  the  Craneges  or 
Onions  were  adopted  by  ironmakers  to  any  large  extent,  and 
the  merit  unquestionably  belongs  to  Henry  Cort  of  practically 
introducing  the  method  of  puddling  and  manufacturing  iron 
now  generally  followed,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  esta- 
blished quite  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
When  Cort  took  out  his  patents  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  pro- 
duced in  England  was  about  ninety  thousand  tons  a  year ;  now 
it  is  above  four  millions  of  tons ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are 
not  less  than  8200  of  Cort's  furnaces  in  operation  in  Great  Britain 
alone. 

The  story  of  Henry  Cort  is  well  and  impartially  told  by  Dr. 
Percy.  Cort  was  so  unfortunate  or  so  unwise  as  to  become  con- 
nected as  partner  with  one  Samuel  Jellicoe,  son  of  the  Deputy- 
Paymaster  of  Seamen's  Wages.  To  enable  the  firm  to  carry  on 
their  business,  the  elder  Jellicoe  advanced  to  them  large  sums  out 
of  the  public  monies  lodged  in  his  hands,  and  when  his  accounts 
were  investigated  it  was  found  that  the  Cort  partnership  owed  to 
him,  or  rather  to  the  public  treasury,  upwards  oi  27,000/.  As 
Cort  had  assigned  his  patents  to  Jellicoe  as  security  for  the 
advances,  these  were  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown ; 
but  although  the  processes  which  formed  the  subject  of 
patents  were  very  shortly  adopted  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
Welsh  and  other  ironmasters,  the  Government  never  levied  any 
royalty  for  their  use,  and  the  whole  benefit  of  the  inventions  was 
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liios  made  over  to  the  public.  Had  Cort's  estate  been  properly 
bandied,  tbere  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbat'not  only  would  the 
debt  due  by  him  to  the  Treasury  have  been  paid,  but  that  Cort 
himself  would  have  realised  a  handsome  fortune.  As  it  was, 
the  Government  lost  the  money  owing  to  the  public  treasury, 
while  Cort  was  consigned  to  total  ruin. 

*  This  story,'  says  Dr.  Percy,  *  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  annals 
of  invention.  Cort  died  in  poverty,  though  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
tite  riches  of  many  an  ironmaster,  and  has  largely  contributed  to  the 
derelopment  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true 
that  the  value  of  the  process  of  puddling  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  sabsequent  improvements,  especially  two,  viz.,  the  application  of 
iron  bottoms  to  the  puddling  furnaces,  and  the  boiling  process.  But 
this  has  been  the  course  with  many  inventions,  perfection  only  being 
arrived  at  by  slow  degrees ;  and  merit  is  not  the  less  because  others 
subsequently  appear  who  improve  the  methods  of  their  predecessors.' 

The  next  notable  events  in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture 
were  the  discovery  of  the  Black-band  ironstone  in  Scotland,  and 
the  invention  of  the  Hot-blast.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  Carron  Works,  near  Falkirk,  in  1760,  Scotland  was  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  iron. 
In  ancient  times,  raids  were  made  across  the  Border  as  far  south 
as  Fumess,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  iron  plunder,  which  was 
carried  back  into  Scotland  and  forged  into  tools  and  weapons. 
But  in  peaceful  times  the  Scotch  depended  for  the  most  part 
upon  Sweden  and  Germany  for  their  supply  of  the  metal,  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  Their  yetlin  (Dutch,  gietm^^ 
or  cast  iron,  was  brought  from  Holland,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  articles,  such  as  cast-iron  pots ;  while  the  cast-iron 
plates  used  for  the  backii  of  fireplaces  were  brought  from  Siegen, 
in  Germany.  Yet^hksoil  of  Scotland  was  full  of  iron-ore  as  well 
as  coal,  the  value  of  wnich  to  the  country  has  only  quite  recently 
been  brought  to  light 

In  the  year  1801,  as  David  Mushet,  an  enthusiastic  analyst 
of  iron  ores,  was  crossing  the  Calder,  in  the  parish  of  Old 
Monkland,  near  Glasgow,  he  picked  up  from  the  river-bed 
some  pieces  of  dark-grey  stone,  which  weighed  unusually 
heavy  in  his  hand.  He  took  the  specimens  home  with  him, 
and,  as  was  his  practice,  subjected  them  to  the  test  of  his 
crucible.  He  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  stone  contained 
about  50  per  cent  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Prosecuting  his  in- 
quiries, he  discovered  extensive  beds  of  the  mineral  distributed 
tbronghout  the  western  counties  of  Scotland.  It  belonged  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  coal  formation,  and  contained  a  variable  pro- 
porticm  of  coaly  matter:  hence  he  designated  it  Carboniferous 

VoL  120.— iVo.  239.  G  Ironstone. 
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Ironstone.  When  Mushet  proposed  to  reduce  the  ore  in  the 
blast-fomace  in  the  asual  way,  great  was  the  outcry  amongst 
the  ironmasters  and  others  for  presuming  to  class  the  loild  coals 
of  die  country  (as  Black-band  was  called)  with  ironstone  fit  and 
propcar  for  the  furnace.  But  the  mineral  having  been  smelted 
with  success  at  the  Calder  Iron  Works,  in  admixture  with  ores  of 
the  argillaceous  class,  other  ironmasters  followed  the  example, 
and  the  use  of  the  material  has  steadily  increased  down  to  the 
present  time,  when  not  less  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  pig- 
iron  produced  in  Scotland  are  made  from  the  Black-band  iron- 
atone. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  iron-trade  of  Scotland  is,  however, 

gincipally  attributable  to  the  invention  of  the  Hot-blast  by  James 
>aumont  Neilson,  in  1828.  Scotch  coals  are,  for  the  most  part, 
unfit  for  coking,  losing  as  much  as  55  per  cent,  in  the  process  ; 
but  by  using  the  hot-blast  it  was  found  that  ordinary  raw  coal 
could  be  used  in  the  furnace,  as  well  as  coal  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Besides,  the  coaly  matter  which  the  Black-band  contained  was 
not  its  least  valuable  ingredient ;  for  when  it  existed  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  became  practicable,  with  the  aid  of  the  hot-blast,  to 
smelt  it  almost  without  any  addition  of  fuel. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  hot-blast,  the  ironmasters  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  best  iron  was  made  when  the  air 
blown  into  the  furnace  was  at  the  coldest,  and  hence  it  was  believed 
that  the  best  was  that  produced  'in  winter.  The  efforts  of  the 
ironmasters  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  cooling  of  the  blast. 
The  regulator  was  painted  white,  the  air  was  passed  over  cold 
water,  and  in  some  cases  the  air-pipes  were  even  surrounded 
with  ice  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  blast  cold.  Neilson's 
proposal  to  blow  hot  instead  of  cold  air  into  the  furnace,  with 
the  object  at  the  same  time  of  intensifying  the  heat  and  econo- 
mising the  fuel,  was  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  received  notions 
on  the  subject,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
could  persuade  any  ironmaster  to  allow  him  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments  with  blast  furnaces  actually  in  work.  He  was, 
however,  at  length  enabled  to  make  a  trial  of  his  process  at  the 
Clyde  Ironworks,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory,  that  the 
value  of  the  process  was  at  once  recognised,  and  before  long  it 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  trade. 

Dr.  Percy  points  out  the  remarkable  saving  effected  in  fuel  by 
the  new  process ;  8  tons  1 J  cwt  of  coal  being  required  at  the 
Clyde  Ironworks,  in  1829,  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron  by  the  cold- 
blast  ;  while  only  5  tons  3 J  cwts.  were  required  to  produce  the 
same  quantity  by  the  hot-blast,  or  a  saving  of  more  than  one- 
third.     He  further  shows  that  the  main  cause  of  the  saving  in 
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fuel  19  the  calorific  intensity  maintained  by  the  hot-blast,  as 
compared  with  the  cold : — 

*  The  air  of  hot-blast  enters  the  ftcmace  already  highly  expanded, 
and  in  so  &r  the  loss  of  heat  required  for  this  degree  of  expansion  is 
avoided.  Moreover,  inunediately  on  leaving  the  twyer,  the  blast, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  noses,  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  incan- 
decent  foel,  and  produees  great  elevation  of  temperature.  ...  To 
the  question,  why  should  hot-blast  cause  quicker  combustion  than 
e^dd-blast,  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer,  any  more  than  I  can  to 
the  question,  why  should  certain  bodies  dissolve  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  At  present  we  must  be  content 
with  the  simple  enmiciation  of  both  these  facts,  although  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  hereafter  something  like  a  solution  of  them 
may  be  arrived  at.* 

The  invention   and  general  adoption   of  the   hot-blast — im- 

E roved  by  the  water-twyer  of  Condie,  without  which  it  would 
ave  proved  of  much  less  value — had  the  effect  of  immensely 
increasing  the  production  of  Scotch  pig-iron.  As  Black-band 
was  found  underlying  most  of  the  midland  Scotch  counties^- 
the  coal  and  iron  measures  extending  in  a  broad  belt  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde — the  facilities  for  production 
adbrded  by  the  new  invention,  together  with  the  steady  increase 
in  the  demand  for  iron,  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  manufac- 
ture. In  the  year  that  Neilson  took  out  his  patent  the  total  pro- 
dace  of  the  Scotch  mines  was  only  29,000  tons  of  pig-iron ;  in 
twenty-five  years  it  had  increased  to  half  a  million  tons;  and  it 
now  considerably  exceeds  a  million.  All  land  containing  Black- 
band  has  risen  immensely  in  value.  Mr.  Mushet  mentions  the 
case  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Airdrie  estate,  who,  in  1839,  was 
deriving  a  royalty  of  16,500/.  from  the  mineral,  which  before  had 
not  yielded  him  one  farthing.  Great  iron  manufacturing  firms 
sprang  up  and  accumulated  large  fortunes,  the  first  employment  of 
which  waii  to.  dispute  the  invention  which  had  made  them  ;  and 
Neilson  had  to  defend  his  patent  right  during  five  years,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  he  fought  twenty  actions  in  Scotland,  besides 
others  in  England,  at  enormous  expense,  the  result  of  which, 
however,  was  to  establish  the  originality  and  merit  of  his  in- 
vention and  to  secure  him  in  the  possession  of  his  rights  during 
the  term  of  his  patent. 

Although  the  subject  of  Patentp-right  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
laH  widiin  the  scope  of  Dr.  Percy's  work,  he  cannot  avoid  coming 
across  it  from  time  to  time  in  describing  the  numerous  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  metals  to  which  recent  inventions 
have  given  birth.  Manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  dislike  schemers. 
*The  Lord  deliver  me,'  said  one  ironmaster,  fervently,  *from 
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this  restless  and  mischief-making  race ! '  So  long  as  manufacturers 
are  carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade,  they  have  no  desire  for  new 
inventions,  which,  if  successful,  only  have  the  effect  of  compelling 
them  to  introduce  alterations  in  their  machinery  and  new  modes, 
of  manufacture,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  competition  whick 
they  stimulate.  Manufacturers  also  bear  a  grudge  against  in- 
ventors for  the  royalties  payable  to  them  under  their  patents, 
and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  be  debarred  from  freely- 
adopting,  without  any  such  restriction,  the  best  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  for  producing  the  largest  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  lowest  price.  They  con- 
sider patents  not  only  an  annoyance  and  obstruction,  but  the 
cause  of  a  diminution  in  their  profits, — ^to  which,  of  course,  they 
very  much  object 

Engineers,  also,  are  ofteii  found  declaiming  against  patents 
for  the  same  reason,  and  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  enunciated  the 
opinion  that  when  a  workman  brought  forward  a  new  invention  or 
improvement  in  machinery  worthy  of  adoption,  if  he  was  paid 
a  sovereign  or  so  for  his  trouble,  it  was  reward  enough.  One 
wealthy  iron  manufacturer  coolly  declared  to  Dr.  Percy  that 
^  brains  are  more  abundant  in  the  world  than  capital,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  had  cheap.'  Hence  the  resistance  which  has  so 
often  been  ofiered,  first,  to  the  introduction  of  inventions,  and 
next  to  the  payment  of  royalty  to  the  inventors  when  their  use 
has  become  indispensable.  As  Crawshay,  the  iron  potentate  of 
South  Wales,  resisted  the  claims  of  Cort,  so  Baird,  the  iron 
potentate  of  Scotland,  resisted  the  claims  of  Neilson.  Hence^ 
too,  the  Cornish  inining  interest  resisted  the  claims  of  Boulton 
and  Watt  for  royalty  on  their  condensing  engine,  without  which 
their  mines  must  have  remained  drowned  by  water,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  worked  to  a  profit  The  argument  of  the 
Cornish  mine-owners  was,  that  the  new  pumping-engine  was 
necessary  for  their  very  existence,  and  that  the  restriction  of  its 
use  by  payment  of  royalty  to  the  inventor  was  prejudicial  not 
only  to  their  individual  interests  but  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  large. 

Such,  also,  is  Sir  William  Armstrong's  view  of  the  inexpe* 
diency  of  patent-rights,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Percy  :  '  That  daunt- 
less spirit,*  says  Sir  William,  'which  in  matters  of  commerce 
has  led  this  country  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  protection,  has 
resulted  in  augmented  prosperity  to  the  nation,  showing  the 
injurious  tendencies  of  class  legislation  when  opposed  to  general 
freedom  of  action.  Would  that  the  same  bold  and  enlightened 
policy  were  extended,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  matters  of 
invention.     Under  our  present  Patent  Law  yje  are  borne  down 
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with  an  excess  of  protection.'  But  carry  out  the  idea.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  short  at  inventions.  These  are  only  one 
class  of  products  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  man.  Why  should 
onj  product  of  brainwork  or  of  labour  be  protected?  Why 
should  Copyright  in  works  of  art  or  in  books  ? 

Sir  William  Armstrong  also  urges  the  view  that  *the  prestige 
of  successful  invention  would,  as  a  rule,  bring  with  it  sufficient 
reward,  and  that  protection  might  be  entirely  dispensed  with.' 
Such^  too,  was  the  argument  used  by.  the  Bolton  cotton-manu- 
facturers when  they  urged  Samuel  Crompton  not  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  his  invention  of  the  Self-acting  Mule,  but  to  make  it 
free  to  the  public.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  acted  upon 
their  advice,  every  one  knows  with  what  result.  The  cotton- 
manufacturers  of  Bolton  and  elsewhere  made  immense  fortunes 
by  means  of  Crompton's  invention,  while  he  himself  died  in 
poverty. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  further  insists  that  *  practical  men  who, 
like  Watt  and  George  Stephenson,  devote  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  to  perfecting  inventions  of  immense  importance  to  the 
world,  seldom  derive  from  patents  any  greater  emolument  than 
would  flow  to  them  without  the  aid  of  a  restrictive  system, 
while  they  are  frequently  involved  in  tormenting  litigation- 
about  priority  of  idea.'  But  do  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
patent-right  suppose  that  Watt  would  have  borne  up  through 
the  laborious  toil  connected  with  the  invention  of  his  condensing- 
engine  for  more  than  twenty  mortal  years,  had  he  known  that, 
immediately  on  the  invention  being  perfected,  every  mine-owner 
and  manufacturer  would  be  free  to  use  it  without  making  any 
compensation  whatever  to  him  for  his  labour  and  his  skill? 
As  it  was,  no  sooner  had  he  shown  his  first  pumping-engine  at 
work  in  Cornwall  than  he  was  fallen  upon  by  pirates,  who  sought 
to  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that,  but  for  the  protection  granted  him  by  Par- 
liament and  the  energetic  support  of  his  partner  Boulton,  Watt 
would  have  died  as  poor  and  ill-rewarded  for  his  invention  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Self-acting  Mule.  As  for  George  Stephenson, 
he  was  not  an  original  inventor  so  much  as  a  ready  adopter  and 
skilful  adapter  of  the  inventions  of  others, — a  shrewd,  practical 
man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  any  arrangement  that 
seemed  best  suited  for  his  purpose ;  and  if  he  did  not  make 
money  by  the  patents  which  he  himself  took  out,  it  was  because 
they  were  of  comparatively  little  .value. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  original  inventor,  even  when  protected 
by  patent,  very  often  does  not  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  withholding  the  inducement  of  the  reward 
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from  those  who  are  willing  to  compete  for  it  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  important  problem  which  Dr.  Percy  sets  for  !»• 
ventors  to  solve: — 'To  the  coal-masters  of  South  Stafibrdshirey' 
he  says,  '  an  economical  solution  of  the  problem  of  coking  tlie 
thick'coal  slack  would  be  of  immense  value.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  the  fine  slack  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  left  in 
the  pits,  because  it  cannot  be  raised  with  profit*  I  have  no  doubt 
that  should  any  person  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  convertings 
this  at  present  worthless  material  into  good  coke,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  he  would  realise  a  large  fortune ;  and  he  would,  mcMDeover, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  prolonging  the  industrial  life  of  Soutb 
Staffordshire,  which  has  begun  to  suffer  from  the  exhaustion  of 
its  fueL'  But  no  man  of  ingenuity  and  skill  would  devote  his 
time  and  labour  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  like  this,  important 
though  it  be  to  the  national  industry,  without  the  hope  of  some 
adequate  reward.  If  every  coal  owner  were  free  to  appropriate 
the  invention,  so  soon  as  made,  to  his  own  use,  the  public  interest 
would  doubtless  gain,  but  die  inventor  himself  would  be  sacrificed. 

It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  if  a  man  gives  his  labour  and 
skill  to  perfecting  an  invention  calculated  to  be  <rf  public  utility^ 
he  should  be  remunerated  for  it  The  method  heretofore  adopted 
has  been  to  grant  the  privilege  of  a  patent  for  a  limited  term, 
conditional  on  the  inventor  specifying  and  publishing  the  nature 
of  the  invention,  ^ould  it  come  into  general  use  during  that 
term,  the  inventor  is  compensated  by  the  payment  of  royalty  ; 
after  which  the  invention  becomes  public  property — die  posses- 
sion of  mankind  at  large.  Before  the  granting  of  patents  was 
adopted,  inventors  were  accustomed  to  make  a  mystery  of  their 
arts ;  they  worked  in  secret,  they  placed  nothing  on  record,  and 
hence  their  knowledge  often  died  with  them.  Thus,  there  is  no 
doubt,  many  valuable  inventions  became  for  a  time  lost  to  the 
race,  and  human  progress  was  retarded.  The  limited  privilege 
conferred  by  a  patent  is  surely  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
any  invention  of  value ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  despoil  the 
inventor  by  applying  to  him  the  principles,  not  of  free- tradings 
but  of  free-booting,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  public. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  patents  of  a  trivial  character  are 
granted,  which  prove  nothing  but  hindrances  and  blocks  in  the 
way  of  invention,  and  only  act  as  so  many  shackles  upon  industry. 
Thus  Dr.  Percy  mentions  cases  in  which  patents  have  been 
granted  for  extracting  copper  from  silicious  ores  by  means  of 

— , 

*  li  is  estimated  that,  besides  96,000,000  tons  of  coal  raised  in  1865,  20,000.000 
tons  of  small  coal  was  left  in  the  pits,  or  otherwise  wasted.  The  late  Nicholas 
Wood  stated  a  few  years  since  that  the  annual  waste  at  the  Hetton  and  Black 
Boy  Collcries  alone  amounted  to  160,000  tons! 
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acids,  and  from  sulphuretted  ores  after  calcination  by  the  same 
\  \     This  is  not  only  absurd  but  unjust : — 


*  That  a  man,'  says  Dp.  Percy,  *  who  has  worked  out  an  original 
and  valuable  process  from  his  own  brain,  and  who  may  have  incurred 
great  expense  in  bringing  it  to  a  practical  issue — it  may  be  for  years 
of  protracted  toil  and  anxiety — should  have  secured  to  him  by  law 
dming  a  moderate  term  the  exclusive  privilege  of  reaping  the  sub- 
BiHitial  reward  of  his  own  inv^ition,  appears  to  me  as  just  and 
jeasonable  as  that  an  author  should  be  protected  agidnst  piratical 
and  impnneipled  publii^ers.  But  l^t  the  law  should  confer  i^n  a 
man  the  ezclosive  right  of  appropriating  to  his  own  benefit  facts  which 
are  perfectly  fiEuniliar  to  every  tyro  of  chemistry,  and  of  jHraotising 
operations  which  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  laboratories  of  chemists^ 
is  as  unpolitic  as  it  is  unjust.  ...  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  that  the  real  object  of  patent  law  was 
•*  to  reward,  not  trivial  inventions,  which  stop  the  way  to  greats 
improvements,  but  substantial  boons  to  the  public — not  changes  such 
as  any  experimentalist  makes  a  score  a  day  in  his  laboratory,  but 
substantial  practical  discoveries,  developed  into  an  available  form.' " 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to 
stop  the  indiscriminate  granting  of  patents,  and  that  this  ex- 
ceptional reward  ought  to  be  jealously  reserved  for  discoveries 
of  great  value,  amd  not  lavished  as  it  is  upon  petty  contrivances 
of  little  or  no  use  to  the  public. 

Among  the  more  important  patents  which  have  been  taken  out 
of  late  years  in  connection  with  the  manu&cture  of  iron,  are  those 
of  Mr.  Bessemer  for  the  direct  conversion  of  pig-iron  into  steel, 
and  which  promise  to  lead  to  even  more  important  results  than 
the  inventions  of  Cort. 

The  manifold  uses  of  Steel  have  long  been  knowzL  It  is  pro* 
doced  in  many  forms,  such  as  raw  steel,  puddled  steel,  shear 
steely  and  cast  steel,  each  of  which  has  its  special  value  and 
uses.  But  advanced  though  the  art  of  steel-making  may  be,  the 
science  of  steel-making  is  still  imperfect,  and  chemists  and  metal*' 
lurgists  are  to  this  day  disputing  whether  carbon  or  nitrogen 
is  the  element  that  converts  iron  into  steel.  That  the  metal  con- 
sists of  iron  in  combination  with  carbon  admits  of  no  doubt,  and 
many  are  the  processes  which  have  been  invented  for  introducing 
the  carbon  into  the  malleable  iron  on  the  one  hand,  or  retaining 
ihe  carbon  in  the  pig-iron  on  the  otha:,  for  the  purpose  of  jhx)- 
dncing  the  different  qualities. 

The  ancient  method  of  making  steel,  though  rude,  was  remark- 
ably ^fectual ;  and  to  this  day  the  Hindoo  iron-smelter,  who 
builds  his  clay  furnace,  lights  within  it  his  fire  of  wood,  and 
charges  it  with  iron  ore — urging  the  flame  by  blasts  of  his  sheep- 
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skin  bellows  until  he  produces  his  small  lump  of  tcootz^  which  is 
found  in  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace — ^produces  a 
quality  of  iron  that  the  most  expert  manufacturer  in  England 
cannot  equal.  Out  of  this  wootz,  afterwards  carefully  fused  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  finest  Indian  sword-blades  are  made, 
the  wonderful  temper  of  which,  as  of  those  of  Damascus,  is  the 
despair  of  European  cutlers.  The  iron  made  by  the  native  Afri- 
cans also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  of  the  quality  of  steel,  being  a 
highly  carbonized  iron ;  and  hence  they  refuse  to  use  English  iron, 
which  they  characterise  as  *  rotten '  compared  with  their  own. 

The  ancient  metallurgists  entertained  the  idea  that  by  burying- 
iron  in  the  earth  until  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into 
rust,  the  remainder  was  capable  of  being  forged  into  weapons, 
and  particularly  swords,  with  which  bones,  shields,  and  helmets, 
could  be  cut  asunder.  Beckman  says,  however  improbable 
this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  process  still  used  in  Japan  ; 
and  Swedenborg  has  introduced  it  among  the  different  methods 
of  making  steel.  There  may  possibly  be  some  element  in  the 
Japanese  soil  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  effect  of  burying* 
iron  in  it  until  it  rusts ;  but  science  can  find  no  rationale  for  it, 
and  remains  incredulous.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  old 
workers  in  metals  believed  that  iron  acquired  a  certain  tenacity 
by  burying  it,  and  some  of  the  old  Sheffield  cutlers,  who  were 
famous  for  turning  out  first-rate  articles  in  their  day,  were  in  the 
habit  of  placing  bundles  of  steel  in  the  mud  of  some  watercourse 
for  a  few  weeks,  by  which  they  alleged  it  became  greatly  improved 
in  quality.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  removal  of  old  London 
Bridge,  die  wrought  iron  with  which  the  piles  were  shod  was  found 
of  such  pure  quality  and  so  malleable,  that  Weiss,  the  celebrated 
cutler,  contracted  for  some  tons  of  it  for  conversion  into  steel — 
the  action  of  the  moist  clay,  without  exposure  to  the  air,  having 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  metal  as  to  render  it  almost  equal  to 
steel.  *  So,'  said  one  of  the  metropolitan  journalists,  *  we  may 
one  day  mow  our  beards  with  a  relic  of  old  London  Bridge.'  * 

The  modem  methods  of  producing  steel  are  described  by  Dr. 
Percy  under  three  general  heads,  viz.,  by  the  addition  of  carbon 
to  malleable  iron,  the  partial  decarburization  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  addition  of  malleable  to  cast  iron.  There  are  various  pro- 
cesses for  adding  the  carbon  to  the  iron  so  as  to  produce  the  steel. 
One  is  the  Catalan  process,  in  which  the  ore  is  reduced  by  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  the  resulting  metallic  iron  is  afterwards  carbonised 
on  the  hearth  by  contact  with  incandescent  charcoal ;  but  the 
objection  to  this  process  is  that  the  result  is  not  uniform,  the 

♦.  "  Manufactures  in  Metal :"  •  Cabinet  Cj-clopsedia,*  ii.  26. 
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lumps  of  metal  consisting  of  irregular  mixtures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Other  methods  have  heen  proposed  with  the  same  object,  such  as 
melting  rich  ores  in  crucibles,  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matters ; 
but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  ensure  uniform  results,  and 
tbej  have  not  come  into  general  use.  The  method  most  com- 
monlj  employed,  and  one  of  the  oldest,  is  the  exposure  of  straight 
flat  tars  of  iron  in  contact  with  ground  charcoal,  under  a  covering 
impervious  to  air,  to  the  action  of  a  glowing  red  heat  in  a  con* 
verting  furnace  during  a  period  varying  from  seven  to  ten  days. 
The  bars,  when  taken  out,  are  found  covered  with  blister-like 
protuberances,  and  are  hence  termed  'blister-steel.'  Another 
method  is  that  of  fusing  compact  iron  with  carbonaceous  matter, 
as  practised  by  the  Hindoos  in  making  their  wootz,  and  which 
has  recenriy,  with  certain  modifications,  formed  the  subject  of 
several  patents,  more  particularly  of  Heath's  and  Mushet's.  Of 
the  latter  Dr.  Percy  says,  *  It  is  curious  that  Mushet's  process,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  use  of  malleable  iron  in  the  production  of 
cast  steel,  should  in  principle,  and  I  may  add  even  in  practice 
too,  be  identical  with  that  by  which  the  Hindoos  have  from 
ancient  times  prepared  their  wootz.  I  cannot  discover  any 
essential  difference  between  the  two.' 

The  next  general  head  under  which  Dr.  Percy  describes  the 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel  is  that  of  the  partial  decarburization 
of  cast  iron.  This  latter  compound  being  surcharged  with  carbon, 
various  methods  have  been  contrived  for  getting  rid  of  the  surplus 
and  reducing  the  carbon  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in 
steel.  There  arc  several  contrivances  for  accomplishing  this 
object,  which,  though  differing  much  in  detail,  lead  to  very  nearly 
the  same  result  By  the  Siegen  process,  as  well  as  by  the  Styrian, 
Corinthian,  and  others,  described  in  great  detail  by  Dr.  Percy, 
the  pig-iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  refining  it  in  a  hearth, 
with  charcoal  as  the  fuel.  Another  means  employed  for  getting 
rid  of  the  extra  carbon  in  the  cast  iron  is  by  admixture  of  oxide 
of  iron,  or  other  substances  capable  of  yielding  oxygen,  to  the 
metal  while  in  a  state  of  fusion.  In  Riepe's  process,  a  little  black 
oxide  of  manganese  is  also  used,  and  the  mass  is  puddled  as  in 
the  faking  of  malleable  iron, — the  result  being  puddled  steel, 
a  valuable  metal  applied  to  many  important  uses.  The  art  of 
making  this  article  consists  in  a  nice  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture (which  is  lower  than  in  puddling  iron),  and  in  arresting  the 
process  at  the  proper  stage  of  decarburization.  The  same  object 
is  accomplished  by  melting  malleable  iron  and  cast  iron  together 
in  suitable  proportions,  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  pig-iron, 
difibsed  through  the  increased  mass,  becoming  reduced  to  the 
proportion  necessary  to  form  steel.     In  like  manner,  malleable 
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iron  maj  be  converted  into  steel  by  keeping  it  immersed  in 
molten  pig-iron — an  old  method  necegsarilj  unootain  in  its 
results,  and  now  disused. 

Passing  over  the  invention  of  cast  steel  by  Benjamin  Hunts- 
man of  Sheffield,  of  which  the  curious  history  is  related  by 
Dr.  Percy,  we  arrive  at  the  most  important  process  of  conversion 
of  all,— one  likely  to  lead  to  many  importent  changes  and  im- 
provements, as  well  as  to  a  largely  increB^ed  use  of  ^s  valuable 
metal  in  the  constructive  arts, — we  mean  the  Bessemer  process 
of  decarburizing  pig-iron  while  in  the  molten  state,  by  blowings 
atmospheric  air  through  it,  and  thereby  producing  steel. 
Although  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Martien,  in  1855,  for  purify- 
ing iron  from  the  blast  furnace  by  blowing  air  or  water  throoglt 
it,  before  being  subjected  to  puddling,  it  is  clear,  from  the  terms  of 
the  specification,  that  -he  had  no  intention  of  thereby  converting* 
pig-iron  either  into  steel  or  malleable  iron.  Mr.  George  Parry, 
of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Works,  an  indefatigable  experimenter,  was  on 
the  very  track  of  the  discovery  of  decarburizing  pig-iron  by 
blowing  air  through  it,  and  was  only  defeated  by  an  accident 
which  occurred  to  the  furnace  in  which  he  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  manager  of  the  works 
forbade  further  experiments,  and  the  furnace  was  dismantled. 
Bessemer*s  discovery  was  itself  in  some  measure  accidental,  like 
so  many  othar  discoveries  in  the  arts.  The  remarkable  thing  is 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  attention  paid  to  the  chemistry 
of  metallurgy  of  late  years,  the  discovery  was  not  made  long 
ago ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  Bessemer  to  make 
it,  who  was  neither  a  chemist  nor  an  iron  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  ten  years  since,  the  minds 
of  inventors  were  running,  as  they  still  are,  in  the  direction 
of  improved  guns.  It  was  believed  that  these  might  be  made 
much  stronger  if  some  better  material  than  cast  iron  were  used  ; 
and  Bessemer,  like  many  others,  began  a  series  of  experiments 
to  solve  the  problem  if  he  could.  He  first  tried  a  mixture  of 
cast  iron  and  cast  steel,  the  result  being  a  half  decarbonised  cast 
iron.  Guns  made  of  this  metal  were  found  to  possess  great 
strength,  but  as  they  were  of  comparatively  small  bore, 
24-pounders,  Bessemer  resolved  to  make  them  on  a  larger  scale, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  conclusively  testing  the  strength  of  the 
material.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments,  the  idea  occurred  to 
him,  that  if  he  could  contrive  to  blow  air  through  melted  pig- 
iron,  he  would  ba  enabled  to  *  purify'  it  to  an  unusual  extent 
He  thought  that  by  thus  bringing  oxygen  into  contact  with  the 
fluid  metal,  the  carbon  with  which  it  was  surcharged  would  be 
removed,  as  well  as  the  silicon,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur  which 
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it  containecL  This  is  exactly  what  is  done,  after  another  and 
Terj  laborious  method,  in  the  process  of  puddling.  He  proposed 
to  xererse  this  process,  and  so  get  rid  of  puddling  altogether. 
Imti*aii  of  bringing  the  particles  of  the  iron  in  turn  into  contact 
vith  the  oxjgen  of  the  air,  his  scheme  was  to  force  the  air 
thioug^  the  fluid  mass  into  contact  widi  the  separated  particles 
of  the  iron.  Now  that  the  thing  is  done,  we  see  how  simple, 
how  Bstnral  the  first  idea  was.  But  it  needs  the  quick  intuition 
of  genius  to  detect  even  simple  things  in  practical  science. 

The  only  way  of  determining  the  matter  was  by  putting  the 
idea  to  the  test  of  experiment  Accordingly,  early  in  1856, 
Bessemer  cnrdered  a  stock  of  Blaenavon  iron,  and  set  up  a  blast- 
engine  and  cupola  at  Baxter  House,  St  Pancras,  where  he  then 
seaided.  The  first  aj^paratus  which  he  used  for  c<mversion  was  a 
fixed  cylindrical  vessel  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  high, 
somewhat  like  an  ordinary  cupola  furnace,  lined  with  fire-bricks ; 
and  at  some  two  inches  from  the  bottom  he  inserted  five  twyer 
pipes,  with  orifices  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
About  halfway  up  was  a  hole  for  running  in  the  molten  metal, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  bottom  was  the  tap-hole,  by 
which  the  metal  was  to  be  run  off  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

The  first  experiment  was  not  made  without  occasioning  con- 
siderable alarm.  It  was  a  most  unusual  process,  and  it  looked 
dangerous,  as  indeed  it  proved  to  be.  When  the  charge  of  pig- 
iron  was  melted,  the  blast  was  turned  on  to  prevent  it  running 
into  the  twyer  holes,  and  then  the  fluid  metal  was  poured  in 
through  die  charging  hole  by  the  attending  stoker.  A  tremen- 
doos  commotion  immediately  took  place  within  the  vessel  ;  the 
molten  iron  bounded  from  side  to  side ;  a  violent  ebullition  was 
heard  going  on  within ;  while  a  vehement  violet-coloured  flame, 
accompanied  with  dazzling  sparks,  burst  from  the  throat  of  the 
cupola,  from  which  the  slag  was  also  ejected  in  large  foam-like 
masses.  A  cast-iron  plate,  of  the  kind  used  to  cover  holes  in  the 
pavement,  that  had  been  suspended  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
dissolved  in  a  gleaming  mist,  together  with  half  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
chain  by  which  it  hung.  The  air-cock  was  so  close  to  the  vessel, 
diat  no  one  durst  go  near  to  turn  it  and  stop  the  process.  The 
flames  shot  higher  and  higher,  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
building,  and  the  fire-engines  were  sent  for  in  hot  haste.  Before 
they  arrived,  however,  the  fury  of  decarbonisation  had  expended 
itself,  and  the  product  was  run  off.  The  result  was  not  quite 
satisfactory;  the  product  was  for  the  most  part  *  burnt'  iron; 
bat  the  experiment  was  sufliciently  encouraging  to  induce 
Bessemer  to  make  a  second  trial,  and  the  product  was  found 
to   be  malleable  iron.     In  the  course   of   further  experiments 
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it  was  found  that  by  interrupting  the  process  before  the  decar- 
burization  of  the  iron  was  complete,  the  product  was  unmis- 
takeable  steel,  which  was  tried  and  found  of  good  quality. 
Here  was  a  discovery  of  immense  importance.  If  nuuleaWe 
iron  and  steel  could  be  thus  made  direct  from  pig-iron,  by  a 
process  so  rapid  and  so  simple,  it  could  not  fail  before  long 
to  effect  an  entire  revolution  in  the  iron  trade. 

The  news  of  Bessemer's  discovery  soon  flew  abroad,  and  many 
distinguished  metallurgists  went  to  see  the  process.  Among 
others,  Dr.  Percy  went,  and  thus  describes  what  he  saw  : — 

*  Towards  the  end  of  1856, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  process 
in  operation  at  Baxter  House,  and  I  confess  I  never  witnessed  any 
metcJlurgical  process  more  startling  and  impressive.  After  the  blast 
was  turned  on,  all  proceeded  qxdetly  for  a  time,  when  a  volcano-like 
eruption  of  flame  and  sparks  suddenly  occurred,  and  bright  red-hot 
scoriffi  or  cinders  were  forcibly  ejected,  which  would  have  inflicted 
serious  injury  on  any  unhappy  bystanders  whom  they  might  perchance 
have  struck.  After  a  few  minutes  all  was  again  tranquil,  and  the 
molten  malleable  iron  was  tapped  off.' 

Though  the  Doctor  came  away  wondering,  he  was  not  con- 
vinced. He  analysed  a  portion  of  the  iron  which  he  had  seen 
produced,  and  when  he  found  it  to  contain  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  he  says  his  scepticism  was  rather  confirmed  than 
otherwise. 

Among  other  visitors  at  Baxter  House  was  the  late  George 
Rennie,  the  engineer,  who,  after  witnessing  the  process,  urged 
Bessemer  to  draw  up  an  account  of  it  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Cheltenham  in  the  autumn  of  1856.  To 
this  the  inventor  assented,  and  the  result  was  his  paper  ^  On  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  without  fuel.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  paper  was  to  be 
read,  Bessemer  was  sitting  at  breakfast  in  his  hotel,  when  an 
iron-master  (to  whom  he  was  unknown)  said,  laughing,  to  a 
friend  within  his  hearing,  *  Do  you  know  there  is  some  one  come 
down  from  London  to  read  a  paper  on  making  steel  from  cast 
iron  without  fuel !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  rubbish  ?'  The 
iron-master  was,  however,  of  a  diflerent  opinion  as  to  the  new 
invention  after  he  heard  ihe  paper  read.  Its  title  was  certainly 
a  misnomer,  but  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  the  pig- 
iron  was  converted  into  malleable  iron,  as  explained  by  the  in- 
ventor, was  generally  recognised,  and  there  seemed  to  be  good 
grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  process  would,  before  long,  come 
into  general  use.  The  rationale  of  the  method  of  conversion  was 
intelligible  and  simple.  Mr.  Bessemer  held  that  by  forcing  atmos- 
pheric air  through  the  fluid  metal,  the  oxygen  was  brought  into 
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ccmtact  with  the  several  particles  of  the  iron  and  carbon,  com- 
bining with  the  latter  to  form  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  passed 
off  by  the  throat  of  the  vessel,  through  which  the  slag  was  also 
ejected,  leaving  as  the  product,  when  the  combustion  was  com- 
plete, a  mass  of  malleable  iron,  which  was  run  off  by  the  tap 
into  the  ingot  moulds  placed  for  its  reception.  ^  Thus,'  said  he, 
'by  a  single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or  particular 
skill,  and  with  only  one  workman,  from  three  to  five  tons  of  crude 
iron  pass  into  the  condition  of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron,  in 
firom  thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes,  with  the  expenditure  of  about 
one-third  part  of  die  blast  now  used  in  a  fiery  furnace  with  an 
equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  consumption  of  no  other  fuel 
than  is  contained  in  the  crude  iron/  * 

In  the  same  paper,  the  inventor  called  attention  to  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  new  process  in  the  following  words : — *  At 
the  stage  of  the  process  immediately  following  the  boil,  the 
whole  of  the  crude  iron  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  cast 
steel  of  ordinary  quality.  By  the  continuation  of  the  process  the 
steel  so  produced  gradually  loses  its  small  remaining  portion  of 
carbon,  and  passes  successively  from  hard  to  soft  steel,  and  from 
softened  steel  to  steely  iron,  and  eventually  to  very  soft  iron ; 
hence,  at  a  certain  point  of  the  process,  any  quality  may  be 
obtained/ 

It  was,  however,  found  in  practice  that  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Bessemer  process  constituted  its  principal  defect 
Thus  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  when  the  decarburization  had  proceeded  to 
the  desired  extent,  and  to  the  exact  point  at  which  the  blast 
was  to  be  stopped.  If  arrested  too  soon,  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  result,  as  the  metal  might  be  only  one-half  or  three- 
fourths  converted,  according  to  chance ;  while  if  continued  until 
the  iron  was  quite  decarburized,  it  would  be  burnt  and  compara- 
tively worthless.  The  workmen  could  only  judge  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flame — first  violet,  then  orange,  then  white — issuing 
from  the  throat  of  the  vessel,  when  it  was  proper  to  interrupt  the 
process.  But  the  eyesight  of  the  workmen  was  not  to  be  depended 
on ;  and  as  the  stoppage  of  the  blast  ten  seconds  before  or  ten 
seconds  after  the  proper  point  had  been  attained,  would  produce 
an  altogether  different  result,  it  began  to  be  feared  that  on  this 
account  the  Bessemer  process,  however  ingenious,  could  never 
come  into  general  use.  Indeed,  the  early  samples  of  Bessemer 
steel  were  found  to  exhibit  considerable  irregularity;  the  first 
steel  tyres  made  of  the  metal,  tried  on  some  railways,  were  found 

♦  Paper  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  August,  1856. 
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unsafe,  and  their  use  was  abandoned  ;  and  the  iron^masters  gene^ 
rallj,  who  were  of  coarse  wedded  to  the  established  processeaB^ 
declared  the  much-yaunted  Bessemer  process  to  be  a  total  failure. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  meteor  that  had  suddenly  flitted 
across  the  scientific  horizon,  and  gone  out  leaving  the  subject  izm 
more  palpable  darkness  than  before. 

Mr.  Bessemer  himself  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  his  first  experiments.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
hit  upon  the  right  principle  ;  the  question  was,  could  he  correct 
those  serious  defects  in  the  process,  which  to  practical  men 
seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
the  adoption  of  his  invention.  It  was  a  case  for  persevering;^ 
experiment,  and  experiment  only.     The  inventor's  patience  and 

Crseverance  were  foiind  equal  to  the  task.  Assisted  by  Mr. 
mgsdon,  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years  to  the  perfection 
of  his  process  of  conversion,  in  which  he  at  length  succeeded.  We 
can  only  very  briefly  refer  to  the  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  it  which  he  introduced.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  substituted  for  the  fixed  converting  vessel  a  moveable  vessel, 
mounted  on  trunnions,  supported  on  stout  pedestals,  so  that  a 
semi-rotatory  motion  might  be  communicated  to  it  at  pleasure. 
It  was  found  both  dangerous  and  difficult,  while  the  converting 
vessel  was  fixed,  to  tap  the  cupola  furnace ;  for  the  blast  had  to 
be  continued  during  the  whole  time  the  charge  was  running  out 
of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  portion  fi'om 
entering  the  twyers.  By  the  adoption  of  the  moveable  converting 
vessel  this  source  of  difl&culty  was  completely  got  rid  of,  while 
the  charging  of  the  vessel  with  the  fluid  metal,  the  interrupti<m 
of  the  process  at  the  precise  moment,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
metal  when  converted,  were  rendered  comparatively  easy.  The 
position  and  action  of  the  twyers  were  also  improved,  and  the  con- 
verting vessel  was  lined  with  ^  ganister,'  a  silicious  ston^,  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  heat  and  slags,  so  as  to  last  for  nearly 
a  hundred  consecutive  charges  before  becoming  worn  out,  whereas 
the  lining  of  fire-brick,  originally  used,  was  usually  burnt  out 
in  two  charges  of  twenty  minutes  each. 

Another  important  modification  in  the  process  related  to  the 
kind  of  metal  subjected  to  conversion,  and  its  after  treatment 
In  his  earliest  experiments  Mr.  Bessemer  had  by  accident  made 
use  of  a  pure  Blaenavon  iron,  but  in  his  subsequent  trials  iron 
of  an  inferior  quality  had  been  subjected  to  conversion,  and 
the  results  were  much  less  satisfactory.  It  was  found  that  the 
high  temperature  and  copious  supply  of  air  blown  through 
the  metal  had  failed  to  remove  die  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
present  in  the  original  pig,  and  that  the  product  was  an  inferior 

metal 
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metal.  After  a  long  course  of  experiments  Mr.  Bessemer  at 
lei^th  found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  from  Swedish, 
Whitehaven,  Haematite,  Nova  Scotian,  or  any  other  compara- 
tiyely  pure  iron,  which  was  first  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
before  subjecting  it  to  conversion,  in  order  to  avoid  contamination 
hj  the  sulphur  of  the  coal. 

Finally,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  metal  while  under 
conTersion,  by  the  workmen  stopping  the  blast  at  the  wrong 
time,  Mr.  Bessemer  adopted  the  method  of  refining  the  whole 
contents  of  the  vessel  by  burning  off  the  carbon,  and  then  intro- 
ducing a  qoaxitity  of  fluid  carburet  of  iron,  containing  the  exact 
measure  of  carbon  required  for  the  iron  or  steel  to  be  produced. 
To  six  tons  of  pig-iron  decarburized  in  the  converting  vessel,  he 
added  four  cwts.  of  molten  carburet  of  iron,  containing  about 
foar  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  six  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The 
result  was  a  given  quantity  of  steel ;  and,  according  as  the  propor- 
tion of  carburet  was  increased  or  decreased,  so  was  the  product  a 
harder  or  milder  steel.  The  important  uses  of  carburet  of  man- 
ganese in  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  had  long  been  known. 
It  fonned  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Heath's  patent  of 
1839,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Mushet's  patent  of  1856,  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  gentleman  proposed  to  employ  it  being  that  of 
^piegeleisejiy  or  specular  cast  iron.  But  when  the  ores  used  in 
the  Bessemer  process  are  sufficiently  rich,  the  use  of  die  spie- 
gcleisen  is  unnecessary ;  and  in  Sweden,  where  this  is  peculiarly 
the  case,  the  fluid  crude  iron  is  carried  direct  from  the  blast 
furnace  to  the  converting  vessel,  and  reduced  at  once  to  the 
point  of  steel,  as  in  the  original  programme. 

When  Mr.  Bessemer,  sdTter  great  labour  and  expense,  had 
brought  his  experiments  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  ascertained 
that  he  could  produce  steel  of  a  quality  and  texture  that  could 
be  relied  on  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other  kind  of  metal, 
he  again  brought  the  subject  of  his  invention  under  the  notice  of 
the  trade ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  the  slightest  interest  was  now 
manifested  in  it.  The  Bessemer  process  had  been  set  down  as  a 
failure,  and  the  iron  and  steel  makers  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  The  inventor  accordingly  foun^  that  either  the 
inrention  must  be  abandoned,  or  he  himself  must  become  steel 
Biauufacturer.  He  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  started  his 
works  in  the  very  stronghold  of  steel  making,  at  Sheffield,  where 
he  has  for  some  years  carried  on  his  operations  on  an  extensive 
><^le,  with  marked  success.  He  has  not  only  turned  out  large 
quantities  of  steel  of  excellent  quality,  but  his  works  have  been 
»  school  for  the  instruction  of  numbers   of  steel-makers,   who 
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have  carried  the  art  with  them  into  every  iron  making  country 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  India  and  America. 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  succeeds  like  success ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Bessemer  demonstrated  the  certainty,  the  celerity,  and  the 
cheapness  of  his  process,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  article 
itself  and  the  price  at  which  he  sold  it,  than  many  of  the  great 
iron-manufacturers  followed  hb  example,  and  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel  is  now  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  branch 
of  English  industry.  In  September  last  there  were  in -actual 
operation  in  Great  Britain  seventeen  extensive  Bessemer  steel 
works,  and  there  were  then  erected,  or  in  course  of  erection, 
no  fewer  than  sixty  converting  vessels,  capable  of  producing  6000 
tons  of  steel  weekly,  or  equal  to  fifteen  times  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  cast  steel  in  Great  Britain  before  the  introduction  of  the 
new  process.  The  average  price  of  the  steel  so  manufac- 
tured being  at  least  20/.  less  per  ton  than  the  previous  average 
price  of  the  metal,  there  is  thus  shown  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
6,240,000/.  per  annum  in  this  country  alone,  even  in  the  present 
comparatively  infant  state  of  this  important  manufacture. 

Bessemer  steel  is  calculated  to  be  of  especial  value  in  all 
engineering  work  where  lightness  and  strength  are  required, 
such  as  the  framing  of  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  the 
cylinders  of  hydraulic  presses,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery.  It  is 
equally  well  calculated  for  light  girder-bridges  of  large  span, 
and  for  the  plating  of  ships ;  much  less  weight  of  metal  being 
required,  at  the  same  time  that  a  greater  degree  of  strength  can 
be  given  to  all  parts  subjected  to  heavy  strains.  One  firm  in 
Liverpool  has  already  constructed  31,000  tons  of  shipping 
wholly  or  partially  of  Bessemer  steel.  But  probably  the  most 
important  uses  of  the  metal  consist  in  its  application  to  railway 
purposes,  where  great  strength  is  required  to  meet  the  tremendous 
strains  arising  from  the  high  speeds  at  which  railway  traffic  of 
all  kinds  is  now  conducted. 

The  first  rails  laid  down  between  the  pits  and  the  coal  staiths 
in  the  North  were  of  wood.  All  that  they  were  required  to  do 
was  merely  to  bear  the  load  of  a  chaldron  waggon,  drawn  at 
slow  speed  by  a  horse  ;  and  they  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
To  protect  them  in  a  measure  from  the  jolting  occasioned  by  the 
irregularities  in  the  road,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  increasing 
traffic  and  heavier  loads,  the  wooden  rails  were  in  some  cases  tipped 
with  thin  plates  of  iron  nailed  along  dieir  upper  surface.  Cast-iron 
rails  were  next  introduced,  and  continued  in  general  use  in  the  coal 
districts  until  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive  engine.  Even 
after  the  Killingwordi  locomotive  had  been  at  work  for  two  year^ 

we 
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we  find  George  Stephenson,  in  conjunction  with  William  Losh, 
taking  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  form  of  cast-iron  rail ;  and 
when  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line  was  constructed  and 
opened  in  1825,  half  the  rails  laid  down  were  of  that  sort  But 
the  material  was  found  altogether  inadequate  to  bear  the  increasing 
weights  and  strains  to  which  it  was  subjected.  The  locomotive, 
when  running  even  at  a  moderate  speed  over  the  cast-iron  rails, 
champed  them  up  like  so  much  pottery  ware  ;  and  the  constant 
breakages  and  interruptions  to  the  traffic  which  their  failure  occa- 
sioned shortly  led  to  their  total  disuse,  and  the  substitution  of 
rails  of  malleable  iron. 

The  first  wrought-iron  rails  laid  down  were  only  25  lbs.  to 
the  yard  ;  but  they  were  soon  found  too  light  for  the  loads  they 
had  to  carry.  When  George  Stephenson  was  examined  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Baron)  Alderson,  before  the  Committee  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  Bill,  he  was  taken  to  task  about 
the  weakness  of  the  Hetton  road,  and  the  danger  of  travelling 
by  railway,  on  the  assumption  of  trains  being  run  at  the  dan- 
gerous, but  then  hypothetical,  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  The 
witness  was  asked — *  Do  not  wrought-iron  rails  bend, — take 
Hetton  colliery  for  instance?* — *They  are  wrought  iron,  but  they 
are  weak  rails.*  '  Do  you  not  know  that  those  bend  ? ' — *  Perhaps 
they  may  bend,  not  being  made  sufficiently  strong,'  *  And  if  they 
are  made  sufficiently  strong,  that  will  involve  an  additional  ex- 
pense ? ' — *  It  will.'  *  Then  if  you  were  to  make  them  oiadamantj 
that  would  be  very  expensive  ?  ' — '  It  does  not  require  a  very 
great  expense  to  make  them  strong  enough  for  heavier  work.' 

That  there  might  be  no  deficiency  of  strength  in  the  fish-bellied 
rails  first  laid  down  upon  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  they 
were  made  of  the  unusual  weight  of  35  lbs.  to  the  yard.  But  the 
extraordinary  speed  of  the  locomotive  had  not  yet  been-  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  performances  of  the 
*  Rocket '  surpassed  the  expectations  of  even  George  Stephenson 
himself.  Although  the  engine  weighed  only  4^  tons,  it  proved 
too  heavy — when  running  at  high  speeds — for  the  niallcable  rails  ; 
and  as  the  traffic  gfrew,  and  heavier  engines  were  introduced  on 
the  line,  the  weight  of  the  rails  was  increased  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  in  like  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  locomotives. 
For  while  the  malleable  rails  have  been  increased  from  28  lbs. 
to  75  and  even  86  lbs.  to  the  yard,  the  locomotive  has  been  in- 
creased from  4J  tons,  as  in  the  '  Rocket,'  to  30  and  35  tons,  the 
weight  of  first-class  express  engines.  ITie  disproportion  between 
the  weight  and  force  of  the  engine  and  the  resistance  of  the 
rail  has  been  constantly  increasing ;  until  the  point  has  at  length 
been  reached  at  which  no  additional  weight  in  the  rails  will 
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enable  them  to  resist  the  crushing  load  of  the  modem  loco- 
motive. As  in  the  case  of  the  battle  between  gmis  and  iron 
plates,  the  weight  of  both  has  been  increased,  until  at  l^agth, 
unless  a  new  material — the  *  adamant '  imagined  by  Mr.  Alder- 
son — be  employed,  it  is  clear  that  as  regards  the  locomotive  and 
the  iron  road,  the  latter  will  be  vanquished  in  the  contest  The 
defect  is  in  the  material,  to  which  a  crushing  power  is  applied 
which  ordinary  iron  is  positively  incapable  of  resisting.  The 
points  of  contact  of  the  wheels  of  a  80  ton  locomotive  witli  the 
rail  are  very  minute,  and  upon  these  points  the  whole  weight  of 
the  engine  presses.  The  effect  is  to  squeeze  and  crush  the  iron 
and  roll  it  off*  in  laminae  as  any  one  may  observe  who  examines 
a  rail  laid  down  on  a  line  of  heavy  traffic  that  has  borne  a  fair 
amount  of  work  under  the  heavier  class  of  engine.*  On  some  of 
the  metropolitan  lines  iron  rails,  especially  if  placed  on  sharp 
curves,  will  scarcely  last  a  year.  Hence  the  railroad  has  become 
even  less  *  permanent'  now,  with  its  rail  of  iron,  than  it  was 
with  its  original  rail  of  wood  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  thus 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  material,  and 
that  material  is  to  be  found  in  Steel. 

The  greatly  superior  resistance  which  steel  offers  to  crushing 
as  compared  with  iron,  may  be  learnt  from  the  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  William  Fairbaim,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
their  respective  strengths  in  this  respect  A  piece  of  cast  iron, 
both  ends  flat,  was  crushed  by  a  pressure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected of  55  tons  to  the  square  inch ;  and  a  piece  of  malleable 
iron  of  the  same  shape  was  flattened  by  a  pressure  of  73  tons 
to  the  square  inch ;  while  a  piece  of  steel  of  the  same  shape 
resisted  a  pressure  of  120  tons  per  square  inch  without  being 
either  crushed  or  flattened.f  The  result  of  certain  American 
experiments,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mallett,  was  to  a  like  effect  The 
mean  resistance  of  cast  steel  to  compression  was  found  to  be 
295,000  lbs.,  of  cast  iron,  125,000  lbs.,  and  of  wrought  iron, 
83,500  lbs. ;  while  the  tensile  strength  was  40  tons  for  mild  cast 
steel,  20  to  25  tons  for  wrought  iron,  and  10  to  12  tons  for  cast 
iron.  Thus  in  cast  steel  we  find  a  material  not  only  capable  of 
resisting  a  far  greater  compressive  force  than  any  known  metal 


*  The  Mction  between  the  drivinff  wheels  and  the  rail,  when  the  engine  is 
thnndering  along  at  high  speed,  is  aOao  very  great,  and  the  iron  is  groond  off  in 
minute  particles,  and  thrown  into  the  air.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  when  once  travelling 
by  railway,  took  the  paius  to  collect  some  of  the  particles  which  floated  about  him 
in  the  carnage  and  seemed  to  shine  with  metallic  lustre.  On  exambation  they 
were  found  to  be  in  reality  minute  rolled  plates  of  iron,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  heavily  pressed  and  torn  up  from  the  surface  of  the  rails. 

f  •  Treatise  on  Iron  Shipbuilding.'    By  Wm.  Fairbaim,  C.E.     1865.    p.  48. 
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can  do,  but  also  one  whose  tensile  strength  is  nearly  double  that 
of  wrought  and  more  than  three  times  that  of  cast  iron. 

The  comparatively  perishable  nature  of  wrought  iron  when 
subjected  to  the  crushing  load  of  the  modem  express  locomotive, 
has  necessarily  led  to  a  large  increase  in  the  annual  cost  for 
maintenance  and  renewal  of  railways.     Thus,  while  the  per- 
centage of  locomotive  expenses  on  gross  receipts  has  somewhat 
decreased  on  the  Great  Northern  line  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  has  increased  during  the 
same  period  more  than  200  per  cent     In  an  excellent  practical 
paper  recently  read  by  Mr,  R.  Price  Williams*  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers,  some  striking  facts  were  adduced  in 
illustration  of  this  rapid  increase  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  per- 
manent way  of  late  years.     It  was  shown  that  during  a  period 
of  thirteen  years,  most  of  the  Great  Northern  up-line  between 
Potter's  Bar  and  Homsey,  where  there  are  heavy  descending 
gradients,  has  been  renewed  not  less  than  three  times,  giving  an 
average  of  only  3J  years  as  the  '  life  of  a  rail '  under  heavy  coal 
and  passenger  traffic  worked  at  high  speeds.     That  it  is  'the 
pace  that  kills '  as  well  as  the  weight,  is  obvious  from  another 
(act  stated  by  Mr.  Williams  with  respect  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  line,  where  an  equal  number  of  trains  of  about  the 
same  tonnage  as  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  line,  were 
worked  at  low  speeds  over  a  portion  of  railway  between  Bury 
and  Accrington,  but  there  the  rails  lasted  as  long  as  7^  years. 

The  heavy  cost  of  maintenance  and  renewals  on  the  London 
and  North-Westem  Railway  has  for  some  time  been  a  marked 
feature  in  the  accounts  of  that  Company.  As  the  renewal  of 
the  road  is  properly  chargeable  against  revenue,  any  large  increase 
of  expense  on  this  account  necessarily  tells  upon  dividend  ;  and 
hence,  to  relieve  revenue  against  exceptionally  heavy  charges  for 
renewals,  the  expedient  of  a  suspense  fund  has  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  larger  companies.  But,  in  1857,  the  Suspense  Re- 
newal Fund  of  the  London  and  North-Westem  Company  was 
fbond  to  be  so  heavily  in  debt,  that  the  only  practical  mode  that 
could  be  devised  for  dealing  with  it  was  to  write  it  oflF  direct  to 
capital  to  the  amount  of  256,588/. ;  and  since  that  date  56,000/. 
has  been  charged  to  capital  for  renewals  in  like  manner.  The 
Great  Eastern  Company  also  cut  the  same  knot  by  charging 
86,000/.  to  capital  instead  of  revenue  only  two  years  ago ;  while 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company,  between 
the  years  1854  and  1861,  judging   by  the   accounts,  charged 

*  On  the  MainteDazK^e  and  Renewal  of  Pennanent  Way.     Read  by  R.  Price 
Williami,  M.I.C.E.,  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engioeers,  Karch  12,  18C6. 
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renewals  direct  to  capital,  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  suspense 
account  The  charge  in  respect  of  renewals  is  always  exceed- 
ingly variable.  During  the  first  few  years  of  working  a  rail- 
way, while  the  materials  are  all  new,  the  cost  is  comparatively 
light;  no  provision  is  made  for  replacing  them  when  worn 
out;  but  as  years  pass  on,  and  the  rails,  sleepers,  and  chairs 
have  to  be  renewed,  the  outlay  rapidly  increases.  Thus  in  1847, 
the  charge  for  renewals  on  the  London  and  North-Westem  Rail- 
way was  38/.  per  mile  ;  in  the  next  five  years  it  was  101/.  per 
mile ;  and  in  the  ten  years  following,  200/.  per  mile ;  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  Company  on  renewals  of  way  alone,  during 
nineteen  years,  having  amounted  to  1,906,858/.  *  The  average 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Company  *  for  renewals  since  1847,' 
says  Mr,  Williams,  '  has  amounted  to  103,074iL  This  represents 
something  like  73  miles  of  single  way  of  the  main  line  broken 
up  and  entirely  replaced  annually  during  the  period  ;  chiefly  in 
situations  where  the  traffic  was  heaviest,  and  where  consequently 
(owing  to  the  short  intervals  between  trains)  the  facilities  for 
doing  the  work  are  the  least,  and  the  danger  of  accident  the 
greatest.' 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  led  the  officials  of 
the  London  and  North-Westem  Company  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  employment  of  some  more  durable  material  than  ordinary 
wrought  iron  for  rails,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  more 
*  permanent'  way  than  any  that  had  yet  been  adopted.  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Permanent  Way  Depart- 
ment, induced  the  Directors,  in  1861,  to  order  500  tons  of  Besse- 
mer steel  rails,  which  were  laid  down  at  such  parts  of  the  line  as 
were  subject  to  the  most  rapid  destruction,  not  only  by  the 
passage  of  the  regular  traffic,  but  by  the  starting,  stopping, 
shunting,  and  making  up  of  trains.  Some  of  these  were  laid 
down  in  the  Crewe  Station,  and  others  at  Camden  Station. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  on  any  railway  in  Europe  where  the 
traffic  is  so  great  as  at  the  latter  place.  At  Chalk  Farm  Bridge 
there  is  a  narrow  throat  in  the  line,  at  which  the  whole  system 
of  rails  employed  at  the  London  termini  of  this  great  Company 
converges.  There  all  the  passenger,  goods,  and  coal  trains 
have  to  pass,  and  the  shunting  of  carriages  is  constantly  going 
on  day  and  night.  The  iron  rails  laid  down  in  this  throat  were 
rapidly  ground  to  pieces  by  the  enormous  traffic.  The  face  of  a 
rail  was  usually  worn  away  in  little  more  than  two  months ;  and 
the  traffic  being  so  unintermitting,  its  stoppage  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  the  rails  or  renewing  them  was  found  most  in- 
convenient as  well  as  dangerous. 

Certainly   no   better   spot   could   have   been    fixed   upon  for 
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determining  the  durability  of  the  Bessemer  material.  On  the 
2nd  of  May,  1862,  two  steel  rails  were  laid  down  precisely 
opposite  two  new  iron  rails  of  the  best  quality,  so  that  no  engine 
or  carriage  could  pass  over  the  iron  rails  without  also  passing 
orer  the  steel.  When  the  iron  rails  were  worn  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  traffic  would  allow,  they  were  turned,  the  lower  side 
upwards,  and  the  second  face  was  worn  off  in  like  manner.  The 
old  rail  was  then  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  this  process  went 
on  until  the  22nd  of  August,  1865,  when  one  of  the  steel  rj^ils 
was  taken  up.  It  was  computed  by  the  engineer,  that  during 
the  period  that  had  elapsed  since  it  was  laid  down  (three  years 
and  about  four  months)  not  fewer  than  9,550,000  engines, 
carriages,  and  trucks,  weighing  95,577,240  tons,  had  passed  over 
one  face  of  tbe  steel  rail,  and  worn  it  evenly  down  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  whilst  it  was  still  capable  of  enduring  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  work.  During  the  same  time  eight  iron  rails 
tad  been  entirely  worn  out  on  both  faces,  and  the  seventeenth 
iace  was  in  use  when  the  steel  rail  was  taken  up.  The  extra- 
ordinary endurance  of  the  new  material  compared  with  the  old 
was  further  proved  at  Crewe  Station,  along  both  sides  of  which 
steel  rails  were  laid  down,  and  after  three  years'  wear  not  one  of 
them  required  turning;  whilst  iron  rails  similarly  placed  had 
been  removed  or  turned  every  few  months. 

These  results  were  deemed  quite  conchisive  on  the  subject ; 
and,  after  mature  consideration,  the  Directors  of  the  Company 
were  so  satisfied  of  the  advantages  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  increased  safety  to  the  public, 
of  using  the  strongest  and  most  durable  material,  that  they  wisely 
resolved  on  erecting  extensive  Bessemer  steel  works  at  Crewe, 
which  are  now  in  active  and  successful  operation,  turning  out 
about  400  tons  per  week.      Mr.  Ramsbottom,   the    Company's 
locomotive  engineer  at  Crewe,  had  for  some  time  before  been  gra- 
«lually  introducing  steel  in  the  construction  of  passenger-engines, 
wherever  great  strength  and  durability  were  required,  as  in  the 
^se  of  axles  and  wheel-tyres;  and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory, 
that  steel  is  now  employed  by  him  in  all  such  cases  instead  of 
iTon.     In  designing  the  machinery  and  plant  of  the  steel  works 
at  Crewe,  Mr.  Ramsbottom  introduced  many  ingenious  modifi- 
cations and  improvements,   so  that  they  may  be  regarded    as 
models  of  their  kind.     One  of  his  most  valuable  contrivances  for 
working  up  the  steel  required  for  engine  purposes,  is  his  duplex 
hammer,  which  strikes  a  blow  on   both  sides  of  the  ingot  at 
once,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
enormous  foundations  required  for  ordinary  hammers. 
The  London  and  North- Western  Company  have  been  very 
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slowly,  and  at  a  great  distance,  followed  by  railway  companic^s 
generally,  who  are  for  the  most  part  content,  so  long  as  they 
can,  to  go  forward  on  the  old  iron  ways.  But  it  seems  to  us  quite 
clear  that  the  days  of  iron  as  the  material  for  main  express 
lines  are  numbered  ;  and  that  not  only  considerations  of 
safety,  but  of  economy,  will,  before  long,  lead  to  the  general 
use  ojf  steel  instead  of  iron.  The  Americans,  who  are  quick 
to  discern  the  merits  of  any  new  invention,  have  already  recog- 
nised the  important  uses  of  Bessemer  steel  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  English  railway  engineers  have  done.  They  are 
already  substituting  steel  for  wrought  iron  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  railway  construction;  and  within  the  last  few 
months  orders  have  been  received  by  a  single  Sheffield  firm  for 
about  10,000  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
Erie,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Michigan  Central 
Railroads. 

Another  circumstance  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  which  is,  the  great  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  modern-made  iron.  All  the  earlier  experimenters 
on  iron  found  greater  strength  in  ordinary  qualities  man  is  now 
possessed  by  the  very  best.  The  rails  made  thirty  years  since 
possessed  much  more  durability  than  those  made  now.  Whether 
this  arises  from  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  processes  now  adopted, 
— the  use  of  squeezers,  by  which  cinder  and  sand  are  pressed  into 
the  metal,  instead  of  being  beaten  out  by  the  tilt-hammer  as 
formerly, — the  use  of  the  hot-blast,  by  means  of  which  inferior 
ores  are  capable  of  being  reduced,^-or  the  spirit  of  competition 
which  induces  iron  manufacturers  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  iron  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate, — certain  it  is,  that 
tne  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  in  this  country  has  undergone  a 
serious  deterioration  during  the  last  half  century. 

Dr.  Percy  raises  an  important  point  for  discussion,'  with  refer- 
ence to  a  supposed  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  iron  resulting 
from  the  eflTects  of  percussion,  which  applies  equally  to  steel.  It 
has  long  been  a  moot  point  with  engineers,  whether,  under 
repeated  light  blows,  or  rapid  vibration  of  machinery  in  action, 
iron  becomes  disintegrated  and  consequently  brittle.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  with  brass,  which,  when  subjected  to 
vibration,  in  a  few  weeks  becomes  as  brittle  as  glass.  When  the 
frightful  accident  occurred  on  the  Versailles  Railway,  some  years 
since,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  a  crank  axle,  the  best  men 
of  science  and  practice  in  France  were  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  on  the  point ;  but  they  were  by  no  means  agreed.  The 
whole  subject  was  again  discussed  before  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  our  own  Parliament,  in  1849,  to  inquire  into  the  appli- 
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cation  of  iron  to  railway  structures.  Evidence  was  given  to  show 
that  pieces  of  wrought  iron  exposed  to  vibration  frequently  break 
after  long  use,  and  exhibit  a  peculiar  crystalline  fracture  and  loss 
of  tenacity  ;  whilst  other  witnesses  maintained  that  this  peculiar 
structure  was  the  result  of  an  original  fault  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  that  the  internal  constitution  of  the  metal 
remained  unaffected  by  vibration,  however  rapid  or  long-con- 
tinued. In  opposition  to  the  popular  view  as  to  the  brittleness 
of  iron  being  occasicmed  by  vibration,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson 
pointed  to  the  engine-beam  of  a  Cornish  engine  which  received 
a  shock  equal  to  about  55  tons  eight  or  ten  times  a  minute,  and 
yet  went  on  working  for  twenty  years  without  apparent  change. 
He  also  referred  to  the  connecting-rod  that  communicates  die 
power  of  the  locomotive  to  the  wheel,  and  receives  a  violent  jar 
eight  times  in  a  second  at  ordinary  speed,  and  yet  remains  unaf- 
fected. He  pointed  out  that  in  a  case  of  that  sort  a  rod  that  has 
borne  200  million  of  such  jars,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
have  retained  its  fibrous  structure. 

Where  iron  exhibits  a  crystalline  appearance  on  breaking, 
Dr.  Percy  rightly  points  out  that  time  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  determining  the  character  of  the  fracture.  When  the 
metal  is  broken  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  fracture  will  be  crys- 
talline; when  broken  slowly,  it  will  be  of  a  fibrous  appearance. 
In  the  case  of  the  breakage  of  a  crank-axle,  we  apprehend 
the  cause  to  be  torsion,  not  vibration.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence by  a  locomotive  engineer,  at  the  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  Bow  accident  on  the  Great  Eastern  line,  that  the  very 
first  turn  of  a  crank-axle  begins  the  process  of  breaking ;  and 
that  the  final  fracture — nearly  always  at  the  same  place — is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

That  the  brittleness  of  iron  is  increased  by  frost  is  also  a 
prevalent  notion  amongst  engineers,  similar  to  the  popular  im- 
pression that  bones  are  more  brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
But  the  railway  accidents  which  occur  in  frosty  weather  are  more 
probably  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  at  that  time  the 
road  is  hard  and  rigid,  and  the  engines  running  over  it  at  high 
speeds  are  much  more  strained,  and  consequently  more  hable  to 
accident  than  they  are  in  ordinary  weather  when  the  road  is  soft 
and  yielding ;  just  as  in  frosty  weather  we  are  more  liable  to  falls, 
and  consequently  to  fractured  limbs,  arising  from  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  the  roads  rather  than  to  the  increased  brittleness  of  our 
bones  at  that  season.  To  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Ramsbottom  had  a  piece  of  rail  taken  up  while  covered 
with  sharp  frost  and  placed  under  the  large  steam-hammer  at 
Crewe,  when  it  stood  the  blows  necessary  to  double  both  ends 
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together  without  showing  the  smallest  indication  of  fracture. 
Nevertheless  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Percy  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, in  which  he  says,  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  subject 
should  be  accurately  investigated  ;  and  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  would  render  excellent  service  by  conducting  an  ela- 
borate inquiry  into  it.'* 

As  for  the  supply  of  the  ore  out  of  which  iron  and  its  in- 
estimable compounds  are  manufactured,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  it.  Throughout  Great  Britain  it  is  found  in  various 
forms :  as  red  haematite  in  Cumberland  and  Glamorganshire ; 
brown  haematite  in  Staffordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Cornwall,  Devon,  and  the  north  of  Ireland;  spathic 
carbonates  in  Durham,  Somerset,  and  Devon ;  and  argillaceous 
ironstope  from  the  coal  measures  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire, 
Pembrokeshire,  and  in  Scotland.  Only  within  the  last  few 
years  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  the 
liassic  and  oolitic  beds  in  Yorkshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lin- 
colnshire. 

There  is  therefore  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  exhaustion  of 
the  raw  material  of  iron,  though  there  are  grounds  for  fear  lest 
the  Coal,  without  which  the  ore  would  be  comparatively  worth- 
less, should  by  waste,  exportation,  and  increasing  consumption 
for  manufacturing  and  locomotive  purposes,  become  prematurely 
exhausted.  Indeed,  the  impression  begins  to  prevail  that  we  are 
drawing  far  too  largely  upon  our  coal  deposits,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  more  generations  there  will  be  an  end  of 
them, — or,  at  least,  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  coal  from  greater 
depths  will  be  so  much  enhanced  as  to  place  us  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  compared  with  our  foreign  competitors.  Our  manu- 
facturing power  rests  mainly  upon  the  cheapness  and  the  abun- 
dance of  our  fuel,  of  which  the  supply  is  limited,  though  we 
consume  and  export  it  as  if  it  were  inexhaustible.  We  are  no 
doubt  exceedingly  prosperous  at  present,  and  shall  probably  con- 
tinue so  while  we  go  on  raising,  consuming,  and  exporting  at 
such  an  increasing  rate  our  treasure  of  steam-power,  so  long 
hoarded  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  but  unless  some  new 
source  of  power  can  be  discovered,  as  cheap  and  available  as 
coal,  the  greater  our  prosperity  the  nearer  will  be  our  decay. 
When  our  coal  is  burnt  up,  or  becomes  scarce  and  dear,  away 
will  go  our  iron  and  steel  making,  our  steam-power,  our  manu- 
factures, and  all  the  varied  industries  that  depend  mainly  upon 
cheap  fuel  for  their  prosperity.  When  that  time  arrives,  as 
arrive  it  will,  though  it  may  not  be  in  our  time,  the  towns  of 
the  North,  now  so  populous,  so  prosperous,  and  so  rich,  will 
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become  deserted  wildernesses  of  brick,  and  fall  into  decrepitude 
and  decay,  like  Venice,  like  Ghent,  or  like  Bruges,  but  without 
their  art  and  their  beauty. 

The  same  transfer  of  industry  has  been  witnessed  in  England 
before,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  When  Sussex  abounded  in 
timber,  it  was  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture.  The  clang 
of  hammers  resounded  throughout  the  county,  and  manufactures 
prospered  in  the  adjoining  towns — at  Cranbrook,  Rye,  Roberts- 
bridge,  and  Winchelsea — places  now  in  the  last  stages  of  decay. 
But,  as  fuel  became  scarce,  the  iron  manufacture  of  Sussex 
declined ;  and  England  long  depended  upon  foreigners  for  its 
supply  of  the  metal  until  the  fortunate  discovery  was  made  that 
coal  could  be  successfully  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 
Then  the  manufactures  of  the  South  were  for  the  most  part 
transferred  to  the  North,  and  the  Sussex  glades  were  left  to  their 
original  solitude.  And  such,  too,  will  be  the  fate  of  the  North 
when  the  iron-melters  and  manufacturers  there  have  burnt  up  all 
their  fuel. 

Not  without  reason,  therefore,  does  Dr.  Percy  conclude  his 
admirable  volume  on  *  Iron  and  Steel '  with  these  warning 
words  : — '  Our  coal  is  not  only  being  consumed  at  a  prodigious 
rate  at  home,  but  is  being  largely  exported  ;  and  the  question 
as  to  the  probable  duration  of  our  coal  fields  has  of  late  been 
discussed  with  reasonable  anxiety.  In  1862,  we  raised  84,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  the  demand  continually  increases.  Hitherto, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  our  mineral  fuel,  we  have  been — and 
still  are— comparatively  regardless  of  economy  in  its  consump- 
tion. The  time  has  now  arrived  when  necessity  will  compel  us 
to  act  differently,  both  in  our  manufactories  and  our  house- 
holds.* 


Art.  IV. — Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  xoith  Notices 
of  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  Commenced  by  Charles  Robert 
Leslie,  R.A.  Continued  and  concluded  by  Tom  Taylor,  M.  A. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  8vo.  London, 
1865. 

WE  resume,  according  to  promise,  our  consideration  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  we  propose  to  follow 
that  gifted  and  worthy  man  to  the  close  of  his'  distinguished  life. 
We  have  already  said  that  in  the  generation  which  preceded 
that  of  Reynolds,  English  painting  had  sunk  very  low.  But 
when  art  has  passed  through  its  various  stages  of  decay  till 
it  has  lapsed  into  vapid  imitation  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
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to  a  revival.      Nothing  is  left  in  the  practice  of  the  degene- 
rate masters  which  can  continue  to  command  the  reverence  of 
a  gifted  pupil,  and  genius  soon  discovers  that  it  must  innovate 
if  it  aspires  to  rise  above  mechanic  mediocrity.     Feebleness  in 
Italy  had  not  been  succeeded  by  a  reaction  of  vigour.     *  The 
painters,'  said  Reynolds,  *  before  the  age  of  Raphael  are  better 
than  the  painters  since  the  time  of  Carlo  Maratti.     The  reason 
is,  the  former  have  nothing  but  truth  in  view ;  whereas  the  others 
do  not  even  endeavour  to  see  for  themselves,  hut  receive,  by 
report  only,  what  has  before  passed  through  many  hands.'   They 
were  servile  mimics  of  their  predecessors,  and  never  got  beyond 
a  tame  and  superficial  mannerism.     In  England  the  incapacity 
of  one  generation  was  the  cause  of  the  originality  of  the  next. 
Ten  years  before  Reynolds  went  to  London  Hogarth  had  broken 
loose  from  traditional  trammels  to  inaugurate  a  style  in  which 
he  had  no  precursors  and   is   never   likely  to    have  an  equal. 
Neither  his  technical  skill — though  it  was  considerable — nor  the 
scale  of  his  figures  was  adequate  to  effect  a  general  revolution 
in  art     This  was  the  work  of  three  men,  who  without  concert 
had  deviated  from  the  contemporary  insipidity  and  struck  into 
a  new  and  splendid  road.     Wilson,  whose  sole  instructor  was  an 
obscure  portrait-painter,  subsequently  formed  himself  in  Italy  by 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  great  masters  of  landscape*     While 
Reynolds  was   serving   an   apprenticeship  to  Hudson,   another 
commonplace  artist,  Hayman,  was  the  nominal  tutor  of  Gains- 
borough.    The  genius  of  the  lad  was  not  developed  till  he  had 
done  with  his  teacher,  and  took  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  Vandyke 
for   his   guides.     'What   he   thus   learnt,'  says  Reynolds,   *he 
applied  to  the  originals  of  nature  which  he  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  imitated  not  in  the  manner  of  those  masters  but  his 
own.'     The  words  were  just  as  true  of  Reynolds.     He  had  only 
followed  that  he  might  lead.     The  history  of  his  student  life 
was  the  counterpart  of  that  of  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  and  his 
influence  was  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  emancipating 
English  painting  from  its  thraldom.     He  was  proud  of  the  free 
and  varied  power  which  was  manifested  later  at  the  Academy 
exhibitions,  and  he  used  to  say,  as  Farington  reports,  *  that  the 
independence  of  the  national  character  was  apparent  even  in  our 
works  of  art,  which  through  all  their  gmdations  of  merit  showed 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  men  who  thought  for  them- 
selves.'    This  is  a  distinction  which  our  leading  painters  have 
maintained  ever  since. 

The  public  quickly  recognised  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
Reynolds,  but  the  old  school  was  not  without  its  adherents,  and 
among  the  number  was  Hogarth.    His  originality  had  not  recon- 
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ciled  him  to  the  innovations  of  others,  and  he  preferred,  or  pro- 
fessed to  prefer,  Cotes  to  Reynolds.  In  his  own  style  Cotes 
was  a  commendable  artist  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  what 
Sir  Joshua  called  *the  cold  painter  of  portraits/  If  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  stiffness  of  his  forms,  he  was  a  good  copyist 
of  literal  nature,  and  gave  true  and  strong  representations 
of  his  sitters.  Here  his  power  stopped.  He  could  not  inform 
his  faces  with  mind  and  heart,  or  invest  his  figures  with  grace 
and  dignity,  or  impart  poetic  sentiment  to  incidents  from  common 
life,  or  thrill  the  spectator  with  the  magical  effects  of  composition 
and  colour.  Hogarth,  who  was  vain  and  arrogant,  was  supposed 
to  have  spoken  with  asperity  of  Reynolds  out  of  envy  at  his  fame  ;* 
but,  whatever  jealousy  n^ay  have  perverted  the  verdict  of  the  pic- 
torial novelist,  it  is  certain  that  he  knew  little  of  the  Italian  schools 
of  painting  and  his  own  attempts  in  portrait  were  of  the  literal 
kind.  His  theory  embodied  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  often 
blunted  the  perceptions  and  misled  the  judgment  of  persons  who 
are  ignorant  of  art.  *  I  found,'  he  said,  '  by  mortifying  experi- 
ence, that  whoever  will  succeed  in  portraiture  must  adopt  the 
mo4e  recommended  in  Gay's  "  Fables,"  and  make  divinities  of  all 
who  sit  to  him.  Whether  or  not  this  childish  affectation  will 
ever  be  done  away  with  is  a  doubtful  question.  None  of  those 
who  have  attempted  to  reform  it  have  yet  succeeded ;  nor  unless 
portrait  painters  in  general  become  more  honest  and  their 
customers  less  vain  is  there  much  reason  to  expect  that  they 
ever  will.'  The  criticism  is  a  mistake.  Titian,  Vandyke,  and 
Reynolds  did  not  gaia  their  pre-eminence  because  they  were 
great  flatterers,  but  because  they  were  great  painters.  Nor  in 
ennobling  countenances  were  they  influenced  by  the  sordid  object 
of  pandering  to  vanity,  but  their  predominant  thought  was  the 
excellence  of  the  picture.  They  were  enamoured  of  their  art, 
and  improved  upon  the  bare  prosaic  features  that  they  might 
fulfil  its  requirements.  The  lasting  admiration  excited  by  their 
works  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  qualities  which  Hogarth 
c<rademned.  Northcote  once  remarked  to  Miss  Reynolds  that 
*  he  had  never  seen  a  picture  by  Jervas,  which  was  rather  extra- 

♦  His  extravagant  envy  and  vanity  are  the  principal  charges  brought  against 
Hogarth  by  Cbarchill  in  the  satirical  epistle  he  addressed  to  him  after  their 
quarrel.  The  poet  says  that  he  had  often  heard  him  babble  through  a  long 
summer's  day  in  praise  of  himself,  and  that  if  some  celebrated  old  master  was 
mentioned  with  respect  he  turned  pale,  and  flew  into  a  passion.  He  is  accused  of 
exerting  all  his  power  to  keep  down  rising  worth,  and  reserving  his  good  word 
for  sycophants  without  merit.  If  they  exhibited  any  talent  his  friendliness  was 
immediately  converted  into  enmity.  The  vain  are  often  generous  applauders  of 
merit,  but  the  conceit  of  Hogarth  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  of  that  odious 
class  which  hates  all  excellence  except  its  own.  Such  was  the  intolerance  of  his 
self-sofficiency  that  the  lightest  contradiction  threw  him  into  a  rage. 

^    ordinary, 
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ordinary,  as  he  was  a  fashionable  painter  in  his  day.'  'Brother,' 
said  Miss  Reynolds,  turnin*^  to  Sir  Joshua,  'bow  happens  it 
that  we  never  meet  with  any  pictures  by  Jervas?  '  'Because,' 
he  replied,  '  they  are  all  up  in  the  garret.'  There  the  common- 
place portraits  of  past  generations  are  conveyed  to  make  room  for 
their  successors ;  and,  except  from  the  celebrity  of  the  subject, 
the  likeness  will  not  long  continue  to  interest  unless  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  art  of  a  different  order  from  that  of  Jervas  and  Cotes. 
In  respect  to  mere  likeness,  the  deviation  of  the  great  masters 
from  slavish  fidelity  is  mostly — as  in  the  instance  of  the  portrait 
of  Goldsmith — but  the  subordination  of  a  lower  species  of  like- 
ness to  a  higher.  'The  ideal  face,'  says  Southey,  'of  any  one 
to  whom  we  are  tenderly  attached — the  face  which  is  enshrined 
in  our  heart  of  hearts,  and  which  comes  to  us  in  dreams  long 
after  it  has  mouldered  in  the  grave — that  face  is  not  the  exact 
mechanical  countenance  of  the  beloved  person,  but  its  abstract, 
its  idealisation,  or  rather  its  realisation  ;  the  spirit  of  the  counte- 
nance, its  essence,  and  its  life.'  The  face  which  survives  in  the 
memory,  which  is  the  epitome  of  the  man,  which  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  soul  and  disposition,  is  the  face  which  a  g^ius 
strives  to  depict  upon  his  canvas,  and  it  would  be  a  debasement 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  defective  perceptions  which  can  only 
appreciate  gross  and  material  lineaments. 

Many  artists  who  have  distanced  their  rivals  at  starting  have 
been  spoilt  by  success.  They  have  been  content  with  the  acqui- 
sitions which  had  secured  them  reputation,  they  have  gone  on 
repeating  their  old  stock  of  ideas,  they  have  grown  slovenly  in 
their  execution,  and  have  deteriorated  when  they  no  longer  strove 
to  improve.  The  lofty  aims  of  Reynolds  preserved  him  from 
the  danger.  '  He  was  looking  out,'  said  Northcote  to  Hazlitt, 
'  to  see  what  the  world  thought  of  him,  or  thinking  what  figure 
he  should  make  by  the  side  of  Correggio  or  Vandyke,  not  pluming 
himself  on  being  a  better  painter  than  some  one  in  the  next  street, 
or  surprised  that  the  people  at  his  own  table  should  speak  in 
praise  of  his  pictures.'  His  steady  efforts  to  rise  upwards  main- 
tained his  ]K)pularity  to  the  end.  The  public  never  tired  of  him 
in  his  long  career,  for  he  kept  their  admiration  alive  by  fresh 
excellences ;  and  if  the  tide  of  fashion  set  in  favour  of  some  new 
idol  it  turned  again  before  long,  and  Reynolds  retained  the  first 
place  in  estimation  as  in  merit. 

A  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  Reynolds  occurred  during 
his  residence  in  Great  Newport  Street  The  Miss  Cotterells, 
who  lived  opposite  to  him,  were  acquainted  with  Johnson. 
Reynolds  met  him  at  their  house  in  1753  or  1754,  and  a  lasting 
friendship  ensued.     The  intimacy  imparted  a  new  impulse  to 
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the  active  intellect  of  the  painter.  *  Whatever  merit,'  he  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  'my  Discourses  have,  must  be 
imputed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  education  which  I  may  be  said 
to  have  had  under  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  though  it 
certainly  would  be  to  their  credit  if  I  could  say  it  with  truth,  that 
he  contributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them,  but  he  qualified 
my  mind  to  think  justly.  No  man  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of 
teaching  inferior  minds  the  art  of  thinking.  The  observations 
which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life,  and  on  everything  about  us,  I 
applied  to  our  art'  *  Nothing,'  said  Burke,  '  showed  more  the 
greatness  of  Sir  Joshua's  paits  than  his  taking  advantage  of  the 
writings  and  conversation  of  Johnson,  and  making  some  appli- 
cation of  them  to  his  profession,  when  Johnson  neither  understood, 
nor  desired  to  understand,  anything  of  painting.'  ♦  The  comparison 
was  unjust.  Johnson  was  blind  in  one  eye,  and  could  only  see  with 
the  other  by  applying  it  close  to  an  object  and  gradually  moving 
his  head  over  the  surface.  He  had  to  look  at  a  picture  in  succes- 
sive fragments,  and  could  never,  he  said,  discover  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  subject  it  was  designed  to  represent.  The  defect  was 
not  mental  but  physical.  Nature  had  denied  him  the  full  measure 
of  vision,  and  it  was  impossible  he  should  form  the  crudest  notion 
of  qualities  which  appealed  exclusively  to  another  order  of  sight 
than  that  which  he  possessed.  The  censure  might  more  properly 
have  been  directed  against  Goldsmith,  who  used  to  confess  to 
Reynolds,  with  a  laugh,  that  he  had  no  comprehension  of  painting. 
A  passage  in  the  *  Citizen  of  the  World '  is  a  proof  that  his 
humility  had  not  enticed  him  into  exaggerating  his  incapacity. 
*  I  know  no  other  motive,'  he  says,  '  but  vanity  that  induces  the 
great  to  testify  such  an  inordinate  passion  for  pictures.  After  the 
piece  is  bought,  and  gazed  at  eight  or  ten  days,  the  purchaser's 
pleasure  must  surely  be  over:  all  the  satisfaction  he  can  then 
liavc  is  to  show  it  to  others.'  Upon  the  same  principle  every 
beauty  in  the  architecture  of  a  city,  or  the  decoration  of  a  house, 
must  equally  pall  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  what  passes  for  good 
taste  ought  properly  to  be  branded  for  vanity  and  extravagance. 
Goldsmith's  intercourse  with  Reynolds,  who  loved  him  for  his 
virtues  and  never  made  sport  of  his  foibles,  did  not  quicken  his 
perceptions,  and  he  tells  the  great  painter,  in  the  Dedication  to 
the  *  Deserted  Village,'  *  I  am  ignorant  of  the  art  in  which  you 
are  said  to  excel.'  •[• 


♦  The  knowledge  of  Burke  himself  was  chiefly  confined  to  abstract  theory.  *  I 
know  nothing/  he  said,  •  of  the  arts  but  what^I  may  possibly  have  endeavoured  to 
know  concerning  the  philosophy  of  them/ 

t  The  genial  sympathy  wlieh  existed  between  them  is  described  in  a  kindred 
spirit  in  Mr.  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat 
toe  particulars  detailed  in  this  popular  work.  r-^ 
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Jolinson  was  the  first  of  many  celebrities  who  became  the 
intimates  of  Rejmolds.  Gainsboroug^h  sajs  of  himself,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  was  '  well  read  in  the  volume  of  nature, 
which  was  learning  sufficient  for  him.'  The  jealous  devotion  with 
which  Reynolds  followed  his  art  was  completely  free  from  this 
taint  of  professional  narrowness.  His  relisn  was  not  confined  to 
the  pointed  precepts  of  Johnson,  which  derived  a  zest  from  their 

1)iquancy.    lie  had  an  eager  interest  in  general  knowledg^e,  and 
oved  to  dip  into  books  in  his  leisure  hours.     *  What  such  de- 
sultory reading,'  he  said  in  his  *  Discourses,'  *  cannot  afibrd  may 
be  supplied  by  the  conversation  of  learned  men,  which    is  the 
best  of  all  substitutes  for  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  deep 
study.'     Conversation  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved  was  a 
commerce  of  minds.    He  maintained  his  place  in  the  rare  assem- 
blage of  talent,  and   Burke,  writing  of  him  in  1792  to   Mrs. 
Bunbury,  called  him  '  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  delight  of 
society »      He  not  only  founded  the  English  school  of  art,  but  by 
his  intellectual  refinement  he  commenced  the  personal  reforma- 
tion of  the  artists.     '  Reynolds,'  wrote  Burke  to  Barry  in  Augast, 
1767,  *  still  keeps  that  superiority  over  the  rest  which  he  always 
had  from   his  genius,  sense,  and  morals,*      The   phrase  bears 
witness  to  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  artist  world  of  that 
period  for  the  decencies  of  life.    Hogardi  was  gross  and  illiterate, 
and  if  he  did  not  follow  their  example  he  at  least  *  revelled  in 
the  company  of  the  drunken  and  profiigate.'    He  lived  chiefly  with 
mechanics,  or  with  persons  who  were  only  one  degree  above  them, 
and,  rude  as  were  the  lower  orders  in  those  days,  he  was  continually 
in  disgrace  with  his  boon  companions  for  misbehaviour.     Hay- 
man,  more  famous  for  his  debauchery  than  his  paintings,  corrupted 
the  youthful  mind  of  Gainsborough,  and  the  pupil  never  got  rid 
of  the  contagion.     His  wife  and  daughters  were  little  check  to 
his  dissolute  habits,  and  he  only  frequented  the  society  in  which 
he  could  indulge  his  lax  talk,  and  unrestrained  freedoms.    Wilson 
joined  to  offensive  manners  a  fondness  for  coarse  conviviality, 
and  his  nose,  bloated  with  beer-drinking,  was  the  jest  of  the 
boys  in  the  street     When  the  heads  of  the  profession  were  low 
and  licentious  in  their  tastes  the  subordinates  were  sure  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders.     Reynolds  rose  superior  to  the 
influences  which  surrounded  him.     '  Such,'  says  Farington,  *  was 
the  undeviating  propriety  of  his  deportment,  that  wherever  he 
appeared  he  invariably  gave  a  tone  of  decorum  to  the  society.' 
He  equally  gave  a  tone  to  the  rising  generation,  which  changed 
the  position   of  English  painters.      An   artist,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  him,  contrasting,  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
century,  his  past  experience  with  his  present,  said  at  a  meeting 
of  his  brethren,  *  I  now  see  only  gendemen  before  me.' 
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In  1758  Reynolds  raised  liis'prices  to  twenty,  forty,  and  eighty 
guineas  for  a  head,  half-length,  and  whole  length.  From  the 
unusual  number  of  the  works  he  threw  off,  Northcote  says  that  his 
profession  was  more  lucrative  at  this  period  than  when  his  charges 
became  higher.  The  celerity  with  which  he  turned  out  a  picture 
was  extraordinary.  Mr.  Taylor  finds  from  his  pocket-books  that 
in  1758  he  had  159  sitters,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  a  portrait  to  every  two  days.  His  facility  was  not  even 
then  at  its  height  *  He  took,'  said  Fuseli,  ^  infinite  pains  at  first 
to  finish  his  work,  but  afterwards  when  he  had  acquired  a  greater 
readiness  of  hand  he .  dashed  on  with  his  brush.'  The  freedom 
and  boldness  of  his  execution  increased  for  many  years  to  come. 
Here  and  there  we  are  informed  of  the  time  he  bestowed  upon 
particular  productions.  In  1762  he  painted  in  a  week  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
and  in  1773  he  completed  the  head  of  Beattie  and  sketched 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  in  a  single  sitting  of  five  hours.  He 
did  not  consider  it  a  disadvantage  to  be  hurried,  but  held  that 
the  concentration  of  effort  made  amends  for  more  leisurely  work- 
manship. The  rapid  succession  with  which  his  portraits  fol- 
lowed each  other  renders  more  surprising  the  variety  of  his 
designs,  which  would  be  supposed  to  have  demanded  deliberate 
thought.  In  the  formal  parts  he  could  call  in  the  help  of 
assistants.  He  had  several  drapery  men  in  his  employ,*  and 
sach  was  the  advantage  of  their  mechanic  aid,  that  Northcote 
had  heard  him  observe  that  no  one  ever  acquired  a  fortune  by  his 
own  hands  alone.  The  whole  of  his  productions  did  not  turn  to 
gold.  Some  of  them  were  never  paid  for,  and  some  were  rejected. 
In  passing  through  his  gallery  with  Northcote,  he  pointed  to  a 
£unily  group  which  had  been  declined,  and  said,  *  Pity  so  much 
good  work  should  be  thrown  away.'  A  few  of  his  pictures  may 
hare  been  refused  from  a  real  want  of  likeness.  They  may  have 
been  among  those  exceptions  to  his  general  success  which  led 
Hoppner  to  express  his  surprise  that  Reynolds  could  venture  to 
send  home  portraits  which  had  so  little  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginals. The  excellence  of  the  work  was  more  often  the  cause  of 
its  condemnation.    Art  and  likeness  were  too  exquisite  and  refined 

•  The  best  known  was  Peter  Toms,  who  became  an  R.A^  and  who  had  the 
reputation^  Nor^cote  says,  of  being  the  most  skilful  of  those  who  made  drapery- 
painting  a  trade.  His  style  was  heavy  and  formal,  which  Reynolds  corrected  with 
nkifree  and  flowing  brush.  Toms  once  painted  a  state  dress  where  the  expression 
required  tome  simple  attire.  Sir  Joshua  remonstrated,  and  said  that  the  drapery 
did  not  accord  with  the  head.  *  That,'  replied  Toms,  *  is  because  your  heads  are 
painted  on  a  diminished  scale,'  by  which  he  meant  that  they  were  smaller  than 
me.  Reynolds  misunderstood  him,  and  exclaimed,  in  great  alarm,  *  What  do 
70a  say  that  I  paint  in  a  little  manner  ?    Did  you  say  mine  is  a  little  manner  ? ' 
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to  be  comprehended  bj  persons  who  could  recog^nise  nothing 
deeper  than  a  staring  facsimile.  A  friend  observed  to  Reynolds 
that  from  the  number  of  his  pictures  for  which  he  received  no 
payment,  his  paintings  probably  did  not  bring  him  above  ten 
guineas  each,  and  Reynolds  replied,  with  a  smile,  that  he  thought 
*  ten  guineas  each  was  a  very  reasonable  profit'  The  allowance  for 
losses  was  extravagant.  The  works  which  ultimately  remained 
with  him  were  comparatively  few,  and  his  earnings,  after  all 
deductions,  were  large.  In  1762  he  was  making,  as  Johnson 
wrote  word  to  Baretti,  six  thousand  a  year,  and  once,  when 
lamenting  the  interruptions  from  idle  visitors,  he  dropped  the 
remark,  *  Those  people  do  not  consider  that  my  time  is  worth 
five  guineas  an  hour.*  * 

The  influx  of  riches  did  not  relax  his  exertions,  for  his  art 
was  his  passion.  Till  he  laid  aside  his  pencil  for  ever  he  was 
constant  to  his  painting-room  from  ten  to  four,  and  he  himself 
says  that  he  went  on  ^  labouring  as  hard  as  a  mechanic  working* 
for  his  bread.'  He  was  sometimes  enticed  into  paying  a  visit 
to  a  country  seat,  and  he  always  returned  from  the  relaxation 
and  luxuries  with  the  feeling  that  *  he  had  been  kept  from  his 
natural  food.'  His  speedy  attainment  to  wealth  and  fame  had 
no  effect  in  corrupting  his  unassuming  simplicity.  *  There  gees 
a  man,'  said  Johnson,  *  not  to  be  spoiled  bj  prosperity ;'  and 
Burke  records  that  '  his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour, 
never  forsook  him.'  Northcote  re-echoes  the  testimony,  and  tells 
us  further  that  Reynolds  appeared  to  underrate  both  his  talents 
and  his  paintings.  He  was  led  by  his  diffidence  to  assent  to  the 
foolish  talk  of  the  day,  and  because  he  was  transcendent  in  por- 
traits he  admitted  tliat  they  belonged  to  a  secondary  style  of  art, 
however  elevated  the  sentiment  and  consummate  the  execution. 
Allan  Cunningham  states  that  '  he  could  endure  to  be  flattered  ;' 
but  his  associates  declared  that  flattery  was  thrown  away  upon 
him.  '  To  the  compliments  which  he  received,*  says  Farington, 
'he  listened  and  bowed,  but  it  was  rather  as  one  submitting  to 
the  remarks  than  with  the  complacency  of  self-satisfaction.'  'Sir 
Joshua,'  said  Northcote  to  Hazlitt,  'always  despised  malicious 
reports.  He  knew  they  would  blow  over.  He  as  little  regarded 
exaggerated  praise.  Nothing  you  could  say  had  any  effect  if  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  himself.'  The  reflection  was  frequently 
in  his  mouth,  that  every  man  was  surrounded  by  a  little  circle 
of  admirers,    who,    from    interest   or   friendship,    praised   him 

*  Allan  Cunningham  sneers  at  this  remark  from  a  *  disciple  of  the  grand  his- 
torical school  of  Haphael  and  Angelo/  as  if  it  was  a  merit  in  a  painter  to  sacrifice 
his  gains  to  idle  visitors.  A  man  does  not  the  less  love  his  art  for  itself  because  he 
objects  to  be  robbed  of  his  professional  earnings  by  inconsiderate  loungers. 

unduly. 
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imdaly,  and  that  to  learn  the  truth  it  was  necessary  to  be  deaf  to 
partial  courtiers  and  listen  to  the  ruder  voice  of  the  outer  world. 
The  allegation  of  Allan  Cunningham,  that  Rej^nolds  himself 
indulged  in  adulation,  and  ^soothed  his  sitters  by  professional 
flattery,*  is  contradicted  by  Northcote.  *  This,*  he  said  to 
Hazlitt,  *  is  far  from  the  truth.  He  flattered  nobody,  and  instead 
of  gossiping  or  making  it  his  study  to  amuse  his  sitters,  minded 
his  own  business.'  When  they  forgot  what  was  due  to  him  he 
asserted  his  independence,  and  ^  always,'  says  Smith  in  his  Life 
of  NoUekens,  *  withstood  their  fantastic  head-tossings.' 

Johnson  upon  some  sudden  emergency  requested  Reynolds 
to  furnish  him  with  an  ^  Idler.'  The  essay  appeared  on  Sept  29, 
1759,  and  was  devoted  to  ridiculing  the  false  connoisseurship 
which  prevailed.  The  pretenders  to  taste  had  picked  up  a  few 
roles,  which  were  either  altogether  erroneous  or  only  of  partial 
application,  and  by  these  they  judged  every  picture  they  saw. 
They  did  not  allow  themselves  to  consider  whether  a  work  was 
grand  or  beautiful,  whether  it  touched  the  feelings  or  fired  the 
imagination.  Their  solitary  test  was  the  exemplification  or  neglect 
of  the  narrow  principles  they  had  got  by  rote.  The  portraits  of 
Reynolds  must  often  have  been  carped  at  by  these  callous  and 
conceited  pedants,  and  he  could  not  have  been  sorry  for  an  oppor- 
tuni^  to  expose  their  incapacity  and  destroy  their  authority.  At 
die  interval  of  three  weeks  he  contributed  another  essay  to  the 

*  Idler,'  and  took  for  his  subject  the  imitation  of  nature. 
Farington  relates  that  the  pictures  which  then  ^produced 
astonishment  and  delight  were  .the  loaf  and  cheese  that  could 
provoke  hunger,  the  cat  and  canary  bird,  and  the  dead  mackerel 
on  a  deal  board.'  Reynolds  had  to  caution  the  practitioners  of 
a  trumpery  art,  which  was  not  much  above  the  level  of  that  of 
the  wood-grainer,  against  being  too  much  elated  by  their  easy 
accomplishment,  and  the  ^connoisseurs'  against  concluding  that 
a  man  was  ^  a  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  because  he  painted 
a  cat  or  a  fiddle  so  finely  that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  take  it 
up/  A  sentence  or  two  was  all  he  bestowed  upon  these  triflers, 
and  the  main  purpose  of  his  paper  was  to  explain  in  what  sense 
nature  was  to  be  imitated  in  the  representation  of  the  human 
form.  The  Dutch  were  local  in  their  style,  and  copied  the 
ungainly  persons  of  their  countrymen,  which  Reynolds  terms 

*  nature  modified  by  accident'  The  chiefs  of  the  Roman  school 
rejected  the  minute  peculiarities  which  rendered  the  figures  of 
Rembrandt  and  Teniers  typical  of  a  province,  and  adopted 
*the  invariable  ideas  which  are  inherent  in  universal  nature.' 

*  For  want  of  beautiful  women,'  said  Raphael,  '  I  use  a  certain 
.    Vol.  120.— JVb.  230.  I  ideal 
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ideal  which  I  frame  in  my  mind ;'  and  Reynolds  insisted  upon 
the  superiority  of  the  elevated  conceptions  of  the  mind  over  the 
exact  delineation  of  a  particular  model.  He  did  not  deny  that 
uncorrected  nature  was  appropriate  to  scenes  from  low  life,  but 
he  thought  it  absurd  that  historic  and  sacred  pictures  should 
be  filled  with  portraits  of  Dutchmen.  The  question  remained, 
why  a  figure  for  which  no  living  counterpart  could  be  found 
should  be  a  truer  embodiment  of  general  nature  than  a  figure 
which  was  borrowed  from  nature  itself;  and  this  question  he 
answered  at  the  end  of  another  three  weeks  in  his  essay  on 
beauty.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  central 
form,  ^  which  nature  most  frequently  produces,  and  always 
seems  to  intend  in  her  productions.'     *To  instance,'   he  says, 

*  in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature,  the  line  that  forms  the  ridge 
of  the  nose  is  beautiful  when  it  is  straight ;  this,  then,  is  the 
central  form,  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave,  convex, 
or  any  other  irregular  form  that  shall  be  proposed.'  General 
nature,  therefore,  or  beauty,  consisted  in  the  medium  between 
excess  and  deficiency.  The  ideal  painter  avoided  the  national 
and  individual  peculiarities  in  which  either  extreme  predomi- 
nated,  and  followed  the  middle  path  to  which  nature  constantly 
inclined.    Thus   *the  line  of  Vandyke,'  according  to  Fuseli, 

*  was  balanced  between  Flemish  corpulence  and  English  slender* 
ness.'  In  his  subsequent  writings  Reynolds  impressed  this 
doctrine  upon  the  students  that  they  might  have  a  leading  prin- 
ciple to  guide  them  in  their  practice.  They  were  to  search  for 
the  common  form  of  each  class, — of  infancy,  of  age,  of  strength, 
of  activity,  of  delicacy,— ^nd  besides  the  types  of  the  various 
divisions  of  mankind  there  was  a  still  more  general  type  in 
which  strength,  activity,  and  delicacy  should  each  be  blended 
in  due  proportion. 

The  system  that  beauty  was  to  be  sought  in  a  central  form  is 
mixed  up  by  Reynolds  with  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  our 
preference.  This  he  believes  to  depend  upon  habit  Shapes 
are  pleasing  when^they  are  usual, — when  the  eye  and  mind  have 
been  trained  to  them  from  their  prevalence  in  our  section  of  the 
world.  *  As  we  are  more  accustomed,'  he  says,  *  to  beauty  than 
deformity,  we  may  conclude  that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve 
and  admire  it,  as  we  approve  and  admire  customs  and  fashions 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  are  used  to  them.'  He  enforces 
his  view  by  the  argument  that  all  the  races  of  mankind  imbibe 
their  ideas  of  beauty  from  themselves.     *I  suppose,*  he  urges, 

*  nobody  will  doubt  if  an  Ethiopian  painter  were  to  paint  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  but  that  he  would  represent  her  black,  with 

thick 
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thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  woolly  hair.     We,  indeed,  say,  that 
tbe  form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  Ethiopian ;  but  I  know  of  no  other  reason  we  have  for  it 
bat  that  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it.'     Reynolds  pressed  the 
thecny  too  far,  but  it  has  a  large  element  of  truth,  and  is  part 
of  the  benevolent  dispensation  of  Providence,  or  whole  nations 
would  be  afilicted  by  a  perpetual  spectacle  of  ugliness.     The 
principle  explains  why  Rembrandt  was  mean  and  clumsy  in 
his  forms,  and  why  Rubens  delighted  in  brawny  men  and  fat 
women.     Neither  artist  was  devoid  of  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion.    With  Rubens  these  attributes  come  out  strongly  in  his 
landscape  backgrounds,    in  his  luxury  of  colour,  in   his   fine 
taste  for  general  effect  in  composition,  and  in  the  action  and 
expression  of  particular  figures.     With  Rembrandt  the  qualities 
which  appeal  to   the   mind  are   often  in  extraordinary   force. 
Many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  impressive,  his  faces  are  full  of 
thought,  and  his  light   and   shadow  have   a   wonderful  poetic 
power.     But  the  eyes  of  both  had  dwelt  from  childhood  upon 
native  forms,  they  had  become  reconciled,  or  more  than  recon- 
ciled to  their  imperfections,  and  their  own  fancy  was  pleased 
with  shapes  which  seem  gross  and  vulgar  to  the  majority  of 
cniltivated  men.     There  is  always  a  danger  that  the  painter  may 
mistake  his  local  predilections  for  abstract  beauty,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  his  becoming  early  imbued  with  a  taste  for  antique 
models,  and  the  greatest  masters  of  design.     To  look  no  further 
would  lead  to  a  diluted  imitation.     Nature  must  complete  what 
art  begins. 

The  third  *  Idler'  of  Reynolds  appeared  on  Nov.  10,  1759. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  year  Adam  Smith  published  his 
'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments/  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  system  of  beauty  put  forth  by  Father  Buffier.  'He  has 
determined,'  says  Smith,  *  that  the  beauty  of  every  object  con- 
sists in  that  form  and  colour  which  is  most  usual  among  things 
of  that  particular  sort  to  which  it  belongs.  A  beautiful  nose, 
for  example,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long  nor  very  short. 
neither  very  straight  nor  very  crooked,  but  a  sort  of  middle 
among  all  those  extremes,  and  less  different  from  any  one  of 
them  than  all  of  them  are  from  one  another.  It  is  the  form 
which  nature  seems  to  have  aimed  at  in  them  all,  which,  how- 
ever, she  deviates  from  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  very 
seldom  hits  exactly.'  To  demonstrate  the  influence  of  habit 
upon  our  notions  of  beauty,  Adam  Smith  referred  to  the  *  different 
ideas  formed  in  different  nations  concerning  the  beauty  of  the 
human  shape  and  countenance.'  *  A  fair  complexion,'  he  says, 
*is  a  shocking  deformity  upon   the  coast  of  Guinea.      Thick 
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lips  and  a  flat  nose  are  a  beauty.'  *  The  theory  and  illustrations 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  essential  portions  of  the  essay  in 
the  *  Idler.'  The  argument  drawn  by  Reynolds  from  fashions 
and  customs  is  equally  taken  from  Smith,  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  painter  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  his  conclusions.  His  views  have  been 
partially  misunderstood  by  some  later  metaphysicians.  The 
assertion  that  our  conceptions  of  beauty  were  determined  by 
custom  alone  was  confined  by  Reynolds,  though  not  by  Father 
Buffier,  to  human  and  animal  form.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  had 
a  high  estimation  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Sir  Joshua, 
overlooked  the  limitation,  and  criticised  his  theory  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  extended  to  colour,  which  he  expressly  ex- 
cluded, except  in  the  case  of  our  preference  for  a  white  skin 
over  a  black.  He  renounced  the  pretension  to  resolve  every 
species  of  beauty  into  a  single  property,  and  all  such  ambitious 
attempts  have  hitherto  failed.  None  of  the  systems  which  have 
been  propounded  are  more  obviously  insufficient  than  the  once 
popular  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  or  we  should  esteem 
the  most  loveable  persons  the  most  beautiful.  Descartes  admired 
people  who  squinted,  and  he  ascribed  the  whimsicality  of  the 
taste  to  his  boyish  affection  for  a  squinting  girl.  If  association 
alone  were  the  cause  of  our  ideas  of  beauty  there  would  be 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  case,  and  what  we  now  call  ugliness 
would  just  as  often  be  thought  beautiful  as  beauty  itself. 

Reynolds  changed  his  quarters  in  1760,  having  purchased  a 
forty-seven  years*  lease  of  a  house  in  Leicester-square  for  1650^ 
He  expended  1500/.  more  in  building  a  picture-gallery  *  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  works,'  and  paintitig-rooms  for  himself,  his 
pupils,  and  his  assistants.  The  outlay  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  his  savings.  His  enlarged  establishment  included  a  chariot 
with  carving  and  gilding  on  the  wheels,  and  allegorical  figures 
of  the  Seasons  on  the  panels.  His  sister  objected  that  it  was  too 
showy,  and  her  brother  replied,  '  What  I  would  you  have  one 
like  an  apothecary's  carriage  ? '  He  had  little  occasion  for  a 
carriage  himself,  and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  Miss  Reynolds, 
who  was  exceedingly  shy  and  shrunk  from  the  notice  which  the 

♦  Adam  Smith  gives  additional  examples.  *  In  China  if  a  kdy's  foot  is  » 
large  as  to  be  fit  to  walk  upon,  she  is  regarded  as  a  monster  of  ugliness.  Some  oi 
the  savage  nations  in  North  America  tie  four  boards  round  the  heads  of  thw^ 
children,  and  squeeze  them  into  a  form  that  is  almost  perfectly  square.  Europeans 
are  astonished  at  the  absurd  barbarity  of  this  practice.  But  they  do  not  reflect 
that  the  ladies  in  Europe  had,  till  within  these  very  few  years,  been  endeavouriBg 
for  near  a  century  past  to  squeeze  the  beautifiil  roundness  of  their  natural  sospe 
into  a  square  form  of  the  same  kind.'  The  square  waists  may  be  seen  in  number- 
less pictures  and  prints. 
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equipage  attracted,  he  insisted  that  she  should  use  It  '  This,* 
lajs  Northcote,  in  his  Autobiography,  *  serves  to  show  that  Sir, 
Joshua  knew  the  use  of  quackery  in  the  world.  He  knew  that 
it  would  be  inquired  whose  grand  chariot  this  was,  and  that, 
when  it  was  told,  it  would  give  a  strong  indication  of  his  great 
success,  and  by  that  means  tend  to  increase  it'  The  comment  is 
in  the  satirical  vein  of  Northcote ;  but  the  motive,  which  is  con- 
jectural, was  not  in  the  character  of  Reynolds.  His  habits  were 
remote  from  vulgar  ostentation,  which  could  not  have  co-existed 
with  his  pure  taste ;  and  his  sense  would  have  taught  him  that 
outrageous  finery  would  be  more  likely  to  excite  the  ridicule 
than  to  attract  the  custom  of  the  class  of  persons  who  sat  to  him 
for  their  portraits.  Nor  had  he  any  cause  to  employ  artifice  to 
win  their  favour.  His  commissions  were  already  too  numerous 
for  his  rapid  hand  to  execute,  and  conscious  that  he  was  without 
a  rival,  he  trusted,  we  may  be  confident,  to  the  glories  of  his 
pencil,  and  not  to  the  splendour  of  his  carriage,  to  sustain  his 
reputation.  Northcote  suppressed  the  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  seeming  contradiction.  The  adornments  were  the 
usage  of  the  day.  They  are  noticed  by  Gay  in  his  *  Trivia,* 
which  appeared  in  1716 : — 

*  Now  gaudy  pride  corrupts  the  lavish  age, 
And  the  streets  flame  with  glaring  equipage ; 
The  tricking  gamester  insolently  rides, 
With  Loves  and  Graces  on  his  chariot's  sides.' 

The  fashion  of  decorating  carriages  with  flowers  and  figures  sub- 
sequently declined,  but  it  was  soon  revived ;  and  when  Reynolds 
set  up  his  chariot,  some  of  the  best  artists  were  coach-painters 
by  trade.  Two  of  the  number,  Baker  and  Catton,  were  thought 
worthy  to  be  included  among  the  original  academicians.  Many 
other  academicians  of  eminence  are  said  by  Mr.  Beechey  *  to 
have  begun  their  career  in  this  department'  *  The  coach- 
painter,'  he  adds,  *  required,  in  a  great  degree,  the  same  profes- 
sional education  as  the  painter  of  history.  Poetic  subjects  were 
frequently  required,  and  they  were  executed  with  a  taste  of  colour 
and  design,  and  a  freedom  and  delicacy  of  pencil,  which  were 
rarely  displayed  in  the  works  of  those  who  devoted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession.'  When 
it  was  the  custom  to  cover  coach-panels  with  beautiful  pictures, 
the  ornate  carriage  of  Reynolds  was  only  a  fitting  patronage  of 
his  art  His  object  was  to  countenance  his  brethren,  and  en- 
courage their  employment  The  Seasons  which  embellished  his 
equipage  were  by  Catton,  who  doubtless  exerted  all  his  powers, 
and  produced  such  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  craft  that  the 

/coachman 
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coachman  bad  often  to  exhibit  it  to  sigbt^seen.  As  a  carriage 
must  have  been  a  convenience  to  Miss  Reynolds,  her  brother 
reasonably  combated  her  intention  of  permitting  the  ornamented 
panels  of  the  chariot  to  deprive  her  of  its  use. 

Reynolds  gave  a  ball  on  taking  possession  of  his  house.  He 
was  not  much  addicted  to  mere  gaiety,  but  no  man  had  a  keener 
zest  for  mental  intercourse.  ^  He  was  as  fond  of  London,'  says 
M alone,  ^  as  Dr.  Johnson,  always  maintaining  that  it  was  the  only 

flace  in  England  where  a  pleasant  society  might  be    found.' 
le  later  erected  a  villa  on  Kichmond  Hill,  and  often  spent  a 
summer  evening  there  with  his  friends ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  rarely  remained  a  night. 
He  used  to  say  ^tfaat  the  human  face  was  his  landscape,'  and 
he  would  not  sacrifice  the  stir  of  London  for  rural  scenes  and 
fresh  air.     He  belonged  to  various  social  clubs,  he  was  a  frequent 
diner  out,  and  every  week  he  gave  one  or  more  dinners  IiimselH 
He  gradually  gathered  round  him  all  the  celebrities  of  the  time. 
For  above  thirty  years,  says  Malone,  there  was  scarce  a  person 
in  the  three  kingdoms  distinguished  in  literature,  art,  law,  politics, 
or  war,  who  did  not  occasionally  appear  at  the  table,  and  tne  most 
famous  among  them  were  his  constant  guests.    Dinner  was  served 
at  five  o'clock  precisely,  and  he  waited  for  nobody.     He  invited 
chance  callers  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  sixteen  people  were  often 
crowded  round  a  table  which  had  been  laid  for  hall  the  number. 
The  additional  knives  and  forks,  plates  and  glasses,  were  supplied 
at  the  moment  by  two  or  three  ill-trained  servants.     The  waiting 
was  defective,  and  the  guests  were  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  take 
care  of  themselves.     The  fare  was  just  what  would  be  expected 
from  the  other  arrangements ;  there  was  abundance  of  the  best 
provisions  the  season  afforded,  without  any  of  the  refinements  o( 
epicurism.     Reynolds  sat  composed  in  die  midst  of  the  *  con- 
vivial bustle,'  attending  solely  to  what  was  said,  and  paying  no 
regard  to  the  hitches  in  the   service  of  the  food  and  wine.* 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  describes  the  scene,  says  that  '  the  trifling 
embarrassments  only  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity  and  singular 
pleasure  of  the  entertainment;'  and  it  is  evident  that,  among 
gentlemen,  the  absence  of  formality  must  have  contributed  to 
good  fellowship  and  animated  conversation,  without  the  risk  of 
introducing  vulgar  freedoms  and  disorder.     The  variety  of  tastes 

♦  At  a  venison  feast,  where  the  company  were  more  intent  upon  eating  than 
talking,  Reynolds  tried  to  no  purpose  to  engage  his  neighbour  m  conversation. 
The  taciturn  man  at  last  broke  silence  to  say,  *  Mr.  Reynolds,  whenever  you  are 
at  a  venison  feast,  I  advise  you  not  to  speak  during  dinner  time,  as  in  endeavouring 
to  answer  your  question  1  have  just  swallowed  a  fine  piece  of  fat  entire,  without 
tasting  its  flavour.* 
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and  talents  brought  together  assisted  in  giving  life  to  the  convei^ 
sation.  *  Temporal  and  spiritual  peers/  says  Mr.  Courtenay, 
*  physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  and  musicians,  composed  the  motley 
group,  and  played  their  parts  without  dissonance  or  discord.' 
Politics  were  excIuded,together  with  pretentious  tiresome  disser- 
tations on  any  subject  whatsoever.  Jest-books  have  been  called 
collections  of  wit  for  thos^who  have  none,  and  the  vapid  retailers 
of  second-hand  jokes,  as  well  as  the  professed  dealers  in  humour 
and  bon  motSy  were  under  a  ban.  The  talk  was  the  natural  out- 
pourings of  superior  minds,  and  had  the  united  charm  of  ease  and 
excellence.  The  discussions  were  sometimes  eager  and  even 
vehement,  and  once  when  Dunning  arrived  the  first,  he  said  to 
his  host,  *WeI],  Sir  Joshua,  and  whom  have  you  got  to  dine  with 
you  to-day,  for  the  last  time  I  dined  in  your  house  the  assembly 
was  of  such  a  sort  that  I  believe  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  at 
peace  for  that  afternoon  at  least.'  Mr.  Courtenay  remarks  that 
Reynolds  himself  was  formed  to  promote  ^  lively,  rational  conver- 
sation.' He  had  a  comprehensive  nature  which  sympathised 
with  many  moods  of  mind,  or  he  could  not  have  recorded  them 
with  such  wonderful  power  on  his  canvas.  His  notions  were  not 
picked  up  from  books,  but  were  the  fresh  and  vigorous  ideas  of 
a  keen  dispassionate  scrutiniser  of  mankind.  '  I  know  no  one,' 
said  Johnson,  ^  who  has  passed  through  life  with  more  observa- 
tion.' He  was  always  philosophising  upon  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  though  he  had  often  been  anticipated  in  theories 
which,  £rom  his  limited  reading,  he  supposed  to  be  original,  yet 
his  views  were  enforced  by  bright  and  novel  illustrations.     He  had 

*  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,'  he  had  a  strong  turn  for  humour, 
he  abounded  in  interesting  anecdotes,  and  his  faculties  of  every 
kind  were  harmonised  and  kept  in  order  by  presiding  good  sense. 
His  manners  were  perfect — *  gentle,  complying,  and  bland ' — and 
his  exterior  graciousness  was  the  truthful  index  of  his  inward 
benevolence.     His  complaisance  never  degenerated  into  servility, 

*  He  kept  the  mean,'  says  Edwards,  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting,' 

*  between  aflFected  consequence  and  supple  compliance.'  From  his 
habitual  association  with  the  luminaries  of  literature  he  was  some- 
times numbered  among  literary  men ;  but  he  disclaimed  any  title 
to  the  character,  and  when  he  was  classed  with  *  the  wits '  in  a 
newspaper,  he  said,  *  Why  have  they  named  me  amongst  them 
as  a  wit?     I  never  was  a  wit  in  my  life.'  * 

While  Reynolds  feasted  his  distinguished  guests,  he  is  said  by 
Allan  Cunningham  to  have  been  penurious  and  oppressive  to  his 

*  Allan  CanniDgbam  ascribes  the  remark  to  alarm,  of  'which  there  is  not  a 
hint  in  the  narrative  of  Northcote.  It  was  the  simple  protestation  of  a  man  who 
scorned  to  assame  a  merit  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 

r-^jjervants. 
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servants.    ^  In  bis  economy  he  was  close  and  saving.     He  stinted 
his  domestics  to  the  commonest  fare,  and  rewarded  th^r  faithful- 
ness bj  very  moderate  wages.     One  of  his  servants,   who  sur- 
vived till  lately,  described  him  as  a  master  who  exacted  obedience 
in  trifles,  was  prudent  in  the  matter  of  pins,  a  saver  of  bits  of 
thread,  a  man  hard  and  parsimonious,  who  never  thought  he  had 
enough  of  labour  out  of  his  dependents,  and  always  suspected 
that  he  overpaid  them.*     Flimsier  evidence  was  never  adduced 
to   prove   that   a  refined   and   large-minded   genius,    who   lived 
generously  before  the  world,  was  in  secret  a  sordid  task-master, 
who  belonged  to  the  race  of  grovelling  misers.    The  male  or  female 
servant  who  gave  the  account  is  unnamed,  as  well  as  the  witness 
who  heard  it  from  his  or  her  lips.     For  anything  which  appears, 
the  anonymous  accuser  may  have  been  an  impostor,  or,  what  is 
most  probable,  may  have  been  discharged  for  misconduct.      The 
pretended  parsimony  was  a  calumny.    Northcote,  who  resided  five 
years  with  Reynolds,  and  who  must  have  known  the  minutest 
details  of  his  household  economy,  declares  that  'he  never  gave 
the  smallest  attention  to  such  matters,'  and  that  he  was  'equally 
free   from   meanness   or   ostentation.'     Some   of  his    domestics 
remained  with  him  for  years,  and  they  would  not  have  stayed  to 
be  overworked,  underpaid,  and  underfed.    What  estimate  should 
we  form  of  the  noblest  personages  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
world  if  their  biographers  had  stooped  to  take  their  characters 
from  the  spiteful  tongue  of  a  dissatisfied  servant  ? 

The  aspersions  of  Mr.  Cunningham  do  not  stop  here.     He 
admits  that  Reynolds  performed  'many  acts  of  kindness,'  but  is 
careful  to  convey  the  impression  that  his  liberality  was  confined 
to   eminent   men,   and  was   inspired  by  his  excessive  love  of 
reputation.    '  It  would  have  been  well  for  him,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  if  he  had  opened  his  heart  to  humbler  people.     A  little  would 
have  gone  a  long  way, — a  kindly  word  and  a  guinea  prudently 
given.'     His  fame  will  suffer  no  abatement,  for  he  did  on  a  large 
scale  what  Allan  Cunningham  suggests  he  should  have  done  on 
a  small.     'His  rapidly  accumulating  fortune,'  says  Northcote, 
'was  not  for  his  sole  enjoyment;  he  still  felt  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.'     His  readiness  to  relieve  the  needy  was  notorious  among 
his  intimates,  and  Johnson,  who  was  'of  every  friendless  man 
the    friend,'    habitually    applied    to    him    to    assist    with    his 
bounty.     He  did  not  dole  out  niggard  sums.     'It  was  not  before 
yesterday,'  Johnson  wrote  to  him  June 23, 1781,  'that  I  received 
your  splendid  benefaction.     To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing 
I  hope  no  one  will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring.'     He  became 
acquainted  at  Antwerp  with  a  foreign  artist  named  De  Gree. 
The  young  man  passed  through  London  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 

where 
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where  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement,  and  Sir  Joshua  pre- 
sented him  with  fifty  guineas  to  buy  his  outfit  Having  heard 
that  an  unfortunate  artist,  with  a  large  family,  could  not  venture 
out  of  doors  for  fear  of  being  arrested,  Reynolds  hastened  to  his 
house.  He  learnt  that  forty  pounds  would  enable  the  poor  fellow 
to  compound  with  his  creditors,  and  on  leaving  slipped  a  hundred 
pound  note  into  his  hand.  Such  acts  were  not  exceptional,  for 
Northcote,  after  relating  two  or  three  *  traits  of  benevolence,'  of 
which  this  was  one,  adds  'that  many  other  instances  might  be 
recorded.'  Reynolds  sometimes  helped  the  objects  of  his 
patronage  by  enabling  them  to  help  themselves,  'which,'  says 
Northcote,  *  doubled  tihe  obligation  by  lessening  it.*  Mr.  Dayes 
made  some  drawings  of  the  King  at  St.  Paul's,  when  he  returned 
thanks  after  his  illness.  Sir  Joshua  observed  that  their  sale 
would  not  recompense  the  labour,  and  told  Mr.  Dayes  if  he  would 
publish  them  he  would  lend  him  the  money  for  the  purpose,  and 
get  him  a  handsome  subscription  from  the  nobility. 

The  g^uineas  and  compassion  of  the  'hard  and  parsimonious 
man'  were  bestowed  upon  'humbler  people*  than  indigent  artists, 
or  even  than  the  lowly  pensioners  of  Johnson.  A  negro  who  had 
lived  long  in  the  service  of  Reynolds,  and  who  appears  in  several 
of  his  pictures,  was  ordered  one  night  to  attend  blind  Miss 
Williams  home.  He  stopped  to  enjoy  the  company  of  some 
acquaintances  on  his  way  back,  and  when  he  returned  to  Leicester- 
square  he  found  the  servants  in  bed.  He  took  refuge  in  a  watch- 
house  where  a  man,  who  was  under  arrest,  picked  his  pockets 
while  he  slept.  The  thief  was  tried  for  the  offence  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  condeilnned  to  death.  The  negro,  to  conceal  his  own 
delinquency,  had  kept  the  robbery  and  the  trial  a  secret  from  his 
master,  and  Reynolds  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction  till  he  read 
it  in  the  newspaper.  He  was  greatly  affected,  and  immediately 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  cell  of  the  criminal,  who  was 
found  surrounded  by  filth,  and  wasted  with  hunger.  Sir  Joshua 
sent  him  clothes,  obliged  the  negro  to  carry  him  victuals  every 
day,  got  his  sentence  commuted  through}  the  intervention  of 
Burke,  and  when  the  poor  wretch  was  transported  he  equipped 
him  for  his  voyage.  This  incident  is  said  by  Northcote  to  have 
been  '  highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  Reynolds.' 

The  lesser  deeds 'of  beneficence  in  which  Sir  Joshua  delighted 
were  not  those  of  a  miser.  He  had  been  bound  apprentice  to 
Hudson  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cranch,  a  gentleman  with  a  small 
independence  at  Plympton.  When  Reynolds  rose  in  the  world, 
he  had  a  silver  cup  made  for  a  present  to  Mr.  Cranch,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude,  but  before  the  cup  was  quite  finished  this  wise 
counsellor   died.      The  comment  of  Allan   Cunningham   is  a 
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sample  of  the  ipirit  which  pervades  his  biography:  *The 
painter  had  the  honour  of  the  intention,  and  the  use  of  the  cup 
— a  twofold  advantage  of  which  he  was  not  insensible.'  The 
pretence  that  he  was  eager  to  get  praise  for  generosity  is  not 
more  true  than  that  he  was  parsimonious  in  giving.  He  was 
singularly  unostentatious  in  his  benevolence,  and  if  he  had  tainted 
his  virtue  with  the  vice  of  boastfulness  we  should  have  heard  less 
of  his  meanness. 

Another  little  kindness  performed  by  Reynolds  was  connected 
with  Plympton.  The  widow  of  the  clergyman  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  kept  a  school 
for  young  ladies.  Her  daughter,  a  mere  girl,  pitied  a  teacher 
who  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  holiday  dress  in  which  to  appear  at 
their  balls.  The  child  had  heard  of  the  reputation  of  Reynolds 
for  generosity,  and,  without  consulting  any  one,  she  wrote  him  a 
letter,  and  begged  a  silk  gown  for  the  teacher.  A  box  arrived 
shortly  afterwards  with  two  si^f.  dresses  of  different  patterns,  to 
the  extreme  surprise  of  the  teacher,  who  was  not  let  into  the 
secret,  and  who  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  if  they  had 
dropped  from  the  skies.  The  sympathies  of  Reynolds,  it  is 
evident,  were  not  reserved  for  men  of  renown,  though  to  his 
infinite  credit  he  was  a  noble  benefactor  to  those  who  were  his 
rivals  in  greatness  but  not  in  prosperity.  His  delicate  considera- 
tion anticipated  their  wants.  *His  generous  kindness,'  says 
Northcote,  *  would  never  permit  his  friends  to  ask  a  pecuniary 
favour,  his  purse  and  heart  being  always  open.'  Johnson,  who 
left  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  who  carried  his  proud  inde- 
pendence to  a  fault,  and  who  would  rarely  consent  to  be  under 
an  obligation  to  anybody,  begged,  when  he  was  dying,  that  Sir 
Joshua  would  cancel  a  debt  of  thirty  pounds,  and  this  request 
from  such  a  man  would  of  itself  be  a  proof  that  Reynolds  was 
noted  for  his  ungrudging  liberality. 

With  his  readiness  in  spending  he  was  not  greedy  in 
getting.  Northcote  states  that  he  would  work  for  weeks  on  fancy 
subjects,  where  he  could  try  experiments  at  pleasure,  while 
numbers  of  portraits  were  unfinished  for  which  he  would  have 
received  the  money  the  moment  they  were  sent  home.  When  his 
pictures  were  not  paid  for  he  sat  down  quietly  under  the  loss. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  dun  persons  for  debts  whom 
he  was  constantly  meeting  at  dinner.  In  spite  of  a  disposition  the 
reverse  of  grasping — ^in  spite  of  his  wide-spread,  costly  charities, 
his  house  in  town  and  country,  his  liberal  establishment,  his 
profuse  hospitality,  and  his  lavish  outlay  upon  works  of  art,* 
Mr. 

*  Reynolds  at  the  close  of  his  life  offered  his  collection  of  pctures  to  the 
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Mr.  Cunningham  has  the  courage  to  assert  that  'his  mind  on 
the  whole  failed  to  expand  with  his  fortune,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued the  same  system  of  saving  when  he  was  master  of  60,000/.* 
as  when  he  owned  but  sixpence.'  *' Malice^  says  Mr.  Dayes, 
*has  charged  him  with  avarice.'  The  reports  were  raised  by 
enemies,  whose  unreasonable  requests  he  had  refused,  or  whose 
extravagant  pretensions  he  had  opposed. t  Mr.  Cunningham 
calls  these  obscure  libellers  *the  public'  *When  somebody,* 
says  Swift,  *  was  telling  a  great  minister  that  people  were  discon- 
tented, "Phol"  he  replied,  "half  a  dozen  fools  are  prating  in 
a  coffee-house,  and  presently  think  their  own  noise  is  made  by 
the  world."' 

An  important  measure,  which  is  said  by  Barry  to  have  origi- 
nated wim  Reynolds,  was  adopted  in  1760.     The  painters  com- 

Actdemy  'at  a  very  low  price/  on  condition  that  a  gallery  should  be  built  for 
their  reception.  In  an  evil  hour  the  boon  was  declined,  and  he  resolved  to  dispose 
of  them^  to  private  purchasers,  probably  because  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  tnem 
when  his  professional  income  had  ceased.  In  April,  1791,  they  were  shown  at 
a  room  in  the  Haynuu-ket  He  announced  that  the  door-keeper  had  a  catalo^e 
in  which  their  prices  were  marked,  and  that  the  money  charged  for  admission 
was  for  the  benefit  of  his  old  servant  Ralph  Kirkley.  *  A  wicked  wit,*  says  North- 
eote,  'wished  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Joshua  was  a  partaker  in  the  profits,  and 
inserted  these  lines  fh>m  "  Hudibras"  in  a  morning  paper : 
"  A  squire  he  had  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
Who  in  the  adventure  went  half," 

thus  gaily  making  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  a  joke.'  Allan  Cunningham  in  retailing 
the  story  converts  the  fling  of  the  jester  into  a  grave  and  common  belief:  *  Our 
painter^s  well-known  love  of  gain  excited  ptiUto  suspicion.  He  was  considered 
by  many  as  a  partaker  in  the  profits/  His  'well-known  loyeofgain'  had  just 
been  manifestea  by  his  offering  me  pictures  for  a  sum  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
donation  of  thousands ;  and  the  notion,  if  it  had  existed,  that  he  could  yet  be 
eager  to  make  a  few  pounds  by  the  exhibition  of  the  collection,  would  t^Msh  ns 
the  value  of  the  unauthenticated  imputations  upon  Reynolds, 
r  ♦  Sir  Joshua  left  18,3001.  in  legacies,  including  2000Z.  which  he  had  lent  to 
Bnrke.  Miss  Palmer  was  residuary  legatee,  and  Burke,  who  was  an  executor, 
reckoned  that  'at  the  very  worst'  she  would  receive  30,0002. ;  but  he  comprised 
in  this  calculation  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  prints,  which  had  cost  20,0002., 
the  London  and  Richmond  house,  the  numerous  works  of  Sir  Joshua  which 
remained  on  hand,  the  fbrniture  and  property  of  eyery  description.  The  state- 
ment of  Burke  disproves  the  assertion  of  Northcote  that  Reynolds  must  have 
left  60,0002.  in  money.  It  is  clear  that  his  pecuniary  savings  could  not  have 
much  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  legacies,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  These  were  the  miserly  accumulations  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
receipt  of  a  splendid  income  for  above  thirty  years. 

t  In  the  '  Table-Talk '  of  Rogers  there  is  an  instance  of  the  ridiculous  grounds 
iqx>n  which  even  persons  who  are  impartial  will  credit  scandal.  A  gentleman 
saw  a  girl  crying  on  the  steps  of  Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Square.  He- 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  and  she  told  him  that  Sir  Joshua  had  paid  her  a 
bad  shilling  for  sitting  to  him  as  a  model  and  would  not  give  her  another.  '  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,'  said  Rogers,  '  but  the  gentleman  lassured  me  it  was  a  fact.' 
The  met  consisted  in  the  girl  having  made  the  assertion,  and  rather  than  suppose 
that  she  belonged  to  the  swarm  of  London  impostors,  who  tell  fictitious  tales  to 
excite  compassion,  Rogers  was  willing  to  presume  that  Reynolds  would  trv  to  palm 
off  a  bad  shilling  on  one  of  the  destitute  creatures  he  employed  for  a  model. 
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menced  an  annual  exhibition.     Hitherto  their  productions  were 
chiefly  to  be  seen  at  shops,  which  compelled  the  artiste  to  submit 
to  the  terms  of  the  shopkeeper,  upon  whose  countenance  they 
depended  for  the  disposal  of  their  works.     Brooking,  an  excel- 
lent painter  of  sea-views,  who  died  in  1759,  was  accustomed  to 
write  his  name  on  his  pieces,  but  the  dealer  always  obliterated  it 
before  exposing  them  for  sale.     A  picture  was  sent  home  in  his 
absence,  and  his  wife  omitted  to  efface  the  signature.      It  was 
read  by  a  gentleman  who  had  previously  been  refused  the  in- 
formation, and  in  order  to  find  out  Brooking^s  address  he  was 
still  obliged  to  advertise  for  him  in  the  newspapers.     When  the 
artists  were  thus  reduced  to  anonymous  insignificance,  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  their  true  patrons,  and 
when  they  had  no  other  place  for  the  display  of  their  pictures 
than  the  window  of  a  grasping  tradesman,  they  might  well  be 
desirous  to  get  their  works  fairly  before  the  world,  and  to  sell  them 
without  the  intervention  of  dealers.     The  first  exhibition  did  not 
answer  its  intention.     The  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  Strand  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Society  were  allowed  to  give  tickets  of  admission.     They 
lavished  them  upon  their  servanU  and  their  servants'  friends. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  a  rabble,  and  presented  a  constant 
scene  of  ^  tumult  and  disorder.'     The  educated  classes  would  not 
engage  in  a  scuffle  with  a  mob,  and  the  painters  were  disgusted 
to  find  that  the  tribunal  which  sat  in  judgment  on  their  works 
was  composed  of  '  kitchen-maids  and  stable-boys.'     The  loaf  and 
dead  mackerel  must  have  been  more  than  ever  in  favour.     The 
evil  was  increased  by  some  premiums  bestowed  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.     None  of  the   principal   painters   competed,  and  the 
spectators  in  their  simplicity  imagined  that  the  pictures  which 
obtained  prizes  were  the  best.     The  artists  resolved  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  in  1761  they  hired  .a  large  room  in  Spring  Gardens. 
The  ticket  of  admission  was  the  catalogue,  which  cost  a  shilling ; 
but  it  could  be  used  by  a  thousand  persons  in  succession,  and  the 
crush  and  confusion  of  the  previous  year  was  renewed.     The 
abuse  was  corrected  in  1763  by  the  charge  of  a  shi)ling  at  the 
door.     Johnson,  instigated  no  doubt  by  Reynolds,  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  catalogue  in  justification  of  the  step,  and  he  there  states 
that  the  *  multitudes  which  thronged  the  room  had  made  access 
dangerous,  and   frightened  away  the  judges  and  purchasers  of 
pictures.' 

Reynolds  signalised  the  year  1762  by  one  of  those  special 
works  which  coijjbine  an  immortal  subject  with  the  finest  art 
He  produced  his  portrait  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and 
Comedy.     There  was  a  resemblance  between  the  career  of  the 
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actor  and  the  painter.  Both  had  broken  loose  from  a  dreary, 
monotonous,  artificial  school  of  copyists,  and  reverted  to  the  fresh- 
ness, the  spirit,  and  variety  of  nature.  Both  had  joined  unwearied 
study  to  intuitive  genius ;  for  Ganick,  like  Reynolds,  was  always 
labouring  to  improve,  and  however  often  he  had  played  a  part, 
lie  prepared  himself  anew  for  every  performance  by  hours  of 
practice  and  meditation.  Both  had  advanced  the  dignity  of  their 
callings  by  their  morals,  their  manners,  their  intelligence,  and 
social  charm,  as  well  as  by  their  transcendent  excellence  in  their 
professions.  *  Garrick,*  said  Johnson,  '  has  made  a  player  a 
higher  character.'  Both  had  risen  from  poverty  to  wealth,  both 
were  accused  by  the  malignant  of  avarice,  and  both  united  gene- 
rosity to  prudence.  *  I  know,'  said  Johnson,  *  that  Garrick  has 
given  away  more  money  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.'  Reynolds,  by  a  happy  thought,  commemorated 
a  versatility  which  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Of 
no  other  actor  but  Garrick  can  it  be  told  that  he  ran  the  round  of 
the  histrionic  art,  and  that  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  he  was 
unsurpassed  by  the  first  masters  in  each  department.  This  was 
not  the  whole  of  his  superiority.  Johnson,  indeed,  remarked  that 
his  peculiar  excellence  was  his  variety,  and  that  there  was  no 
character,  perhaps,  which  had  not  been  as  perfectly  played  by 
somebody  else.  But  the  best  portion  of  his  genius  was  lost  upon 
Johnson.  *  He  could  not,'  says  Murphy,  *  see  the  passions  as  they 
rose  and  chased  one  another  in  the  varied  features  of  Garrick's 
expressive  face.'  From  the  descriptions  which  remain  of  him 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  in  the  loftiest  region  of  dramatic 
power  he  was  not  equalled  by  any  one  in  his  own  time  or  since. 
Ordinary  men  in  common  things  can  rival  the  greatest  There 
are  always  admirable  performers  of  low  parts,  for  the  same  reason 
that  clever  caricaturists  are  more  abundant  than  Raphaels  and 
Michael  Angelos.  Cradock,  a  theatrical  enthusiast  and  a  friend 
and  worshipper  of  Garrick,  could  detect  no  inferiority  in  Munden's 
personation  of  Scrub.  This  was  nothing  more  than  might  be 
expected  with  characters  in  which  the  utmost  attainable  perfec- 
tion could  be  reached  by  talents  below  the  highest  Iii  proportion 
as  the  difficulty  increased,  Garrick  left  his  brother  actors  behind. 
*  Except  Betterton,'  said  Young,  the  poet,  in  1 748,  *  I  never  knew 
a  player  that  was  a  good  tragedian,  and  I  never  knew  a  dancing- 
master  that  was  a  genteel  man.  And  the  cause  is  the  same ; 
they  both  overshoot  the  mark.'  Here  it  was  that  Garrick  asserted 
his  supremacy.  In  tragedies  which  depended  for  much  of  their 
success  upon  an  imposing  presence  and  well-declaimed  speeches, 
he  may  iiow  and  then  have  had  an  equal ;  in  parts  which  de- 
pended upon  deep  and  complex  passions  he  soar^  above  every 
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competitor.  He  has  never  been  approached  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Lear ;  and  there  is  no  character  in  the  entire  range  of 
the  drama  that  more  tasks  the  genius  of  the  actor.  Northcote, 
who  saw  him  play  it  in  1 773,  beheld  the  performance  with  wonder. 
*I  can  only/ he  said,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  immediately 
afterwards,  *  give  you  some  idea  of  it  by  the  effects.  The  people 
were  not  content  by  clapping,  but  halloed  out  with  mighty  shouts 
when  he  was  going  off;  for  I  believe  even  the  most  ignorant 
people  are  sensible  of  his  excellence,  and  it  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  my  hair  seemed  to  stand  on  end  upon  my  head.  Sir 
Joshua  says  it  is  by  much  the  most  capital  part  he  can  act, 
and  that  he  thinks  he  does  it  without  faults ;  but  in  every  other 
he  has  a  good  many.'  The  likeness  of  Garrick  by  Reynolds  was 
among  rival  portraits  what  Garrick  was  among  actors.  Even 
Gainsborough  could  not  fix  his  changeable  countenance  upon 
canvas,  and  said  of  him  and  Foote,  in  excuse  for  his  failure, 
*  that  they  had  everybody's  faces  but  their  own.'  The  portrait  of 
Garrick,  at  Knole,  gives  us  the  vivacious  companion  as  he  ap- 

f»red  in  society.  The  portrait  which  represents  him  between 
ragedy  and  Comedy  gives  us  the  flexible  features  and  marvellous 
expression  of  the  actor  as  he  might  have  appeared  upon  the  stage.* 
In  looking  at  it  we  can  realise  the  superlative  faculty  which  could 
call  up  every  emotion  into  the  countenance,  and  convulse  the 
spectators  with  laughter,  melt  them  with  pity,  and  appal  them 
with  terror.  Ten  years  later  Reynolds  projected  a  large  picture 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  varied  powers  of  Garrick. 
Fifteen  of  the  principal  characters,  out  of  the  hundred  and  twenty 
he  had  acted,  were  to  stand  round  him  listening  to  his  delivery 
of  a  prologue  in  his  own  proper  person.  Garrick  received  the 
proposition  with  enthusiasm.  '  That,'  he  exclaimed,  '  will  be  the 
very  thing  1  desire — the  only  way  that  I  can  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.'  *  You  need  not  mention  it,'  wrote  Northcote  to  his 
brother,  *  as  it  may  never  happen.'  The  misgiving  was  prophetic. 
The  scheme  was  long  contemplated,  but  the  propitious  moment 
for  executing  it  never  arrived,  and  we  have  missed  a  work  which, 
from  such  a  hand,  would  have  been  unique  in  interest,  both  as  a 
record  of  Garrick's  consummate  art  and  as  a  physiognomical 

•  •  Nothing/  remarks  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  'Thoughts  on  Great  Painters/  '  can  be 
imagined  more  alluring  than  the  figure  of  Comedy,  but  that  which  forms  the  zest 
of  the  picture  is  Garrick's  look  of  apology  and  expostulation  to  the  Tragic  Muse. 
He  seems  to  say,  **  I  venerate,  I  admire  yon,  I  would  devote  to  you  all  the 
energies  of  my  genius  *,  but,  my  gentle  Melpomene,  look  at  this  fascinating  crea- 
ture here,  your  Comic  Sister.  1  appeal  to  your  candour,  what  can  I^  do  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  resist  her  ?  "  *  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  expression  in  Garrick's 
face  is  almost  the  happiest  among  the  many  marvels  of  expression  embodied  by 
Reynolds* 
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display  of  the  diverse  aspects  which  a  single  countenance  could 
be  made  to  assume  without  distortion  or  apparent  constraint. 

Reynolds,  in  1760,  had  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  twenty- 
five  guineas,  and  for  the  other  two  sizes  in  the  same  proportion. 
His  increased  charges  had  little  effect  in  diminishing  his  com- 
missions, and  his  health  suffered  from  his  long-protracted  exer- 
tions. To  recruit  himself  he  set  out  to  visit  his  native  county  on 
August  16,  1762,  and  was  absent  from  his  studio  till  Septem- 
ber 26.  Johnson,  who  enjoyed  a  jaunt,  went  with  him.  They  were 
the  guests  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  at  Plymouth, 
which  was  their  head-quarters,  they  stayed  with  Mr.  Mudge,  the 
surgeon,  who  was  the  son  of  the  clergyman  that  taught  Reynolds 
to  generalise.  The  most  fervent  homage  which  the  painter 
received,  when  he  returned  full  of  fame  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
did  not  come  to  his  knowledge.  A  lad  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a 
poor  watchmaker  at  Plymouth,  was  inspired  with  a  passion  for 
art  He  had  seen  some  pictures  by  Reynolds,  and  rfiey  *  filled 
him  with  wonder  and  delight'  The  celebrated  master  himself  was 
pointed  out  at  a  public  meeting  to  his  admiring  eyes,  and  working 
ms  way  as  close  to  him  as  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  would  permit, 
the  enthusiast  touched  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  ^  which  I  did,'  he 
says,  *  with  great  satisfaction  to  my  mind.'  This  was  Northcote, 
his  future  pupil  and  biographer.  Reynolds  had  performed  a 
similar  action  when  he  was  first  apprenticed  in  London.  He  had 
been  sent  by  Hudson  to  bid  at  an  auction,  and  was  at  the  top  of 
the  room  when  a  bustle  arose  at  the  lower  end.  The  stir  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  general  whisper,  '  Mr.  Pope,  Mr. 
Pope.*  The  closely-packed  assembly  divided  to  make  a  lane  for 
him,  and  as  he  passed  up  it  bowing,  the  people  on  each  side  held 
oat  a  hand  for  him  to  touch.  Joshua  was  not  in  the  front  row, 
but  he  thrust  his  hand  forward  and  secured  the  coveted  honour. 
*Pity,'  says  Northcote,  *that  Pope  had  not  known  the  future  im- 
portance of  the  hand  he  received  into  his  own.'  Young  Reynolds 
was  already  a  close  observer.  From  his  single  sight  of  the  poet 
he  gave  in  after  years  a  more  precise  description  of  his  person 
than  any  other  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  exhibiting  artists  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  from 
flie  King  in  1765.  The  management  was  in  the  hands  of  twenty- 
four  directors,  who  were  elected  by  the  members.  There  is  always 
a  body  of  inferior  men  who  are  jealous  of  their  betters,  and  anxious 
to  dethrone  them.  This  ambitious  and  undistinguished  section  of 
the  Society  voted,  in  October,  1768,  that  sixteen  persons  from 
their  own  numbers  should  be  directors  in  the  place  of  the  heads 
of  the  profession.  The  remaining  eight  directors  were  thwarted 
in  their  measures,  and  resigned  on  November  10.     The  dissatis- 
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faction  of  the  innovators  was  probably  not  without  foundation,  for 
Reynolds  himself,  though  nominally  a  director,  refused  to  act, 
and  he  had  publicly  announced  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  governing  body.     It  was,  however,  impossible 
that  all  the  most  eminent  artists  in  the  kingdom  should  consent 
to  be  ruled  by  the  nobodies.     Every  member  of  note  withdrew 
from  the  Society,  and  the  seceders  set  to  work  to  found  the 
Academy.     A  scheme  was  drawn  up,  and  Chambers,  the  archi- 
tect, West,  Cotes  and  Moser  petitioned  the  King  to  adopt  it 
Reynolds  stood  aloof.     He  had  previously  made  many  abortive 
efforts  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that   every  attempt  would   be  fruitless  without  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.     He  evidently  believed  that  the  King 
would  uphold  the  original  institution,  and  he  thought  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  his  profession  to  incite  a  repulse.     The  King,  on 
the  contrary,   entered  heartily  into  the  proposal,  and   secretly 
matured  the  plan  with  the  promoters.     When  everything  was 
ready  the  principal  artistB  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  on  the  evening  of  December  9.     The 
delegates  sent  to  Reynolds  could  not  persuade  him  to  attend. 
Kirby,  the  new  president  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  who 
had  been  the  King's  teacher  of  perspective,  assured  him  that 
George  III.  would  not  countenance  the  rival  project,  and  Reynolds 
was  misled  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  an  announcement  by 
authority.     West  was  next  employed  to  remove  his  incredulity. 
He  was  at  last  convinced,  and  when,  in  company  with  West,  he 
arrived  late  at  the  meeting  there  was  a  general  burst  of  satisfac- 
tion.    By  common   consent   he  was   appointed  president     To 
confer  dignity  on  his  office  he  was  knighted,  which  occasioned 
much  rejoicing  among  his  friends.     Burke  declared  that  there 
was  a  natural  fitness  in  his  name  for  the  title,  and  Johnson,  after 
ten  years'  abstinence  from  wine,  drank  a  glass  to  his  health  on 
the  occasion. 

George  III.  had  acquiesced  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
artists,  but  he  himself  had  no  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
Reynolds.  *TTie  surface  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures,'  says  Mr. 
Davis,  *is  in  itself  a  visual  luxury.  The  rich  impasto  is  flung 
about  with  an  apparent  carelessness,  a  riot  almost  of  executive 
enjoyment,  which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  finely-regulated 
effects  of  which  it  is  made  the  medium.'  This  daring  freedom 
of  colouring,  this  richness  of  surface  appeared  coarse  and  con- 
fused to  the  King,*  who  was  short-sighted,  and  had  to   look 
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♦  « Yoa  please  me  much,'  "wrote  Gainsborough  to  on  attorney  at  Ipswich  in 
1768,  •  by  saying  that  no  other  fault  is  found  in  your  picture  than  the  roughne« 
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close  to  the  canvas.  *  Here,'  remarked  Wilson  to  Beechey,  after 
leading  him  to  the  further  corner  of  the  room,  '  is  where  you 
should  view  a  painting,  with  your  eyes  and  not  with  your  nose.' 
Nor  can  any  one  form  a  competent  judgment  of  art  who  is  not 
^miliar  with  the  manifold  appearances  of  nature,  and  another 
result  of  the  short  sight  of  George  III.  must  have  been  to  hide 
from  his  observation  many  natural  effects.  When  he  sat  for  his 
portrait  to  Beechey,  he  objected  to  the  red  tint  on  some  of  the 
trees  of  Sir  Joshua.  Beechey  made  no  reply,  but  laid  next  day 
upon  the  table  a  branch  that  had  been  turned  red  by  the  frost. 
*  Ah,  yes,'  said  the  King,  when  he  caught  sight  of  it,  *  Sir  Joshua's 
red  tree ;  very  well — very  well.'  Political  feeling  may  have  had 
its  influence.  The  heart  of  George  III.  was  in  affairs  of  state, 
and  he  was  not  unlikely  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  pictures  of 
a  man  who  knew  no  distinction  in  his  associates  between  King's 
men  and  liberals.  Mr.  Taylor  has  gone  further,  and  fancies  he 
has  discovered  that  Reynolds  belonged  to  the  Opposition.  There 
is  not  an  atom  of  evidence  to  support  the  conclusion.  He  lived 
in  intimacy  with  the  members  of  every  party — with  Wilkes  the 
demagogue,  Burke  the  Whig,  and  Johnson  the  Tory.  There  is 
no  record  that  he  ever  performed  a  political  act,  or  expressed  a 
political  opinion,  unless  his  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolution 
is  to  be  considered  an  exception.  None  of  his  contemporaries  or 
biographers  have  dropped  a  hint  that  he  had  a  bias  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  there  is  the  decisive  testimony  of  Nortl^cote, 
which  Mr.  Taylor  has  overlooked,  *  that  'politics  never  amused 
him,  nor  ever  employed  his  thoughts  for  a  moment' 

Reynolds  delivered  a  discourse  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy 
on  January  2,  1769.  This  was  followed  by  a  second  on  De- 
cember 11,  when  he  distributed  the  prizes.  The  plan  of  the 
Academy  comprised  a  school  for  training  artists,  and  a  gold 
medal  was  annually  to  be  conferred  upon  the  student  who  pro- 
duced the  best  attempt  at  an  historical  picture.  The  President 
felt  that  formal  compliments  would  become  flat  by  repetition,  and 
he  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  put  beginners  in  pos- 
session of  the  lessons  he  had  learned  by  years  of  observation, 
reflection,  and  practice.  Talent  was  of  slower  growth  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  after  1772  the  gold  medal  was  reserved  for 
alternate  years,  when  the  discourses  of  the  President  became 
biennial  also.     From  the  long  intervals  between  them  he  could 

of  the  surface,  that  part  bebg  of  use  in  giving  force  to  the  effect  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  what  a  judse  of  painting  knows  an  original  from  a  copy  by, — 
in  short,  being  the  toach  of  the  pencil,  which  is  harder  to  preserve  than 
smoothnets.'  When  some  one  complained  to  Rembrandt  that  he  laid  his  colours 
on  coarsely,  he  answered  that  *  he  was  a  painter  and  not  a  dyer.' 
^ ,  Vol  UQ.—No.  239.  K  r-         T  "^^ 
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not  enter  upon  a  systematic  course  of  instruction ;  but  more  me- 
thodical  lecturers  have  not  had  equal  success  in  placing  the 
student  upon  the  vantage  ground  occupied  by  the  master.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  fine  picture — 
he  described  the  various  schools  of  painting,  with  the  merits  and 
defects  of  each — he  specified  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
masters,  showing  what  was  to  be  imitated  and  what  to  be  avoided 
— and  he  detailed  to  learners  the  modes  of  proceeding  which 
would  best  enable  them  to  appropriate  the  beauties  of  their  fore- 
runners. His  style  was  clear  and  chaste,  and  had  the  elements 
of  an  elegance  which  proved  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  celebrated 
painter  he  had  it  in  nis  power  to  become  a  celebrated  author. 
The  excellence  of  the  composition  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the 
Discourses  were  the  work  oi  Johnson  or  Burke.  Malone  and 
Northcote  have  refuted  a  charge  which  must  appear  ridiculous 
to  any  one  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  ^e  style  of  the 
pretended  authors.  No  refutation  was  required.  An  accusation 
which  is  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  trustworthy  evidence  is  simply 
slander. 

Most  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed  against  the 
Discourses  themselves  appears  to  us  to  be  unimportant  or  un* 
sound.  Mt  was,  I  apprehend,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  ^the 
province  of  the  President  to  point  out  those  natural  qualities  by 
which  genius  for  art  might  be  distinguished  from  forwardness 
and .  presumption.  He  ought  to  have  admonished,  nay  com- 
manded, the  dull  and  unintellectual  to  retire  from  a  pursuit  for 
which  they  were  unfit'  Etty  sent  pictures  for  years  to  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  British  Gallery,  and  year  after  year  they  were 
all  returned  as  below  the  standard  of  admission.  His  companions 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  hangers.  *  They  looked  on  him/ 
says  Mr.  Leslie,  *  as  a  worthy  plodding  person,  but  with  no  chance 
of  ever  becoming  a  good  painter.'  At  last  some  of  his  pictures 
were  accepted,  and  Mr,  Leslie  states  that  *  they  were  black  and 
colourless  attempts  at  ideal  subjects.'  This  was  the  man  who 
eventually  became  the  finest  painter  of  fiesh  that  the  English 
school  has  produced,  and  who,  if  the  President  for  the  time  being 
had  laid  claim  to  a  prescience  denied  to  mortals,  would  certainly 
*  have  been  admonished,  nay  commanded,  to  retire  from  a  pursuit 
for  which  he  was  Unfit.' 

Allan  Cunningham  has  a  second  objection  to  the  Discourses. 
He  quotes  the  advice  of  Reynolds  to  young  artists  *  to  study  the 
great  masters,'  and  adds  the  comment,  *  Such  was  his  theory :  we 
all  know  what  was  his  practice.  He  could  not  be  unaware,  while 
he  was  lecturing  the  annual  academical  crop  of  beardless  youths 
upon  the  necessity  of  studying  in  the  character  and  labouring  in 
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the  style  of  the  princes  of  the  Italian  school,  that  he  was  sending 
them  forth  to  seek  bread  and  fame  in  a  pursuit  where  neither 
were  to  be  found.'  The  imputation  i»  founded  upon  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  teaching  of  Reynolds.  The  critic  confounds 
the  recommendation  to  study  the  great  masters  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  become  a  painter  of  the  same  class  of  pictures.  The 
doctrine  of  Reynolds  was  that  those  ^  who  knew  their  profession 
from  principles  could  apply  them  alike  to  any  branch  of  the  art, 
and  succeed  in  it;'  and  he  merely  enjoined  upon  his  auditors  to 
acquire  their  principles  from  the  productions  which  exemplified 
them  in  the  rarest  perfection.  Then  he  said,  *  if  the  painter,  from 
particular  inclination,  or  from  the  taste  of  the  time  and  place  he 
iiyes  in,  or  from  necessity,  or  from  failure  in  the  highest  attempts, 
is  obliged  to  descend  lower,  he  will  bring  into  the  lower  sphere 
of  art  a  grandeur  of  composition  and  character  that  will  raise  and 
ennoble  his  works  far  above  their  natural  rank.'  *  Such  was  his 
theory,'  and  *  his  practice  *  was  in  accordance  with  it,  for  his  prin- 
cipal school  had  been  the  Vatican. 

He  is  further  charged  by  Allan  Cunningham  *  with  keeping 
silence  ccmceming  the  mystery  of  portraiture  in  which  he  himself 
excelled.'  There  was  no  mystery  in  the  case.  *  He  gave,'  says 
Mr.  Leslie,  *  all  the  instruction  he  could  convey  by  words  in  his 
own  branch  of  the  art,  as  well  as  in  that  which  he  considered 
higher.*  Pictures  and  nature  were  his  instructors,  and  his  Dis- 
courses are  devoted  to  showing  learners  the  way  to  profit  by  these 
models.  Any  other  receipt  fdr  painting  great  portraits  is  no 
more  possible  than  a  receipt  for  composing  great  poems.  *  Slothful 
students,'  said  Reynolds,  ^are  always  talking  of  the  prodigious 
progress  they  should  make  if  they  could  but  have  the  advantage 
of  being  taught  by  some  particular  eminent  master.  Such  are  to 
be  told,  that  after  the  rudiments  are  past  very  little  of  our  art  can 
be  taught  by  others.  The  most  skilful  master  can  do  little  more 
than  put  into  the  hands  of  his  scholar  the  end  of  the  clue  by  which 
he  must  conduct  himself.'  This  is  a  truth  which  is  not  confined 
to  painting.  The  whole  science  of  education,  it  has  been  ad- 
mirably said,  consists  in  teaching  others  to  teach  themselves. 

The  insinuation  that  Reynolds  kept  back  his  discoveries  to 
guard  against  rivalry  becomes  an  open  accusation  when  Allan 
Cunningham  speaks  of  the  great  painter's  habit  of  hiding  the 
ingredients  of  his  colours  from  his  pupils.  *  He  considered  his 
knowledge  as  a  part  of  his  fortune,  and  concealed  it  as  a  spell 
which  to  reveal  would  undo  him.  What  was  the  use  of  all  this 
secresy  ?  Those  who  stole  the  mystery  of  his  colours  could  not 
Qie  it  unless  they  stole  his  skill  and  talent  also.'  This  was 
as  obvious  to  Reynolds  as  to  Allan  Cunningham,  and  might 
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have  suggested  tliat  the  discreditable  motive  impated  to  him 
could  not  be  correct.*    The  trae  cause  of  his  precautions  is  plaia 
His  innovations  had  been  injurious  to  many  of  his  pictures.     He 
was  never  sure  that  any  of  his  peculiar  practices  were  sound,  and 
though  in  his  passion  for  prbgress  he  could  not  resist  the  temptar 
tion  to  try  experiments,  he  would   not  disclose   an   uncertain 
process,  which  would  have  been  adopted  at  once  by  the  rising 
generation  of  painters  to  the  general  detriment  of  art.     The  result 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  misgivings.     The  simple  methods 
he  recommended  to  his  pupils  are  now  admitted  to  have  been  the 
safest,  and  therefore  the  best.     He  freely  afforded  every  assistance 
to  students  which  he  believed  could  be  beneficial  to  them.     He 
would  lend  any  of  them  pictures,  prints,  and  drawings,  and  these 
were  sometimes  jeopardised  by  being  seized  for  the  debts  of  the 
borrowers.     The  young  artists  had  always  permission  to  consult 
him  on  their  works,  and  '  his  advice,'  says  Farington,  *  was  given 
frankly  and  kindly,  with  great  sincerity,  but  with  as  much  encou- 
ragement as  truth  would  allow.'     The  vexatious  interruptions  to 
which   he  was  exposed   seldom  provoked   him    to  impatience. 
Once  he  said  tartly  to  a  novice,  who  produced  a  wretched  portrait 
of  a  woman,  *  What  is  this  you  have  in  your  hand  ?     You  should 
not  show  such  things?     What's  that  upon  her  head? — a  dish- 
clout?'     The  youth   lost  hope,  and  was  unable  to  resume  his 
pencil  for  more  than  a  month ;  but  such  sallies  were  very  rare, 
and   Northcote   says    they  would   never   have   been   uttered  if 
Reynolds  had  been  aware  of  their  effectf 

The  animadversions  of  Allan  Cunningham  on  the  conduct  of 
Reynolds  towards  the  students  are  mild  in  comparison  with  the 
strictures  on  his  behaviour  towards  established  painters.  Rom- 
ney  did  not  become  an  R. A.  '  Reynolds,  it  would  seem,'  says 
Allan  Cunningham,  '  disliked  both  the  man  and  his  works,  and 
such  was  the  omnipotence  of  the  President,  that  on  whomsoever 
his  evil  eye  lighted,  that  person  had  small  chance  of  the  honours 
of  the  Academy.'     The  facts  are  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 


•  *The  veil-grounded  painter,*  says  Keynolds  in  his  Second  Discourse,  'make* 
no  pretensions  to  secrets,  except  those  of  closer  application.  Without  conceiving 
the  smallest  jealousy  against  others  he  is  contented  that  all  shall  be  as  great  as 
himself  who  have  undergone  the  same  iisiiigue,  and  as  his  pre-eminence  depends 
not  upon  a  trick,  he  is  free  from  the  painful  suspicions  of  a  juggler  who  lives  m 
perpetual  fear  lest  his  trick  should  be  discovered.' 

t  Northcote,  who  abounded  in  cynical  wit,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
could  not  have  urged  the  same  plea  for  himself.  *  These,'  said  an  embryo  artist, 
who  came  up  to  London  from  Devonshire  with  some  drawings,  ■  were  tboufpt 
very  well  of,  sir,  at  Plymouth.'  '  Were  they  ?'  replied  Northcote,  'then  I  aavi« 
you  to  carry  them  back  again ;  they  will  be  thought  nothing  of  here.'  The  rongli 
criticisms  of  Reynolds  were  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  irritatiaD,  but  the  caustic  , 
sarcasms  of  Northcote  were  the  deliberate  habit  of  his  mind. 
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charg^.  Romney  was  a  person  of  morbid  sensitiveness.  A  hostile 
criticism  would  throw  him  into  a  fit  of  despondency  and  paralyse 
his  powers.     When  Meyer,  the  miniature  painter,  urged  him  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  the  forty,  his  friend  Hay  ley, 
the    poet,  successfully  dissuaded  him,  in   itie    belief  that  his 
temperament  unfitted  him  for  public  competition.     *  The  more 
he  reflected,'  says  Hayley,  *  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  disposition 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  the  comfort  of  his  life,  and  his 
advancement  in   art,  would   be   most   eflfectually  promoted  by 
his  setting  limits  to  his  passion  for  popular  applause,  and  con- 
fining the  display  of  his  works  to  his  domestic  gallery.'     To 
exhibit  his  pictures  at  the  Academy  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  his  election,  and  he  never  chose  to  take  the  step.     Instead  of 
the  members  rejecting  him.  it  was  he  that  rejected  the  members. 
This  alternative  is  stated;  though  imperfectly,  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
himself,  while  he  does  not  attempt  to  substantiate  his  fanciful 
imputation  upon  Reynolds.     The  indictment  is  general.     The 
benignant  President  was  a  man  with  an  ^  evil  eye  '  who  excluded 
deserving  candidates  from  the  Academy  to  gratify  his  enmities, 
and  not  one  solitary  circumstance  is  adduced  in  support  of  the 
sweeping  invective.      Neither   was    Reynolds   omnipotent.     *I 
have  heard  him  say,'  relates  Northcote , '  that  although  he  was 
nominally  king  of  the  Academy,  Sir  William  Chambers  was  vice- 
roy over  him.'    *  Those,'  he  remarked  on  another  occasion,  *  who 
are  of  some  importance  everywhere  else,  find  themselves  nobody 
when  they  come  to  the  Academy.'     The  current  belief  of  the 
time  was  that  Chambers  could  command  the  majority  of  votes, 
and  the  election  of  some  unworthy  members  was  ascribed  to  his 
influence. 

From  Romney  we  proceed  to  Gainsborough,  who  after  a 
prosperous  career  in  Bath  settled  in  London  in  1774.  Reynolds 
callcNlupon  him,  and  the  call  was  not  returned.  In  April,  1782, 
Gainsborough  exhibited  his  celebrated  Girl  and  Pigs,  for  which  he 
asked  sixty  guineas.  Sir  Joshua  paid  him  a  hundred.*  He  was 
probably  touched  by  this  generous  appreciation  of  his  merit  by  a 
man  he  had  repelled,  and  he  requested  the  President  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  After  the  first  sitting  on 
Nov.  3,  Reynolds  had  a  slight  paralytic  attack,  and  was  sent  to 
Bath.    When  he  came  back  recovered  he  informed  Gainsborough 

*  The  Tolnmes  of  Allan  Canningham  are  fall  of  inconsistencies.  Of  the  same 
Beynclds  whom  he  ceosores  in  one  place  for  not  opening  his  heart  to  humble 
people,  he  says  in  another,  '  He  was  commonly  humane  and  tolerant ;  he  could, 
u^eed.  afford,  both  in  fame  and  purse,  to  commend  and  aid  the  timid  and  the 
needy  ;*  and  the  biographer  illustrates  his  position  by  this  instance  of  the  purchase 
of  Gainsborough's  pictoie,  who  was  neither  needy  nor  timid. 
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of  his  return,  and  Gainsborough  only  replied  that  he  wa3  glacl 
to  hear  he  was  well.  The  friendly  feeling  of  Gainsboroug^h 
had  subsided,  and  all  communication  ceased  till  his  last  illness  in 
July,  1788.  In  the  interval,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  the  Pre- 
sident, according  to  ^  his  nature,'  spoke  of  him  ^  with  courteous^ 
cautious  insinuation,'  but  *  after  he  was  fairly  in  his  grave  he 
spoke  with  truth  and  justice.'  Even  this  was  a  degree  of  virtue 
which  Allan  Cunningham  did  not  emulate.  The  fourteenth 
^  Discourse,'  to  which  he  alludes,  convicts  him  of  a  violation  of 

*  truth  and  justice '  towards  Reynolds  in  the  assertion  that  he 
had  been  addicted  to  an  artful  disparagement  of  Gainsborough. 

*  A  few  days  before  he  died,'  says  the  President,  *  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  good  opinion  I 
entertained  of  his  abilities,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  informed  I  always  spoke  of  him^  and  desired  he  might  see 
me  once  before  he  died.'  These  words  were  delivered  before 
the  assembled  artists  of  England,  and  Reynolds  could  not  have 
ventured  to  quote  them  if  they  had  been  in  open  contradiction 
to  his  actual  conduct  Nor  with  the  many  fawning  tale-bearers 
that  gather  round  eminent  persons  was  it  possible  for.  Gains- 
borough to  have  heard  only  of  complimentary  speeches,  if 
the  usual  staple  of  Sir  Joshua's  talk  had  been  a  thinly  veiled 
malice.  The  dying  painter  was  a  man  of  violent  passions, 
which  were  never  under  control.  He  had  been  governed  by 
his  wayward  temperament,  and  was  capricious  and  hasty, 
but  when  bis  impulsive  nature  was  quenched  by  sickness,  his 
better  judgment  told  him  that  he  had  been  unjust  to  Reynolds, 
and  he  ^  turned  towards  me,'  says  the  President,  ^  as  one  who 
deserved  his  good  opinion  by  being  sensible  of  his  excellence.'  * 

The  behaviour  of  Sir  Joshua  to  Wilson  is  a  pretext  with 
Allan  Cunningham  for  fresh  animadversions.  He  says  that 
Reynolds  acted  towards  Wilson  with  '  cautious  malignity,'  that 

*  he  distressed  him  with  injurious  opinions,'  that  ^  he  lowered  his 

*  Reynolds  said  that  Gainsborough  could  copy  Vandyke  so  exquisitely  that 
at  A  certain  distance  he  could  not  distinguish  the  difference.  Sir  Joshua  himself 
copied  the  head  of  an  old  woman  from  Rembrandt,  and  the  Chevalier  Vanloo, 
who  boasted  that  he  could  not  be  imposed  upon,  pronounced  it  an  unquestionable 
original.  What  is  singular,  Reynolds  was  deceived  by  a  copy  from  a  portrait  of 
his  own.  '  I  saw  the  other  day/  he  wrote  in  Dec.  1784  to  Mr.  Charles  &nith,  an 
artist  in  India,  *  a  picture  of  a  child  with  a  dog,  which,  after  a  pretty  close 
examination,  I  thought  my  own  painting,  but  it  was  a  copy  it  seems  that  you 
made  many  years  ago.'  The  case  was  once  reversed,  and  Reynolds  did  not  recog 
nise  his  hand  in  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady  and  her  son,  which  he  ezeeutdl 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Italy.  The  work  had  been  sent  to  Northcotc  to 
copy.  Sir  Joshua  saw  it  at  his  house,  and  asked  who  it  was  by  P  *  They  tell  me,' 
said  Northcote,  •  it  is  by  yourself.'  •  Why  what  have  you  been  doing  to  it?' 
replied  Reynolds,  who  evidiently  fancied  he  saw  characteristics  which  were  not 
in  his  manner.    The  picture,  nevertheless,  was  untouched  and  *  rery  fine.' 
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talents  both  in  social  conversation,  and,  ex  cathedra^  in  the  '^Dis- 
ocrarses," '  and  that  he  attempted,  when  Wilson  was  dead,  *  to 
interrupt  the  quiet  progress  of  his  works  to  fame.'  These  accu- 
sations against  Reynolds  are  without  a  shadow  of  excuse.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Carey's  *  Thoughts,'  which  appeared  at  Man- 
chester in  1808,  that  *  when  the  President  proposed  to  the  Aca- 
demicians to  drink  the  health  of  Gainsborough  as  ^^our  best 
landscape  painter,"  Wilson  in  his  turn  retorted  the  health  of 
Gainsborough  as  ^^our  best  portrait  painter."'  The  incident 
was  quoted  by  Wright  in  his  *  Life  of  Wilson,'  but  a  few  pages 
farther  on  he  prints  some  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Field,  who  had 
'a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  artists  of  the  day,'  and 
there  we  are  told  that  the  remark  of  Reynolds,  and  the  rejoinder 
of  Wilson,  occurred  in  common  conversation  at  the  Turk's  Head 
Club.  Northcote  relates  the  occasion.  Reynolds  had  just  been 
looking  at  a  fine  landscape  by  Gainsborough.  Full  of  its  extra- 
ordinary merits  he  descanted  on  them  to  the  company,  and 
exclaimed  that  ^  Gainsborough  was  certainly  the  first  landscape- 
painter  in  Europe.'  He  had  not  noticed  that  Wilson  was  among 
the  listeners,  and  when  the  latter  retorted,  Reynolds  apologised 
for  his  inadvertence.  Allan  Cunningham  suppresses  the  testi- 
mony of  Northcote  and  Field,  and  adopting  the  form  of  the 
stoiy  which  favoured  the  interpretation  that  the  honest  tribute 
to  Gainsborough  was  an  oblique  reflection  upon  Wilson,  he  says 
that  Reynolds  ^pretended  not  to  have  been  aware  of  his  presence.' 
The  President,  in  a  word,  was  guilty  of  malice,  cowardice,  and 
falsehood.  The  apocryphal  version  adopted  by  Mr.  Cunningham 
will  not  bear  investigation.  The  internal  evidence  is  against  it, 
for  it  is  not  the  custom  to  give  the  healths  of  individual  painters 
at  the  Academy  dinners.*  The  external  evidence  is  against  it, 
for  the  authority  of  Northcote  and  Field  is  incomparably  higher 
than  that  of  an  obscure  resident  in  a  provincial  town.  The  cha- 
racter of  Reynolds  is  against  it,  for  Northcote  says  that  he  *  was 
always  careful  not  to  make  any  man  his  enemy,'  and  the  com- 
piler of  the  *  Testimonies  to  his  Genius '  states  that  the  common 
accusation  of  his  opponents  was  ^  that  he  either  concealed  his 
opinions  on  the  works  of  living  artists,  or  communicated  only 
such  as  were  agreeable.' t     The  de&matory  turn  which  Allan 

Cunningham 

*  Mr.  CunniDgham  was  evidently  conscious  of  this  objection,  for  he  substitutes 
'  m  sodal  occasion '  for  an  Academy  dinner. 

t  Northcote  records  an  instance.  The  London  vorld  of  fashion  flocked  to  see 
two  portraits  by  Madame  Le  Brun,  at  the  house  of  the  French  Ambassador,  and 
after  Reynolds  had  been  to  look  at  them,  Northcote  held  with  him  this  dialogue : 
•  I  said,  *•  Pray  what  do  you  think  of  them  Sir  Joshua?  "  "That  they  are  very 
fine/*  he  answered.    •*  How  fine  ?  "  I  said.    **  As  fine  as  those  of  any  painter,^ 

^  was 
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Cunningham  has  given  to  the  story  is  finally  discredited  by  fhe 
want  of  motive.  Wilson  kept  to  landscapes,  his  choicest  pic- 
tures were  not  appreciated,  and  there  was  no  room  for  jealousy. 
Gainsborough  was  great  in  portrait,  his  reputation  was  high, 
and  his  best  productions  are  superior  to  the  lesser  works  of 
Sir  Joshua.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  exalting  a 
formidable  and  unfriendly  rival,  for  the  sake  of  depressing  an 
unfriendly  but  neglected  painter  of  landscapes.  Northe6te  men- 
tions the  incident  to  exemplify  the  readiness  of  Reynolds  to 
applaud  contemporary  genius,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  a  deserved  eulogium  upon  one  artist  would  be  converted 
into  a  disguised  attack  upon  another.  The  rancour  was  exclu- 
sively on  the  side  of  Wilson,  who,  soured  by  disappointment, 
*  could  not  in  general,'  says  Mr.  Field,  '  bear  to  hear  Reynolds 
named  with  approbation  as  a  painter/  *  Placability  of  temper,' 
remarks  Farington,  *may  be  said  to  have  been  Sir  Joshua's 
characteristic,'  and  his  behaviour  to  his  detractor  was  a  strong 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Reynolds  returned  the 
ill-will  by  procuring  Wilson  employment,  and  this  act  of  magnan- 
imity is  thus  related  by  Allan  Cunningham  :  *  It  is  reported  that 
Reynolds  relaxed  his  hostility  at  last,  and  becoming  generous  when 
it  was  too  late,  obtained  an  order  from  a  nobleman  for  two  land- 
scapes at  a  proper  price.'  Wilson  received  the  kindness  in  a  very 
different  spirit  He  was  grateful,  and  Mr.  Field,  who  tells  the 
circumstance,  says  that  '  the  conduct  on  each  side  was  worthy 
of  the  hearts  of  these  great  artists.' 

When  Wilson  was  in  his  grave,  Reynolds,  in  his  *  Discourse 
on  Gainsborough,'  condemned  the  practice  of  introducing  mytho- 
logical personages  into  landscapes,  ^  which  were  too  near  common 
nature  to  admit  supernatural  objects.*  He  said  that  many  great 
painters  had  committed  the  mistake,  and  that  even  Claude  would 
have  shown  more  discretion  if  he  had  never  meddled  with  such 
subjects.  He  considered  that  Wilson,  among  others,  had  fallen 
into  the  error,  and  that  his  'very  admirable  picture  of  a  storm 
was  marred  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  Apollo  in  the  clouds,* 
who,  with  bent  bow,  is  supposed  to  be  slaying  the  sons  of  Niobe. 

■was  his  answer.  **  As  fine  as  those  of  any  painter  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean 
living  or  dead?"  He  answered  me  rather  briskly,  "Either  Jiving  or  dead." 
I  then,  in  great  surprise,  exclaimed,  "  What !  as  fine  as  Vandyke !  "  He  answered 
tartly,  "  Yes,  and  finer."  *  *  1  mention  the  above  circumstance,*  adds  Norihcote, 
*  to  show  his  diftiiicliuation  to  oppose  the  popular  opinion,  or  to  say  aDything 
against  the  interest  of  a  contemporary  artist,  as  it  was  not  his  intention  to  misieaa 
me,  but  only  to  put  a  stop  to  my  enquiries/ 

♦  lieynohis  says  the  Apollo  is  kneeling,  which  Allan  Cunningham  flatly  denies. 
The  original  picture  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  any  one  caa  satisfy  himself 
that  Reynolds  is  right. 
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Mr.  Leslie,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wilson,  and  who  thinks 
that  Reynolds  did  not  sufficiently  relish  his  pictures,  holds  the 
objection  to  be  well  founded.*  Mr.  Cunningham  approves 
of  the  Apollo,  and  says  that  the  ^criticism  proves  the  in- 
sinuating nature  of  the  critic's  hostility,  and  that  long  and  rooted 
dislike  had  made  him  shut  his  eyes  on  excellences  to  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  insensible.'  Reynolds,  that  is,  must 
have  been  guilty  of  moral  obliquity,  because  his  biographer  had 
formed  a  different  opinion  upon  the  pictorial  merits  of  a 
mythological  incident.  The  President  was  at  least  ^  insensible '  to 
similar  ^  excellences '  in  his  favourite  Claude,  and  several  grea]: 
masters  of  bygone  times ;  nor  did  his  '  hostility  *  to  Wilson  keep 
him  from  calling  the  landscape  *a  very  admirable  picture.'  The 
passage  is  quoted  by  Allan  Cunningham  as  merely  ^  a  specimen ' 
of  the  usual  conduct  of  Reynolds,  who  ^  seems,'  he  says,  ^  to  have 
been  a  master  in  that  courtly  and  malevolent  art  ascribed  by 
Pope  to  Addison,  of  teaching  others  to  sneer  without  sneering 
himself,  and  damning  with  faint  praise.'  This  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Northcote  and  Farington.  The 
first  says  that  *he  always  candidly  bestowed  praise  on  his  con- 
temporaries where  due,'  and  the  second  that  ^  no  man  could  be 
more  free  from  jealousy.' 

There  was  another  artist  of  note  who  behaved  grossly  to 
Reynolds,  and  he  too  at  last  was  touched  with  compunction. 
*  Reynolds,'  said  Johnson,  *you  hate  no  person  living.'  Sir 
Joshua  once  remarked  '  that  he  thought  it  a  very  bad  state  of 
mind  to  hate  anybody,  but  that  he  feared  he  did  hate  Barry.' 
*The  hatred  of  such  a  person,'  subjoins  Northcote,  ^is  no 
trifling  disgrace.'  The  infamoiis  conduct  which  alone  could 
rouse  his  animosity  had  not  been  wanting.  Barry  was  patronized 
by  Burke,  which  was  enough  to  ensure  the  friendship  of  Rey- 
nolds, who  had  assisted  him  with  advice.  He  was  a  vain  and 
violent  man,  who  mistook  high  aspirations  for  genius,  and  when 
the  public  neglected  his  third-rate  historical  pictures  he  accused 
the  President  of  blasting  his  prospects  by  secret  influence.  The 
work  he  put  forth  in  1775,  entitled  *  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Obstructions  to  the  Arts  in  England,'  contains  some  con- 
temptuous strictures,  which  are  plainly  levelled  at  the  paintings 

•  *  As  an  awful  representation  of  a  storm,'  says  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  *  Handbook,' 
'  the  picture  is  perfect ;  and  the  catastrophe  would  be  more  affecting,  because  our 
•ense  of  its  reality  wonld  be  uninterrupted,  were  it  caused  only  by  the  flash  of 
lightning.  As  Sir  Joshua  says,  this  is  the  flrst  impression — an  impression  which 
is  distracted  by  the  appearance  of  Apollo  on  a  strip  of  cloud.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  the  mistake  of  this  introduction  originated  in  the  desire  of  poor  Wilson  to 
draw  attention  to  his  neglected  art,  by  making  it  what  the  taste  of  the  times 
wonld  consider  classic*  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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and  writings  of  Reynolds.*     He  returned  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  bitterness  in  the  account  which  he  published  of  the 
Adelphi  pictures   in  1783,  and  attacked  Sir  Joshua,    without 
naming  him,  in  the  most  odious  language.     His  art,  he  aaid, 
was  mean,  his  morals  meaner ;  his  predominant  passions  were . 
covetousness,  vanity,  and  envj ;  his  studio  was  a  shop,  his  pic- 
tures a  manufacture ;  his  popularity  was  sustained  by  hypocrisy 
and  quackery,  and  his  betters  were  crushed  by  his  malice  and 
cunning.     Barry  asserted  that  the  painter  of  portraits  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  painter  of  nistory  as  a  comcutier  did  to 
Hippocrates  and  Harvey,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  invective, 
was  a  degrading  attempt  to  exalt  his  own  fame  at  the  expense  of 
the  reputation  of  Reynolds.     A  truly  great  portrait  is  among  the 
noblest  achievements  of  art,  and  Bsury,  who   fancied   that  he 
had  risen  high  above  the  attainment,  had  never  approached  it. 
When  Garrick   complained   to   Reynolds   of  the   sarcasms    of 
Foote,  Reynolds   replied  that  Foote,  by  the  habit,   ^gave  the 
strongest  proof  possible  of  his  own  inferiority,  for  it  was  alwajrs 
the  lesser  man  who  condescended  to  become  abusive.'     The  pro- 
fessional  knowledge  of  Barry,  however,  was  extensive,  and   in 
1782  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Painting  by  the  Academy.    He 
did  not  deliver  his  first  lecture  till  March,  1784;    and   when 
Rejmolds  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  procrastination,  he  put 
himself  in  a  menacing  attitude,  clenched  his  fist,  and  said,  *  If 
I  had  no  more  to  do  in  the  composition  of  my  lectures  than  to 
produce  such  poor  flimsy  stuff  as  your  Discourses  I  should  soon 
have  my  work  done.'     He  disgraced  his  office  by  filling  his 
lectures  with  attacks  on  the  chief  academicians,  and  especially 
on  the  President      In  his  opening  address  he  talked   of  the 
*  wretched  business  of  face-painting,'  and  Reynolds,   to  avoid 
resenting  his  language,  was  at  last  obliged  to  feign  sleep  or  to 
stay  away.     After  years  of  unprincipled  virulence  Barry   was 
visited  with  tardy  repentance.     He  warmly  supported  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  Academy,  and  applauded  his  pictures  and  character  when 
he  was  dead.     In  his  most  vindictive  days  Barry  was  unable  to 
appeal  to  any  one  specific  fact  in  support  of  his  'wild  and 

•  Barrv  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  man  who  was  *  merely  acouainted  with  the 
map  of  the  face  *  could  draw  the  rest  of  the  body.  This  was  tne  department  in 
which  Barrv  believed  himself  to  be  pre-eminently  strong.  Yet  his  drawing  of  the 
figure  was  full  of  glaring  defects,  while  in  the  taste  for  form,  and  the  power  of 
expressing  movement,  Reynolds  left  him  far  behind.  M.  Falconet,  after  com- 
pleting his  model  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  Rome  on  the  horse  of  Marcus  AureUus  in  the  Capitol,  with  which  he  found 
endless  fault.  •  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,'  he  observed  in  conclusion,  *  it  must  be 
confessed  that  that  wretched  animal  is  alive,  and  that  mine  is  dead.'  Barry 
"^•'h  h*^     *r»*th  have  said  the  same  of  the  figures  of  Reynolds  when  compared 
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whirling  words,'  and  his  intense  hostility  has  thus  become  an 
indirect  testimony  to  the  blamelessness  of  the  man  he  denounced. 
There  is  not  an  authenticated  instance  of  any  injury  done  by 
Reynolds  to  a  brother  artist,  and  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  clan.  He  delighted,  says  Fanng- 
ton,  in  the  display  of  talent  at  the  Academy  exhibitions, 
and  his  comments  on  the  pictures  were  *  gentle  and  encou- 
raging/ He  was  forward  to  help  artists  of  merit  to  custom 
and  fame.*  A  painter,  who  became  celebrated,  asked,  on  his 
arrival  from  Italy,  where  he  should  set  up?  Sir  Joshua  an- 
swered that  the  house  next  bis  own  was  vacant,  and  that  the 
situation  was  excellent.  Zoffany  came  to  this  country  little 
known,  and  Reynolds  bought  the  first  picture  he  exhibited.    The 

Ktronage  of  the  President  was  reputation.  He  sold  the  work  to 
►rd  Carlisle  for  twenty  guineas  more  than  the  original  price 
and  sent  the  money  to  Zoffany.  Humphrey,  the  miniature- 
painter,  went  to  London  obscure  and  unfriended.  A  total 
stranger  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  called  on  him„  encoaraged  by  his 
fame  for  kindness  and  liberality  to  artists.  Reynolds  praised 
his  performances,  inquired  into  his  circumstances,  lent  him  pic- 
tures to  copy,  and  purchased  one  of  his  works  that  he  might 
show  it  and  recommend  him.  Humphrey  fixed  his  charge  at 
three  guineas,  and  Reynolds  replied,  ^Ohl  that  is  too  little. 
I  must  give  five,  and  let  that  be  your  price  from  this  day  for- 
ward.' He  advised  Humphrey  to  settle  near  him,  told  him  he 
would  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  fulfilled  his 

?romise  to  the  letter.  The  malevolent  arts  of  which  Allan 
'nnningham  accused  him  are  refuted  by  every  act  of  his  life, 
but  he  would  have  deserved  all  the  censure  bestowed  on  him  if 
he  had  laboured  to  undermine  an  honest  fietme  by  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  tarnish  his  own. 

At  Barton,  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  there  is  a 

•  Mr.  Leslie  had  heard  Northcote  sav,  'that  ReyDolds  cared  for  nobody^s 
success  bat  his  own.*  Boydell  suggested  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  always 
signalise  his  year  of  office  by  ordering  an  historical  picture.  Reynolds,  who  had 
then  ceased  to  paint,  was  reported  to  have  replied,  that  the  project  was  foolish* 
that  a  portrait  of  the  successive  Lord  Mayors  would  be  more  advisable,  and  that 
Bojdell  should  make  a  commencement  by  sitting  to  Lawrence.  The  incident  is 
related  with  some  bitterness  by  Northcote  in  his  Autobiography.  He  was  doubly 
chagrined  because  his  bad  historical  pictures  had  not  received  more  euoourage- 
ment  from  his  old  master,  and  because  young  Lawrence,  in  portrait,  was  ranked 
by  Reynolds  before  him.  This  wound  to  his  vanity^  was  believed  by  Mr.  Leslie 
to  be  the  ground  of  tbe  observation  that  Sir  Joshua  did  not  care  for  other  people's 
sncccks.  Northcote  was  habitually  peevish  in  his  talk,  and  loved  to  inaulge  in 
splenetic  sallies.  His  real  sentiments  must  be  sought  in  the  Life,  where  his  sense 
of  justice  prevailed.  A  remark,  uttered  in  a  moment  of  pique,  and  in  the  laxity 
of  conversation,  cannot  for  an  instant  be  set  against  the  &ct8  and  opinions  which 
be  deliberately  placed  before  the  world. 
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portrait  of  Miss  Kennedy,  which  was  painted  in  1770.     When 
we  saw  it  some  years  since  we  could  only  learn  that  she  was  an 
actress,  and  we  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  mournful  expres- 
sion which,  as  Mr.  Taylor  truly  states,  ^  does  not  belong  to  &e 
stage/     Her  story  is  illustrative  of  the  picture,  and  Mr.  Taylor 
has,  therefore,  properly  related  it     Her  two  youthful    brothers, 
Matthew  and  Patrick,  had  taken  part  in  a  drunken  fray  on  West- 
minster Bridge,  when    Bigby,  a   constable,  was   killed.      The 
Kennedys  were  convicted  of  the  murder  on  Friday,  February  23, 
1770,  and  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  following  Monday. 
Their  sister,  a  woman  of  loose  character,  had  many  influential 
friends  among  her  paramours.     She  prevailed  on  them   by  her 
entreaties  to  try  and  save  her  brothers,  and  powerful  interest  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.     A  single  witness  at  the  trial  had   sworn  that  Matthew 
struck  the  fatal  blow,  and  the  petitioners  undertook  to  prove  that 
he  did  not     A  temporary  reprieve  was  obtained  ;  but  when  the 
report  on  the  condeqined  malefactors  was  made  to  the  King  on 
April  11,  Matthew  was  ordered  for  execution,  and  Patrick  alone 
received  a  further  respite.     The  renewed  intercessions  speedily 
prevailed.     The  report  was  published  on  April  12,  and  it  was 
announced  the  same  day  that  Matthew  would  be  spared  and  his 
sentence  commuted  to  transportation  for  life.     He  was  conveyed 
to  a  convict  vessel  in  the  Thames,  and  there  he  was  visited  by 
Lord  Fife  on  April  28.     *  All  the  states  I  ever  had  an  idea  o^' 
wrote  the  latter  to  George  Selwyn,  *  are  much  short  of  what  I 
saw  this  poor  man  in.'     He  and  fifty  others  were  cooped  up  *  in 
a  hole  not  above  sixteen  feet  long.*     He  had  a  collar  and  padlock 
round  his  neck,  and  was  chained  to  a  board,  and  five  fellow 
culprits,  whom  Lord  Fife  describes  as  the  *  most  dreadful  crea- 
tures he  ever  looked  on.'     Money  in  those  days  was  allowed  to 
be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  comforts,  which  signally  modified 
the  common  course  of  justice.     Lord  Fife  had  engaged  a  free 
passage  for  Kennedy.     He  was  released  from  his  irons  ;  he  was 
put  under  the  care  of  *  a  very  humane  captain,'  who  would  be  of 
'great  service'  to  him;  he  was  presented  with  ten  guineas  to 
start  him  in  America,  and  he   was  furnished  *  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  a  person  in  Maryland,  who  would  be  vastly 
good  to  him.'     *  In  short,'  says  Lord  Fife,  *  I  left  this  poor  crea- 
ture, who  has  suffered  so  much,  in  a  perfect  state  of  happiness. 
I  am  thus  tedious,  because  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
his  afRictions  are  over.'     They  were  on  the  eve  of  beginning 
afresh.     The  law  was  then  in  force  which  permitted  the  widow 
of  a  murdered  man  to  institute  a  prosecution  on  her  private  account 
after  the  murderer  had  been  convicted  under  an  ordinary  indict- 
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ment  and  pardoned  by  the  Crown.     If  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  at  her  disposal  to 
take  or  to  spare,  and  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  could  not  be 
exerted  to  deprive  her  of  her  vengeance.     Before  Lord  Fife  wrote 
his  letter  of  rejoicing,  Mrs.  Bigby  had  already  commenced  pro- 
ceedings against   both   the  brothers.     The  ship  which  carried 
Matthew  Kennedy  had  reached  the  Downs  when  a  warrant  was 
sent  after  him,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  the  murder.     He  was  conveyed  to  the  bar  of  the  King's 
Bench  on  May  25,  that  some  necessary  forms  might  be  gone 
through,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  who  espoused  his  cause, 
among  whom  were  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  George 
Selwyn,  attended  to  countenance  him.    *  He  was  in  double  chains,' 
says  the  *  Annual  Register,'  '  and  looked  greatly  dejected.'     The 
trial  was  fixed  for  June  15.     On  that  day  the  unhappy  brothers 
were  placed  in  the  dock ;  but  there  was  an  omission  in  the  plead- 
ings, and  the  trial  was  postponed  till  November  6.    In  the  interval 
Mrs.  Bigby,  whose  object  all  along  had  probably  been  to  extort 
money  from  the  wealthy  friends  of  Miss  Kennedy,  was  appeased 
by  the  payment  of  350/.,  and  the  prosecution  was  dropped.     The 
brothers  were  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  Patrick 
was  transported  for  fourteen  years*  and  Matthew  for  life.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  when  the  composition  with  the  watchman's  widow 
had  doubtless  been  eJBTected,  Reynolds  commenced  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Kennedy,  which  was  a  commission  from  Sir  C,  Bunbury. 
*  1  have  finished  the  face,'  Sir  Joshua  wrote  to  him,  '  very  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction.     It  has  more  grace  and  dignity  than 
anything  I  have  ever  done,  and  it  is  the  best  coloured.'     The 
affections  of  the  wretched  woman  had  survived  her  virtue,  and 
the  painter  preserved  her  most  creditable  trait — the  anguish  which 
sisterly  love  had  imprinted  on  her  countenance  during  the  pro- 
longed and   bitter   conflicts  of  hope   and    fear  while    she   was 
stn^gling  to  rescue  her  brothers  from  their  doom.     Now  that 
the  history  of  the  original  is  known,  the  picture  becomes  a  new 
example  of  the  biographic  truth  which  Reynolds  embodied  in  his 
works,  and  which  adds  so  immensely  to  our  interest  in  studying 
them* 

Nine  years  had  passed  away  since  James  Northcote  touched 
the  skirt  of  Sir  Joshua's  coat,  and  the  young  man's  passion  for 
art  remained  unabated  and  ungratified.  His  father  discouraged 
his  yearnings,  and  compelled  him  to  drudge  in  the  watch  trade. 
His  eldest  brother,  Samuel,  was  sent  to  London  in  1766  to  get 
instruction  in  the  business,  and  Mr.  Mudge  gave  him  an  intro- 
duction to  Reynolds.  *  Do  go  often  to  Reynolds's,'  James  wrote 
to  him,  *  that  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  I  may  hear 
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all  about  it.  Mr.  Mudge  says  he  knows  you  are  exoeedinglj 
welcome,  as  he  is  the  most  good-natured  creature  living.'  Samuel 
was  back  at  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  1771,  and  he  agreed 
in  May  to  visit  London  with  James,  who  had  managed  to  accu* 
mulate  ten  guineas  for  the  trip.  Half  the  sum  was  the  produce 
of  protracted  savings,  and  half  was  the  profit  on  a  print  from  an 
Indian  ink  drawing  he  had  made  of  the  new  assembly  room  and 
bathing-place.  The  travellers  performed  the  journey  on  foot,  and 
slept  in  village  inns  or  hay-lofts.  James  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Mudge  to  Reynolds,  who  often  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  admitted  him  at  once  to  be  a  sort  of  out-door  pupil. 
He  was  allowed  to  copy  pictures  when  he  pleased,  and  transported 
by  the  beautiful  works  around  him  he  wrote  home  enthusiastically, 

*  I  wish  Polly  could  but  see  Sir  Joshua's  house ;  it  is  to  me  a 
heaven.'  When  the  brothers  were  on  their  road  to  London,  says 
Northcote  in  his  Autobiography,  and  had  reached  the  last  hill 
which  afforded  a  view  of  Plymouth,  *  the  elder  looked  back  and 
expressed  some  regret ;  but  the  younger  lost  sight  of  its  spires 
with  pleasure  inexpressible.'  They  retained  at  their  journey's 
end  itxe  contrasted  feelings  with  which  they  started.  Samuel 
returned  to  Plymouth  at  the  expiration  of  a  week,  and  James 
was  in  no  hurry  to  quit  the  heaven  he  had  found.  The  difficulty 
was  to  live.  He  carried  a  water-colour  drawing  of  a  duck  to  a 
printseller  on  Ludgate  Hill,  who  declined  to  purchase  it,  but 
offered  to  employ  him  in  colouring  prints  of  birds  at  a  shilling 
a  sheet.  He  earned  his  shilling  every  day,  and  was  content  to 
exist  upon  it,  that  he  might  devote  the  remainder  of  his  hours  to 
genuine  art.  He  informed  his  brother  that  his  occupation  would 
render  almost  any  state  agreeable,  and  in  fact  his  bodily  sensa- 
tions were  well-nigh  absorbed  in  his  mental  ecstacy.  For  two 
months  Reynolds  marked  the  diligence  of  Northcote,  and,  satis- 
fied that  it  was  not  ephemeral,  he  volunteered  to  receive  him 
into  his  house  for  five  or  six  years.  ^  At  first,'  said  Sir  Joshua, 
'  I  shall  be  of  use  to  you,  and  then  you  to  me  ;  and  so  wc  shall 
assist  each  other.'     Northcote  was  enraptured  at  the  proposal. 

*  I  told  him,'  he  wrote  July  25,  1771,  *  that  it  would  be  the 
most  excessive  pleasure  to  me,  but  asked  him  if  I  was  not  too 
old.  He  said,  "No;  for  the  only  objection  to  persons  of  my 
age  was,  that  they  were  commonly  too  fond  of  dissipation,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  study ;  but  with  application  it  was  the  best 
time  of  life,  because  they  were  more  capable  of  making  observa- 
tions, and  a  quicker  progress  than  a  boy  of  fourteen." '  Provided 
with  board  and  lodging,  he  was  released  from  the  slavery  of 
colouring  prints.  He  expected  his  employer  to  congratulate 
him,  and  was  chagrined  when  he  assailed  him  with  a  volley 
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of  abuse.  The  sordid  dealer  was  enraged  at  the  loss  of  a  cheap 
and  profitable  workman.  The  glow  of  happiness  which  North- 
<5ote  felt  at  residing  with  Reynolds  was  kept  up  to  the  end.  The 
result  was  hardly  proportioned  to  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal. 
Though  he  was  a  shrewd  and  quick  observer,  his  love  of  art  was 
far  in  excess  of  his  skill,  and  he  does  not  belong  to  a  high  class 
of  painters.  He  is  yet  a  memorable  instance  of  the  success 
which  attends  upon  tenacity  of  purpose.  There  hardly  appeared 
a  hope  that  he  could  ever  be  emancipated  from  his  father's  call- 
ing. In  his  aspirations  to  become  an  artist  he  had  everything  to 
do  for  himself,  and  could  effect  so  little  that  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  before  he  could  raise  the  ten  guineas  which  enabled 
him  to  go  to  London.  His  miserable  sul^istence  on  a  shilling  a 
day  did  not  abate  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  struggle.  To 
paint  was  sufficient  luxury  for  him,  and  his  whole  career  was  an 
exemplification  of  the  same  perseverance.  He  never  composed 
his  pictures  with  facility,  and  to  the  last  he  might  be  said  to 
carry  on  a  contest  of  will  against  power.  Happily,  in  art,  as  in 
literature,  there  is  room  for  many  grades  of  proficiency,  and  he 
gained  both  reputation  and  fortune. 

In  1773  Reynolds  exhibited  his  best  historical  picture,  the 

•  Ugolino.'     *  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,'  says  Mr.  Leslie, 

•  except  that  it  had  never  been  painted  ;'  for  it  passes  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  pathetic  into  the  horrible.  *  I  can  conceive,*  Mr. 
Leslie  proceeds,  *  no  finer  treatment  of  the  subject.  In  looking 
at  it  we  are  entirely  absorbed  in  the  story,  and  yet  the  art,  the 
whole  arrangement,  whether  of  form  or  colour,  of  light  or  shade, 
is  the  best  possible.'  The  criticism  of  Allan  Cunningham  is 
widely  different:  'The  lofty  and  stem  sufferer  of  Dante  appears 
on  Rejrnolds's  canvas  like  a  famished  mendicant,  deficient  in  any 
commanding  qualities  of  intellect,  and  regardless  of  his  dying 
children  who  cluster  roimd  his  knees.'  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
missed  the  thought  which  was   in  the  mind   of  the    painter. 

•  Every  being,'  says  Fuseli,  'seized  by  an  enormous  passion, 
be  it  joy  or  grief,  or  fear  sunk  to  despair,  is  absorbed  by 
the  power  of  the  feature  that  attracts  it  Ugolino  is  petri- 
fied by  the  fate  that  swept  the  stripling  at  his  foot,  and 
sweeps  in  pangs  the  rest.'  Reynolds  was  familiar  with  the 
principle.  He  adopted  it  in  tfce  portrait  of  Lady  Scarsdale  to 
express  the  highest  measure  of  maternal  tenderness  and  thanks- 
giving, as  he  adopted  it  in  the  Ugolino  to  depict  the  extremity 
of  paternal  desperation.  He  exhibited  a  larger  historical  picture 
in  1779.  This  was  the  Nativity,  which  he  painted  as  a  design 
for  the  chapel  window  at  New  College.  The  original  was  burnt 
at  Belvoir  Castle^  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  colour.     Sir  Joshua 
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borrowed  from  Correggio  the  idea  of  making  the  Saviour  the 
source  of  a  supernatural  light,  *  but  his  execution,*  says  North- 
cote,  '  both  in  manner  and  circumstance  gave  it  the  effect  of 
novelty.'  Though  radiant  with  splendour,  Reynolds,  says  Faring- 
ton,  had  managed  the  colour  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  the 

*  whole  appeared  a  scene  of  holy  mystery ;  nor  could  the  imagina- 
tion have  been  more  powerfully  affected  if  the  same  scene  had 
been  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.'* 

Sir  Joshua  continued  to  produce  historical  pictures  at  intervals 
The  labour  he  bestowed  upon  them  was  a  contrast  to  the  ease 
with  which  he  struck  off  his  portraits,  and  he  himself  said  that 
they  '  cost  him  too  dear.'    Fuseli  mentions  that  he  witnessed  the 

*  weekly  progress'  of  the  Dido,  which  was  exhibited  in  1781, 
and  *knew  the  throes  which  it  cost  its  author  before  it  emerged 
into  the  beauty,  or  was  divided  into  the  powerful  masses  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  strikes  us  now,'  The  loveliness  of  the  dying 
queen  excited  universal  admiration.  *  Riveted,'  says  Fuseli,  '  to 
supreme  beauty  in  the  jaws  of  death,  we  pay  little  attention  to 
the  subordinate  parts,  and  scorn,  when  recovered  from  sympathy 
and  anguish,  to  expatiate  in  cold  criticisms  on  their  unfitness  or 
impotence.'  The  Infant  Hercules,  which  Reynolds  painted  for 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the  rest 
Crabbe,  the  poet,  visited  him  in  his  studio  while  the  picture  was 
in  progress,  and  Sir  Joshua  told  him  that  he  was  then  engaged 
upon  his  fourth  attempt.  The  final  effort  was  exhibited  in  1788, 
and  had,  says  Northcote,  *  the  most  splendid  effect  of  any  picture 
I  ever  saw.'  '  It  possesses,'  says  Barry,  '  all  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  in  Rembrandt,  united  to  beautiful  forms  and 
an  elevation  of  mind  to  which  Rembrandt  had  no  pretensions. 
The  prophetical  agitation  of  Tiresias,  and  Juno,  enveloped  with 
clouds,  hanging  over  the  scene  like  a  black  pestilence,  can  never 

*  Reynolds  designed  some  admirable  allegorical  figures,  which  are  now  in  the 
gallery  of  Lord  ^iormanton,  for  the  lights  below  the  central  compartment,  and 
among  them  were  the  three  Christian  virtues, — Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity- 
enjoined  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  '  The  Charity/  says 
Haydon,  *  may  take  its  place  triumphantly  by  the  side  of  any  Correggio  upon 
earth.*  The  personification  consists  of  a  lovely  woman,  with  a  child  han^ng  to 
her  neck,  and  two  elder  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  stand  at  her  feet  The 
central  figure  was  called  by  an  anonymous  critic  the  mother,  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, who  evidently  confounded  charier  with  almsgiving,  from  forgetting  at  the 
momeut  that  it  was  used  in  our  authorised  version  of  the  Corinthians  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  love,  asks,  *  Where  is  the  charity  in  a  mother  taking  charge  of  her  own 
children  ? '  Reynolds  may  have  intended  to  represent  a  mother  and  her  children 
as  the  type  of  the  strongest  and  purest  love  which  earth  can  afibrd,  or  he  may 
have  selected  the  children  for  the  objects  of  a  maidenly  affection,  as  being  ftm 
their  innocence  the  most  loveable  part  of  mankind.  Whichever  way  the  design 
is  understood,  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  picture  is  that  of  a  love  deep,  beau- 
tiful, and  holy. 

be 
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be  too  much  admired,  and  are  indeed  truly  sublime.'  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen,  who  has  seen  it  in  recent  years,  is  little 
less  favourable.  *He  praises,'  according  to  Mr,  Taylor,  'the 
dramatic  life  of  the  whole  composition,  and  says  that  the  picture 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  Rembrandt  for  tibe  depth,  warmth, 
and  golden-toned  clearness  of  the  colouring/  The  child  in  the 
act  of  strangling  the  serpents  was  the  gem  of  the  piece.  Fuseli, 
who  looked  upon  the  surrounding  personages  as  a  '  motley  mob,' 
asserts  that  there  is  no  Infant  Hercules  in  ancient  or  modem 
art  which  can  bear  comparison  with  the  '  tremendous  superiority 
of  conception  and  style*  in  the  Infant  Hercules  of  Reynolds* 
'  Like  the  infants,'  he  says,  *  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the  ancients, 
it  teems  with  the  man,  but  without  the  sacrifice  of  puerility 
observable  in  them.'  He  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  '  loftier  or  more  appropriate  than  the  magnitude 
of  form,  irresistibility  of  grasp,  indignant  disdain,  and  sportive 
ease  of  action,'  which  denoted  the  demigod.  The  heroic  con- 
tempt, the  superfluity  of  strength,  were  marvellously  rendered, 
and  entitle  this  figure  to  a  high  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of 
Reynolds. 

In  spite  of  superb  colour  and  partial  beauties,  the  historical 
pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  are  seldom  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  He 
has  remarked  that  a  single  figure  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
a  complete  composition,  which  will  never  unite  with  a  group ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  figure  of  a  well-designed  group  will 
stand  by  itself.  From  want  of  practice,  he  lacked  facility  in 
die  arrangement  of  complicated  pieces.  His  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  human  form  in  its  varied  positions  increased  the 
embarrassment ;  and  he  often  met  the  difficulty  by  culling  ready- 
made  bits  from  the  old  masters.  ^  Hence,  as  Northcote  says,  the 
groups  'frequently  consist  of  borrowed  parts,  which  are  not 
always  suited  to  each  other.'  Even  his  magical  power  of  depict- 
ing grace,  dignity,  and  mind  were  apt  to  forsake  him.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  portraiture,  and  when  he  endeavoured  to 
keep  clear  of  personal  peculiarities  and  draw  typical  counte- 
nances they  became,  as  he  said  of  Rubens's  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  'neither  a  good  representation  of  individual  or 
general  nature.'  The  expressive  details  were  fined  away,  and 
sentiment  and  character  disappeared  in  the  process. 

T*he  University  of  Oxford  offered  its  tribute  to  the  illustrious 
President  by  conferring  on  him,  in  1773,  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
He  was  one  of  a  batch  of  fifteen ;  and  Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  Seattle 
were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  number  who  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. He  frequently  painted  himself  aftei wards  in  his  aca- 
demical dress,  partly,  perhaps,  for  its  pictorial  effect,  and  partly 
Vol.  120.— No.  239.  h  because 
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because  he  prized  honorary  titles.     '  Distinction/  he  said,  ^  is 
what  we  all  seek  after ;  and  the  world  does  set  a  value  on  them, 
and  I  go  with  the  great  stream  of  life/     When  Ferguson,  the 
self-educated  astronomer,  was   elected   a   fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  he  exclaimed,  *Ah!  I  do  not  want  honour;  I  want 
bread.'     Reynolds  replied,  that  ^  to  obtain  honours  was  the  means 
to  obtain  bread:'  which  is  commonly  true  when  the  badge  is 
held  in  estimation  by  the  public,  and  he  who  receives  it  has  pro- 
portionate merit.     A  compliment  which  Sir  Joshua  rated  higher 
than  his  degree  was  paid  him  the  same  year.     He  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Plympton.     He  told  the  King,  who  met  him  walking 
in  Richmond  Gardens,  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  honour  he  had  ever  received.     As  he  uttered  the  words  he 
remembered  his  knighthood,  and  added,  *  except  that  which  your 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me.'    When  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  the  year  before,  Northcote's  brother  expressed  his 
surprise  that   the   great  painter  should  wish   to   diversify  his 
pursuits  with  *  the  corrupt  transactions  of  a  dirty  borough.'    *He 
perhaps   retains,'  continued   Samuel  Northcote,    *  somewhat  of 
the  ideas  he  had  of  a  Plymouth  alderman  when  he  was  a  boy, 
looking  up  to  them  all  as  persons  of  dignity.'     This  was  the 
simple  solution  of  the  mystery.     *  Every  man,'  said  Johnson, 
*  has  a  lurking  wish  to  appear  considerable  in  his  native  place, 
and  the  exaggerated  impressions  which  remain  from  childhood 
are  the  cause.     On  his  accession  to  the  mayoralty,  Reynolds 
presented  his  portait  to  the  corporation,  and  requested  that  it 
might  be  hung  in  a  good  situation.     He  was  informed  in  reply 
that  it  had  been  put  between  two  old  pictures,  which  acted  as  a 
foil,  and  set  it  off  to  great  advantage.     The  two  old  pictures 
were  portraits  of  naval  officers  which  he  himself  had  painted 
before  he  went  to  Italy.     Wilkie,  who  saw  them  in  1809,  said, 
that  *  for  composition  diey  were  as  fine  as  anything  he  ever  did 
afterwards.' 

The  art  of  Reynolds  was  in  full  bloom  at  this  date,  and  it  was 
the  period  when  he  was  exposed  to  the  severest  competition  by 
the  arrival  of  Gainsborough  in  London  in  1774^  and  the  return 
of  Romney  from  Italy  in  July,  1775.  Romney  had  acquired 
considerable  reputation  before  he  left  England  for  the  Continent 
in  March,  1773.  When  he  got  back  he  became  the  fashion  and 
divided  the  town  with  Reynolds.  The  supremacy  of  Sir  Joshua, 
we  learn  from  Farington,  was  never  for  an  instant  questioned  by 
the  profession.  The  opposition  was  composed  exclusively  ol 
people  ignorant  of  art.  The  parents  of  Miss  Bowles  intended 
that  she  should  sit  to  Romney,  and  Sir  George  Beaumont  ad- 
vised them  to  go  to  Reynolds.     *But,'  they  objected,  *his  pic- 
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tures  fade.*  *No  matter,'  replied  Sir  George,  *  take  the  cliance ; 
even  a  faded  picture  from  Reynolds  will  be  the  finest  thing  jou 
can  have.*  ♦  Sir  George  Beaumont  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  custom  of  Romney 
with  the  uninstructed  was  due  to  his  cheapness.  In  1785  his 
charge  for  a  head,  half-length,  and  whole-length  was  twenty, 
forty,  and  eighty  guineas ;  whereas  Reynolds  could  venture  in 
1781,  when  the  race  was  the  closest,  to  raise  his  prices  to  fifty, 
one  hundred,  and  two  himdred  guineas,  or  considerably  more 
than  double  the  scale  of  his  antagonist.  The  contest  at  last  was 
decided  by  acclamation  in  favour  of  Sir  Joshua.  *  One  by  one,' 
says  Faiii^gton,  *  his  rivals  dropped  into  their  true  situation,  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  life  it  was  universally  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  equal.'  While  the  two  factions  disputed  he  looked 
on  with  his  usual  serene  wisdom.  *  He  proceeded  calmly  and 
unruffled,'  says  Farington,  *  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  profes- 
sional practice,  and  left  others  to  debate  upon  his  merits  and 
deficiencies.  Whether  his  popularity  was  greater  or  less,  whether 
his  pictures  were  more  or  less  in  request,  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
noticed by  him.'  According  to  Edwards,  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,'  Romney  did  not  preserve  equal  composure.  The 
second  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts  had  been  awarded  him 
in  1763  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe.  Reynolds,  with  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  profession,  contended  that  Mortimer 
was  entitled  to  the  prize,  and  the  original  decision  was  revoked. 
*The  circumstance,'  says  Edwards,  *  fixed  a  lasting  impression 
of  disgust  upon  the  mind  of  Romney  against  Sir  Joshua.'  This 
may  be  doubted,  for  Romney  himself  told  Hayley  that  Mortimer's 
picture  was  *  strikingly  the  superior '  and  that  Reynolds  advo- 
cated its  claims  widi  *  great  justice.'  When  Romney  rose  to 
celebrity  his  language  continued  to  be  generous.  A  knot  of  his 
intimate  friends  criticised  the  Infant  Hercules  in  his  hearing. 
•  Gentlemen,'  interposed  Romney,  '  I  have  listened  to  all  you 
have  said :  some  observations  are  true,  and  some  nonsense,  but 
no  other  man  in  Europe  could  paint  such  a  picture.'  He  was 
assured  Ihat  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  thought  finer  than 
the  portrait  by  Reynolds.  *  The  people,'  he  answered,  *  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  for  it  is  not.'  His  general  praise  of  Sir 
Joshua's  works  was  lofty  in  the  extreme,  and  his  reputed  aver- 
sion to  the  man  was  probably  a  false  inference  from  his  morbid 
habits  in  shunning  the  companionship  of  his  brethren. 

*  The  portrait  has  stood  perfectly,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  nndimined  beauty 
IB  the  ooUeetioa  of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.  « It  is  a  matchless  work/  says  Mr. 
Leslie, '  and  would  haTe  immortalized  Beynolds  had  he  never  painted  anything 
elie.' 
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From  July  24th  to  September  16th,  1781,  Reynolds  was 
absent  from  London  on  a  tour  through  Holland  and  the  Nether- 
lands. His  admirable  criticisms  on  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters  were  mostly  written  during  this  journey.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  gorgeous  hues  of  Rubens,  and  on  his  return 
he  thought  die  colouring  of  his  own  pictures  deficient  in  force. 
He  made  another  excursion  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1783,  when 
the  works  of  Rubens  appeared  less  brilliant  than  before.  On 
his  first  trip  he  jotted  down  his  remarks  in  a  note-book  as  he 
stood  opposite  the  pictures,  and  he  conceived  that  the  white 
paper  formed  a  foil  to  the;  colours  on  the  canvas  and  imparted  to 
them  unusual  warmth.  In  the  interval  between  his  visits  he 
emulated  the  fuller  tones  of  Rubens,  and  Northcote  believed  that 
the  difference  in  Sir  Joshua's  impressions,  when  he  went  back  to 
the  Netherlands,  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  this  change  in  his 
practice.  That  white  has  the  effect  of  refreshing  the  eye,  and 
rendering  it  more  sensitive  to  colour,  is  an  ascertained  fact ;  but 
the  contrasts  dependent  upon  previous  experience  have  a  greater 
effect  still.  The  magnificence  of  the  Flemish  masterpieces  was 
not  tried  by  the  same  standard  on  the  second  visit  as  on  the 
first,  and  the  richneiss  of  Rubens  seemed  diminished  because 
that  of  Reynolds  himself  had  increased.  The  notorious  influence 
of  the  imagination  in  exaggerating  to  the  memory  the  beauties 
which  originally  struck  us  with  surprise  would  alone  have  caused 
the  pictures  to  fall  below  his  expectations  when  he  renewed  his 
ac(][uaintance  with  them. 

In  1784  Reynolds  exhibited  his  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse,  which  was  said  by  Barry  to  be  '  both  for  the  ideal  and 
executive  the  finest  picture,  perhaps,  of  the  kind  in  the  world,' 
and  which  Lawrence  pronounced  to  be  indubitably  the  finest 
female  portrait  ever  painted.  Stothard  said  that  Mrs.  Siddons 
had  the  most  exquisite  union  of  feature  and  expression  he  had 
ever  beheld.  Notwithstanding  her  commanding  person,  she 
had,  in  her  youth,  a  face  of  such  delicacy  and  refinement  that  he 
thought  her  far  lovelier  when  seen  close  in  a  room  than  when 
seen  from  a  distance  on  the  stage.  Lawrence  had  the  same 
opinion  of  her  superlative  charms ;  for  when  he  contended  that 
no  countenance  was  so  perfect  as  not  to  require  some  correction 
from  the  artist,  he  remarked  that  *  even  in  the  majestic  head  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  there  were  parts  which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to 
her.'  Her  extraordinary  beauty  and  genius  stimulated  Reynolds 
to  unusual  exertion.  '  The  picture  kept  him,'  says  Northcote, 
*  quite  in  a  fever,'  and  he  had  never  been  known  to  betray  equal 
anxiety  about  any  of  his  works.  Mrs.  Jameson  relates  that  at 
the  first  sitting  Sir  Joshua  led  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  platform^  and 

^  T      said, 
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said,  ^  Ascend  your  undisputed  throne ;  bestow  on  me  some  idea 
of  the  Tragic  Muse !  *  *  I  walked  up  the  steps,'  added  Mrs. 
Siddons,  in  repeating  the  incident,  ^  and  instantly  seated  myself 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Tragic  Muse  now  appears.*  She 
told  the  same  story  in  substance  to  Miss  Fanshawe,  who  recorded 
it  in  her  journal  immediately  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand^ 
Mrs.  Siddons  informed  Mr.  Phillips,  the  painter,  that  Sir  Joshua 
had  begun  the  head  and  figure  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  that 
while  he  was  preparing  some  colour  she  changed  her  position  to 
look  at  a  picture,  and  that  the  present  portrait  was  the  result. 
Neither  of  these  contradictory  anecdotes  can  be  strictly  correct. 
The  general  idea  of  the  composition  was  manifestly  suggested  by 
the  Isaiah  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  Keynolds 
must  have  worked  from  die  outset  upon  the  plan  he  had  framed 
in  his  own  mind.  Mrs.  Siddons  believed  that  it  was  solely 
diroagh  her  interference  that  the  Tragic  Muse  was  arrayed  in 
solemn  robes.  She  assured  Sir  Martin  Shee  that  Sir  Joshua 
was  only  prevented  by  her  entreaties  ^  from  tricking  her  out  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.'  Mr.  Leslie  concludes  that  she 
was  mistaken.  Either  her  memory  deceived  her,  or  she  had 
misunderstood  the  intentions  of  the  painter.  The  whole  of  her 
recollections  with  respect  to  the  picture  were  confused  and  inac- 
curate, unless  the  errors  were  due  to  the  reporters  of  her  conver- 
sation. She  stated  to  Miss  Fanshawe  that  the  original  portrait 
was  in  the  Dnlwich  Gallery,  and  that  she  did  not  think  that  the 
duplicate  in  th^  Gallery  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  was 
from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua  at  all.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
picture  of  Lord  Westminster  is  genuine,  that  it  was  not  a  dupli- 
cate but  the  original,  and  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  repe- 
titions. '  It  hangs,'  said  M.  De  la  Roche,  the  French  painter, 
*•  opposite  to  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Titian,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  is  best,  but  each  reflects  lustre  on  the  other.' 

The  days  of  Reynolds  continued  to  flow  on  with  a  prosperity 
which  seemed  almost  exempt  from  the  common  casualties  of  life. 
With  the  exception  of  his  slight  paralytic  attack,  in  1782,  he 
had  been  hardly  acquainted  with  illness.  Hewas  congratulated 
^  the  age  of  sixty-six  on  his  healthy  and  youthful  appearance, 
and  he  replied  that  he  felt  as  he  looked.  Just  at  this  time  the 
scene  suddenly  changed.  In  July  1789  his  left  eye  became 
sSecteA  by  gutta  serena,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  sight  had 
perished.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  right  eye  was 
ready  to  g^ve  way,  and  the  hazard  of  exerting  it  compelled 
Reynolds  to  abandon  his  profession.  Artists  had  usually  painted 
sitting  till  Reynolds  introduced  the  custom  of  painting  standing. 
His  object  in  the  change  was  that  he  might  be  able  to  see  the 
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effect  of  his  work  by  stepping  backwards.  Malone  supposed 
that  the  habit  had  answered  the  additional  end  of  protecting 
Reynolds  from  the  evils  of  a  sedentary  calling.  His  sedentary 
life,  however,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  malady,  which  was 
subsequently  found  to  be  associated  with  derangement  of  the 
liver.  He  was  neither  a  tippler  nor  a  glutton,  but  he  ate  and 
drank  freely,  while  he  took  little  exercise  beyond  what  the 
practice  of  his  art  afforded.  His  excellent  constitution  had  been 
slowly  gathering  the  seeds  of  disease,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived 
the  mischief  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  checked. 

^  In  the  fifteen  years,'  says  Malone,  ^  during  which  I  had  die 
pleasure  of  living  with  Sir  Joshua  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
he  appeared  to  me  the  happiest  man  I  had  ever  known.' 
Boswell  shared  the  impression,  and  Johnson  quoted  him  as  an 
instance  of  a  thinking  person  who  was  never  troubled  with 
melancholy,  but  was  the  same  all  the  year  round.  He  was  now 
deprived  of  his  life-long  occupation  in  a  moment.  He  had  early 
adopted  the  maxim  that  ^  the  great  principle  of  being  happy  was 
not  to  be  affected  by  small  diings.'  He  showed  in  his  closing 
days  that  he  could  apply  the  principle  under  grievous  affliction. 
He  made  the  most  of  the  resources  which  remained  to  him.  He 
looked  with  the  old  enthusiasm  at  the  master-pieces  in  his  gallery, 
he  occasionally  cleaned  and  touched  a  damaged  picture,  and 
he  found  some  occupation  in  the  business  of  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Leslie  remarks  that  his  fondness  for  birds  appeared  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  introduced  them  into  his  pictures,  and  he 
solaced  part  of  bis  weary  leisure  with  a  little  bird  he  had  tamed. 
His  favourite  flew  away,  and  he  wandered  for  hours  round 
Leicester  Square  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  reclaiming  it.  He  was 
fortunate  in  his  domestic  circumstances.  When  his  sister  left 
his  house  he  had  the  two  Miss  Palmers,  his  nieces,  for  inmates. 
One  had  since  become  Mrs.  Gwatkin;  the  other,  afterwards 
Marchioness  of  Thomond,  remained  to  tend  upon  him  with 
assiduous  affection.  His  friends  gathered  round  him,  and  strove 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his  existence.  He  had  all  the  amuse- 
ment which  could  be  derived  from  dinners,  conversation,  whist^ 
and  country  visits.  To  some  his  social  ease  might  seem  an 
enviable  lot,  but  a  perpetual  holiday  was  a  heavy  burthen  to 
a  man  whose  profession  had  been  his  pleasure  for  fifty  years. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trials  a  painful  incident  took  place  at 
the  Academy.  The  professorship  of  Perspective  had  long  been 
vacant,  which  Reynolds  thought  was  much  to  the  discieditof 
the  institution.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  for  some  years  to  get 
the  office  filled  by  a  competent  person.  He  at  length  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Bonomi,  a  foreigner,  who  was  a  proficient 
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in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  science.  None  but  Aca- 
demicians were  eligible  to  the  post ;  and  when  it  was  proposed, 
as  the  first  step  towards  the  necessary  qualification,  to  elect  M. 
JBonomi  an  associate,  he  was  only  chosen  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  President  The  opposition  was  stronger  still  when  M.  Bonomi 
became  a  candidate  for  the  full  honours  of  the  Academy.  An 
obscure  pamphleteer  of  the  time,  from  whom  Northcote  borrowed 
his  account,  alleged  that  Reynolds  espoused  the  interests  of 
Bonomi  out  of  deference  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  this 
sapposition,  which  was  a  mere  pretence  to  excuse  a  factious  pro- 
oeeding,  is  repeated  by  Farington.  The  circumstances  com- 
pletely contradict  the  imputation  that  Sir  Joshua,  to  oblige  a 
fiiend,  had  tried  to  force  an  unworthy  member  upon  the  Academy* 
Long  heiofe  M •  Bonomi  was  heard  of,  Reynolds  had  repeatedly 
urged  the  duty  of  finding  a  Professor.  He  insisted  that  merit, 
and  not  favour,  should  determine  the  choice^  and  he  supported 
a  resolution,  which  was  carried  in  the  Council,  that  the  can- 
didates should  send  specimens  of  their  abilities  in  perspective 
draughtsmanship.  Bonomi  furnished  two  drawings,  which  Barry 
said  ^  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  academy  in  the  world,' 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  who  had  seen  them,  bears  witness  ^that  they 
fully  deserved  the  praise.*  The  true  cauise  of  the  unworthy 
cal^J  appears  to  have  been  the  jealousy  which  frequently  insti- 
gated  Sir  William  Chambers  to  oppose  his  influence  to  that  of 
the  President.  The  election  of  the  new  academician  was 
fixed  for  Feb.  10,  1790,  and  a  large  majority,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chambers,  voted  against  Bonomi.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  contest  diey  treated  Reynolds  with  gross  dis- 
courtesy, and  his  self-respect  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
office.  As  he  himself  said  *he  was  driven  from  the  chair.'  He 
drew  np  a  statement  of  the  case  for  publication,  but  the  aca- 
demicians did  not  dare  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  before 
he  could  print  his  defence,  they  passed  a  resolution  in  which 
they  virtually  admitted  that  they  were  in  the  wrong.  Sir 
Joshua  was  highly  gratified.  He  immediately  withdrew  his 
resignation,  and  the  reconciliation  on  all  sides  seems  to  have 
been  hearty  and  sincere.  He  was  conscious  that  his  remaining 
reign  could  not  be  long.  He  delivered  his  final  Discourse  on 
Dec.  10,  1790,  when  he  informed  his  auditors  that  ^his  age,  and 
his  infirmities  still  more  than  his  age,'  would  probably  never 
permit  him  to  address  them  again.  His  Lecture  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  mighty  master  from  whom  he  had  derived  in  his 
youth  his  highest  inspiration,  and  he  wound  up  with  saying,  that* 
the  last  words  he  wished  to  pronounce  from  the  chair  of  the 
Academy  was  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo. 
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His  disorders  made  rapid  progress.     Miss  Bumey  saw  him  in 
July,  1791,  when  he  was  greatly  dejected  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  failing  sight  of  the  right  eye  would  soon  consign  him  to 
total  darkness.     The  enormous  enlargement  of  his  liver,  which 
was  overlooked  by  his  physicians,  was  the  secret  cause  of  a  deeper 
melancholy.  His  wonted  cheerfulness  forsook  him,  and  his  friends 
could  no  longer  dissipate  his  abiding  despondency.   In  December 
he  was  aware  that  death  was  approaching.  *    A  friend  tried   to 
comfort  him  with  the  hope  of  returning  health,  and  he  answered, 
*  1  know  that  all  things  on  earth  must  have  an  end,  and  I  have 
come  to  mine.'     His  composure  returned  when  he  became  sen- 
sible that  his  departure  was  at  hand.     *  Nothing,'  wrote  Burke 
on  Jan.  26,  1792,  *can  equal  the  tranquillity  with   which  he 
views  his  end.     He  congratulates  himself  on  it  as  a  happy  con- 
clusion to  a  happy  life.'     Enthusiasm  for  his  art  had   enticed 
him  in  his  prosperity  into  a  partial   neglect   of  his  religious 
duties.     His  sister,  Mrs.  Johnson,    had  earnestly  remonstrated 
with  him  for  painting  on  Sundays ;  and  the  last  request  of  his 
dying   friend,    Dr.    Johnson,    was   that   he  would   give   up  his 
Sunday  painting  and  read  his  Bible.     But  though  he  sometimes 
relaxed    in   his  strictness  his   reverence   remained.      ^  All    this 
excellence,'  he  said,  in  his  notice  of  Moser,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  '  had  a  firm  foundation.     He  was  a  man  of  a 
sincere  and  ardent  piety,  and  has  left  an  illustrious  example  of 
the  exactness  with  which  the  subordinate  duties  may  be  expected 
to  be  discharged  by  him  whose  first  care  is  to  please  God.'  Such 
was  the  creed  of  Reynolds  in  1783  ;  and  with  his  simple  mind 
and  sweet   disposition,   we    might   be   sure  that  he  had  never 
relinquished  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  trained  by  his  father. 
*He  had  from  the  beginning  of  his   malady,'  said  Burke,   *a 
distinct  view  of  his  dissolution,'  and  the  peaceful  hope  with 
which  he  looked  forward  to  the  consummation  continued  with 
him  to  the  last     He  died  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  23,  1792. 

He  had  requested  that  he  might  be  buried,  without  expense, 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  Burke  and  the  other  executors  were  of 
opinion  that  the  brilliant  era  he  had  created  in  art  demanded  a 
public  funeral.  His  body  was  removed  to  the  academy  at 
Somerset  House,  and  on  Saturday,  March  3,  a  long  procession 
of  men  of  eminence  and  rank  followed  the  remains  of  the  great 
and  good  President  to  the  tomb.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  lined  the  streets,  and  thronged  the 
houses.  '  Everything,'  wrote  Burke,  *  turned  out  fortunately  for 
.poOT  Sir  Joshua  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  the  hour  I  saw 
him  laid  in  the  earth.  Never  was  a  funeral  of  ceremony 
attended  with  so  much  sincere  concern  of  all  sorts  of  people.' 
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•He  was  not,*  Burke  added,  *  altogether  indifferent  to  this  kind 
of  observance,'  and  it  pleased  his  friends  that  the  solemn  honours 
accorded  to  his  memory  were  exactly  what  would  have  gratified 
him  if  he  could  have  witnessed  the  scene.  When  the  acade- 
micians returned  to  Somerset  House  Burke  entered  the  room, 
and  endeavoured  to  thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  family.  His 
eloquent  voice  was  stifled  by  his  feelings,  and  bursting  into 
tears  he  withdrew.  He  had  already  paid  his  tribute  to  the  man 
and  the  painter.  He  sent  a  notice  of  him  to  the  papers  the  day 
after  his  death,  and  the  brief  sketch  displays  the  greatness  of 
style  and  thought  which  characterised  every  sentence  that  pro- 
ceeded from  Burke.* 

'Reynolds,*  says  Malone,  •was  in  stature  rather  under  the 
middle  size ;  of  a  florid  complexion,  and  a  lively  and  pleasing 
aspect,  well  made,  and  extremely  active.'  His  numerous 
portraits  of  himself  have  rendered  his  mild  intelligent  face 
familiar  to  everybody.  His  only  peculiarity  of  expression  was 
Ae  searching  look  of  the  eye  with  which  he  scanned  strangers, 
like  a  person  accustomed  to  read  the  character  in  the  coun- 
tenance.    His  qualities  were   so   admirable   that  Malone,  after 

♦  Northcote  savs  that  Reynolds  expected  Barke,  Mrflone,  or  Boswell,  to  write 
his  Life.  *  I  think/  Northcote  adds,  *  his  chief  dependence  was  on  Burke.'  This 
could  be  only  conjecture,  for  Sir  Joshua,  who  never  alluded  to  his  own  merits, 
would  certainly  not  have  avowed  his  expectation  that  the  most  illustrious  man 
of  that  generation  would  turn  aside  from  his  political  pursuits  to  hand  him  down 
to  posterity.  Allan  Cunningham  improves  the  remark  of  Northcote  into  a  heinous 
chai]ge  against  Burke.  He  asserts  that  Reynolds  *  sought  to  secure  Burke's 
service  by  a  donation  of  four  thousand  pounds,'  and  that  when  the  donor's  '  pen 
ooald  DO  longer  sign  away  thousands,  be  was  neglected  or  forgotten  by  persons 
who  had  followed  or  flattered  him.'  That  Burke  understood  the  legacy  to  be  a 
retaining  fee  for  a  biography,  that  he  took  the  money  and  broke  the  compact,  is 
pure  imagination.  His  language  makes  it  manifest  that  the  idea  had  never  been 
mtinuted  to  him  by  Reynolds,  nor  had  ever  crossed  his  own  mind.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  quite  unqualified  for  the  task,  and  said  that  to  gb  beyond  his  obituary 
Botice  would  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  art  which  he  did  not 
possess.  The  bequest  to  him  is  explained  by  Sir  Joshua's  knowledge  of  his 
embarrassments,  and  by  the  pride  and  gratitude  which  Sir  Joshua  felt  for  the 
devoted  friendship  of  such  a  man.  The  friendship  did  not  cease  with  the  death 
of  the  President.  He  was  neither  'neglected'  nor  *  forgotten'  by  Burke,  who 
eherished  his  memory  with  tender  affection.  There  is  a  second  erroneous  state- 
ment by  Allan  Cunningham  which  would  seem  to  give  a  colour  to  the  improbable 
nodoQ  that  Sir  Joshua  had  relied  upon  his  Life  being  written  by  one  of  two 
or  three  men  who  were  ignorant  of  painting.  *  To  them,'  says,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
'Reynolds  had  opened  up  all  his  knowledge,  and  for  their  use  he  had  made 
memorandnms  concerning  his  practice,  all  calculated  to  direct  the  pen  and  shorten 
the  labour  of  the  biographer.'  His  memorandums  consist  ed  of  what  Malone  describes 
as  a  rough  sketch  of  an  Academy  Discourse,  which  the  President  did  not  live  to 
d^irer,  and  of  some  scanty  notes,  for  the  most  part  of  early  date,  which  he  jotted 
down  roughly  to  assist  his  own  memory.  In  his  long  leisure,  when  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  any  enticing  pursuit,  he  omitted  to  record  the  smallest  particular  for 
bis  biographers,  and  his  apathy  would  imply  that  the  subject  had  never  occupied 
his  tho^ights. 
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describing  them,  thinks  it  natural  for  readers  to  ask,  *  Were  there 
no  failings  ? '  To  this  question  he  answers  in  the  words  of  Burke^ 
^  I  do  not  know  a  fault  or  weakness  of  his  that  he  did  not  convert 
into  something  that  bordered  on  a  virtue,  instead  of  pushing 
it  to  the  confines  of  a  yice.'  *  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds/  said  Johnson, 
when  pronouncing  a  eulogy  on  him  to  Boswell,  ^is  the  most 
invulnerable,  man  I  know ;   a  man  with  whom,  if  you  should 

Suarrel,  you  will  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.'* 
forthcote,  who  was  never  over-lenient  in  his  judgments,  acknow- 
ledged that  Sir^  Joshua  ^  was  as  free  from  defects  as  any  man;' 
and  Mrs.  Thiale,  when  writing  rhyming  characters  of  her  friends 
in  no  kindly  spirit,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  his  general 
excellence  and  charm  were  only  alloyed  by  a  single  want : 

<  Of  Beynolds  all  good  should  be  said  and  no  harm. 
Though  his  heart  is  too  frigid,  the  pencil  too  warm ;  *! 
Yet  each  fault  from  his  converse  we  still  must  diflclaiTn, 
As  his  temper  'tis  peacefdl,  and  pure  as  his  fsune.* 
Nothing  in  it  o'erflows,  nothing  ever  is  wanting ; 
It  nor  chills  like  his  kindness,  nor  glows  like  ms  painting.' 

He  did  not,  we  learn  from  himself,  wear  his  feelings  outside. 

*  I  never,'  he  wrote  to  his  niece  Theophila  Palmer,  *  was  a  great 
professor  of  love  and  afiection,  and  therefore  I  never  told  you 
how  much  I  loved  you.'  Nor  was  he  undistinguishing  in  his 
intimacies,  and  the  flighty  and  eccentric  Welshwoman  was 
among  the  last  persons  he  would  have  selected  for  his  especial 
regard.  But  that  his  heart  was  not  *  frigid,'  though  his  manners 
were  calm,  is  demonstrated  beyond  cavil  by  the  warmth  of  affec- 
tion he  excited  in  his  friends.  He  had  been  dead  for  five  years 
w^hen  Burke  put  down  his  thoughts  on  him  for  the  use  of 
Malone,  and  as  he  wrote  he  blotted  the  paper  with  his  tears. 
Malone  himself  was  accustomed  to  make  notes  of  remarkable 
sayings  and  facts.  He  concluded  his  memoranda  on  Feb.  28, 
1792,  with  an  imperfect  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Rey- 
nolds. A  blank  of  three  years  and  a  half  then  occurs  in  his 
manuscript,  and  in  August,  1795,  he  resumed  his  old  habit,  with 
the  remark  that  he  had  left  off  the  practice  in  the  interval  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  reverting  to  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua.     No 

*  frigid '  heart  was  ever  mourned  so  acutely  and  so  long.    Those 
who  had  passed  away  before  him  had  equally  felt  the  depth  and 

*  Allan  Cunningham  misanderstood  the  observation.  •  The  cold  and  cautions 
nature,'  he  savs,  'of  Reynolds  rendered  him  in  the  opinion  of  Johnson  almost 
inyulnerable.  Johnson,  as  Boswell  ezpresalv  states,  was  speaking  of  Sir  Joshus 
in  a  strain  of  high  paneffyric ;  and  he  called  him  *  invulnerable,*  because  he 
was  nearly  faulUess.  To  have  said  that  he  was  ''invulnerable,'  because  he  wtf 
callous  and  calculating,  would  have  been  censure  instead  of  praise.  , 
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troth  oi  his  attachment  He  had  been  ill  in  1764 ;  and  Johnson, 
on  hearing  of  his  recovery,  wrote  to  him  :  *  If  I  should  lose  you, 
I  should  lose  almost  the  only  person  whom  I  call  a  friend/ 
Gioldsmith  told  the  public  that  his  sole  motive  in  dedicating 
the  <  Deserted  Village '  to  Reynolds^  was  ^  to  indulge  his  a£fec— 
tioDS.'  ^The  only  dedication,'  Goldsmith  continues,  ^I  ever 
made  was  to  my  brother,  because  I  loved  him  better  than  most 
other  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit  me  to  inscribe  this  poem 
to  you.*  *  Cold  hand,  warm  heart,'  has  passed  into  a  proverb  ; 
and  Reynolds  is  an  example  that,  if  often  false,  it  is  sometimes 
signally  true.  The  imputation  of  Mrs.  *Thrale,  like  so  many 
others,  entirely  fails.  Not  one  serious  charge  has  yet  been 
brought  against  Sir  Joshua,  whether  in  malice  or  misappre- 
hension, from  which  he  cannot  be  triumphantly  defended ;  and 
we  may  adopt  almost  literally  the  loving  couplet  of  Gold- 
smithy^- 

'  Here  Beynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind. 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  bdund.' 


Art.  V. — The  Albert  Nyanza  T  Great  Basin  of  the  NiUy  and  ex- 
phration  of  the  Nile  Sources,  By  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A., 
r  .R.G.S.,  Gold  Medsdlist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
London,  1866. 

WE  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  record  of 
Mr.  Baker's  expedition  in  search  of  the  great  lake  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  which  he  spent 
nearly  four  years  of  his  enterprising  life.  The  undertaking 
involved  an  almost  unparalleled  amount  of  anxiety  and  difficulty, 
bat  it  was  ultimately  crowned  with  complete  success.  He 
fitted  out  entirely  at  his  own  expense  a  costly  expedition, 
receiving  no  pecuniary  support  whatever  either  from  the  public 
or  the  Government,  and  it  has  resulted  in  some  very  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  more  par- 
dctdarly  of  the  Basin  of  the  Nile.  In  a  former  number  of  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  *  we  were  enabled  to  refer,  but  only  in  a 
very  cursory  manner,  to  the  successful  labours  of  this  most 
energetic  explorer.  If  we  were,  and  still  are,  unable  to 
assent  to  all  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Baker  drew  from  his 
discovery,  we  must  at  all  events  emphatically  express  our 
high   appreciation    of    the    qualities  which    enabled    him    to 
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triumph  over  difficulties  which  would  have  daunted  most 
other  men,  and  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  his  explo* 
ration.  Mr.  Baker  had  not  been  unknown  to  fame  before 
this  crowning  exploit  of  his  adventurous  career.  As  a  sports- 
man, a  traveller,  and  a  geographer,  he  has  gathered  laurels  in 
other  lands.  He  has  hunted  the  elephant  in  Ceylon,  pursued 
the  giraffe  in  Southern  Africa,  and  explored  the  tributaries  of 
the  Blue  Nile  in  Abyssinia.  In  investigating  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  Nile,  he  conclusively  proved,  that  however 
remote  the  source  of  the  river  may  be,  the  annual  inundation, 
and  consequently  the  fertility  of  Lower  Egypt,  are  chiefly  caused 
by  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  which  drain  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Abyssinia,  and  pour  their  impetuous  floods  for  three 
months  into  the  great  river  of  Egypt  at  and  below  Khartoum. 
A  special  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  expedition  of  Mr. 
Baker  in  search  of  the  lake  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was 
informed  by  Captain  Speke.  He  was  accompanied  in  his 
wanderings  by  his  youthful  wife,  who  cheered  and  sustained 
him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  arduous  journey.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  how  an  European  lady,  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  refinement,  could  have  survived  die  hardships  and  privations 
inseparable  from  four  years  of  African  travel.  To  her  spirit 
and  perseverance  Mr.  Baker^  nevertheless,  attributes  his  success. 
Prostrated  as  he  often  was  by  fever,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
he  owes  his  life,  he  says,  to  her  care,  while,  weary  and  footsore, 
she  followed  him  with  unflagging  energy  but  often  with  faltering 
steps,  until  the  great  object  of  his  expedition  had  been  attained. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  space  to  which  we  are 
restricted  to  follow  Mr.  Baker  in  detail  throughout  his  long  wan- 
derings. We  can  only,  therefore,  present  a  slight  sketch  of  his 
extraordinary  journey.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  in  pass- 
ing that  his  contributions  to  ethnology  and  natural  history  are 
also  valuable  and  important,  and  the  sportsman  will  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  animated  narratives  of  the  hunting  expeditions,  by 
which  Mr.  Baker  was  enabled  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  long 
residence  among  savage  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  • 

In  March,  1861,  Mr.  Baker  organised  the  expedition  by  which 
he  hoped,  he  says,  to  reach  the  *  sources  of  the  Nile,'  or  at  least 
to  verify  the  discoveries  of  his  precursors  in  the  task  of  tracing 
the  great  river  to  its  fountain-head.  Captains  Speke  and  Grant 
were  at  that  time  believed  to  be  on  their  route  to  England  from 
the  south,  supposing  that  they  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  crossing  Equatorial  Africa.  Mr.  Baker  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  them  with  supplies  at  Gondokoro,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  turn  to  account  any  information  which  they 
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might  communicate,  thinking  it  probable  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  complete  their  explorations  should  they  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  leave  them  unfinished.  To  Gonr 
dokoro  accordingly  Mr.  Baker  proceeded  by  a  tedious  boat- 
joniney  up  the  Nile  from  Khartoum.  The  country  through  which 
he  passed  he  describes  as  a  dismal  wilderness  of  reeds,  which 
exclude  from  the  sight  every  object  which  can  suggest  even  the 
idea  of  civilisation.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  living  to  be 
seen  from  the  river.  Even  the  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are 
concealed  by  the  gigantic  rushes  which  rise  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream ;  and  day  after  day  were  passed  in  threading  a  laby- 
rinth of  marshes  penetrated  by  a  sluggish  river,  itself  covered 
with  floating  vegetation.  The  voyage  from  Khartonm  to  Gon- 
dokoTO  must  have  tried  the  temper  alike  of  man  and  beast,  for 
the  horses,  donkeys,  and  camels  turned  vicious,  and  bit  and 
fought  with  each  other  in  the  boats.  This  portion  of  the  Nile 
is,  Mr.  Baker  says,  perfectly  '  heart-breaking.'  The  occasional 
capture  of  a  hippopotamus  may  perhaps  somewhat  alleviate  the 
misery  of  the  voyage.  Mr.  Baker  appears  to  have  found  this 
animal  especially  valuable  in  a  culinary  sense.  Hip^potamus 
soup,  he  says,  bears  the  same  relation  to  turtle  soup  diat  real 
turtle  does  to  mock  turtle.  By  boiling  the  fat,  flesh  and  skin 
together,  a  most  sumptuous  repast  is  produced ;  the  thick  skin  of 
die  hippopotamus  assuming  die  appearance  of  the  green  fat  of 
the  turtle,  but  being  infinitely  superior.  After  this  announce- 
ment it  is  possible  that  the  hippopotamus  may  hereafter  be 
heard  of  elsewhere  than  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Gondo- 
koro  (lat.  4^  55'  N.)  is  merely  a  station  for  ivory  traders,  and  is 
occupied  only  for  about  two  months  in  the  year.  The  natives  of 
the  country,  the  Barri  tribe,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  fero- 
city and  for  the  skill  with  which  they  construct  their  poboned 
weapons.  The  most  virulent  poison  is  derived  from  the  root  of  a 
tree,  the  milky  juice  of  which  yields  a  resin  that  is  smeared  over 
the  arrow.  The  juice  of  the  euphorbia,  boiled  to  the  consistence 
of  tar,  is  also  used.  The  effect  of  the  poison  is  to  corrode  the  flesh, 
which,  after  severe  inflammation,  drops  off  the  bone.  The  arrows 
are  barbed  with  diabolical  ingenuity,  being  made  with  pointed 
heads  fitting  into  sockets,  which  become  detached  from  the 
arrows  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  withdraw  them ;  thus  the 
barb  remains  in  the  wound,  and  the  poison  is  rapidly  absorbed. 
These  people  have  no  hesitation  in  shooting  an  arrow  at  any 
stranger  whom  they  happen  to  see.  Gondokoro  is  a  depot  for  the 
slave  trade,  the  existence  of  which  still  disgraces  the  government 
of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy,  and  Mr.  Baker  was  not  unreasonably 
regarded  at    Khartoum  as  a  spy  of  the  British   Government. 

(^Whenever 
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Whenever  he  approached  the  encampments  of  the  ^  ivory  traders ' 
he  heard  the  clanking  of  chains,  as  the  slaves  were  being  driven 
into  their  places  of  concealment  At  Gondokoro  Mr.  Baker's  first 
serious  difficulty  occurred.  His  escort  and  porters  mutinied,  bat 
were  brought  back  to  their  duty  by  a  well-timed  display  of  Mr. 
Baker's  personal  prowess,  and  in  all  his  subsequent  differences 
with  his  followers  he  never  had  occasion  to  use  a  more  effective 
instrument  of  coercion  than  his  fist.  Indeed  the  ringleader  of  the 
emeute,  after  his  ^  punishment,'  protested  that  no  one  would  be 
so  true  as  himself,  and  that,  in  any  conflict  with  the  natives,  every 
arrow  should  pass  through  his  body  before  it  reached  that  of  his 
respected  commander. 

On  February  16th,  1863,  firing  was  suddenly  heard  in  the 
distance.  Speke  and  Grant  were  approaching  Gondokoro,  and 
their  followers  were  discharging  their  muskets  by  way  of  re- 
joicing. 

'  When  I  first  met  them,'  says  Mr.  Baker,  *  they  were  walking  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  towards  my  boats.  At  a  distance  of  about 
a  hmidred  yards  I  recognised  my  old  friend  Speke,  and  with  a  heart 
beating  with  joy  I  took  off  my  cap  and  gave  a  welcome  hnfrah  I  as  I 
ran  towards  him.  For  the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  me;  ten 
years'  growth  of  beard  and  moustache  had  worked  a  chimge ;  and  as  I 
was  totally  unexpected,  my  sudden  appearance  in  the  centre  of  Alrica 
appeared  to  him  incredible.  I  hardly  required  an  intrdduction  to  his 
companion,  as  we  felt  already  acquainted,  and  after  the  transports  of 
this  happy  meeting  we  walked  together  to  my  diahbiah;  my  men 
surrounding  us  with  smoke  and  noise  by  keeping  up  an  unremitting 
fire  of  musketry  the  whole  way.  We  were  shortly  SjBated  on  deck 
under  the  awning,  and  such  rough  fare  as  could  be  hastily  prepared 
was  set  before  these  two  ragg^,  careworn  specimens  of  AMcan 
travel,  whom  I  looked  upon  with  feelings  ot  pride  as  my  own 
countrymen.  As  a  good  diip  arrives  in  harbour,  battered  and  torn 
by  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  yet  sound  in  her  frame  and  seaworthy 
to  the  last,  so  both  these  gallant  travellers  arrived  in  Gondokoro. 
Speke  appeared  the  more  worn  of  the  two ;  he  was  excessively  lean, 
but  in  reality  he  was  in  good  tough  condition;  he  had  walked 
the  whole  way  from  Zanzibar,  never  having  once  ridden  during  that 
weajying  marcL  Grant  was  in  honourable  rags;  his  bare  knees 
projecting  through  the  remnants  of  trowsers  that  were  an  exhibition 
of  rough  industry  in  tailor's  work.  He  was  looking  tired  and  feverish, 
but  both  men  had  a  fire  in  the  eye  that  showed  the  spirit  that  had  led 
them  through.' 

Mr.  Baker  heard  from  Captain  Speke  of  the  existence  of  a 
lake,  which  he  termed  the  Little  Luta  Nzige,  but  of  which  the 
native  name  proved  to  be  the  ^M'wootan  N'zige,'  into  which 
the  river  which  Speke  had  partially  traced  from  the  Victoria 
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Nyanza  was  said  to  fall,  a  statement  which  he  had  been  nnable 
to  verify.  This  information  at  once  determined  Mr.  Baker  to 
endeavour  to  reach  the  lake,  which  he  conceived  must  have  a 
very  important  relation  to  the  Nile,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  prove 
to  be  its  actual  source. 

The  difficulties  of  African  travel  consist  less  in  the  hostility  of 
the  native  tribes  than  in  the  dishonesty,  treachery,  and  cowardice 
of  the  porters  and  the  armed  escort  The  head  of  an  exploring 
party  has  constantly  to  contend  with  disobedience,  and  to  sup- 
jness  incipient  mutiny.  After  a  few  days'  march  from  Gondokoro 
the  expedition  was  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant,  and  Mr.  Baker 
became  dependent  upon  a  band  of  slave  dealers,  who  called  them- 
selves Turkish  traders,  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  travels. 
By  presents  and  cajolery  he  won  over  the  chief  of  this  party  of 
brigands,  and,  although  an  unwilling  witness  to  many  acts  of 
atrocious  wickedness,  he  marched  with  them  through  countries 
which  with  his  reduced  escort  he  could  not  have  ventured  to 
enter. 

The  people  of  the  Latooka  country,  to  the  south  of  Gondokoro, 
where  Mr.  Baker  was  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  several 
months,  present  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  other  tribes  of  the 
White  Wile.  They  are  a  fine,  frank,  and  intelligent  race,  very 
difii^rent  from  the  crafty  savages  that  he  had  previously  met  with. 
This  superiority  is  attributed  to  their  affinity  with  the  Gallas, 
one  of  the  highest  types  of  the  native  African.  Cattle  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  country,  and  so  rich  are  the  Latookas 
in  oxen  that  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  are  constantly  housed 
in  the  principal  villages. 

The  only  covering  of  the  natives  is  a  head-dress,  the  body 
being  completely  nude,  but  upon  this  single  article  of  clothing 
the  most  elaborate  care  is  employed. 

^It  is  conmion,'  Mr.  Baker  says,  'to  observe  among  these  wild 
savages  the  oonstonmate  vanity  displayed  in  their  head-dresses. 
Every  tribe  has  a  distinct  and  unchanging  fashion  for  dressing  the 
hair ;  and  so  elaborate  is  the  coiffwre  that  hair-dressing  is  reduced  to 
a  science.  European  ladies  would  be  startled  at  the  fiEU^t,  that  to 
perfect  the  coiffure  of  a  man  requires  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten 
years  I  However  tedious  the  operation,  the  result  is  extraordinary. 
The  Latookas  wear  most  exquisite  helmets,  all  of  which  are  formed  of 
their  own  hair ;  and  are  of  course,  fixtures.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
inciedible,  but  a  minute  examination  shows  the  wonderful  per- 
severance of  years  in  producing  what  must  be  highly  inconvenient. 
The  thick  crisp  wool  is  woven  with  fine  twine,  formed  from  the  bark 
of  a  la-ee,  until  it  presents  a  thick  net- work  of  felt.  As  the  hair  grows 
tfirough  this  matted  substance  it  is  subjected  to  the  same  process, 
until,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  compact  substance  is  formed  like  a 
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strong  felt,  about  an  incli  and  a  half  thick,  that  has  been  trained  into 
the  shape  of  a  helmet.  A  strong  rim,  of  about  two  inches  deep,  is 
formed  by  sewing  it  together  witib  thread ;  and  the  front  part  of  tho 
helmet  is  protected  bj  a  piece  of  polished  copper ;  while  a  piece  (tf 
the  same  metal,  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  bi^op's  mitre  and  about 
a  foot  in  length,  forms  the  crest.  The  framework  of  the  helmet  being 
at  length  completed,  it  must  be  perfected  by  an  arrangement  of  beads, 
should  the  owner  of  the  head  be  sufficiently  rich  to  indulge  in  the 
coveted  distinction.  The  beads  most  in  fEushion  are  the  red  and 
the  blue  porcelain,  about  the  size  of  smaU  peas.  These  are  sewn  on 
the  surface  of  the  felt,  and  so  beaittifully  arranged  in  sections  of  blue 
and  red  that  the  entire  helmet  appears  to  be  formed  of  beads ;  and  the 
handsome  crest  of  polished  copper,  surmounted  by  ostrich  plumes, 
gives  a  most  dignified  and  martial  appearance  to  this  elaborate  head- 
dress. No  helmet  is  supposed  to  be  complete  without  a  row  of  cowrie- 
shells  stitched  around  ^e  rim  so  as  to  form  a  solid  edge.' 

The  women  of  Latooka  are  exceedingly  plain,  but  seldom  under 
four  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  with  enormous  limbs.  They 
wear  false  hair  like  horses'  tails,  made  of  fine  twine  smeared  with 
grease,  and  red  ochre  to  give  it  the  fashionable  colour.  The 
passion  for  beads,  the  jewelry  of  Africa,  is  also  strong.  It  was 
most  amusing,  Mr.  Baker  says,  to  witness  the  Chiefs  delight  at  a 
string  of  fifty  little  'berrets'  (opal  beads  of  the  size  of  marbles), 
and  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  country  for  the  first  time, 
and  were  accordingly  highly  prized.  They  were  inspected  with 
undisguised  delight,  but  the  Chief  requested  another  string  of 
them  for  his  wife. 

'Accordingly,'  Mr.  Baker  continues,  *a  present  for  the  lady  was 
added  to  the  already  large  pile  of  beads  that  lay  heaped  upon  the 
carpet.  After  surveying  his  treasures  with  pride,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  turning  to  the  interpreter  he  said,  ''  What  a  row  there  wiU 
be  in  the  family  when  my  other  wives  see  Bokk6  (his  head  wife) 
dressed  up  with  this  finery.  Tell  tho  '  Mattat '  that  unless  he  gives 
necklaces  for  each  of  my  other  wives,  they  wlQ  fight ! "  Accordingly 
I  asked  him  the  number  of  the  ladies  which  made  him  anxious.  He 
deliberately  began  to  count  upon  his  fingers,  and  having  exhausted 
the  digits  of  one  hand,  I  compromised  immediately,  begging  him  not 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  his  establishment,  and  presented  him  with 
about  three  pounds  of  various  beads,  to  be  divided  among  them.  He 
appeared  highly  delighted,  and  declared  his  intention  of  sending  all 
his  wives  to  pay  Mrs.  Baker  a  visit.' 

Mr.  Baker's  estimate  of  the  African  character  is  not  so  favourable 
as  that  of  some  other  travellers  ;  but  in  his  savage  home  the  n^^ 
is  not,  he  says,  on  the  whole,  so  bad  as  the  white  man  would 
probably  be  under  similar  conditions.  He  is  strongly  acted  upon 
by  the  evil  passions  of  human  nature,  but  there  is  not,  he  thinks. 
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tlie  exaggerated  vice  that  is  found  in  most  civilised  communities* 
The  low  status  of  women  may  generally  be  taken  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  society  has  not  advanced  far  beyond  its  rudiments, 
«od  their  treatment  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
progress  in  civilisation.  In  Africa  they  are  invariably  degraded 
ahnost  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation.  In  Latooka,  although 
the  people  are  in  many  respects  in  advance  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  die  condition  of  women  is  lamentably  low. 

'  W<nnen  are  so  far  appreciated  as  they  are  valuable  animals.  They 
grind  the  com,  fetch  the  water,  gather  firewood,  cement  the  floors, 
cook  the  food,  and  propagate  the  race ;  but  they  are  mere  servants, 
and  as  such  are  valuable.  The  price  of  a  good-looking,  strong  young 
wife,  who  could  carry  a  heavy  jar  of  water,  would  be  ten  cows  ;  thus 
a  man,  rich  in  cattle,  would  be  rich  in  domestic  bliss,  as  he  could 
command  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  However  delightful  may  be  a 
family  of  daughters  in  England,  they  nevertheless  are  costly  treasures; 
but  in  Latooka,  and  throughout  savi^e  lands,  they  are  exceedingly 
profitable.  The  simple  rule  of  proportion  will  suggest  that  if  one 
daughter  is  worth  ten  cows,  ten  daughters  must  be  worth  a  hundred, 
therefore  a  large  family  is  the  source  of  wealth ;  the  girls  produce 
the  cows,  and  the  boys  milk  them.  All  being  perfecUy  naked  (I 
mean  the  girls  and  the  boys),  there  is  no  expense,  and  Ihe  children 
act  as  herdsmen  to  the  flocks  as  in  the  patriarchal  times.  A  multi- 
plicity of  wives  thus  increases  wealth  by  the  increase  of  family.  I 
am  afindd  this  practical  state  of  afiGurs  will  be  a  strong  barrier  to 
missionary  enterprise. 

*'  A  savage  holds  to  his  cows,  and  his  women,  but  especially  to  his 
eotos.  In  a  razzia  fight  he  will  seldom  stand  for  the  sake  of  his  wives, 
but  when  he  does  fight  it  is  to  save  his  cattle.* 

The  *  traders*  with  whom  it  was  Mr.  Baker's  fate  to  be  asso- 
ciated, having  by  their  excesses  exasperated  the  natives  of  Latooka 
beyond  endurance,  at  length  raised  the  country  against  them,  thus 
greatly  endangering  the  safety  of  Mr.  Baker  and  his  party.  At 
dead  of  night  the  boom  of  the  great  war-drum,  or  nogara,  was 
suddenly  heard,  and  the  signal  was  answered  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  and  plains.  The  whole  country  was  in  arms.  Col- 
lecting his  scattered  force  into  a  small  enclosure,  Mr.  Baker  made 
preparations  for  defence ;  Mrs.  Baker,  in  charge  of  the  reserve 
ammunition,  taking  her  part  in  the  measures  for  meeting  the  ex- 
pected attack,  by  laying  out  on  a  mat,  in  readiness  for  the  approach- 
ing conflict,  ball-cartridges, powder-flasks,  wadding,  and  percussion 
caps.  The  Turkish  drums  beat  to  arms,  their  steady  and  continual 
roU  responding  a  defiance  to  the  great  nogara.  The  natives  finding 
the  whole  party  well  prepared  and  well  posted,  declined  the 
engagement,  justly  thinking  that  fifty  men  armed  with  muskets 
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and  rifles  would  be  safe  against  a  host  whose  only  weajxms  were 
arrows  and  lances. 

The  tedium  of  a  protracted  residence  in  the  country  of  Latooka 
was  alleviated  by  those  field  sports  which  Mr.  Baker  has  always 
so  keenly  enjoyed,  and  as  the  Latookas  refused  to  sell  their  cattle 
the  party  was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  gun  for  its  supply  of  animal 
f(XKi.  Feathered  game  abounded,  and  he  was  often  able  to  bag  a 
dozen  wild  ducks  and  geese  before  breakSstst  For  more  ezdlmg 
sport,  elephants  were  to  be  met  with  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
capital.  From  one  of  these  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life : 
instead  of  hunting,  having  been  himself  hunted  for  a  consideraUe 
distance  by  a  huge  elephant,  which  was  constantly  within  twelve 
yards  of  his  horse's  tail,  with  trunk  stretched  out  to  seise  it; 
but  the  elephant  suddenly  gave  up  the  chase,  in  which,  if  he  had 
persevered  for  another  hundred  yards,  he  would  certainly  have 
*  bagged '  both  Mr.  Baker  and  his  horse,  which  immediately  after- 
wards sank  down  from  exhaustion. 

Quitting  the  Latooka  country,  Mr.  Baker  and  his  party  pro- 
ceeded to  the  country  of  Obbo,  the  natives  of  which  he  describes 
as  being  very  diflerent  from  the  Latookas  in  language  and  ap- 
pearance. They  are  not,  like  the  Latookas,  quite  naked,  unless 
when  they  paint  their  bodies  in  stripes  of  red  and  yellow  for  war ; 
but  their  usual  covering  consists  of  die  prepared  slans  of  antelopes 
and  goats  slung  over  the  shoulder,  forming  a  not  unpictures^ue 
costume.  Their  head-dress  is  very  neat,  the  woolly  hair  being 
matted  and  worked  with  thread  into  a  form  like  a  beaver's  tail 
Like  the  more  martial  head-dress  of  the  Latookas,  it  requires  many 
years  to  complete.  The  scenery  of  the  Obbo  country  must 
be  particularly  attractive.  Winding  through  mountain  gorges 
clothed  with  forests,  with  bare  granite  peaks  towering  above  io 
the  height  of  5000  feet,  Mr.  Baker  and  his  party  traversed 
valleys  situate  between  hills  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high;  on 
the  tops  of  each  of  which  were  perched  villages,  their  positions 
evidently  having  been  chosen  for  security.  The  air  was  invigo- 
rating, and  perfumed  by  countless  wild  flowers,  while  festoons  of 
the  wild  g^pe  hung  suspended  from  every  tree.  The  town  of 
Obbo,  4^  2'  N.  lat.,  was  forty  miles  south-west  of  Tanangolfe 
Mr.  Baker's  head-quarters  in  Latooka. 

After  descending  from  these  highlands  the  country  became 
uninteresting,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  being  so  great  that  the 
population  was  almost  overpowered  by  the  superabundant  ve^ 
tation.  Pines  ten  feet  high,  interwoven  with  creeping  pl«n*^ 
formed  a  network  that  only  elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  hoSsXces 
could  break  through,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  traversiBg 
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the  conntry  except  by  the  narrow  paths  made  by  the  natives.  Of 
the  people  Mr.  Baker  gives  a  rather  favourable  account.  They 
never  asked  for  presents.  The  Chief  maintained  his  authority 
principally  by  his  hold  upon  the  superstition  of  his  subjects.  He 
professed  to  be  a  great  rain  doctor,  and  pretended  to  apportion 
the  supply  according  to  the  liberality  of  the  people ;  his  maxim 
being  *  No  goats  no  rain.'  He  had  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
children  living,  and  each  of  his  villages  was  governed  by  one  of 
his  sons,  thus  the  entire  government  was  quite  a  family  afiair. 
Although  devoid  even  of  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the 
whole  people  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  most  abject  super- 
stition. Mr.  Baker,  nevertheless,  ventured  to  leave  Mrs.  Baker 
at  the  capital  while  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  River  Assuva, 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  cross  on  his  route  to  Unyoro.  The 
King  pledged  himself  to  watch  over  her  safety,  placed  a  spell  upon 
the  door  of  her  hut  that  nothing  evil  might  enter  it  during  her 
husband's  absence,  and  ordered  his  sons  to  mount  guard  before  it 
by  tonis,  night  aad  day.  : 

Having  lost  all  his  camels  and  horses,  and  the  only  means  of 
tnmsport  left  being  eight  donkeys,  Mr.  Baker,  weakened  by 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  prepared  once  more  for  his  journey 
soudi.  He  and  his  wife  had  both  suffered  greatly  from  the  climate 
of  Obbo,  where  they  were  detained  far  longer  than  was  pleasant. 
The  last  donkey  having  died,  and  travelling  on  foot  being  impos- 
sible in  his  weak  state,  Mr.  Baker  purchased  and  trained  three 
oxen  for  riding  instead  of  horses.  The  Turkish  party,  over 
which  Mr.  Baker  had  now  acquired  great  influence,  consented  to 
accompany  him  to  Unyoro,  the  country  of  King  Kamrasl,  on 
the  promise  that  he  would  obtain  from  him  a  quantity  of  ivory 
that  would  make  his  fortune. 

In  passing  through  the  conntry  of  the  Shooa,  which  Mr.  Baker 
describes  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  fowls,  butter, 
and  goats  were  abundant  and  cheap.  Beads  to  purchase  them 
were  of  great  value,  few  having  before  been  seen  in  the  country. 
The  people  were  gentle  in  their  manners  and  obliging.  The  cul- 
tivation was  superior  to  any  that  had  been  previously  seen 
on  our  journey.  In  January,  1864,  the  party  left  Shooa,  invigo- 
rated by  the  fine  air  and  abundant  food  of  the  country,  and 
enteved  on  a  wide  expanse  of  prairie  country,  then  a  wooded 
district,  but  so  diok^  with  tall  grass  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  without  burning  it  before  them.  From  an  elevated 
position  Mr.  Baker  saw  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after 
leavHig  Shooa,  at  sunrise,  a  bank  of  fog  hanging  over  a  distant 
valley,  and  in  the  evening  he  reached  the  *  Somerset  River' 
(Speke's  Nile),  which  he  found  about  150  yards  in  width,  and 
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running  in  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  between  Ugh  cliffs 
clothed  with  groves  of  palm  and  banana.  Ascending  tibe  right 
bank  of  the  stream  he  at  length  approached  the  Karuma  Falls, 
the  termination  of  Speke's  discoveries  and  the  place  at  which  he 
quitted  the  river  in  his  march  to  Gondokoro.  We  quote  the 
account  of  his  reception  by  the  people  there : — 

'The  heights  were  crowded  with  natives,  and  a  canoe  was  sent 
across  to  within  parleying  distance  of  our  side,  as  the  roar  of  the 
rapids  prevented  our  voices  from  being  heard  except  at  a  short 
distance.  Bacheeta  now  explained,  that  ^  Speke's  brother  had  arrived 
from  his  country  to  pay  Eamrasi  a  visit,  and  had  brought  him  valuable 
presents." 

"Why  has  he  brought  so  many  men  with  him?"  inquired  the 
people  from  the  canoe. 

"  There  are  so  many  presents  for  the  M'Eamma  (king)  that  he  has 
many  men  to  carry  them,"  shouted  Bacheeta. 

"Let  us  look  at  him,"  cried  the  headman  in  the  boat.  Bitving 
prepared  for  the  introduction  by  changing  my  clothes  in  a  grove 
of  plantains  for  my.  dressing-room,  and  altering  my  costume  to  a 
tweed  suit,  something  similar  to  that  worn  by  Speke,  I  climbed  up  a 
high  and  almost  perpendicular  rock  that  formed  a  natural  pinnacle  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and,  waving  my  cap  to  the  crowd  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  looked  almost  as  imposing  as  Nelson  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

'  I  instructed  Bacheeta,  who  climbed  up  the  giddy  height  after  me, 
to  shout  to  the  people  that  an  English  lady,  my  wife,  had  also  arrived, 
and  that  we  wished  immediately  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and 
his  family,  as  we  had  come  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  treatment 
of  Speke  and  Grant,  who  had  arrived  safe  in  their  own  country. 
Upon  this  being  explained  and  repeated  several  times,  the  canoe 
Approached  the  e^ore. 

*  I  ordered  all  our  people  to  retire,  and  to  conceal  themselves  among 
the  plantains,  that  the  natives  might  not  be  startled  by  so  imposing  a 
force,  while  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  advanced  alone  to  meet  Eamrasi's 
people,  who  were  men  of  «ome  importance.  Upon  landing  through 
the  high  reeds,  they  immediately  recognised  the  similarity  of  my 
beard  and  general  complexion  to  that  of  Speke ;  and  their  welcome 
was  at  once  displayed  by  the  most  extravagant  dancing  and  gesticula- 
ting with  lances  and  shields,  as  though  intending  to  attack,  rushing  at 
me  with  the  points  of  their  lances  thrust  close  tomyfitce,  and  shouting 
and  singing  in  great  excitement.' 

The  Karuma  Falls  are  not  imposing,  being  only  five  feet  in 
height,  but  descend  regularly  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  extending  like 
a  wall  across  the  river.  The  party  were  ferried  across  the  stream 
and  entered  the  territory  of  King  Kamrasi.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  proportion  as  the  equatorial  region  of  Africa  is  approached 
there  is  an  evident  advance  in  civilisation,  as  indicated,  at  least, 
by  the  partial  adoption  of  clothing.     In  the  country  of  the  Unyoro 
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the  people  prepare  goat-skins  with  great  skill,  making  them  up 
into  mantles  with  a  neatness  and  finish  that  would  not  discredit 
an  JEuropean  tailor.  Articles  of  dress  would  be  taken  to  any 
extent  in  exchange  for  ivory  in  Unyoro ;  beads  also  are  valuable, 
beings  extremely  scarce. 

The  journey  in  the  direction  of  the  great  lake  of  which  Mr. 
Baker  was  in  search  now  became  very  exciting;  its  position 
was  ^well  known  to  the  natives  with  whom  he  communicated, 
and  it  was  always  described  as  being  much  larger  than  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza.  The  capital  of  Kamrasi  is  merely  a  large  village 
of  §pras8-huts.  The  king's  character  is  described  as  being  a  com- 
pound of  avarice,  duplicity,  and  cowardice.  In  his  abject  terror 
at  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish  party  in  his  dominions  he  ordered  his 
brother  to  personate  him.  The  representative  was  as  false  and 
treacherous  as  his  august  relative,  informing  Mr.  Baker  that  the 
Lake  *  M'wootan  N'zige '  was  a  full  six  months' journey  from  the 
capital.  On  hearing  this  all  the  porters  deserted.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  court,  however,  told  the  truth,  under  the  influence  of 
a  bribe,  informing  Mr.  Baker  that  the  lake  was  only  a  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  capital,  and  that  he  had  himself  reached  it  in 
that  time.  Arrangements  were  at  length  made  for  the  journey  to 
the  lake,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  native  porters  having  been 
obtained,  not,  however,  until  the  king  by  his  deputy  had  ex- 
torted everything  of  value  from  Mr.  Baker  but  his  watch.  He 
had  coolly  requested  that  Mrs.  Baker  might  be  left  behind  at 
coart  while  the  party  proceeded  to  the  lake,  offering  Mr.  Baker 
as  many  wives  as  he  chose  to  select  In  ihis  short  journey  to 
the  lake  Mr.  Baker  was  subject  to  the  greatest  trial  to  which  he 
had  yet  been  exposed.  His  gentle  but  heroic  wife  was  struck 
down  by  a  coup  de  soleil;  brain  fever  and  delirium  ensued,  and 
so  hopeless  was  the  prospect  of  her  recovery,  that  in  the  crisis 
of  her  illness  one  of  the  escort  put  a  new  handle  to  his  pickaxe 
and  sought  for  a  suitable  place  to  dig  her  grave.  Mrs.  Baker 
nevertheless  recovered,  after  every  ray  of  hope  had  disappeared, 
to  partake  of  her  husband's  triumph,  now  on  the  point  of  being 
achieved : — 

'For  several  days  past  our  guides  had  told  us  that  we  were  very 
near  the  lake,  and  we  were  now  assured  that  we  should  reach  it  on  the 
moiTow.  I  had  noticed  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  at  an  immense 
distance  west,  and  I  had  imagined  that  the  lake  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  this  chain ;  but  I  was  now  informed  that  those  mountains  formed 
the  western  frontier  of  the  M'wootan  N'zige,  and  that  the  lake  was 
actually  within  a  march  of  Parkani.  I  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  we  were  so  near  the  object  of  our  search    The  guide  Eabonga 

now 
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now  appeared,  and  declared  that  if  we  started  early  on  the  following 
morning  we  should  be  able  to  wash  in  the  lake  by  noon  I 

'  That  night  I  hajrdlj  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  reach  the 
''  sources  of  the  Nile."  In  my  nightiy  dreams  during  that  arduous 
voyage  I  had  always  failed,  but  alter  so  much  hard  work  and  per- 
severance the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at 
the  mysterious  fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great 
reservoir  of  Nature  that  ever  since  creation  had  baffled  all  disoovery. 

'I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven  through  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  in  sickness,  starvation^  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden 
source ;  and  when  it  had  appeaoed  impossible,  we  had  both  determined 
to  die  upon  the  road  rather  than  return  defeated.  Was  it  possible 
that  it  was  so  near,  and  that  to-morrow  we  could  say  "  the  work  is 
accomplished  "  ? 

^liiih  March, — The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring  my 
ox  after  the  guide,  who,  having  been  promised  a  double  handful 
of  beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment.  The  day  broke  beautiiblly  clear,  and  having  crossed  a 
deep  valley  between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  opposite  slope.  I 
hurried  to  the  summit.  The  glory  of  our  prize  burst  suddenly  upon 
me!  There,  like  a  sea  of  quiclrailver,  lay  far  beneath  the  grand 
ezpanise  of  water, — a  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  soutii  and  souHi- 
west,  gHtteriug  in  the  noon-day  sun ;  and  on  the  west,  at  fifty  or 
sixty  imles'  distance,  blue  mountains  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake 
to  a  height  of  about  7000  feet  above  its  level." 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment ;  here  was 
the  reward  for  all  our  labour — for  the  years  of  tenacity  with  which  we 
had  toiled  through  Africa.  England  had  won  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  I  Long  before  I  reached  this  spot,  I  had  arranged  to  give 
three  cheers  with  all  our  men  in  English  style  in  honour  of  the 
discovery,  but  now  that  I  looked  down  upon  the  great  inland  sea 
lying  nestled  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  and  thought  how  vainly 
mankind  had  sought  these  sources  throughout  so  many  ages,  and 
reflected  that  I  had  been  the  humbia  instrument  permitted  to  unravel 
this  portion  of  the  great  mystery  wheu  so  many  greater  than  I  had 
failed,  I  felt  too  serious  to  vent  my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for  victory^ 
and  I  sincerely  thanked  God  for  having  guided  and  supported  us 
through  all  dangers  to  the  good  end.  I  was  about  1500  feet  above 
the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep  granite  cliff  upon  those 
welcome  waters — upon  that  vast  reservoir  which  nourished  Egypt  and 
brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilderness — ^upon  that  great  source  so 
long  hidden  from  mankind ;  that  source  of  bounty  and  of  blesaingB  to 
millions  of  human  beings;  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  objeote  in 
nature,  I  determined  to  honour  it  with  a  great  name.  As  an  inb- 
perishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen 
and  deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  great  lake  ''the 
Albert  N'yaujza."  The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  are  the  two 
sources  of  the  Nile. 

«The 
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*  The  zigzag  path  to  descend  to  the  lake  was  so  steep  and  dangerous 
thai  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was  to 
iike  them  to  Mieigungo  and  wait  for  our  arrival.  We  commenced  the 
descent  of  the  steep  pass  on  foot.  I  led  the  way,  grasping  a  stout 
bunboo.  My  wife  in  extreme  weakness  tottered  down  ^e  pass, 
aqyporting  herself  upon  my  shoulder,  and  stopping  to  rest  every 
twenty  paces.  ^  After  a  toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak 
wiih  years  of  fever,  but  for  the  moment  strengthened  by  success, 
we  gained  the  level  plain  below  the  cliff.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile 
thxoogli  flat  sandy  mestdows  of  fine  turf  interspersed  with  trees 
and  biuli,  brought  us  to  the  water's  edge.  The  wavea  were  rolling 
upon  a  white  pebbly  beach :  I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  wi<£i 
heat  and  fsttigne,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply  from 
the  Sources  of  the  NUe.' 

We  have  in  the  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  freely  expressed  our  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  great  geographical  discovery,  together  with  our  view 
of  its  bearings  on  the  great  problem  of  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
That  much  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  the  honour 
of  having  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile  can  be  unhesi- 
tatingly assigned  to  any  explorer  is  unquestionable.  Captain 
Speke  was  as  positive  that  he  had  discovered  'the  source 
of  the  Nile '  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as  Mr.  Baker  is  that  the 
Albert  Nyanza  is  the  fountain  head ;  or  rather,  to  use  his 
own  language,  *the  great  basin  of  the  Nile,  that  receives 
every  drop  of  toater^  even  from  the  passing  shower  to  the 
roaring  mountain  torrent,  that  drains  from  Central  Africa  towards 
the  North,*  *the  one  great  reservoir  into  which  everything 
must  drain,'  and  which  ^monopolises  the  head-waters  of  the 
Nile '  (voL  iL  pp.  103,  104).  He  denominates  the  river  which 
flows  into  the  Albert  Nyanza  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  the 
*  Somerset  River^'  and  it  is  so  marked  on  the  map  of  his  route 
which  Captain  Speke  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baker  at  Gondo- 
koro,  which  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  Captain  Speke  did 
not  himself  believe  that  river  to  be  the  Nile.  He  alone,  it  has 
been  said,  discovers  who  proves ;  and  the  proof  of  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  as  yet  far  from  complete.  We  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  the  north-west,  nor  are 
we  in  possession  of  any  precise  information  with  reiqiect  to  its 
effluent,  which,  in  conformity  with  physical  laws,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  at  one  of  its  extremities  rather  than  at 
its  side.  The  lake  at  Magungo,  the  furthest  northerly  point 
reached  by  Mr.  Baiker,  contracts  to  about  seventeen  miles  in 
width,  and  further  north  appeared  a  *  tail-like  continuation'  of 
the  water  and  a  valley  of  high  reeds,  and  through  this  valley  Mr. 
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Baker  informs  us  the  Nile  flows ;  but  he  does  not,  if  we  rightljr 
understand  him,  affirm  that  he  actually  saw  the  stream  itself,  ol* 
that  it  was  possible  to  see  it  from  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,, 
and  the  lake  he  distinctly  says  extended  for  an  unknown  distsuice 
further  to  the  north-west* 

We  are  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Baker  for  his  heroic  perseverance,^ 
and  are  aware  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil 
his  own  wish,  which  was  ^  to  descend  the  Nile  in  canoes  fromb 
its  exit  from  the  lake,  with  his  own  men  as  boatmen ; '  but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  thus  prevented  by  uncontrollable^ 
circumstances  from  completing  his  researches  on  the  Albert. 
Nyanza,  and  that  he  has  for  the  present  left  its  connexion  with  the 
Nile  to  rest  on  evidence  short  of  actual  and  positive  proof. 
Tradition,  not  less  than  modem  discovery,  certainly  points  to  the 
high  probability  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Nile  from  a  lake,, 
or  rather  from  a  chain  of  lakes.  Ptolemy  assigns  its  origin  to 
two  lakes  connected  with  each  other.  The  Arabian  geographers^ 
although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  able  to  determine 
the  situation  of  places  by  correct  astronomical  observations,  have 
in  their  rude  maps  of  equatorial  Africa  uniformly  represented 
the  Nile  as  emanating  from  a  lake.  The  recent  discoveries,  as 
far  as  they  go,  remarkably  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  these 
mediaeval  geographers,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the- 
Arabian  settlers  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  had  become  more  or 
less  accurately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
with  its  inhabitants.  We  stated  in  a  former  paper  on  this 
subject,!  that  an  Arabian  map  of  about  the  year  800  had  been, 
recently  brought  to  light  from  Lelewel's  *  G^ographie  du  Moyen 
Age,'  representing  the  source  of  the  Nile  as  being  in  a  lake*. 
A  still  later  map,  by  an  Arabian  geographer,  Edrisi,  (a.d.  1154), 
has  recently  been  published  in  a  German  work,:(  in  which  three 

*  To  prevent  mistakes  we  sabjoin  Mr.  Baker^s  words: — *  Due  N.  and  N.E.  the 
country  was  a  dead  flat,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  coald  reach,  was  an  extent  of 
bright  green  reed,  marking  the  coarse  of  the  Nile  as  it  made  its  exit  from  the- 
lake '  (p.  133).  *  The  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  lake  was  plain  enough  '  (p.  134;. 
'  I  now  saw  the  river  issuing  from  the  lake  within  eighteen  miles  from  Mayin^^o  * 
(p.  135).  *  We  saw  fW>m  our  point  at  Magungo  the  Koshi  and  Madi  coontnes, 
and  the  Nile  flowing  out  of  the  lake  through  them.  We  must  of  necessity  pass 
through  those  countnes  on  our  road  to  Gondokoro  direct  from  Karuma,  via  Shova  ;- 
and  should  we  not  meet  the  river  in  the  Madi  and  Koshi  country,  the  Nile  that 
we  now  saw  could  not  be  the  Nile  of  Gondokoro.  We  knew,  however,  that  it  was 
so,  as  Speke  and  Grant  had  gone  by  that  route,  and  had  met  the  Nile  near 
Miani's  tree,  in  lat  8°  34',  in  the  Madi  country,  the  Koshi  being  on  its  western, 
bank ;  thus,  as  we  were  now  at  the  Nile  head,  and  saw  it  passing  through,  &c  &c.' 
(p.  137). 

t  The  Nile.    Speke  and  Grant    *  Qoarterly  Review,*  No.  227. 

X  '  Geschichte  der  Erdlcunde  bis  auf  A.  von  Humboldt  und  Kirl  Ritter,  von« 
Oscar  Pesohel.*    Miinchen,  1865. 
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^reat  lakes  are  represented  as  connected  with  eacli  other^  and  the 
Nile  as  issuing  from  the  most  northerly.  This,  as  indicating^ 
the  three  great  lakes,  the  Victoria  Njanza,  the  Tanganyika,  and 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  corresponds  with  modern  explorations,  so  far 
as  they  have  yet  gone,  and  the  map  may  be  regarded,  if  the 
engraving^  be  substantially  accurate,  as  a  confirmation  of  the- 
hjpothesis  we  had  formerly  ventured  to  put  forth  of  the  con- 
nexion of  those  great  lakes  with  each  other. 

The  Albert  Nyanza  exceeds  in  grandeur  any  of  the  great  lakes 
that  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  7000  feet  in  height  on  its  western  side, 
and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Baker's  estimate,  at  least  sixty  miles  in 
i^dth  from  the  point  where  he  first  saw  it,  and  of  great  but 
unknown  extent  It  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  Even  at  the  great 
distance  which  Mr.  Baker  stood  from  the  opposite  shore  he  could 
plainly  distinguish  waterfalls  which,  seen  from  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  must  belong  to  very  considerable  streams.  Gorges  were 
also  visible,  through  which,  doubtless,  other  large  rivers  flow. 
Of  the  countries  to  the  west  of  the  lake  very  little  information 
was  obtained  beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  great  king- 
dom called  Malegga,  governed  by  a  powerful  king  who  possessed 
caooes  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  opposite  coast.  The- 
furthest  southern  point  reached  by  Mr.  Baker  was  lat.  1^  13',  from 
whence  he  navigated  the  lake  along  its  eastern  shore  for  thirteen 
days,  when  he  arrived  at  Magungo,  the  spot  where  the  river 
Somerset,  which  flows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  enters  the 
Albert  Nyanza.  This  stream  was  found  to  be  still  water  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  from  its  embouchure.  On  ascending 
it  further  the  banks  became  loftier  and  more  picturesque,  and  the 
roar  of  a  waterfall  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Upon  rounding 
a  comer  of  a  cliff  a  magnificent  sight  suddenly  burst  upon  the- 
view.  Between  wooded  hills,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
compressed  within  a  gorge  scarcely  fifty  yards  in  width,  the 
river  made  a  clear  leap  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar into  the  abyss  below.  This  great  waterfall  Mr.  Baker  named 
the  Murchison  Falls. 

After  a  detention  of  two  months  in  a  pestilential  country,  in 
which  both  Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife  suffered  cruelly  from  priva- 
tion and  fever,  the  real  King  of  Unyoro,  Kamrasi  himself,  conde- 
scended to  show  himself.*    Mr.  Baker,  to  appear  in  as  favourable 

*  This  was  about  the  same  spot  whence  they  had  started  npon  their  joomey  ta 
the  lake. 

a  light 
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a  light  as  possible,  doffed  his  ragged  garments  and  arrajed 
himself  in  full  Highland  costume.  The  King  of  Unyoro,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  kind  of  porch  in  front  of  a  hut,  hardly  con* 
descended  to  look  at  his  visitor  for  more  than  a  moment,  then 
turning  to  his  attendants,  made  some  remark  that  appeared 
to  Mr.  Baker  to  amuse  them  considerably,  as  they  all  grinned 
'as  litde  men  are  wont  to  do  when  a  great  man  makes  st 
bad  joke.'  Mr.  Baker  describes  the  king  as  a  remarkably  fine 
man,  with  a  handsome  face  and  a  dark-brown  complexion,  but 
with  a  peculiarly  sinister  expression  of  countenance.  He  was 
beautifully  clean  in  his  person,  and  was  dressed  in  a  mantle  of 
black  and  white  goat-skins.  The  king  fully  maintained  the  cha- 
racter which  Captain  Speke  had  given  of  him,  namely,  that  of  an 
importunate  and  insatiable  beggar,  demanding  Mr.  Baker's 
Highland  suit  as  a  proof  of  friendship,  then  his  rifle  and  his 
watch. 

Mr.  Baker,  while  residing  at  the.  court  of  King  Kamrasi,  ren* 
dered  an  important  service  by  hoisting  the  British  ensign  on  the 
occasion  of  an  attack  on  his  capital  by  a  band  of  Turks,  in  alli- 
ance with  a  native  tribe,  who  retired  on  being  informed  that 
the  country  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  The  king  was  astounded  at  the  effect  which  the  display 
of  the  British  flag  had  produced,  and  accordingly  asked  for  it  as 
a  talisman  against  future  aggressions. 

We  have  very  briefly  followed  Mr.  Baker  through  his  long 
journey  and  exciting  adventures.  His  return  to  Gondokoro  from 
Kamrasi's  country  was  almost  a  triumphal  march.  The  quantity 
of  ivory  which  the  leader  of  the  Turkish  expedition  had  obtained 
from  hun,  in  a  great  degree  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Baker, 
required  seven  hundred  porters  to  carry  it  and  the  provisions. 

This  narrative  of  Mr.  Baker's  wanderings  in  the  centre  of  Africa 
is  the  most  picturesque  description  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  world.  It  is  written  in 
excellent  taste  and  in  an  animated  and  vigorous  style.  It  abounds 
with  striking  incidents,  remarkable  situations,  sporting  adven- 
tures, and  valuable  geographical  information.  The  best  parts 
of  the  English  character  have  rarely  been  more  admirably  exem- 
plified than  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  manifold  trials,  perplexities, 
and  privations.  Deterred  by  no  difficulties,  self-possessed  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  inflexible  in  resolution,  and  with  a  keen 
perception  of  character  and  a  consummate  skill  in  turning  it  to 
account,  he  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities,  the  absence  of 
one  of  which  might  have  rendered  the  enterprise  a  failure,  and 
led  to  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  his  own  life  but  of  one  far  more 

precious 
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precnoos  in  his  estimatioa  than  his  own.  In  closing  this  short 
notice  of  his  work  we  cannot  but  givei  expression  to  the  hope 
that  he  may  long  enjoj  the  fame  which  he  has  so  fairly  earned  as 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  successful  of  African  explorers. 


Abt.  VI.— 1.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wikon.     By  the  Rev.  John 

Keble.     Parker,  1863. 
2.   TThe  Manx  Society  Publications,  1858-1865.     Douglas. 

WE  have  here  two  holy  men,  one  the  biographer  of  the 
other,  and  in  character  not  unlike  him :  twin  Suns  of 
the  Ghureh  of  whom  the  world  has  not  often  seen  the  equals,  and 
is  not  likely  soon  to  see  again.  It  behoves  us  to  approach  them 
reverently,  to  weigh  well  our  words,  and  suspect  our  verdict. 

Like  a  familiar  melody  of  our  childhood,  through  how  many  a 
year  of  life's  burdens 

''  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 
Of  hxunan  care  and  crime  " 

has  not  the  music  of  the  ^  Sweet  Psalmist '  of  Hursley  braced 
and  soothed  us  I  Alas  I  how  hard  to  believe  that  the  voice  which 
nttered  it  is  now  hushed  for  ever.  Nor  is  it  a  light  thing  for  us 
to  handle — we  would  say  presume  to  handle — the  life,  and 
measure  the  character,  of  sudii  a  man  as  Bishop  Wilson.  Need 
were,  we  should,  ascend  some  aerial  eminence,  above  the  din  and 
commuonplace  of  our  own  age,  and  survey  from  thence  all  the 
children  of  men.  Think  c^  the  long  length  of  his  patriarchal  age, 
and  venerable  sway,  wholly  and  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of 
his  Lord ;  think  of  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  in  which  he  '  lived 
and  moved,'  and  of  the  phylactery  of  holy  thoughts  which  ever 
guarded  him,  and  we  shall  apprehend  the  difficulty  of  our  task. 

The  test  of  a  righteous  man  lies  in  'the  spirit  of  hds  piaiyers. 
Wilsoa  was  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer :  and  therefore  he  could 
write  good  prayers.  In  the  '  Sacra  Privata,'  the  mariner  embark- 
ing on  his  deep-sea  fishings,  and  uncovering  himself  (as  is 
stiU  the  custom  in  Man)  in  prayer  for  a  successful  draught — 
the  convict  languishing  in  the  condemned  cell -^^  the  bride- 
groom glorying  in  his  bride — ^the  husband  and  wife  helping 
000  anaiher  in  the  trial-journey  of  life — the  huaband  leaning 
over  the  sick  couch  of  his  wife,  and  the  widower  in  his  agony 
— the  parent  invoking  God's  mercies  on  a  child,  and  the  child 
on  a  parent— are  all  provided  for.  The  loyal  subject  zealous 
for  his  sovereign — the  chaplain  interceding  for  his  patron,  or  the 
godfather  iar  the  godchild — the  bishop  preparing  for  his  instal- 

lation. 
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lation,  and  the  candidate  for  ordination — the  physician  hanging- 
in  hope  and  fear  over  his  patient — the  traveller  beginning  a 
long  journey — ^the  client  anxious  for  his  lawsuit,  and  the  con* 
scientious  judge  praying  that  he  may  administer  justice — ^here 
find  their  wants  anticipated  in  the  most  apt  and  devotional  lan- 
guage. When  we  meditate  upon  these  wonderful  efiiisions  fitted 
for  all  occasions  to  the  end  of  time,  and  of  all  but  inspired  excel* 
lence,  we  feel  that  we  are  holding  communion  with  one  who  is 
immeasurably  our  superior,  who  was  armed  with  a  spiritual 
panoply  that  few  men  can  put  on,  and  Who  walked  forth  to  the 
contests  of  life  with  an  unassailable  power. 

Another,  and  we  think  most  loveable,  characteristic  of  Wilson's 
mind  was  his  intense  realization  of  the  Divine  presence  on  every 
occasion,  and  his  recognition  of  all  the  common  and  special  pro- 
vidences of  life:  witness  the  following  devout  and  touching 
sentiment  which  Mr.  Keble  not  unaptly  places  at  the  beginning 
of  his  work : — '  If  Christians  would  but  accustom  themselves  to> 
render  to  God  the  glory  of  His  mercies — to  take  notice  of,  and . 
to  give  Him  thanks  for,  the  many  favours,  deliverances,  visitations^ 
or  chastisements  they  every  day  meet  with — they  would  most 
surely  engage  the  Divine  goodness  and  providence  to  multiply 
those  blessings  upon  them,  which  they  put  a  stop  to  by  their 
ingratitude.' 

Wilson  was  not  a  great  man,  yet  his  praise  has  '  gone  out  inta 
all  lands,'  and  his  place  will  know  him  long  after  the  memories 
of  more  distinguished  men  have  passed  entirely  away.  He  was 
not,  we  think,  in  some  respects  a  wise  man,  and  yet  he  did 
more  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  than  most  wise  men  have 
done.  Like  most  courageous  and  unflinching  men  of  principle, 
he  was  not  popular  in  his  generation,  and  yet  as  long  as 
England  is  England,  few  names  will  be  named,  *  wheresoever 
the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the  whole  world/  more  revered.  He 
took  no  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  othera — ^neither  with  the 
multitude  nor  the  powers  that  be — quite  the  contrary.  He  took 
no  part  in  English  politics ;  he  never  filled  his  honorary  place  iir 
the  House  of  Lords,  holding  that  a  Bishop  has  no  business  with 
politics.  He  refused  more  than  one  offer  of  promotion ;  for  Mai^ 
has  usually  been  a  stepping-stone  to  other  Sees,  and  might  have 
been  so  in  his  case.  He  made  a  conscientious  vow  never  to  be  a 
pluralist ;  he  was  in  frequent  collision  with  the  civil  powers ;  he 
seldom  stirred  from  his  home,  which  was  in  an  inaccessible 
comer  of  the  British  isles.  Whence  then  this  power,  this  fame, 
and  influence  ?  One  answer  seems  to  be,  he  went  straight  to  his 
point  without  compromise,  unmindful  of  personal  consequences,, 
and  that  point  was  with  him  always  one  of  conscience. 

i^^  Numerous 
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Namerous  as  have  been  the  biographies  of  Wilson,  we  cannot 
saj  that  we  are  satisfied  with  any  one  of  them.  The  records  of 
Ids  childhood,  and  indeed  of  his  early  life  generally,  are,  in  all, 
disappointingly  meagre;  nor  has  Mr.  Keble  been  able  to  add 
to  the  scanty  stock  of  information.  Almost  all  we  are  told  is 
tbat  he  was  bom  at  Burton  in  Cheshire,  in  1663,  of  respectable 
though  humble  parents ;  tbat  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Chester,  and 
finished  his  education  in  the  not  very  showy  academical  position  of 
a  sizar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  that  in  1686  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  and  the  next  year  licensed  to 
the  curacy  of  Winwick,  of  which  his  uncle.  Dr.  Sherlock,  was 
xector.  Here  he  remained  six  years.  Taking  his  priest's  orders 
in  1689,  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  William,  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1692,  and  tutor  to  his  son.  Lord  Strange, 
who  died  young.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Man,  being  then  only  thirty-four  years  of  age ;  one 
of  the  youngest  bishops  on  record.  The  following  year  he  was 
married  to  his  cousin,  Mary  Patten.  All  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  amofig  his  own  people,  his  only 
absences  being  his  twelve  voyages  on  business  which  took  him  to 
England,  and  on  which,  by-the-bye,  he  frequently  embarked  on 
a  Sunday — necessarily,  as  Mr.  Keble  says,  as  the  chance  vessels 
which  alone  then  made  the  passage  always  preferred  that  day. 

Yet  how  interesting  it  would  have  been  to  know  something  of 
the  mould  in  which  was  cast  a  character  so  much  in  advance  of 
his  age,  anticipating  as  it  did  by  a  century  the  higher  clerical 
standard  of  our  own ;  whether  the  gentle  spirit  which  so  dis- 
tinguished him  was,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  reflection  of  a 
mother's  grace ;  and  who  instilled  into  him  those  sound  views  of 
practical  religion  and  that  love  of  primitive  Christianity  which 
characterized  him  through  life.  His  friend  Hewetson,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Kildare,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  directing  his 
mind  from  medicine  to  Holy  Orders,  can  hardly  have  been  the 
man  to  effect  this  great  impression ;  whilst  as  to  Bishop  Pearson, 
-whose  preaching  he  often  heard  when  at  school  at  Chester, 
and  whose  gratitude  to  God  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
household  where  family  prayer  was  observed,  he  recollected  in 
after  life^  Wilson  was  probably  too  young  for  his  mind  to 
have  taken  a  permanent  complexion  from  that  casual  influence. 
It  seems  likely  that  the  example  of  Sherlock  had  most  to  do 
in  forming  his  character.  And  this  must  make  us  look  with 
additional  respect  upon  that  excellent  divine.  We  know 
that  he  made  his  parish  a  pattern  to  all  around,  that  he 
was  singularly  humble  and  devout,  yet  bold  in  rebuking 
vice,  and  exercised  in  extreme  cases  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

All 
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All  tbese  points  we  find  afterwards  in  Wilson.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  Wilson  fomid  the  old  laws  of  church  disci- 
pline already  established,  or  at  least  extant,  in  the  island,  and  a 
ready  groundwork  for  that  more  detailed  system  of  Church  polity 
which  became  law  as  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions.' 

The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  an  important  officer  of  State 
as  well  as  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
council,  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  and  the  sole 
Baron  of  the  island.  He  held  courts  in  his  own  name  for  his 
temporalities.  If  any  of  his  tenants  were  tried  for  his  life  the 
Bishop  might  demand  them  from  the  Lord's  court,  and  try  them  by 
a  jury  of  his  own,  and  on  conviction  the  offender's  lands  became 
forfeited  to  the  see.*  In  'order  therefore  -to  understand  the  part 
which  Wilson  took  in  the  conflicts  with  the  temporal  powers  which 
form  so  prominent  and  painful  a  portion  of  his  biography,  it  will 
be  well  to  remind  the  reader  very  rapidly  of  the  civil  history  of 
this  miniature  kingdom* 

From  the  remains  which  are  found  on  the  island,  though  not 
ill  any  abundance,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  masters  of  it. 
Throughout  the  fifth  century  it  fell  to  the  Scots.  It  then  passed 
under  the  sovereigns  of  North  Wales  as  part  of  Powysland, 
Maelgywn,  its  king,  having  wrested  it  from  Scotland.  From  this 
time  it  was  shuttlecocked  from  Wales  to  Scotland,  and  back 
again  several  times,  imtil  Harold  Harfager,  in  the  ninth  century, 
added  it  to  Norway,  and  Orry  the  Dane,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  reconquered  it  from  Norway.  In  his  line  it 
continued  till  1077,  when  Goddard  Crovan,  also  of  Danish 
extraction,  defeated  Goddard,  the  reigning  king,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  of  his  own,  which  held  it  as  a  virtually  independent 
kingdom,  though  nominally  doing  homage  to  Norway,  till  the 
reign  of  Magnus  in  1266,  in  whose  time,  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland  having  vanquished  Haco  Hakenson  at  the  battle  of 
Largs,  it  was  again  ceded  to  that  country,  together  with  the 
*  Isles.'  It  was,  in  all  probability,  during  the  Crovan  dynasty 
that  those  splendid  Runic  monuments  were  reared,  for  which  the 
island  is  so  famous. 

After  the  Norwegian  disaster  at  Largs,  we  find  England  and 
Scotland  alternately  disposing  of  Man  ad  libitum^  as  each 
acquired  local  ascendancy  over  the  other.     In  1290  the  insular 

♦  Mr.  Train  in  his  history  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  IS) :— 'The  Bishop  had  the  jorifi- 
digtion  of  life  and  limb  with  the  right  of  erecting  a  cross  gibbet  on  his  land  for 
the  execution  of  malefactors.' 

Bishop  Wilson  on  the  other  hand  (Wilson's  works  (*  Anglo  CathoHc  Library  ')f 
vol.  vii.  p.  260 ;  says  : — '  In  case  of  conviction  of  one  of  his  own  tenants  the  loads 
are  forfeited  to  the  Bishop ;  the  goods  d^sApenon  are  at  the  Lord^s  disposal/  ^ 

prepossessions 
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preposseanmis  seem   to   have  been  unmistakably  in  favour  of 
England — (of    this   the    knee   of    its   coat-of-arms   kicking  at 
Scotland,    spurning  at   Ireland,    but    kneeling   to    England   is 
significant) — by   the  formal   surrender  which   the   inhabitants 
made  of  themselves   to   the  protection  of  Edward  1.     Names 
familiar  to  English  ears  now  rapidly  succeed  each  other — minia- 
ture kings,  who  all  held  it  as  an  English  fief, — John  of  Balliol, 
the  Bruce,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  of  Wiltshire,  and  Northumber- 
land, on  the  service  of  carrying  the  sword  of  Lancaster  at  the 
English  coronation ;  and  Sir  John  Stanley  in  consideration  of  a 
cast  of  falcons;  all  of  whom,  as  Mr.  Sacheverell  has  proved, 
enjoyed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  with   the   exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  orb  and   sceptre,  as  truly  as  any  of  the  feudatory  con- 
tinental sovereigns.   From  this  period,  the  period  of  the  thirteen 
Stanley  kings,  begins  in  real  earnest  the  history  of  the  island. 
Of  these,  three  figure  in   that  history  as  its   chief  legislators, 
Sir  John,  steward  of  the  household  of  Henry  VI.,  governor  of 
Carnarvon   castle,   and   one    of    the    judges    of  the   county  of 
Chester,  who  first  reduced  the  magistracy  and  law  courts  to  a 
regular  system ;  James  (known  as  the  Ghreat  Earl),  whose  noble 
features  will  be  remembered   by  those  who   have  visited   the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington — who  shared 
with  Charles  II.  the  perils  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  was 
with  him  at  the  ^King's  oak,'  but  afterwards  falling,  into  the 
Parliamentary  army,^was  beheaded  at  Bolton;  and  James,  the 
tenth  earl,  who  was  trained  to  war  with  his  relation  William  of 
Orange,  and  embarked  with  him  in  the  Admiral's  ship  from 
HelvoeCslnys  Bay,  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  command  of 
the  Dutch  guards.     On  his  death  without  issue,  the  island  fell 
to  James,  second  Duke  of  Atholl,  the  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Great  Earl,  and  remained  in  that  family  till  1765,  when  the 
British  government  purchased  it;  the  Duke  reserving  certain 
manorial  and  feudal  rights,  until  the  Crown  acquired  tiie  whole 
of  his  remaining  interest  in  1829  for  the  additional  price  of 
416,114/.,  of  which   100,000i,  was   the  purchase  money   for 
the  Bishopric,  and  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  advowsons  of  the 
island. 

The  constitution,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  consisted  of  the 
Crown,  that  is  the  Derby  king,  the  Council,  and  the  House  of 
Keys.  The  *  Keys,'  so  called,  according  to  Bishop  Wilson,  from 
their  unlocking  the  difficulties  of  the  law,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Train  and  others,  from  *  heesh^  the  Manx  for  *  tax ' — ^were 
twenty-four  in  number.  They  answer  to  our  Lower  House; 
but  the  members  are  self-elected,  the  House  nominating,  on 
death  or  resignation,  two  as  eligible,  of  whom  the  Governor 
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chooses  one.  The  Council,  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  two 
Deemsters  (so  called  either  from  their  ^  deeming '  or  expounding' 
the  law,  or  from  their  recording  the  '  doom '  or  sentence  of  the 
judges),  the  Attorney-General,  tibe  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  the  Bishop, 
the  Archdeacon,  the  two  Vicars-General,  the  Water  Bailiff,  and 
Receiver-General,  constitutes  the  Manx  Upper  House,  and 
are,  like  the  Keys,  invested  with  judicial  as  well  as  legislative 
functions,  having  in  the  former  capacity  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  the  latter  having  power  to  originate  Bills,  and  reject 
or  amend  those  brought  from  the  ^  Keys.' 

So  here,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  own  shores,  we  have  the 
singular  phenomenon  not  of  a  colony,  but  an  integral  part  of 
ourselves,  governing  itself  by  laws  made  in  a  Parliament  of  its 
own,  and  not  governed  even  by  them  until  proclaimed  aloud  in 
open  air  from  the  Tynwald  Hill,  in  both  languages.  What  can 
be  more  interesting  than  that  lonely  greensward  mount — ^raised, 
it  is  said,  with  eardi  taken  from  each  of  the  seventeen  parishes  of 
the  island — with  its  tiers  of  turf-cut  steps,  on  which  for  1000. 
years  the  island  population  has  loved  to  meet  The  pageant  in 
former  days  is  described  as  having  been  ^  surpassingly  grand,  and 
as  dazzling  the  people  with  its  splendour,'  when  ^  coming  in  his 
royal  array,  as  a  King  ought  to  do,  in  his  chair  of  state  covered 
with  a  royal  cloth  and  cushions,  his  visage  unto  the  East, 
and  his.  sword  before  him  with  the  point  upwards,  the  Earl 
opened  the  Tynwald.'  It  was  this  constitution  that  earned  for 
the  Manx  the  encomium  of  *  remarkably  illustrating  that  spirit  of 
freedom  and  political  ability  which  animated  the  men  who  in 
ancient  times  emigrated  from  Norway  and  the  rest  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian North.'  And  hither  even  still,  for  the  same  good  pur- 
pose of  proclaiming  to  the  people  the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  the 
Governor,  attended  by  a  military  escort,  sets  out  from  Castle- 
town every  St.  John  Baptist's  day,  first  hallowing  the  work  of 
legislation  by  prayer  in  the  adjoining  Chapel  of  St.  John's. 

Surely  the  records  of  such  an  island  are  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hail  the  appearance  of  the  Manx 
Society,  established  in  1858,  for  the  publication  of  the  National 
Documents,  and  to  congratulate  them  on  the  ability  of  the  papers 
they  have  already  issued.  And  we  say  this  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  existing  histories  of  Mr.  Train  and  Mr.  Cum- 
ming  (who  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  new  serial), 
Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Waldron,  Bishop  Wilson  himself,  and  others. 
These  papers  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  island. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  approach  the  subject  of  this  article 
with  the  unfeigned  respect  we  have  expressed,  we  must  not  be  de- 
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terred  from  approaching  him,  and  we  think  Mr.  Kcble  might,  with 
advantage,  have  given  us  both  less  and  more  of  the  Bishop.  He 
sajs,  indeed,  that  it  was  *  impossible  to  tell  the  truth  concerning 
him  with  less  minuteness;'  and,  considering  how  a  right  judgment 
on  the  various  legal  points  of  his  history  depends  on  an  accurate 
report  of  them,  we  can  partly  believe  it.  Yet  for  all  this  there  is 
repetition,  and  we  begin  to  weary  of  our  subject  before  we  reach 
the  end ;  whilst  on  die  other  hand,  of  his  domestic  history  we 
could  have  borne  with  a  good  deal  more.  We  should  have 
liked  to  know  something  more  of  the  feelings  with  which  he 
approached  the  sphere  of  his  fifty-eight  years'  labours ;  of  the  im- 
pression which  a  life  so  singular  made  upon  a  mind  so  singular. 
We  should  like  to  have  known  something  more  of  his  life 
at  Knowsley  during  ^  those  five  best  years  of  it  which  he 
devoted  to  young  Lord  Strange,'  instead  of  knowing  just  one  anec- 
dote of  his  ^  extraordinary  management'  of  him  during  that  not 
very  short  period,  namely,  how  he  dropped — not  unintentionally 
— some  burning  sealing-wax  on  his  finger  in  the  way  of  gentle 
rebuke,  for  signing  a  paper  before  he  had  read  it  I  We  should 
have  liked  to  have  felt,  and  to  be  able  to  say,  we  knew  him 
better  before  parting  with  him ;  and  to  have  had  some  picture 
of  his  character  (which  we  are  left  to  infer  from  his  memoranda 
and  writings),  and  even  of  his  person  and  daily  habits  of  life. 
But  we  apprehend  he  was  emphatically  reserved  and  undemon- 
strative, without  much  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature, 
and  did  not  give  even  those  who  knew  him  best  much  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  him  intimately.  His  Prayer-book  is  his  best 
biographer.  To  God  at  least — and  perhaps  alone — he  poured 
out  his  inmost  soul. 

We  think,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Keble  has  carried  his  admira- 
tion too  far,  when  he  attempts  to  justify  his  conduct  in  every 
circumstance.  We  are  unable  to  detect  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mr.  Keble  admits  that  he  did,  or  may  have  done,  any- 
thing amiss,  or  that  he  could  have  acted  odierwise.  Now,  con* 
sidering  that  in  his  long  life  of  ninety-three  years  he  was  often 
placed  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  delicacy^ 
and  that  his  acts  and  opinions  were  generally  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  majority,  we  think  this  is  going  rather  too  far.  For 
the  weak  point  with  Wilson,  the  failing  which  often  spoiled 
his  best  exertions,  and  prevented  his  attaining  that  still  higher 
position  which  his  piety,  graces,  and  energy  would  .  otherwise 
have  commanded,  was  his  want  of  a  sufficiently  practical  know- 
ledge of  life.  He  saw  it  through  his  own  glasses,  which  were  not 
always  the  most  powerful ;  and  of  what  he  did  see,  he  did  not 
take  a  very  extended  view. 
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We  cannot  bat  think  the  touching  case  of  Henry  Halsall  an 
instance  of  this,  though  it  does  not  strike  Mr.  Keble  in  that 
light,  who  places  all  the  blame  on  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
authorities.  This  young  soldier,  an  officer  of  the  Governor's 
guard,  waited  upon  his  clergyman  and  confessed  voluntarily  to 
an  undue  familiarity  with  the  Governor's  housekeeper.  The 
Bishop  ordered  him  to  be  confined  seven  days  in  St.  Germain's 
prison  and  to  perform  three  Sundays  penance;  all  which  was 
duly  done  and  certified.  The  Governor  then  resolved  that  it  was 
an  ofience  against  martial  law  for  Halsall,  as  one  of  the  garrison, 
to  submit  to  the  censures  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  widiout  his 
leave — ^which  it  does  not  appear  was  ever  obtained — and  he  was 
accordingly  tried  before  a  jury,  found  guilty  of  that  offence,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  again,  and  afterwards  to  run  the 
gauntlet  through  the  garrison,  (though  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment was  remitted),  and  to  be  drummed  out  of  it,  his  hat  and 
shoes  off.  In  the  following  September  he  died  from  a  fever 
contracted  in  the  gaol,  aggravated,  there  is  little  doubt,  by  the 
humiliation  he  had  undergone. 

Now  nothing  could  be  sadder  than  all  this ;  but  it  appears  to  us 
rather  unfair  to  saddle  the  w/iole  odium  arising  from  it  upon 
the  punishment  ordered  by  the  Governor.  Mr.  Keble  does  not 
pretend  that  the  allegation  of  a  breach  of  martial  law  was  false, 
and  if  not  false  the  Bishop  must  have  been  supposed  to  know  the 
law,  and  to  have  known  also  that  he  was  lending  himself  to 
such  a  breach  by  punishing  Halsall  as  he  did.  Was  it,  then, 
a  judicious  exercise  of  his  power  (we  go  no  further  than  to'quarrel 
with  his  judgment),  even  allowing  him  not  to  have  strained  the 
law,  to  subject  Halsall,  to  an  imprisonment  which  involved  a 
violation  of  his  military  duties?  It  seems  reasonable  enough 
that  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  those  duties,  or  (which  is  much 
the  same)  a  voluntary  act  which  was  pretty  sure  to  result,  and 
did  result,  in  a  withdrawal  from  them,  for  seven  days — being 
virtually  a  desertion — should  constitute  a  military  offence,  in 
which  case  the  Governor  would  have  no  option  but  to  animadvert 
upon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case,  in  which  a  priori  we  should 
have  expected  the  Bishop,  both  from  his  own  Cnurch  views,  and 
also  from  the  intrinsic  merits,  to  have  upheld  the  ancient  disci- 
pline and  resisted  any  attempt  to  undermine  it,  he  surprises  us  by 
the  ease. with  which  he  gave  way.  And  this  was  on  no  less  an 
important  subject  than  the  dissolubility  of  marriage.  We  refer  to 
Hampton's  case.  This  man's  wife  had  been  transported  for  felony, 
and^had  sworn  never  voluntarily  to  return  to  the  Island  without  the 
Lord's  permission,  although  the  sentence  seems  to  have  been  only 
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one  of  transportadon  to  Jamaica  for  seven  years ;  whereupon  the 
faosband  wishing  to  marry  again,  coolly  petitions  the  Bishop- to 
gire  him  leave  to  do  so,  and  the  Bishop  (we  must  say,  still  more 
coolly)  grants  him  the  permission  1  Mr.  KeUe  evidently  feels 
oppressed  by  this  decision,  and  seeks  to  get  rid  of  it  (though  not 
in  the  way  we  should  have  thought  the  most  effective  and 
creditable  to  the  Bishop,  namely,  by  admitting  that  it  toas  an  in- 
discretion) by  supposing  the  stoiy  to  be  too  wilikely  to  be  true  ; 
and  that  the  permission  attributed  to  the  Bishop  must  have  been 
a  foigery.  Yet  he  takes  no  exception  to  the  evidence  on  whidi 
it  rests ;  nor  does  he  allege  any  reason  for  ccmsidering  it  to  be 
spurious  except  its  improbability.  It  appears  as  well  authenti- 
cated as  any  other  case.  Hampton's  petition  is  taken  from  the 
Episcopal  Registry,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  while  the 
Bishop's  answer,  though  not  stated  to  be  taken  from  the  records 
of  any  court,  must  be  {resumed  to  be  as  authentic  as  any  other 
of  his  MSS.  which  are  printed  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Keble.  The 
old  English  law,  it  is  true,  had  always  attributed  civil  death  to  a 
man  banished  for  life,  or  who  went  into  a  monastery  and  became 
a  monk  professed ;  and  though  this  disability  gradually  was 
extended — at  least  as  to  general  civil  contracts — to  banishment 
for  a  term  of  years  certain^  we  can  remember  no  instance  in 
which  it  was  held  to  reach  the  case  of  marriage :  still  less  any 
in  which  an  ecclesiastical  court  would  have  pronounced  a 
dissdution  a  vinculo  matrimonii  upon  it.  Suppose,  in  the 
present  case,  the  woman  had  returned  to  the  Island  with  or 
even  without  the  lord's  permission,  what  would  have  been  the 
T»ult?  Her  disability  having  ended  for  all  other  purposes  and 
in  all  other  respects,  was  it  to  continue  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
solving her  from  die  marriage  tie  alone  ?  Were  life-long  obliga- 
tions to  be  superseded  by  a  temporary  incapacity  which  had 
ended?  If  a  sentence  of  seven  years'  transportation  (which  a 
pardon  might  have  put  an  end  to  at  any  moment)  dissolved  the 
tie,  why  not  two  years?  In  short  the  question  was  full  of  ano- 
maJies,  when  closely  considered,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  absurdities,  to  which  Wilsotfs  doctrinq 
might  have  led. 

To  return,  however,  to  HalsalPs  case.*  This  case  only  formed 
pwt  of  a  system  which  Bishop  Wilson  determined  to  carry  out  as 
a  whole,  and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  he  could  not,  in  justice 
to  others  or  in  consistency  with  himself,  have  acted  otherwise  than 
he  did.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  at  that  system  a  little 
more  closely.     Great  allowance,  it  must  be  confessed,  should  be 
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made  for  him  in  wliat  his  enemies  called  his  excesses  of  cfanrcii 
discipline.     The  Bishop  of  Man  had,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiar 
privileges.     He  had  a  right  to  summon  a  yearly  convocatioa 
of  his   clergy,  without  licence  from  the  Crown,  and  to  pass, 
laws    on    spiritual   matters,    which,    with    the    assent    of   the- 
Tynwald   Court,   bound  the  whole  island.     He  presided  over 
the    oldest    fixed    bishopric    of    the    British    nation,     and    a. 
national  church,  of  which  Lord  Chancellor  King  had  said  that 
*  if  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church  were  lost,  it  would  be- 
found  in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man.'     In  every  parish 
church  there  was  a  throne  for  him.     Above  all,  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  attachment,  and  what  Mr.   Keble  considers  the 
faith,  of  a  people,  whom  indeed  the  Reformation  had  reached,, 
but  reached  later,  and  leavened  with  less  of  visible  change,  than 
any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.     Such  was  the  strength  of  the- 
Bishop's  position,  and  such  the  advantages  with  which  he  went 
forth  to  his  mission.      And  yet,  after  making  full  allowance- 
for  all  this,  what  man  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  life — 
we  had  almost  said  what  man  of  common  sense,  who  looked  only 
to  a  reasonable  chance  of  obtaining  his  object — would  have  dealt 
with  the  people  committed  to  his  charge  in  such  a  manner? 
Granting  his  sole  end  to  have  been  the  glory  of  God,  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  the  sinner — ^to 
force  the  discipline  of  the  apostolic  age  upon  the  libertines  and 
freethinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  surely  a  Quixotic 
enterprise,  and  only  escaped  instantaneous  discomfiture  because 
practised  on  a  simple  and  ignorant  people  in  a  country  which 
few  comparatively  cared  for   or   thought  about.      Imagine   the 
Bishop  of  London  dressing  up  penitents  in  white   sheets  and 
sending  them  the  round   of  the  City   churches,   attempting  to 
put  down  the  *  great  social  evil'  by  dragging  offenders  up  and 
down  the  Thames  at  the  'boat's  tail,'  or  putting  an  iron  bit 
into  the  mouth  of  a  West-End  gossip  or  a  Billingsgate  scold  I 
Nor  can  we  find  that  the  regime  was  justified  by  the  result. 
Everywhere  licentiousness  was  rampant ;  purity  of  morals  made 
no  progress ;  clerical  as  well  as  lay  delinquencies  multiplied,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Bishop's  long  reign  appear  to  have  abounded 
as  much  as  at  its  commencement ;  for  the  discipline  ceased,  not 
because  it  had  done  its  work,  but  because  there  was  no  one  to 
carry  it  on. 

The  Ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  which  laws  were,  of  course,  the  bounds  of  Wilson's- 
authority,  consisted  (1)  Of  145  *  breast  laws,'  t.  e.  rules  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  island,  which  had  originally  rested 
in  tradition  or  custom  only,  and  the  application  of  which  had 
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resided  in  the  ^  breast '  of  the  Judge,  in  the  same  way  as  our  own 
Equity  Law,  before  the  tyranny  of  precedents  had  reached  its 
present  formidable  height,  was  said  to  depend  on  the  conscience 
of  the  Chancellor  and  the  length  of  his  foot.  These  ^  breast  * 
ixwt  had,  however,  been  fixed  and  made  certain  by  being  reduced 
into  writing  under  the  reigns  of  Sir  John  Stanley  and  the  Great 
SarL  They  related  principally  to  church  dues,  wills,  and  ad- 
ministrations, church  officers,  criminal  matters,  prerogative, 
ritual,  and  marriage,  and  seem  to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  general  body  of  Manx  Church  Law  that  the  unwritten 
immemorial  usage  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  t.  e.  our  common  Ecclesiastical  Law,  stands 
in  to  the  body  of  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Laws.  (2.)  All  the  local 
<»nons  passed  in  diocesan  synods  of  the  island  before  the  Re- 
formation, which  were  not  repugnant  to  it;  to  which  must  be 
added  Dr.  Wilson's  own  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions  of  1703, 
which  related  principally  to  *  Confirmation,'  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, schools,  &c.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, and  therefore  our  English  Prayer-book,  does  not  bind 
Main,  which  was  not  named  in  it,  and  the  Bishop  has,  therefore, 
power  of  appointing  any  occasional  prayers.  The  Manx  Church, 
however,  adopted  our  English  liturgy,  the  only  alteration  being'the 
very  appropriate  one  for  a  seafaring  population  to  make,  namely, 
the  additicm  of  a  suffrage  to  the  Litany,  ^  That  it  may  please  Thee 
to  restore  and  continue  to  us  the  blessings  of  the  sea,  so  as  in  due 
time  we  may  enjoy  them ;'  and  they  have  always  adopted  the 
offertory  system.  It  seems  also  the  better  opinion  that  the  canons 
of  1603  did  not  bind  Man :  for  they  were  passed  only  in  a  con- 
vocation of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  did  not  bind  York, 
of  which  Man  was  made  a  suffragan  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
Sat  at  all  events  they  did  not  bind  the  laity  of  Man. 

Under  the  shelter  of  the  above  law  and  peculiar  privileges. 
Dr.  Wilson  soon  proceeded  to  launch  the  great  weapons  to  which 
h.e  trusted  for  working  the  reformation  of  offenders,  Excommuni- 
<Atian  and  Penance. 

Hendricks'  case  formed  such  an  important  passage  in  the 
Sishop's  life,  and  involved  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
polity  so  important  to  the  island,  that  we  must  do  more  than 
refer  to  it  Mary,  wife  of  John  Hendricks  of  Douglas,  was 
prosecuted  at  the  Chapter  Court  for  adultery  with  Isaac  AUgood, 
tind  sentenced  to  penance  in  the  usual  way.  Being  '  in  contempt 
of  court'  for  disobeying  the  sentence,  she  was,  after  various 
^monitions  and  cautions,  excommunicated  by  Ihe  Bishop ;  and, 
«iccording  to  custom,  where  the  party  remained  obstinate  a  cer- 
tain time  after  excommunication,  she  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
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to  Peel  Castle.  Of  this  there  was  nothing:  to  complain  against 
him ;  an  ancient  ordinance,  still  in  force,  had  said,  ^  When  any 
is  disobedient  to  the  Sumner  and  Ordinary,  then  the  Ordinary 
hath  used  to  send  for  aid  to  the  constable  of  the  castle  or  of 
the  Peele,  who  presently  ought  to  send  a  soldier  to  bring  such 
o&nder  to  the  Bishop  his  prison — and  the  same  soldier  to  have 
for  his  pains  of  every  such  offender  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Ordinary.'  However,  she  proved  restive  and  appealed  to  the 
lord  of  the  Isle,  and  the  bishop  being  cited  to  appear  in  such 
appeal  in  London,  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  appeal 
lay  not  to  Lord  Derby,  but  to  the  Metropolitan  See  erf  York,  and 
be  accordingly  was  Aned  for  his  non-appearance,  and  thus  the 
question  was  distinctly  raised  whether  the  civil  power  had 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance. 
The  pmnt,  however,  was  not  judicially  decided,  for  the  Earl 
^ve  way,  and  the  fine  was  remitted.  There  was  an  Act  33 
Henry  VIIL,  a  21,  which  appeared  to  be  express  upon  the  point, 
f<MF  it  had  annexed  the  diocese  of  Man  to  York  instead  of  Can- 
terbury, *to  every  eflect  and  purpose  accc»:ding  to  ,  the  eccle- 
siastic^ law  of  this  realm  in  all  points  as  Chester  was : '  and 
therefore,  it  was  successfully  prised  by  the  Bishop^  it  must 
have  been  intended  to  give  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  York 
from  the  Insular  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Yet  even  this  was 
met  on  the  EarFs  part — for  what  point  of  law  do  not  legal 
doctors  find  conflicting  authorities! — by  a  clerical  law  within 
the  Isle,  and  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  upon  it,  that 
^any  inhabitant  finding  himself  aggrieved  by  any  censure  or 
proceeding  in  the  Spiritual  Court  may  appeal  unto  the  Lord 
or  his  Staff  of  Government  (i.  ^.,  the  governor  and  council), 
for  it  is  a  prerogative:  upon  which  appeals  the  temporal  may 
prohibit  the  spiritual  officers  from  all  further  proceedings 
and  censures  until  a  different  tryal  be  had.'  To  this,  however, 
it  was  open  to  the  Bishop  to  rejoin,  that  the  clerical  law, 
even  though  it  had  all  the  authority  which  the  Insular  Parlia- 
ment could  give  it,  could  not  supersede  the  prior  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  which  had  expressly  concerned  Man,  and 
which,  having  carried  and  united  it  to  York,  carried  with  it  also 
the  right  which  another  Act,  25  Henry  VIIL,  had  given  to  all 
Bishops'  Courts,  and  which  it  seems  the  better  opinion  the 
common  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  land  would,  without  any 
statutory  enactment^  have  given  to  them,  namely,  an  appeal  to 
the  Metropolitan. 

So  much  for  Excommunication.  Dr.  Wilson's  other  arm  of  the 
Church  was  Penance.  To  stand  barelegged  and  bareheaded  in 
each  of  the  churches  during  divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  at 
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the  market  cross  on  week  days,  wrapped  in  a  long  white  sheet  and 
wands  in  their  hands,  with  a  schedule  of  their  offences  round  their 
necks,  and  repeating  a  prescribed  form  of  humiliation  ;  this  was  the 
process  which  seemed  to  the  venerable  diocesan  calculated  to  deter 
men  from  sin  and  win  souls  to  heaven.    And  doubtless  he  had  here 
again  much  to  advance  in  his  favour.     Penance  was  a  punish- 
ment known  to  our  English  courts,  and  prescribed  alike  by  canons 
and  by  statute.    The  statute  of  '  circumspecte  agatis  '  had  directed 
mankind  to  use  themselves  circumspectly  concerning  the  Bishop 
and   clergy,   not  punishing  them,   if   they  hold  plea  in    Court 
Christian  of  such  things  as  are  merely  spiritual,  as  of  penance 
enjoined  for  deadly  sin ;   and   our  own  Commination  Service 
declares  to   this  day,  that   it  is  a  thing   much   to   be  wished 
for    that    the   ancient    discipline    of  penance   observed   in    the 
Primitive  Church  were  restored.    It  had  been  expressly  ordered 
by    the  canons  of  King  Edgar,   and  had  been  anciently  exer- 
cised in  our  own  as  well  as  in   foreign  churches,  with  much 
the    same  ceremonial   as   that  which  Wilson  prescribed,    and 
seems   to  have  fallen   into  desuetude  with  us,  rather  than  to 
have  been  abolished  by  any  law.     It  was  one   of  those  safe- 
guards  of  the  elder   church  which   he    could    not   part  with, 
and  could  not  bring  himself  to  suspect  the  beneficial  use  of. 
Here  at  least  there  could  be  no  deception.    Every  one  might  judge 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  penitent,  by  the  way  in  which  he  under- 
went his  sentence.    Every  eye  was  upon  him  :  the  churchgoers  on 
the  Sunday,  and  the  marketgoers  on  the  week  day.     And  confes- 
sion was  the  process  from  which  flesh  and  blood  most  revolted. 
The  exactness  of  the  punishment  squared  with  the  methodical  turn 
of  the  Bishop's  own  mind.    Accordingly,  it  was  largely  resorted 
to.     There  were  the  still  more  unpleasant  varieties  of  it  for  ex- 
traocdinary  occasions,  the  bridle  for  the  tongue  which  '  no  man 
can  tame,  and  the  boat's  tail,  in  imitation  of  the  cart's  tail  for 
crinunals;  but  these  were  even  in  Man  specialities,  and  reserved 
for  the  most  incorrigible.     Even  in  Wilson's  keeping  it  is  clear 
that  such  a  terrible  amount  of  power  was  not  safe.     But  most 
Bishops  have  not  been  Wilsons. 

Mrs.  Puller's  case,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  good  illustration 
of  his  favourite  test  of  guilt  and  innocence — Purgation.  She 
had  been  refused  the  Holy  Communion  by  Archdeacon  Horrobin 
upon  the  accusation  of  Mrs.  Home,  the  governor's  wife,  that 
an  undue  familiarity  had  existed  between  Mrs.  Puller  and  a 
Sir  James  Poole.  But  both  the  accused  parties  having  begged 
the  Bishop  to  permit  them  to  take  their  oaths,  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists  on  their  knees,  of  their  innocency,  and  having 
sworn  to  it  accordingly,  and  several  friends  and  witnesses  having 

also 
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also  deposed  on  their  oaths  In  a  similar  manner  to  their  belief 
that  the  parties  were  innocent,  and  that  they  had  deposed  the 
rery  truth  in  the  oath  of  purgation,  Mrs.  Home  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  slander,  and  ordered  to  acknowledge  her  offence  in 
church,  asking  forgiveness  for  the  same.  This  she  refused  to 
do.  Other  parts  of  the  case  proceeded  further,  as  we  shall 
presently  show;  but  thus  much  is  sufficient  ios  our  present 
purpose.     This  was  in  1721. 

Canonical  purgation,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
kindred  and  older  expedients  of  ordeal  and  trial  by  battel,— one 
of  the  last  remnants  of  the  age  of  superstition,  and  of  which  it 
has  been  well  said,  ^  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  folly 
and  impiety  of  pronouncing  a  man  guilty  unless  he  was  cleared 
by  a  miracle,  and  of  expecting  that  all  the  powers  of  nature 
should  be  suspended  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  Pro- 
vidence to  save  the  innocent  whenever  it  was  presumptuously 
required' — was  this.  When  the  laity  who  could  read  had,  after 
branding,  and  the  real  clergy  had,  before  it,  been  discharged  by 
reason  of  the  privilegium  ctericaley  or  benefit  of  clergy,  from  the 
sentence  due  to  their  crimes  in  the  temporal  court,  and  were 
delivered  over  to  the  Ordinary  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  the  Ordinary,  not  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
adduced  in  the  ^  profane'  secular  courts,  set  himself  to  work  the  pur^  . 
gation  of  the  offender  by  a  new  canonical  trial ;  whereby  the  party 
was  required  to  make  oath  of  his  own  innocence,  and  to  produce 
the  oaths  of  twelve  compurgators  who  swore  they  believed  be 
spoke  truth.  The  doctrine  had,  it  is  true,  been  abolished  in 
England,  but  not  till  1662,  the  Act  of  18  Charles  II.  c.  12, 
having  provided  ^  that  no  Bishop  or  Ecclesiastical  Judge  should 
administer  to  any  person  any  oath  whereby  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to  confess,  accuse,  or  purge  himself  of  any  criminal  matter 
whereby  he  might  be  liable  to  any  censure  or  punishment.' 
But  the  Act  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  Man :  and 
even  in  England  it  had  been  held  that  it  did  not  exclude 
persons  from  voluntarily  offering  to  purge  themselves,  which 
was  the  case  of  Mrs.  Puller. 

The  Bishop,  indeed,  grounded  his  defence  of  the  practice  on 
Scripture.  The  Jewish  dispensation  had  said,  *  Then  shall  an 
oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both,  that  he  hath  not  put 
his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods ;  and  the  owner  of  it  shall 
accept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good.' — Exod.  xxii.  1 1, 
Therefore  it  was  good  to  observe  it  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. And  he  defended  it  in  these  words  :  ^  It  is  far  from  being 
complained  of  as  a  grievance,  for  if  common  fame  has  injured  any 
one,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  being  restored  to  his  good  name, 

and 
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and  a  severe  penalty  is  laid  upon  any  that  sliall  after  revive  the 
scandal.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  will  not  swear  his  own 
innocency,  or  cannot  prevail  with  others  to  believe  him,  it  is 
fit  he  should  be  treated  as  guilty.' 

Bat  letting  alone  the  absence  of  any  conclusive  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  can  be  any  precedent 
to  US,  we  must  protest  against  the  latter  portion  of  die  Bishop's 
reasoning;  an  idea  more  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  English  juris- 
prudence it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Thank  God  the  inference 
ef  our  law — and  may  it  ever  be  [so — is  just  the  other  way,  and 
it  presumes  a  man's  innocence  imtil  he  be  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Well  might  a  learned  English  judge  of  the  seventeenth  century 
declaim  with  indignation  at  the  vast  complication  of  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury  in  this  solemn  farce  of  a  mock  trial,  which 
resulted  in  the  almost  constant  acquittal  of  felonious  clerks. 

And  yet  even  here  how  difficult  it  is  to  hold  the  scales  of 
justice  evenly  between  the  contending  parties ;  between,  on  the. 
one  hand,  the  ^just  Lot  vexed  with  the  filthy  communication 
of  the  wicked,  vexing  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with 
their  unlawful  deeds,'  and  feeling  bound  in  conscience  to  carry 
out  the  system  entrusted  to  him  as  a  sacred  deposit ;  and  on  the 
ether,  '^precious  human  nature  refusing  to  he  driven,  although, 
perhaps,  willing  to  be  led;  kicking  against  the  pricks,  and 
claiming  the  right  of  man  to  go  the  broad  road  to  the  bottomless 
pit  if  and  as  he  chooses ! ' 

Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  Bishop's  conduct  in  the  case  just 
stated  was  illegal^  though  it  was  certainly  a  rather  high-pressure 
system.  Neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  surmised  as  one 
of  the  grounds  of  appeal  in  Hendricks'  case*  that  he  had  exceeded 
^e  bounds  of  law  so  far  as  the  excommunication  went,  though 
some  question  might  have  been  made  (and  in  a  similar  case  was 
afterwards  made)  of  his  right  to  deliver  the  party  to  a  soldier ; 
which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  until  the 
offender  reconciled  himself.  Excommunication  was  at  that 
time  in  force  even  in  England,  as  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  preface 
to  the  burial  service  teaches  us  that  it  still  is.  By  this  law,  which 
was  of  two  sorts,  no  excommunicated  person  could  sue  to  recover 
land  or  goods,  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  or  serve  on  a  jury, 
— ^the  lesser  excommunication  excluding  him  also  from  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  sacraments  and  divine  worship,  the  greater,  from 
the  company  of  all  Christians.  Nor  was  it  until  1813  that  the 
civil  disabilities  were  in  any  way  removed.  Even  then  the  Act 
which  lessened  them,  so   diat  no  person  could   henceforth  be 
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imprisoned  under  it  for  more  than  six  months,  left  excommuni- 
cation in  other  respects  (where  pronounced  as  a.  censure  for 
offences  of  spiritual  cognizance),  much  where  it  found  it;  and 
the  Act  was  expressly  confined  to  England. 

Bat  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  repeated  and  wholesale  enforce- 
ment of  the  sentence  (we  have  taken  only  one  case,  as  haying 
been  from  its  consequences  the  most  remarkable,)  is  a  proof  of 
that  ignorance  of  human  nature  which  so  often  betrayed  itself  in 
tlie  Bishop's  acts.  The  value  of  excommunication,  if  any,  as  a 
punishment,  depended  suvely  on  the  tone  of  society  and  on  the 
way  in  wliieh  society  received  it,  and  upon  the  general  standard 
of  morals.  When  the  first  Christian  company  were  all  of  one 
mind  and  one  heart,  and  had  all  things  common,  and  there  was 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  one  communion  of  fellowship  among 
them--«-a  company  gathered  out  of  the  world,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  professedly  Christian  nations,  embracing  all  society — 
to  be  cut  ofiP  from  that  company,  like  a  lopped-off  bough,  and  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  was  avterrible  sentence,  and  had  a 
mighty  significance  about  it  But  when  iniquity  abounded — 
wh«i  the  world  was  no  longer  professedly  heathen,  but  Christian 
-«--when  lay  and  clerical  delinquencies  were  rife,  and  adultery, 
adultery,  adultery,  was  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  island,  and  the 
one  cry  that  rose  to  God  for  vengeance  against  it,  as  the  records 
of  the  Consistory  Court  and  Mr.  Keble!s  pages  prove  to  demon- 
stration— how  could  a  man  of  reasonable  judgment  expect  that 
excommunication  would  be  anything  but  mere  brtUum  Jfthneitj 
the  launching  of  which  did  but  alienate  those  nninds  which  it 
was  the  Bidbop's*  duty,  as  we  doubt  not  it  was  his  wish,  to 
attach  to  himself. 

But  however,  delicate  the  adjustment  of  such  questions  as- the 
foregoing,. it  is  impossible  not  to  speak  with  indignation  of  the 
conduct  of  his  enemies  in  that  most  trying  ordeal  of  his  life^^his 
imprisomneat.  A  prelate  of  thirty  years  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  sixtjothree,  taken  from  his  palace  by. force,  and.hiomed.off  by 
tliree  common  soldiers  to  a  felon  s  .dnngeon  for  nine  weeks,  foe  an 
aliened  disobedience  to  an  illegal  order,  of  an  illegal  tribunal! 
These  serious  consequences  arose,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  Mrs.. 
Puller's  casei*  On  f'ebruajy  2nd,  1721,  the  Bishop  was  called  on 
by  the  Governor  to  appear  on  the  9th  at  Castle  Rushen  and  answer 
to  the  three  charges  of  having  summoned  convocations  at  bis  plea- 
sure, of  having  proceeded  against .  a  Mr.  Biidson,  for  calumny^ 
asid  of  having  ^  censured '  persons  alleged  to  be  exempt  (torn 
spiritual  jurisdiction — viz.  Archdeacon  Horrobin,  who  was  the 
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Lord's  cfaaplainy  and  Mre.  Home  tte  governor's  wife.  And  jet 
to  meet  in  convocation  without  licence  from  the  Crown  had  ever 
been  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Manx  Church,  of  which  it 
was  deservedly  proud.  Bishop  Wilson^s  own  canons  are  a  re- 
marlcable  instance  of  this.  Bridson,  himself  a  clergyman,  had 
been  suspended,  as  he  richly  deserved  (what  English  Judge 
would  not  have  done  the  same?),  for  having  flatly  called  the 
Bishop  a  liar,  admitted  a  person  to  the  Holy  Communion  while 
under  the  Bishop's  censures,  and  otherwise  conducted  himself  in 
'an  insolent  manner;'  whilst  as  to  the  exemption  of  the  lord's 
household,  though  the  following  Report  of  the  Vicars  General  in 
1610  (specially  met  to  consider  the  subject  with  the  Governor, 
Deemsters  and  Keys)  looks  at  first  very  much  like  an  authority 
against  the  Bishop,  at  least  as  regards  the  Archdeacon :  '  The 
punishing  of  soldiers  or  any  odier  that  receive  pay  of  the  Lord 
for  criminal  causes  doth  not  by  law  belong  to  the  Bishop,  or 
spiritual  jurisdiction ;  this  we  say  doth  agree  with  the  ancient 
law  of  the  Lord,' — ^yet  the  Bishop's  counsel  could  produce,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  better  precedent  in  an  actual  customary  law,  that 
no  appeal  shall  be  made  from  Church  censures  to  the  St^  (z.  e. 
the  governor  and  council),  and  no7ie  to  he  privileged  from  themJ 
The  Bishop,  thereupon,  demanded  a  reference  to  the  House  of 
Keys  and  Deemsters  as  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and  refused  to 
^  answer '  till  the  law  had  been  so  '  deemed.'  The  governor  and 
four  of  his  officers  met  at  Castle  Rushen  on  February  9,  and,  the 
Bishop  not  answering  the  impeachment,  the  Comptroller  coolly 
asked  him  whether  he  understood  the  consequences  of  stat 
nrntus,  that  is,  in  effect,  threatening  him  with  the  punishment 
for  refusing  to  plead,  the  most  terrible  penalty  known  to  the  law, 
and  which  Blackstone  describes  as  consisting  in  being  remanded 
to  prison,  put  into  a  low  dark  chamber,  and  there  laid  on  one's 
back  on  the  floor  naked — ^in  having  placed  on  one's  body  as  great 
a  weight  of  iron  as  one  could  bear^  and  more — ^in  having  no  sus- 
tenance save  only  the  first  day  three  morsels  of  the  worst 
bread,  and  on  the  second  day  three  draughts  of  standing  water, 
that  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door,  smd  in  this  situation  this 
to  be  alternately  his  daily  diet  till  he  diedy  or  answered  I  The 
Governor  and  four  officers  proceeded  ex  parte  to  condemn  him  on 
the  three  charges  above  mentioned,  and  ordered  him  to  retract  and 
cancel  his  proceedings  against  Bridson,  Mrs.  Home,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon. This  order  of  February  9  was  not  made  known  to  the 
Bishop  till  May  24.  On  the  25di  June  the  governor  and  his  four 
friends  assumed  to  hcJd  a  Tynwald  Court,  or  rather,  after  the 
proper  court  had  broken  up  (and  the  Keys,  an  important  part  of  it, 
had  gone  to  their  homes),  staid  behind,  the  former  putting  his 
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hand  singly  to  an  order  fining  the  Bishop  50Z.  and  his  two 
Vicars  General  20Z.  each,  for  having  failed  to  obey  the  order  of 
February  9 1  For  the  nonpayment  of  this  fine  the  Bishop  was 
arrested  on  June  29  and  committed  to  Castle  Rushen.  The 
Bishop  now  presented  his  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Crown  lawyers,  who  reported  in  favour  of 
his  release  on  bail,  that  is,  on  payment  of  the  fine,  such  pay- 
ment  not  to  prejudice  the  appeal.  The  Report  having  been  ap- 
proved in  Council  on  August  7,  the  Bishop  was  set  at  liberty  on 
August  31. 

A  delay  of  five  weeks  now  ensued  before  the  governor  and 
his  ofiicers  put  in  their  answers  to  the  appeal,  and  the  cause  did 
not  come  on  till  July  18th,  1723.  It  dien  took  an  unexpected 
turn;  for  an  objection  being  taken  on  behalf  of  Lord  Derby 
^who  had  been  made  a  party  to  the  appeal)  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  made  to  him  and  not  to  the  Crown,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  objection  was  sustained,  and  the  petition  of  appeal  dismissed. 
Further  delay  now  ensued  in  laying  the  appeal  before  Lord 
Derby,  who  at  last  refused  to  entertain  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  late,  and  the  Bishop  thereupon  throwing  this  fact  into 
the  form  of  a  fresh  petition,  renewed  his  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  undertook  to  go  into  the  whole  question,  and  Lord 
Derby  was  now  ordered  to  *  answer'  it.  He  pleaded  that  the 
Appeal  ought,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Island,  to  have  been 
tendered  to  him  within  a  month  of  the  original  sentence,  and 
that  the  petitioner  had  waived  his  right  of  appeal  by  submitting 
to  the  sentence. 

The  plea  however  was  overruled  on  both  points,  the  Crown 
officers  holding  that  neither  of  those  circumstances  was  fatal  to 
the  Appeal.  The  case  at  length  came  on  for  a  final  decision  on 
July  1st,  1724,  when  the  court  (although  giving  no  decision  on 
the  important  and  more  interesting  questions  of  ti^e  metropolitical 
jurisdiction  of  York  and  the  exemption  of  the  lord's  garrison  from 
church  censures)  reversed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  governor 
AS  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
tended Tynwald  was  not  a  duly  constituted  court,  and  the  order 
of  June  25th  no  order  at  all.  The  costs  of  the  Appeal,  however, 
were  not  given  to  the  Bishop,  who  was  for  long  after  much 
pinched  by  them,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  subscriptions  of 
his  friends.  Thus  this  case  went  off,  as  so  many  similar  ones 
have  since  gone  oE,  on  a  side-wind  technicality,  without  the 
court  committing  itself  to  any  statement  of  doctrine  or  discipline, 
It  was  a  great  triumph  to  Wilson — if  he  had  been  disposed 
to  triumph — ^though  it  ill  repaid  him  for  the  anxiety  and 
indignity  he   had   suffered  ;   and   it  shows   what   he   had   con- 

^  tinually 
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tinually  to  endure  from  the  ill-bred  officials  witli  whom  he  was 
thrown. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  Island  of  the 
Bishop's  Church  policy — about  which  opinions  may  vary — there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  beneficial  character  of  many 
measures  by  which  he  assisted  in  promoting  its  temporal  inte- 
rests.    Such  was  the  part  he  took  in  that  Act,  which,  after  the 
great  exemplar  which  about  this  time  was  founding  a  consti- 
tution for  England,  the  Manxmen  loved  to  call  their  '  Act  of 
Settlement^     Man  was  essentially  a  fief,  and  the  king  or  lord 
the  feudal  lord.     In  the  earliest  times  this  subjection  had  been 
shewn  by  each  occupier  bringing  a  bundle  of  meadow  grass  at 
Midsummer.     Under  the  Crovan  dynasty  the  whole  became  a 
Tojal  demesne,  part  of  which  was  granted  out  in  baronies,  the 
rest  was  occupied  by  tenants,  who  had  to  do  homage  annually  as- 
a  sort  of  free  tenantry  of  a  manor,  the  ultimate  right  of  the  lord  to 
the  9oil  of  the  whole  Island  being  undisputed.     In  process  of 
time  these  tenants  took  upon  themselves  to  create  a  sort  of  tenure 
under  them,  assuming  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  the  delivery  of 
a  straw,  thence  called  the  Tenure  of  the  Straw,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  lord.     Thus  the  lord  was  prejudiced  by  alienations 
^eithout  his    licence,   and   the  tenants   were   impoverished    by 
losing  their  own  seignorial  rights  by  the  successive  subinfeuda- 
tions.   The  Act  of  Settlement  reverted  to  the  principle  previously 
laid  down  in  1643,  that  Tenants  by  the  Straw  might  receive  leases. 
given  them  for  three  lives  or  twenty-one  years,  on  paying  certain 
fines ;  and  established,  that  the  fines  taken  by  the  Earl  on  the 
alienations  or  successions  of  the  tenants  should  be  certain  and 
moderate.     Thus  the  occupiers  were  strengthened  in  their  posses- 
sions and  encouragement  was  given  to  agriculture,  whilst  the 
lord  was  at  the  same  time  no  longer  defrauded  of  his  seignorial 
rights. 

Successfully,  too,  did  Bishop  Wilson  labour  in  the  Impro* 
priate  Tithe  question.  Earl  Charles  the  owner  of  the  impropriate 
tithes  of  ten  out  of  the  seventeen  parishes  in  the  Island, 
had,  in  1666,  granted  them  on  long  leases  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Manx  clergy  and  schools,  and,  as  a  collateral 
security,  had  granted  a  charge  on  his  own  estates  in  Lancashire 
in  the  event  of  the  trustees  being  disturbed  in  their  possession. 
The  trustees  toere  disturbed  by  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  who,  coming 
in  under  a  Parliamentary  title,  disregarded  the  deed  of  Earl 
Charles  as  being  beyond  his  power  to  make.  There  is  great 
reason  to  suppose  that,  if  it  hsid  not  been  for  the  stand  made  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Bishop  by  bringing  the  matter  into  the 
English  Chancery,  and  establishing  by  a  decree  of  Lord  Hard- 
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wicke  the  validity  of  the  collateral  security,  the  clergy  and 
schools  would  have  lost  for  ever  the  benefit  of  Earl  Charles's 
provision. 

Wilson  played  a  noble  part  in  arresting  the  famine  of  1741, 
when  he  gave  his  own  com,  and  bought  up  a  supply  at 
high  prices  to  retail  it  at  low  ones  to  the  people.  This  was 
only  a  part  of  that  magnificent  principle  which  had  from  the 
first  made  him  dedicate  a  tenth  (afterwards  increased  to  one-fifth) 
of  his  yearly  income  to  the  poor.  A  gracious  act,  which  could 
nowhere  be  more  appreciated  than  amongst  the  people  whose 
favourite  religious  proverb  was,  ^'  When  one  poor  man  gives  to 
another,  God  Himself  laughs  out  loud  for  joy.'*  The  proverb 
might  with  truth  be  applied  to  the  Bishop,  who  must  indeed 
have  been  ^  passing  poor '  on  a  See,  the  income  of  which  with  all 
demands  upon  it  was  only  300Z  per  annum. 

The  topography  of  the  island  is  of  course  redolent  of  him. 
*The  stones  cry  out'  his  praises.  He  wrote  its  history;  and 
could  traverse  the  entire  diocese,  even  in  those  times,  in  a  day ; 
and  doubtless  often  did.  A  sketch,  therefore,  of  that  topography 
would  not  appear  unsuited  to  our  subject,  at  all  events  of  that 
ecclesiastical  portion  of  it  which  was  most  identified  with  his 
daily  life — his  cathedral,  his  parish  church,  and  his  home. 

But  first,  a  few  words  as  to  the  Bishop's  name.     As  the  words 
denote,  the  Bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man — the  full  title  of  which 
is  the  ^  Bishopric  of  Man,  of  Sodor,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  of 
Sodor  of  Man ' — is  an  united  See.     That  union,  now  nominal 
only,  was  for  many  generations  a  reality;  Man  was  the  elder 
title.     Indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  See  150  years  before 
the   conversion  of  the   Anglo-Saxons.      The   ancient  armorial 
bearings  of  the  See  were  a  figure  of  St  Columba  in  a  boat  at 
sea,  pointing  to  a  blazing  star ;  at  present  they  are  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  three  ascents,  standing  distended  between  two  pillars ; 
on  the  dexter,  a  church,  with  the  arms  of  the  island  in  the  base. 
Its  early  history  is  meagre  and  full  of  myth.      In  838  Pope 
Gregory  instituted  the  See  of  Sodor,  which  however  still  con- 
tinued distinct   from    Man,  until   Magnus  of  Norway   united 
them   in   1050,   and  they  remained   united  until  the  battle  of 
Largs  restored  Man  to    Scotland,   when  Alexander  III.  again 
added   the   See  of  Sodor  to  the  national  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  ecclesiastical  union  synchronized  however  with  a  civil  sepa- 
ration, for  it  was  about  the  time  that  Man  lost  to  Somerled,  the 
great  Argyllshire  chief,  a  large  portion  of  the  Isles,  that  the 
*  Sodor '  was  superadded  to  the  See.     The  name  of  Sodor  was 
given  to  the  younger  See,  according  to  some  from  Sodore,  a 
small  village  in  lona,  or  from  the  caSiedral  church  there,  which 
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dedicated  to  our  Saviour  (Sw'ny/j) ;  but  is  derived,  surely, 
from  the  Norwegian  Sudreyjar,  ^  Southern  islands,'  that  language 
haviiig  impressed  itself  in  so  many  instances  on  the  local  nomen- 
clature of  these  isles. 

ThHS  much  for  the  name ;  but  it  is  not  very  dear  what  was 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  original  See  of  Sodor.  The 
term  Sudreyjar  appears  to  have  had  different  meanings  at 
different  periods.  In  the  earliest  times  it  included  all  the  isles 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Lewis  to  Man  inclusive, 
all  whi^h  were  south  in  relation  to  the  Orkneys  and  Shet- 
lands  (the  Nordreyjar).  In  this  sense  alone  it  was  that  Suther- 
land, the  most  northern  British  mainland,  could  rightly  obtain 
its  name.  Sometimes,  however,  a  different  division  was  adopted, 
and  only  the  islands  south  of  Mull  were  comprehended  in  the 
word  Sudreyjar  (Man  itself  not  being  included  in  it),  and  all 
north  of  Mull  were  called  Nordreyjar:  and  an  imaginary 
line  was  drawn  through  the  natural  fastness  of  Caimbuxg,  one 
of  the  fantastically-shaped  group  of  the  Treshnick  Islands,  which 
the  Staffa  passengers  on  the  •  red-funneled  Hutchinson  line  of 
steamers  will  notice  (if  not  too  sea-sick)  as  their  vessel  first  begins 
to  feel  the  swell  of  the  veritable  Atlantic,  on  emerging  from  the 
sound  of  Mull.  According  to  this,  the  Sudreyjar  induded  not 
only  Staf&  and  lona,  and 

*  Ulva  dstrk,  and  Colonsay, 
And  aU  the  group  of  islets  gay 
That  guard  &med  SialEa  ro  uud ; ' 

And  *  Jura's  rugged  coast,'  and 

^*  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Coirievrecken's  roar,"  ' 

but  also  Bute  and  the  two  Cumbraes,  and  that  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  of  all  the  Scotch  group,  Arran,  with  its  serrated 
volcanic  peaks  and  deep  Andes-like  corries. 

Upon  a  rugged  islet  of  slaty  schist,  five  acres  in  extent,  the 
Holm  of  Peel,  the  Isle  of  St  Patrick,  to  which  the  name  of 
Sodor  was  given  after  the  separation  of  the  two  sees,  and  perhaps 
in  memory  of  their  former  union, — in  fact,  in  the  most  inacces- 
sible part,  if  we  except  the  Calf  of  Man,  of  the  whole  island, — 
stands  the  cathedral,  a  ruin  now,  and  not  even  a  ruin  of  the 
first  structure,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains.  The  building 
which  we  now  see  is  a  cruciform  one,  begun  by  Bishop 
Simon  about  1226  a.d.  To  him  we  owe  the  chancel,  which 
is  Eariy  English,  with  some  Norman,  similar  to  that  at 
Dpontheim,  in  Norway,  then  ^e  metropolitical  see.  Though 
smaller  and  less   ornamented  than   many  village   churches   in 
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England,  its  commanding  situation  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
style  to  ihe  castellated  buildings  which  surround  it  (indeed,  the 
eastern  wall  of  it  ranges  with,  and  forms  part  of,  die  fortress- 
wall)  invest  it  with  a  grandeur  not  exceeded  by  edifices '  of 
far  higher  architectural  pretensions :  for  although  in  its  origin 
the  structure  was  not  improbably  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses alone,  its  position  as  a  military  station  was  too  tempting- 
to  admit  of  its  remaining  long  unoccupied.  Accordingly  it 
soon  united  the  purposes  of  a  castle  and  of  a  church,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  was  used  as  a  state  prison.  A 
more  fitting  place  for  such  a  purpose,  and  to  make  life,  miser- 
able, it  would  be  hard  to  imagine,  or  one  which  it  is  easier 
for  a  superstitious  people  to  invest  with  prstematnral  horrors* 
The  scene  is  singularly  grand  as  the  spectator,  standing  oa 
the  narrow  table-land,  looks  over  the  waste  of  waters  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  which  lies  beneath  him,  hardly  whitened  by  a  single 
sail,  with  the  faint  outline,  if  it  be  a  fine  day,  of  die  Down 
mountains  rising  in  the  extreme  west,  at  the  distance  of  ^fifty 
miles,  and  the  Scotch  coast  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five,  on  the 
north. 

This  venerable  building  has  of  course  not  escaped  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  church  restorers  in  England.  But  it  has  been  pronounced 
by  a  competent  judge  in  these  subjects  that  its  inconvenience  of 
access  renders  it  the  least  suitable  position  on  which  to  build  or 
restore  the  church  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  population,, 
and  this  difficulty  of  access,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the 
cause  of  its  original  desertion  and  ruin. 

But  it  was  not  a  ruin  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  long  life  of 
Wilson ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  solemn  sight  to  have  seen  the 
young  Bishop  of  thirty-four  enthronized  in  such  a  spot  amongp 
scenes  so  sublime,  with  that  mighty  surge  around, 

«  *  that  ebbs  and  swells, 
And  still  between  each  awful  pause 
From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws,] 
In  varied  tone  prolong'd  and  high, 
That  mocks  the  organ's  melody.' 

One  of  those  singular  round  towers  so  common  in  Ireland,, 
nearly  fifty  feet  higb,  of  rude  masonry,  and  formed  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  which  crops  out  along  the  coast  for  a  few  miles  to- 
the  north  of  Peel,  stands  in  tolerable  preservation,  also  within 
the  area  of  the  castle,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  beacon  both  for 
land  and  sea,  whilst  contiguous  to  it  are  the  scanty  crumbling 
ruins  of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  probably  once  the  parish 
church  of  the  town.     Till  of  late  years  the   passage   from   the 
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nuunland  to  the  islet,  thougH  only  a  bow-shot  wide,  was  difficult, 
if  not  dangerous.  They  are  now  connected  by  a  causeway, 
formed  rather  for  the  protection  of  vessels  in  the  roadstead  than 
for  accommodation  to  the  castle. 

Bishop's  Court,  the  episcopal  residence,  situate  about  one  mile 
north  from  the  village  of  Kirk  Michael,  on  the  road  to  Ramsay, 
has  nothing  palatial  about  it  It  was  rebuilt  by  Wilson,  and  has 
been  since  modernised  and  improved  by  the  prelates  who  have  so 
quickly  succeeded  each  other  in  this  see,  without  interfering  with 
me  quiet  quaintness  of  its  original  character.  Surrounded  with 
substantial  offices  and  a  thriving  homestead,  with  plenty  of  wood 
about  it — among  which  is  the  elm  avenue  planted  by  Wilson — it 
possesses,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  island,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  country-gentleman's  seat. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  of  Kirk  Michael  church,  the  parish 
church  of  Bishop's  Court.  It  is  an  unpretending  building,  but 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  island,  for  there  lies 
all  that  is  mortal  of  Thomas  Wilson,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  his 
constant  preaching.  At  the  gateway  and  in  the  churchyard  five 
tall  upright  Runic  monuments — covered  with  inscriptions  which, 
interpreted  with  some  difficulty  and  not  with  perfect  agreement, 
show  them  to  mark  places  of  Christian  sepulture — form  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  surrounding  lowlier  tombstones.  Nevertheless 
from  thAn  the  eye  wanders  instinctively  to  a  plain  square  tomb, 
within  iron  rails,  which  stands  beneath  the  eastern  gable  of 
the   former    church.      A   slab   of    black    limestone    from    the 

Suarries  of  Poolvash  bears  the  inscription  : — *  Sleeping  in 
esuS,  here  lieth  the  body  o£  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  this  island,  who  died  March  7,  1755,  aged  93,  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  consecration.  This  monument  was 
erected  by  his  son,  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  a  native  of  this  parish, 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  express  commands  of  his  worthy  father, 
declines  giving  him  the  character  he  so  justly  deserves.  Let  the 
island  speak  the  rest'  Is  not  the  eulogium  too  modest?  May 
not  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world  ^  speak  the 
rest?' 

This  thought  leads  to  the  great  question  of  interest  in  the 
life  of  our  Bishop,  with  which  we  will  conclude,  and  which  we 
will  now  proceed  to  consider.  Is  he  one  of  our  divines  who  has 
left  an  imperishable  memory,  and  has  exercised  a  lasting  influence 
for  good  on  the  mind  of  the  English  Church  ? — and  if  so,  what 
rank  does  he  hold  in  that  *  goodly  fellowship  ? '  The  first  question 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  the  affirmative.  The  terms 
of  endearment  with  which  his  name  is  still  associated,  even  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  among  the  least  of  his  admirers,  ^  the 
Vol.  120.— iVo.  239.  o  good 
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good  Bishop  Wilson,*  and  'the  Apostolic  Bishop' — names  of 
praise  hardly  accorded  to  anj  other  of  our  divines — seem  to 
point  to  this.  If  a  king  stepped  forward  from  among  courtiers 
in  the  presence  chamber  to  ^  beg  his  prayers;'  if  from  admi- 
ration  for  the  Island-Bishop  a  French  Prime  Minister,  who  had 
nerer  seen  him,  obtained,  in  time  of  war,  an  order  that  no 
French  privateer  should  ravage  Man;  if  crowds  flocked  round 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London  from  the  poorest  and 
obscurest  of  Britidi  uecB^  crying,  *  Bless  me,  too,  my  Lord  ;' 
if  labourers  suspended  their  labours  in  the  fields,  as  he  passed 
them,  to  ask  his  benedicti(Hi ;  if  they  never  began  their 
harvest  until  he  began  his,  persuaded  that  a  larger  share  of 
Heaven's  blessings  rested  upon  him ;  if  the  fastidious  Johnson 
could  say  of  him,  in  one  of  the  neatest  phrases  which  that  great 
master  of  the  pen  ever  turned,  *  to  think  on  him  with  reverence 
is  to  agree  with  the  whole  Christian  world :  I  hope  to  look  into 
his  books  with  other  purposes  than  those  of  criticism,  and  after 
their  perusal  not  only  to  write  but  to  Hve  better ;' — ^he  assuredly 
could  have  been  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  the 
type  of  any  religious  idea  in  the  Church.  He  never  led  a 
party  or  identified  himself  with  any  particular  school.  This 
was  forbidden  to  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  position, 
his  busy  and  practical  life,  and  his  own  retiring  disposi- 
tion— retiring,  when  duty  did  not  call  him  forth,  but  firm 
and  uncompromising  when  it  did.  Like  his  own  island,  he 
stands  alone  and  apart.  Patriarch-like  he  lived  emphatically 
'  among  his  own  people.'  Yet  not  the  less  on  that  account  does 
iis  example  appear  to  have  influenced  the  Church  at  large. 
He  may  have  brought  to  the  study  of  his  Bible  a  less  capacious 
intellect  and  a  less  acccnnplished  scholarship;  but  surely  man 
never  studied  it  to  better  purpose,  or  exemplified  its  precepts  by 
a  holier  life.  The  very  simplicity  of  his  nature  preserved  him 
firom  many  rocks  agsdnst  which  great  geniuses  split  and  go  to 
pieces.  As  Bishop  Home  well  says  of  him,  'he  is  the  best 
physician  who  cure»  the  most  patients ;  and  at  the  last  great  day 
may  they  who  value  themselves  on  their  language  and  eloquence 
give  as  good  an  account  of  their  stewardship.'  We  believe  that 
his  teaching  and  writings  are  particularly  valuable  in  the  present 
age  of  sensational  religion.  His  sermons  are  severely  simple, 
but  in  them  we  find,  at  least,  the  undiluted  Word  of  God. 
In  these  days  of  head-knowledge,  and  self-seeking  scientific 
scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  fussy  melodramatic  religion 
on  the  other,  Wilson  will  be  found  to  the  devout  Christian 
pastor  a  safe  and  £aiithfnl  Mentor — for  his  is  the  theol<^y  of  the 
heart,  and  he  teaches  us  by  example. 

^         ,   Four 
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Four  great  Dissenting  bodies  had  lately  influenced  English 
society,  and  their  tenets  were  spreading  far  and  wide,  when  W^son 
first  entered  on  his  episcopate  and  was  in  the  prime  oif  his  manhood 
— ^the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Qoakers — to  which  it  must  be  added  that  the  Bangorian  contro- 
Tersy  was  also  rife,  and  Hoadleyism  sending  forth  its  pestilent 
panarjAlets  and  preachers.  In  that  great  upheaving  of  opinions 
and  unchurching  of  churches  which  followed  close  on  the  Revo* 
lation,  what  a  majesty  there  is  in  the  spirit  in  which  Wilson 
resolved  to  meet  them ;  preaching  on,  praying  on,  labouring  on, 
instmcting  on,  undismayed  and  unmoved  by  ihe  great  intellectual 
and  moral  throes  around  him. 

To  uproot  that  harvest  of  the  seed  of  Puritanism,  to  quench 
the  libertinism  of  Versailles  morals,  and  thaw  the  coldness  of 
Dutch  theology,  to  be  a  witness  against  the  place-seeking  spirit 
of  die  age — which  had  grown  to  such  a  head  as  to  justify  the 
rebuke  of  a  Queen  to  her  Bishops  so  complimentary  to  Wilson^ 
'  See  here,  my  Lords,  is  a  Bishop  who  has  not  come  for  a  trans- 
lation ! ' — who  stood  in  the  breach  like  him,  not  indeed  by  plat- 
form oratory  or  controversial  pen,  but  by  the  mightier  logic  and 
eloquence  of  a  blameless  life?  For  although,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  his  own  diocese  still  remained  staunch,  under  his 
own  fostering  rule,  to  the  faith  once  delivered,  he  might  well  enter- 
tain doubti  of  its  fidelity  after  his  removal ;  and  experience  has 
shown  how  many  a  form  of  error  has  since  taken  root  there. 
Moreover,  his  comprehensive  heart  took  in  the  trials  of  the 
Church  without,  and  mourned  over  her  sufieringa  To  keep  in- 
violate^ then,  the  tried  paths,  to  build  up  his  people  in  their  most 
holy  faith,  and  to  present  ever  before  their  eyes  Scripture,  prayer, 
and  8  self-denying  life,  these  were  the  simple  principles,  but 
the  omnipotent  instruments  in  Wilson's  hands,  and  the  secret  of 
his  ascendancy.  He  revived  indeed  die  dying  zeal  of  the  Church 
and  the  flagging  piety  of  its  members ;  but  he  revived  them  not 
with  incense  and  chasuble,  not  with  genuflexions  and  eccle- 
siastical millinery,  but  with  the  honest,  unaffected  piety,  the 
open-handed,  large-hearted  integrity  of  a  truly  Christian  life. 
He  carried  his  churchmanship,  as  some  would  say,  to  an 
extreme,  and  perhaps  may  have  over-rated  the  adjuncts  of 
external  worship;  still,  fhere  was  nothing  overbearing  in  his 
harshest  measures.  Even  those  who  smarted  under  them  saw 
that  they  were  directed  against  things,  not  persons.  His 
High*Churchmanship  was  the  upraised  hearty  and  the  Heaven- 
borne  spirit,  the  lofty  aspiration,  and  the  wisdom  ^that  is 
from  above/ 

He  required  no  adventitious  aids  to  dress  religion  attractively, 

o  2  and 
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and  make  Chuxdi  principles  popular ;  and  that  they  were  popular 
we  have  his  own  declaration,  that  there  ^  had  not  been  for  many 
jears  one  Papist,  a  native,  in  the  island,  nor  indeed  any  Dissenters 
<tf  any  denomination,  except  a  family  or  two  of  Quakers,  un^ 
happily  perverted  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  some  of  theio 
had  of  late  been  baptized  into  the  Church.'  ^  These  spiritual 
masters,'  confesses  Waldron,  speaking  of  the  Manx  clergy,  ^  are,  in 
a  manner  idolized  by  the  natives.'  But  he  adds  (we  grieve  to  say) 
a  statement  which,  as  a  cotemporary  of  Wilson's,  and  a  resident  in 
the  island,  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue,  that  they  ^yet  take 
care  to  maintain  their  authority  by  keeping  the  laity  in  the  most 
miserable  ignorance.'  For  he  must  have  known  all  that  Wilson 
was  doing  to  educate  and  enlighten,  to  establish  schools,  and 
found  libraries.  More  truly  does  Miss  Strickland  describe  him 
when  she  says  that  ^  without  taking  any  part  in  the  furious  dis- 
cussions of  the  day,  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  saintly  life  to 
civilize  and  reclaim  a  miserable  and  neglected  population  by 
whom  he  was  infinitely  beloved.' 

He  impoverished  himself  by  building  churches.  The  con- 
vocations of  his  clergy  were  annual.  He  composed  model 
prayers  for  his  candidates  for  ordination,  and  entertained  them 
for  a  year  previous  in  his  house.  He  only  left  his  diocese  twelve 
times  during  fifty-eight  years.  He  rejected  offers  of  translation 
made  to  him  by  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 

After  all,  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the  man  who  exercises 
the  greatest  influence,  and  produces  the  most  lasting  impression  oh 
the  Church,  is  he  who  possesses  in  the  largest  measure,  and  can 
exhibit  for  the  longest  period,  that  which  the  Church  most  needs 
in  her  hierarchy — ^a  holy  and  consistent  life?  Pascal  died  at 
thirty-nine,  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  thirty-eight,  Falkland  at  thirty- 
four.  What  was  their  life,  indeed,  with  all  its  promise,  but  a 
^  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time  ? '  But  to  ^  endure  unt6 
the. end'  of  fourscore  years  and  ten;  to  persevere  through  an 
episcopate  of  eight-and-fifty  years  in  the  untiring  service  of  one's 
Master ;  this,  while  it  marks  a  triumph  of  Divine  grace  rarely 
accorded  to  the  sons  of  men,  must  have  produced  an  incalculably 
lai^er  total  of  effective  good  to  succeeding  generations  than  it 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  of  our  divines  to  accomplish. 

There  is  something  almost  melancholy  in  the  last  years  of 
the  good  Bishop.  He,  of  course,  long  survived  all  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  many  of  whom  he  was  old  enpugh  to  be  the 
father.  Sherlock  had  gone,  and  Hewetson,  and  Finch,  the  succes- 
sor of  Sherlock  at  Winwick,  and  Archbishop  Sharp;  and 
Walker,  his  tried  friend  and  Vicar-General  for  seventeen 
years.     And  last,  that  rare  woman  of  Christianity  who  so  valued 
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and  honoured  him,  of  whom  the  portrait  of  Aspasia  by  Con- 
grevc  in  the  'Tattler*  was  taken  for  a  living  likeness;  who 
baffled  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in  his  attempt  to  portray  her 
beaatifol  features ;  whom  Steele  in  another  number  of  the 
*  Tattler'  describes  as  *the  first  of  the  beauteous  order  of  love, 
whose  unaffected  freedom  and  conscious  innocence  gave  her 
the  attendance  of  the  Graces  in  all  her  actions;'  and  to  whom 
Robert  Nelson  applied  the  text,  'Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously  but  thou  hast  excelled  them  all ' — ^The  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  daughter  of  Theophilus  seventh  Earl  of  Huntingdon. — 
All  this  was  to  be  expected,  or  at  all  events  was  not  remarkable. 
Bat  he  had  also  survived  all  his  children  except  one.  He  had 
known  only  six  years  of  married  life, — ^his  wife  having  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one, — and  he  had  never 
married  again.  Even  his  old  servants  were  all  gone  or  taken 
before  him.  Yet,  even  where  this  is  the  case,  extreme  old  age 
is  often  enlivened,  and  is  seldom  so  happy  as  when  enlivened, 
by  the  merry  faces  and  mirthful  company  of  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  This  was  not  the  case  here. 
No  grandchild  ever  prattled  on  those  kind  old  knees.  Alone, 
and  among  strange  faces  and  almost  untended,  he  looked  his 
last  on  the  world,  and  calmly  awaited  his  change.  But  strong 
in  the  hope  of  immortality,  to  him  more  than  perhaps  to  any  of 
the  sons  of  men  might  the  aged  apostle's  assurance  be  without 
presumption  applied,  '  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he  had  finished 
Ills  course,  he  had  kept  the  faith :  thencefordi  there  was  laid 
up  for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness.' 

And  now,  at  last,  what  were  the  specks  of  imperfection  which 
we  have  noticed  but  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  mere  faults  in  the  rich  vein 
of  ore.  Of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  character,  so  uncom- 
promising, and  yet  so  gentle ;  so  firm  and  unyielding,  and  yet  so 
full  of  charity ;  so  tenacious  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his 
position,  and  yet  so  humble  and  lowly  in  himself ;  of  hn  extra- 
ordinary beneficence,  his  unwearied  energy,  his  patient  pene- 
verance  amidst  almost  overwhelming  difficulties,  and  the  most 
vexatious  embarrassments — ^  what  shall  we  more  say '  ?  Mf 
simplicity  and  pathetic  earnestness  and  watchful  sympathy  with 
all  men  do  yet  in  any  degree  characterize  the  teaching  and 
devotion,  especially  the  household  devotion,  of  our  clergy  and 
laity;  if  veneration  for  the  Universal  Church  and  unreserved 
faith  in  the  Bible  do  yet  in  any  degree  prevail  in  our  popular 
flieology ;  to  him  perhaps  more  than  to  any  single  divine  of  latiir 
days,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  great  cotemporary  Bishop 
Buder,  are  these  good  efifects  owing.' 

This 
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This  seems  to  us  no  exaggerated  panegyric.  Wliilst  penning 
ity.  however,  Mr.  Keble  was  faithfully,  though  unconsciously, 
taJcing  the  likeness  of  another  than  Wilson,  for  what  Wilson 
did  in  his  day,  has  not  Keble  done  in  our  own?  If  the 
Ecclesiastical  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  ill  have 
spared  the  one,  neither  would  that  of  the  nineteenth  have  been 
perfect  without  the  other.  Oxford  has  never  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  claims  of  those  whom  she  delights  to  honour ;  and 
she  will  not  fisdl,  we  are  persuaded,  to  rear  within  her  a  memorial 
worthy  of  him,  whom  she  will  ev«r  regard  as  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments — over  the  fresh  sods  of  whose  lowly  grave  the  summer 
winds  are  jiow  for  the  first  time  sighing  in  the  churchyard  of 
beautiful  Hursley. 


Abt.    Vn. — 1.   Up   the   Country.     By  the  Honourable  Emily 

Eden,  2  vols.     London,  1866. 
2.  CEuvres  CompVetes  €r Alexis  de  TocqueviUe^  tomes  viL,  viii. 

Paris,  1865. 

HOW  far  a  nation  which  has  worked  out  its  own  freedom  is 
fitted  to  exercise  despotic  power  over  conquered  nations  ; 
how  far  the  conquered  nations  can  be  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  conquerors ;  whether 
the  experiment,  if  wisely  conducted,  shall  end  in  rendering  the 
subject  people  capable  of  self-government,  or  by  what  errors  of 
judgment  the  conquerors  may  be  deprived  of  their  ascendancy  ; 
these  are  problems  of  great  consequence  to  us  all.  Their  im- 
portance was  by  none  more  clearly  perceived  than  by  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  and  it  is  tsmtalising  to  learn  from  his  biographer, 
M.  de  Beaumont,  that  he  had  undertaken  to  write  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  India ;  that  he  collected  materials  for 
such  a  work ;  nay,  that  it  was  in  part  written,  but  was  never 
finished ;  and  that  M.  de  Beaumont  considers  himself  prohibited 
by  the  injunctions  of  his  deceased  friend  from  publishing  the 
fragments,  valuable  as  they  certainly  would  be.  De  Tocqueville's 
idea  of  writing  on  India  had,  in  fact,  been  laid  aside  for  some 
years,  when  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  mutinies  of  1857  renewed 
all  his  interest  in  that  country ;  and  by  no  one  in  Europe  was 
the  course  of  events  followed  with  deeper  sympathy,  or  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  more  hopefully  anticipated.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  opinions  which  we  find  scattered  through  his 
correspondence  at  this  period  shows  how  weighty  would  have 
been  the  warnings  and  counsels  which  such  a  master-mind  would 
have  conveyed. 
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We  do  not  know  how  he  would  hare  regarded  die  moot  points 
of  Indian  policy — ^whether,  for  instance,  he  would  have  sided 
with  Mr.  Kaye,  in  his  trenchant  attack  on  Lord  Dalhousie's 
policy,  or  with  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  able  and  yigoroas  detence 
of  it ;  how  he  would  have  regarded  the  impontioa  of  the  income 
tax,  or  the  reTenue  settlement,  which,  with  the  example  of  Lord 
Comwallis  before  us,  we  are  so  rashly  carrying  into  effect  in  diese 
days  of  deprematioa  of  the  currency. 

But  there  is  one  point  upon  which  even  the  imperfect  and 
detached  thoughts  which  are  within  our  reach  tell  us  clearly  ^iriiat 
was  the  opinion  of  De  Tocqueville,  and  it  is  a  point  upon 
which  Englishmen  are  by  no  means  agreed— »-we  mean  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  her  Indian  possessions  are  a  source  of  weakness 
or  of  powor  to  England. 

*  Where  I  must  be  permitfted  no  longer  io  concur  with  you'/  wrote 
de  Tocqueville  to  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  when  the  mutinies  were  at 
ihair  height,  'is  when  you  say  that  the  loss  of  India  would  not 
weaken  J^glsfid,  sod  that  it  is  only  out  of  beroie  vanity  that  the 
'English  people  is  resolved  to  retain  the  government  of  that  country. 

I  have  often  known  this  opinion  expressed  by  veiy  enlightened 
IJlngligTuififtn,  and  have  never  been  able  to  share  it. 

*  It  is  very  true  that  speaking  of  material  wealth  the  government 
of  India  costs  more  than  it  returns,  that  it  calls  for  efforts  at  a  distance 
which  may  at  certain  moments  paralyse  the  action  of  England  in 
mattera  which  touch  it  more  nearly.  I  admit  all  this.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  hanged  Clive  than  to  have  made  him 
a  peer.  But  I  do  Jiot  the  less  think  that  at  the  present  day  the  loss 
of  India  wouid  greatly  lower  the  position  <tf  England  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  could  give  many  reasons  for  my  opinion, 
but  I  will  content  myself  with  one.  There  has  never  been  anything 
under  the  sun  so  extraordinary  as  the  conquest^  and  above  all,  as 
the  government  of  India  by  the  English;  nothing  which  more  dzaws 
the  eyes  of  men  from  all  points  of  the  earth  to  that  little  island  of 
which  the  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the  name.  Think  you,  Madam, 
that  a  people  after  having  filled  this  immense  space  in  the  imaginar 
tion  of  the  human  race  can  retire  from  it  with  impunity  ?  For  my 
part,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the  English  follow  an  instinct,  not 
only  h««ic  but  wise,  a  feeling  of  true  self-preservation,  in  wishing 
to  retain  India  at  all  costs,  since  they  possess  it.  I  add,  that  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  they  will  keep  it,  although,  perhaps,  under  less 
favourable  caiciBBstanoes.' 

Such  was  the .  opinion  of  this  profound  thinker,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  greatest  disasters,  and  on  the  supposition  that  India 
drained  rather  than  contributed  to  the  resources  of  England. 
Had  his  life  been  spared  to  the  present  time,  had  he  been  allowed 

to 
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to  resume  his  task,  and  to  conclude  his  work,  by  a  description  of 
India  restored  to  tranquillity,  of  the  British  Government  more 
strongly  established  than  before,  and  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual pr<^ess  of  the  last  seven  years,  under  the  careful  and 
enlightened  administration  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  how  great  would 
have  been  his  surprise  if  he  had  still  found  that  many  of  the 
well  educated  English  are  yet  unaware  how  much  India  is  con- 
tributing to  the  wealth  and  power  of  England,  and  how  much 
the  prosperity  and  safety  of  England  are  bound  up  with  her 
gigantic  Indian  empire. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  article  to  bring  into  one  view 
some  of  the  principal  facts  by  which  the  importance  of  India  to  Eng- 
land is  demonstrated,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  impression 
which  De  Tocqueville  had  received,  and  which  is  still  retained 
by  perhaps  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  that  India  is  a  drain 
on  the  resources  of  England.  But,  before  doing  so,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  how  such  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
India  come  to  be  taken  by  the  philosophic  foreigner  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  practical  Englishmen  on  tiie  other :  and  we  believe 
that  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  English- 
men are  affected  by  a  bias,  from  which  the  mind  of  De  Tocque- 
ville was  free:  we  refer  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  by  £he  results  of  the  American  war,  and  to  a 
habit  of  viewing  India  as  a  colony,  and  applying  to  India  the 
results  of  our  colonial  experience. 

The  contest  with  our  American  colonies  taught  us  two  lessons : 
that  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  hold  in  subjection  a  powerful 
people  capable  and  desirous  of  self-government,  and  that  a 
separated  colony  may  contribute  more  largely  to  the  wealth 
of  the  mother  country  than  one  held  in  reluctant  subjection. 
Assertions  that  England's  greatness  depended  on  her  maintaining 
her  sway  over  her  colonies,  and  predictions  that  by  their  indepen- 
dence the  trade  of  England  would  be  annihilated,  were  so  entirely 
falsified  by  subsequent  experience,  that  the  public  mind  is  now 
strongly  prejudiced  against  anything  which  appears  to  be  a 
repetition  of  our  former  errors.  This  feeling  is  now  dictating 
our  policy  in  regard  to  our  colonies,  and  justly  does  so  when  the 
circumstances  are  similar  and  the  analogy  is  complete.  But 
before  this  reasoning  is  applied  to  India,  it  should  carefully  be 
considered  whether  there  is  really  any  analogy  between  the  sub- 
jects of  our  conquests  there  and  a  people  who  have  gone  forth  from 
among  ourselves,  and  carried  with  them  our  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment. A  conquered  country  and  a  colony  are  very  different 
things.     India  and  America  bear  little  resemblance  to  each  other. 

The 
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The  commerce  of  England  with  India  is  at  the  present  time 
greater  than  England's  commerce  with  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  not  excluding  the  United  States  of  America.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  loss  of  such  a  trade  would 
be  anything  but  a  serious  national  calamity;  and  it  can  only 
be  under  the  impression  that,  if  the  connexion  with  India 
sboold  be  seyered,  our  trade .  with  it,  as  with  America,  would 
still  continue,  that  any  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  whether  the 
loss  of  India  would  be  a  great  national  disaster.  But  is  it  in  the 
least  degree  probable  that,  if  a  successful  rising  in  India  should 
drive  the  English  to  their  ships,  and  the  re-conquest  of  the 
country  should  be  abandoned,  any  settled  GoYemment  would  be 
found  under  which  our  trade  would  flourish  as  it  does  now  ?  Far 
£rom  this,  it  is  morally  certain  that,  unless  some  other  European 
Power  should  step  in  and  assume  the  post  which  we  had  aban- 
doned, a  long  period  of  anarchy  must  precede  the  establishment 
of  any  settled  Government.  In  either  case  the  trade  of  England 
would  be  destroyed,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  national  prestige 
described  by  De  Tocqueville  would  be  added  the  loss  of  an 
amount  of  national  wealth,  yearly  contributed  by  India  to  Eng- 
land, of  the  extent  of  which  we  propose  to  form  some  estimate. 

The  second  source  of  error  arising  from  the  habit  of  viewing 
India  rather  as  a  colony  thsm  as  a  conquered  dependency,  and 
endeavouring  to  find  there  the  same  elements  of  self-government, 
we  shall  revert  to  hereafter ;  and  shall  do  so  more  conveniently, 
when  the  importance  of  the  two  countries  to  each  other  has 
been  considered. 

For  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view,  it  will  be  useful  to 
consider  the  connexion  between  England  and  India  in  two  distinct 
points  of  view :  the  one  regarding  India  as  a  country  with  which 
we  carry  on  mercantile  transactions — the  other  as  a  country 
which  we  rule. 

The  advantages  to  England  of  its  trade  with  India  are 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that 
that  trflde  is  greater  than  our  trade  with  any  other  country,  and 
jErom  the  evidence  of  the  enormous  power  of  extension  which 
the  statistics  of  late  years  afford.  To  quote  the  words  of  a 
writer  who  has  watched  the  progress  of  the  country  for  some 
time  back  :-— 

*  The  trade  of  India  during  the  last  ten  years  shows,  by  its  vast 
increase,  the  abundance  of  the  resources  now  available  for  the  comfort 
of  India's  population.  The  following  brief  table  will  show  how 
steadily  tiie  trade  has  continued  to  grow  daring  the  last  thirty 
yeazs: — 

1834-85 
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£. 
1834^5  the  entire  trade  14,842,000 
1849-60  ,,  31,980,000 

1853-54  ,,  45,246,000 

1855-66  ,,  61,170,000 

1860-61  ,,  89,074,000 

'The  trade  has  thus  more  tiiaa  doubled  during  the  last  decade, 
being  from  about  forty  millions  to  eighty-nine.  .... 

'  If  the  whole  trade  produce  of  vanons  kinds,  especially  rice,  silks, 
SQgar,  indigo,  tea,  jute,  and  cotton,  was  sent  to  England  to  the  value 

of  twenty-two  millions  sterling The  cotton  alone  despatched 

to  England  in  1861  weighed  369,140,000  lbs.  (3,295,000  cwt),  and 
was  sold  for  nine  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  So  great  are  tibte 
resources  of  this  vast  country,  that  in  almost  any  diAcuMy  that  ariscB 
with  o&er  nations,  India  is  able  at  onoe  to  step  in  and  substitate 
its  own  goods  for  ihe  fiiililig  supplies.  A  notalde  instaooe  of  tiiiB 
ooeuned  during  the  Eussian  war,  when  the  Indian  fibres  msAied  in 
to  take  the  ^aoe  of  Bussian  honp,  and  have  sooeeaaf uUy  maintained 
the  ground  they  won.' 

We  have  selected  l3iis  passage  from  a  popular  woi:^,  published 
no  farther  back  than  1862,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  die  last  two 
years  may  be  compared  witb  that  which  then  attracted  the 
writer's  surprise.  The  imports  of  Indian  cotton  into  Great 
Britain,  which  are  there  shown  to  have  amounted  to  369,000,000 
lbs.,  in  1862,  rose  in  1864  to  502,241,712.* 

The  extent  to  which  India  has  supplied  the  place  of  America 
in  furnishing  the  materials  for  our  manufactures  was  thus  lately ' 
noticed : — 

'  If  the  gross  amount  of  the  cotton  trade  is  recovering  its  former 
condition,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  its  course.  In  1860  the  United  States  sent  us 
die  enormous  sum  of  1115  million  pounds  of  cotton  out  of  a 
total  of  1390  millions.  In  1864,  out  of  a  total  of  898  millions, 
the  United  States  sent  us  only  14  millions ;  and  India,  whi<di  sent 
us  in  1860  only  206  millions,  sent  us  last  year  606  millions.  India, 
in  fact,  is  now  the  prindipal  source  of  the  .cotton  supply,  andLxKSCupies 
a  place  little  inferi(»  in  -piGj^oacidoii  to  that  which  waa  foi?nerly 
occupied  by  the  United  States.'! 

*  To  estimate  the  amount  and  value  of  this  supply,  we  may  note 
that  if  we  turn  to  McCulloch's '  Commercial  Dictionary '  we  find 
that  the  average  importation  of  cotton- wool  into  Great  Britain 
was,  in  1837,  260,000,000  lbs. ;  so  that  the  supply  now  s^t  by 

*  See  ParliMiientary  Papera,  2St]i  April,  186JL 
t  'Times/  September  6th,  1865. 

India 
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India  alone  amounts  to  about  double  the  whole  of  the  demand  of 
£ngland  at  that  period. 

In  a  late  letter  from  the  Governor-General  of  India*  to  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  we  find  four  other  articles  of  commerce  mentioned 
as  showing  remarkable  development,  and  increasing  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 


isoe. 

IMl. 

IW2. 

1863. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Jdto     .. 

..     409,243 

671,736 

811,108 

1,698,084 

Wool    .. 

..     478,644 

862,672 

1,477,214 

1,611,644 

Tm 

..     101,693 

131,314 

179,618 

222,036 

Coffee   .. 

..     249,095 

402,994 

426,489 

618,768 

Although  all  these  figures  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
existing  trade  with  India  and  its  future  probable  development, 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a  trade  which  adds  materi- 
allj  to  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  We  shall  now  endeavour 
to  show  w4iat  advantages  England  derives  from  her  rule  over 
India,,  independently  of  her  commerce  with  a  country  vast  in 
extent,  of  matchless  fertility,  and  peopled  by  industrious  millions. 

Let  any  of  our  readers  glance  over  the  families  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  find  very  few  whose 
resources  are  not  derived  in  some  degree  from  India,  or  who 
are  not  looking  to  India  as  a  provision  for  some  of  their  mem- 
bers. Let  him  inquire  at  any  of  our  large  schools,  and  ascer- 
tain the  proportion  of  their  income  paid  by  remittances  from 
India,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  large  that  proportion 
is :  or  let  him  visit  the  sites  of  those  educational  establishments 
to  which  retired  Indians  are  attracted  for  the  education  of  their 
families,  and  let  him  remember  that  the  sums  there  expended  by 
Indian  families  are  actual  contributions  from  India  to  the  wealth 
of  England,  for  which  the  only  return  made  by  England  has  been 
the  services  of  her  civilians  and  soldiers,  and  he  will  see  not  only 
how  large  is  the  aggregate  of  those  sums,  but  how  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  prosperity  of  the  middling  classes  of  England. 

But  to  bring  these  facts  into  one  point  of  view,  and  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  light  intelligible  to  all,  and  to  derive  our  infor- 
mation from  the  most  authentic  sources,  let  us  turn  to  the  ^Par- 
liamentary Papers,'  which  show  the  payments  now  made  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  compare  them  with  those  made  on  account  of  the  national 
debt  of  England. 

We  there  find  *  that  the  charges  paid  in  England  by  India 

*  Pftrliamentary  Papers,  15tli  May,  1865:  'East  India  Finance  and  Herenae 
Aeeouim*  p.  80 

^      ^excluding 
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(excluding  the  value  of  stores  sapplied  to  India)  for  the  year 
ending  30th  April,  1864,  amounted  to  6,446,913/.  We  select 
from  the  payments  of  which  this  sum  is  bomposed  those  made  in 
England  from  the  revenues  of  India  for  services  rendered,  or  as 
interest  for  money  lent : — 

£. 
'  Dividends  to  the  proprietors  of  Indian  stock  ..      ..         629 ,970 
Interest  on  loans  contracted  in  England         ..  1 ,872,699 

Civil  pensions  and  retired  allowances     246,918 

Military  pensions  and  retired  allowances  1 ,  165 ,  043 

Marine  pensions  and  retired  allowances 53,951 

Guaranteed  interest  on  the  capital  of  railway  andl   ,   g^g  qqo 
other  companies,  deducting  net  traffic  receipt     ..J     *       ' 

5,137,764/ 

We  have  selected  these  items  as  forming  a  standard  of  com- 
parison with  those  made  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  oi 
the  National  Debt  It  is  the  annual  dividend  due  by  India  to 
England  for  money  lent,  or  for  services  performed,  by  those  who 
have  retired  from  the  service  to  reside  and  spend  their  incomes 
in  England.  We  iind  that  these  payments  amount  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  dividend  on  the  National  Debt  At  the  English 
rate  of  interest  Tor  three  per  cent.),  they  represent  a  capital  of 
173,000,000?.  About  25,000,000Z.  should  be  added  for  capital, 
the  interest  on  which  is  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the  railways, 
and  the  whole  may  be  taken  at  the  round  sum  of  200,000,000?., 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  National  Debt  of  England.  But 
this  gives  still  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  flow  of  wealth  from 
India  to  England.  India — be  it  observed — ^pays  the  whole  cost 
of  the  government,  and  so  long  as  India  is  governed  as  at  present, 
the  following  payments  in  England  are  also  annual  contributions 
to  the  wealth  of  the  governing  country  (p.  99)  : — 

£. 

<  Home  establishments 171,120 

Civil  furlough  and  absentee  allowances  ..       72,092 

Military  ditto         161,410 

Marine  ditto 2,654 

407,276.' 

Even  to  this  we  have  to  add  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous 
charges  ;  for  everything  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with  India 
is  charged  to  India.  Not  only  is  the  salary  of  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  charged  to  India,  but  the  new  OflBce  now 
under  construction  in  St  James's  Park  is  paid  for  by  the 
people  of  India.     In  one  year  we  find  India  is  charged  with 

25,489/. 
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25,489il  lis.  &f.,  being  the  'expenses  connected  with  the  insti- 
tation  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  As  soon  as  a  regiment 
is  ordered  for  service  in  India,  the  cost  of  the  depot  in  England 
is  charged  to  India,  Thus  we  find  in  the  account  such  entries  as 
the  following: — 

£. 

'  Home  civil  estahUahment         171,120 

Misoellaneoiis  charges,  including  new  India  Office)  ^qo  qri 

and  new  Stores  Warehouse |  itJ-tf,-fi04 

The  Imperial  Qovemment  for  troops  serving  in  India    550 ,  000 ' 

The  above,  it  should  be  observed,  are  average  annual  charges. 
Xlie  whole  sum  paid  by  India .  in  England  has  lately  averaged 
about  13,000,0002.,  the  whole  of  which  is  consequent  upon  our 
connexion  with  India  as  the  ruling  power ;  but  as  a  large  portion 
of  it  is  in  payment  of  railway  materials,  military  stores,  and 
other  similar  purchases,  and  in  return  for  goods  of  equivalent 
Talne,  we  do  not  include  it  in  the  estimate.  Omitting  all  these, 
the  sum  paid  annually  by  India  for  the  services  of  civilians  and 
soldiers,  and  the  interest  of  money  lent,  spent  in  England,  form- 
ing a  clear  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  is  about 
6,000,000/.  a  year. 

But  we  have  still  only  referred  to  the  official  remittances  from 
India.  In  these  are  not  included  the  savings  and  remittances 
through  private  channels  of  thousands  of  officials,  civil  and  miK- 
tary,  now  engaged  in  the  Indian  service,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  whom  are  remitting  a  share  of  their  salaries  for  the  support 
and  education  of  their  children  in  England,  and  as  a  provision 
for  their  declining  years ;  but  all  are  sums  which  come  to  Eng- 
land as  the  governing  country,  or  as  creditors  of  India.  Were 
England  to  cease  to  govern  India,  the  larger  portion  would  be 
lost ;  were  India  to  cease  to  have  a  civilised  and  solvent  Govern- 
ment, the  whole  would  be  annihilated. 

But,  perhaps,  to  some  minds  a  yet  stronger  impression  of 
the  greatness  of  our  Indian  empire  and  of  its  importance  to 
England  may  be  conveyed  by  a  glance  at  the  steam  fleet 
by  which  our  communication  with  India  is  carried  on.  For 
keeping  up  this  communication  is  required  a  flotilla  exceed- 
ing the  national  navy  of  any  foreign  European  power,  except- 
ing France  and  Russia.  The  fleet  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  consists  of  sixty -four  ships,  aggregating 
90,545  tons  and  18,649  horse-power.  Although  this  splendid 
navy  is  the  property  of  a  private  company,  it  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  of  England  being  the  governing  power  in  India. 
Every  ship  of  this  navy  is  available  to  England  in  time  of  war ; 
but  it  is  paid  for  by  .India.     It  adds  enormously  to  the  strength 
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of  Engknd,  gires  employment  to  her  dockyards^  educates  her 
seamea,  and  trainB  her  engineers,  without  cost  to  England.  It  is 
from  the  Indian  correspondence  &at  the  postal  subsidy  is  de-> 
frajedy  and  from  Indian  salaries  that  the  passages  are  paid ;  it  is 
to  the  existence  of  a  governing  body  of  Englisihmen  in  India  that 
it  owes  its  existence ;  if  England  ceased  to  govern  India^  this 
fleet  would  cease  to  be. 

But  though  owing  its  origin  to- the  exigencies  of  the  English 
Government  of  India  and  its  resident  servants,  this  fleet  subserves 
the  wants  and  interests  of  England  in  China,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Mauritius,  and  forms  a  chain  of  communication 
throughout  the  world,  of  which  India  is  the  most  important 
link. 

If  now  we  endeavour  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  resident  in  England,  who  are  creditors  of  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  above-mentioned  income  of  6,000,000^.  a  year, 
we  may  make  an  approximation  in  the  following  way  : — In  Mr. 
Danven'  ^  Report  on  the  Railways  of  India  for  1864-5,'  it  is  stated 
(p.  6)  that  the  holders  of  shares  in  these  railways  amounted  to 
36,533,  of  whom  all  but  777  are  resident  in  England.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  capital  was  58,000, OOOt 

Adopting  this  proportion  as  a  guide,  the  whole  of  the 
200,000,000^  held  by  persons  in  England  would  be  divided 
among  126,000  people.  This  would  give  to  each  proprietor  a 
capital  of  about  1606il  It  i»  true  that  as  much  of  the  Indian 
dividend  as  is  paid  in  the  form  of  annuities  is  in  large  masses  ; 
but  if  it  be  considered  as  divided  among  those  who  are  supported 
by  these  annuities,  the  families  and  relations  of  the  pensioners, 
the  above  number  of  126,000  is  probably  a  moderate  estimate  of 
those  in  England  who  have  a  consideraUe  stake  in  the  payments 
made  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

All  this,  let  it  once  more  be  noted,  is  independent  of  the 
advantages  which  England  as  a  commercial  nation  derives  from 
her  trade  with  India,  to  whidi  we  have  referred  above.  Here, 
then,  we  see  two  vast  streams  of  wealth  flowing  from  India  to 
England — the  one  dependent  on  there  being  in  India  a  civilised 
Government  of  some  sort — ^the  other  on  England  being  herself 
that  governing  power.  Can  it  be  said  diat  there  is  any  analogy 
between  this  state  of  things  and  the  connexion  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  ?  Or  can  it  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  the 
government  of  India  could  be  renounced  by  England  without  an 
enormous  amount  of  ruin  and  disaster  ? 

The  above  facts  must,  we  think,  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  England  derives  vast  advanta^s  60m  her  connexion  with 
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ladia,  and  ibat  these  adrantages  are  secured  without  cost  to 
Eogland.  But  if  England  thus  gains  by  her  connexion,  is  this 
result  obtained  bj  an  eqairalent  loss  on  the  part  of  India  ?  We 
are  happy  to  think  that  so  far  fiom  this  being  the  case,  great 
though  the  gain  of  England  be,  die  gain  on  the  part  of  India  is 
Cair  greater. 

If  a  change  from  a  state  of  anarchy  to  one  of  internal  and 
external  peace ;  if  an  iBorprored  police  and  purer  administration 
of  justice ;  if  freedom  of  trade  and  the  constmction  of  loads  and 
bridges ;  if  the  introduction  of  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  ; 
if  the  diffusion  of  education,  be  national  blessings ;  and  if  in- 
creasing populatioi^  extended  agricultu'e,  advancing  knowledge, 
diminish«l  crime,  diffusion  of  social  comforts,  and  enormously 
increased  exports  and  imports  be  signs  of  national  prosperity, 
those  blessings  India  possesses,  and  those  signs  she  exhibit»~^and 
the  whole  she  owes  to  her  connexion  with  England.  It  would  be 
very  easy  to  accumulate  proof  under  each  of  these  heads,  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  did  our  limits  allow  of  it;  but  we 
can  only  refer  to  one  or  two.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  trade  of  India  has  increased  in  thirty  years  fmn 
14,000,000/.  to  89,000,000/.  sterling,  as  a  proof  of  national 
progress ;  and  if  we  add  that  this  enormous  trade  is  balanced  by 
the  importation  into  India,  in  one  year,  of  bullion  to  the  value  of 
21,000,000/i,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  and 
increasing  wealth  of  India  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 
her  present  Government 

We  do  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  balance  of  trade 
as  shown  by  the  course,  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  first 
economists  did,  but  in  India  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  has 
a  peculiar  significance.  Bullion  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the 
hoard  of  all  classes.  The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  leads  to 
the  same  inferences  in  India  as  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
rise  of  savings'  bank  deposits  do  in  England.  Bullion  is  die 
yieans  by  which  the  vain  man  displays  and  the  cautious  man 
conceals  his  wealth.  It  is  therefore  no  slight  proof  of  increasing 
national  prosperity  that  the  imports  of  bullion  into  India  (rendered 
necessary  to  balance  thf  trade  between  India  and  England)  from 
the  year  1800  exceed  256,000,000,  while  those  of  die  two  last 
years  exceeded  nineteen  and  twenty-one  millions  respectively. 

The  average  value  of  exports  from  England  to  India  from  1830 
to  1835  was  3,342,381/.*  In  18t)4  India  was  our  largest 
customer,  and  purchased  our  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

*  See  McCulloch'f '  Comnereiai  Dictionary.* 
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Sach  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  national  progress.  Those  of 
moral  adyancement  are  necessarily  less  easily  reduced  to  a  small 
compass.  But  there  is  annually  laid  before  Parliament  a  ^state- 
ment exhibiting  the  moral  and  material  progress  and  condition  of 
India,'  being,  in  fact,  a  return^  of  the  action  of  each  department 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  of  the  progress  of  each  separate 
province.  The  conrse  of  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  operation  of  the  poUce,  the  progress  of  educaticm — ^in 
fact  every  department  of  Government — ^is  scrutinized,  and  every 
subordinate  government  gives  in  its  account  to  the  Supreme 
Government  Every  collector  of  a  district  gives  in  his  report  of 
its  fiscal  progress  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  his  Presidency, 
and  every  magistrate  a  report  of  its  penal  statistics  to  the  High 
Court  By  these  authorities  the  whole  is  digested  and  laid  before 
the  Government  The  whole  forms  a  most  valuable  body  of 
information  annually  laid  before  Parliament,  and  is  the  source 
from  which  the  fnture  historian  of  Indian  civilization  will  derive 
his  most  authentic  materials.  It  bears,  in  fact,  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  ^Expos^  de  la  situation  de  TEmpire,^  which  by 
France  is  annually  presented  to  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Chamber. 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  glance  at  these 
'  statements'  without  being  satisfied  that  each  year  a  gr^t  advance 
is  being  made  in  India  in  all  that  secures  the  well  being  and 
elevates  the  character  of  a  nation.  To  peruse  the  whole  would 
task  the  patience  of  any  one  not  personally  engaged  in  Indian 
administration.  But  if  selection  be  made  of  any  one  department 
or  of  any  one  province,  the  reader  will  soon  be  satisfied  that 
in  that  department  or  that  province  there  is  a  body  of  administra- 
ton  trained  from  their  youdi  to  the  work,  labouring  zealously  and 
wisely  for  the  improvement  of  their  charge,  and  that  amelioration 
is  going  on  with  sure  and  steady  steps.  For  the  body  of 
administrators  so  employed,  India  pays.  But  no  one  with  a 
candid  mind  who  studies  tb^  work  on  which  they  are  engaged^ 
or  sees  the  results  of  their  Ubour  on  India  itself,  will  say  that 
India  pays  too  dearly.  If  it  is  a  gain  to  England  that  her  sons 
should  be  thus  employed  and  thus  trained  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  duties  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind — and  surely 
a  more  admirable  outlet  codd  not  be  found  for  the  sons  of 
our  professional  classes — it  is  a  far  greater  gain  to  India 
that  she  should  secure  the  services  of  such  a  body  of  mep. 
While  some  of  the  ripest  intellects  of  England  are  engaged 
in  the  reform  of  the  laws,  an  able  body  of  administrators  is 
spread  over  the  provinces  as  fiscal  officers  and  magistrates, 
developing    their    resources   and   repressins:  frand   and  wrong. 

A  skilful 
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A  skilful  body  of  engineers  is  covering  the  country  with  a  net- 
work of  railways,  canals,  and  telegraphs,  but  beyond  all  this, 
a  staff  of  able  officers  employed  in  the  educational  department  is 
engaged  in  training  the  people  of  India  to  perform  these  functions 
for  themselves.  There  may  be  occasional  errors,  there  may  be 
disappointments,  there  may  be  shortcomings,  but  every  depart- 
ment shows  signs  of  energy  and  of  progress. 

But  supposing  it  to  be  proved,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  by 
these  facts,  that  m^ny  great  advantages  accrue  to  England  from 
her  connexion  with  India,  it  is  still  important  to  inquire  whether 
this  is  secured  by  any  strain  on  the  resources  of  England  which 
counterbalances  these  advantages,  and  renders  India  in  reality  a 
splendid  weakness.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  the 
writings  of  many  of  our  public  journalists  are  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  this  impression,  and  when  the  value  of  our  conneidon 
with  India  is  not  denied,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
purchased  at  a  cost  which  threatens  to  tax  the  resources  of 
England  beyond  their  power. 

Now  what  is  the  call  which  India  makes  upon  England  in 
return  for  the  wealth  she  confers?  It  is  merely  the  permission 
to  employ,  and  to  pay  for,  the  civilians  and  soldiers  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  It  is  estimated  that  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  English  soldiers  is  required  for  the  security  of  India ; 
and  the  number  of  recruits  required  to  supply  the  wear  and  tear 
of  this  force  is  reckoned  at  something  under  five  thousand  a  year. 
England,  who  yearly  sends  forth  208,000  emigrants,  is  only  required 
to  allow  five  thousand  of  these  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  to 
be  trained  and  employed  entirely  at  the  cost  of  India.  This 
is  the  only  strain  upon  England's  resources ;  and  in  return  the 
splendid  army,  trained,  paid,  and  kept  in  active  discipline  at  the 
cost  of  India,  is  available  for  the  service  of  England.  India  has 
been  the  training  field  of  our  best  generals  and  our  best  soldiers, 
and  in  the  Russian  war  and  the  China  war  England  found  a  large 
portion  of  her  resources  in  the  army  of  India.  Unless  England 
is  prepared  to  withdraw  altogether  from  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  her  connexion  with  the  East  must  be  main- 
tained. But  it  is  the  army  of  India,  for  which  India  alone  pay?, 
which  maintains  it.  This  army  garrisons  Aden,  and  protects 
our  communications  with  China,  by  forming  the  real  strength 
of  Galle  and  Singapore.  During  our  last  naval  wars,  the 
dockyards  of  India  supplied  our  best  ships,  and  in  any  future 
struggle  her  teak  forests  and  her  harbours  will  be  of  incalculable 
value. 

The   case   is  often   much   misrepresented,   and  a  very  false 

Vol.  120.— JVb.  239.  P  impression 
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impression  is  conseqnendj  conveyed.  The  prevalent  idea 
certainly  is  tbat  England  is  obliged  to  maintain  and  pay  for 
a  large  standing  army  in  consequ^ice  of  her  possession  of  India. 
Thus,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Westminster  Review/  the 
writer  of  an  article  on  India  (in  which,  by  the  way^  Sir  John 
Lawrence  is  attacked  with  singular  and  most  undeserved  acri- 
mony,) exclaims: — 

*  Are  the  people  of  England  prepared  to  maintain  seventy  thousand 
men,  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the  anoies  of  the  kingdom,  in  per- 
manent garrison  in  India?' 

And  again — 

*  But  siq)posing  that  it  were  decided  upon  in  all  contingencies  to 
maintain  the  British  force  in  India  at  its  highest  athletic  standard, 
so  as  to  render  a  second  rebellion  impossible,  the  danger  to  England 
would  only  assume  another  and  perhaps  more  fatal  form.  This  we 
cannot  more  appropriately  indicate  than  by  quoting,  in  conclusion, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bright,  which,  though  uttered  years  ago,  are  equally 
applicable  now :  ''  I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  the  time  hsd 
come  when  the  arms  of  England  were  irrisistible  in  India,  but  that 
India  was  avenged,  inasmuch  as  she  broke  the  power  of  England  by 
the  intolerable  evils  she  imposed  upon  her,  the  vast  amount  of  men 
and  money  required  to  keep  India  in  subjection  being  a  burden  she 
WBfl  unable  to  bear." '  * 

Do  not  such  expressions  as  these  imply  that  England  has  long 
been  bearing,  and  still  bears,  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  army 
for  the  use  of  India  ?  Whereas  the  truth  is  that  India  is  maintaining 
a  vast  army  which,  though  paid  by  India,  is  available  at  any 
moment  for  the  service  of  England.  Of  these  troops,  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  India,  no  less  than  10,000,  on  the  average,  are 
actually  stationed  in  the  Home  depots,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
defences  of  England  available  at  all  times. 

Some  public  journalists  write  as  if  the  strength  of  the  English 
army  was  wasted  by  the  unhealthy  climate  of  India,  and  its 
discipline  demoralised  by  cantonment  life  in  a  distasteful  service 
under  a  tropical  sun.  That  there  are  disadvantages  in  the 
Indian  service,  and  that  there  is  much  to  be  improved  in  the 
management  of  our  troops  in  India  no  one  can  deny.  But  no  one 
who  studies  the  history  of  the  past  century  can  believe  that  the 
Indian  army  has  been  the  weakness  and  not  the  strength  of 
England.  Egypt,  the  Isle  of  France,  the  Cape,  Java,  Ceylon, 
the  Crimea,  China,  and  Persia,  all  bear  witness  that  in  case 
of  emergency  England   can   and   does   draw   a  portion  of  its 

♦  S€e  *  Westminster  Review,'  July,  1865,  p.  219. 
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resources  from  the  army  of  India,  maintained  in  efSciency 
and  readiness  by  the  revenues  of  India  until  called  for  by 
Elng'land. 

If,  then,  the  connexion  between  England  and  India  is  found  to- 
be  conferring  benefits  on  both  countries,  and  any  impression  that 
India  draws  largely  on  the  pecuniary  resources  and  strength  of 
England  has  been  removed,  we  may  with  advantage  revert  to  the 
second  subject,  which  we  have  said  we  believe  to  be  the  source 
of  much  misconception  in  England  with  regard  to  our  Indian 
possessions,  we  mean  our  colonial  experiences,  and  the  habit 
of  drawing  deductions  from  that  experience  and  applying  them 
to  India*  When  interests  so  large  are  at  stake,  it  must  be  our 
dnty  to  consider  how  the  connexion  between  the  two  countrir)^ 
can  be  best  preserved  and  strengthened  until  that  time  shall 
come  when  India  is  prepared  for  self-government.  This  is  the 
more  necessary  at  the  present  time,  when  the  relation  of  England 
to  her  colonies  is  undergoing  much  discussion,  and  measures  will 
probably  be  adopted  which  will  guide  the  policy  of  England  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  is  abroad  at  present  a  prevalent 
desire  to  contract  our  responsibilities  with  reference  to  our  out- 
lying dependencies,  and  to  throw  them  upon  their  own  resources, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  it  is  so  important  that  we  be 
not  misled  by  a  false  analogy  between  our  colonies  and  our 
Indian  possessions  into  measures  both  prejudicial  and  unjust. 
Our  connexion  with  India  involves  responsibilities  of  which 
England  cannot  divest  herself  until  India  is  ripe  for  self-govern- 
ment. We  did  not  hang  Clive,  but  made  him  a  Peer,  and 
declared  the  countries  which  he  conquered  to  be  the  possessions 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  we  must  take  the  consequences  of 
having  done  so. 

To  fulfil  these  responsibilities  towards  India  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  observe  the  wide  distinction  which  exists  between  her 
position  and  that  of  our  colonies.  Whatever  may  be  the  future 
of  India,  her  present  position  differs  widely  from  that  of  our 
colonies.  The  government  is  entirely  the  Government  of  England. 
Every  member  of  the  local  government  is  a  nominee  of  the 
British  Crown.  By  England  the  taxation  is  determined.  The 
foreign  relations  of  India  are  dictated  by  England,  and  by 
England  the  duties  on  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  are 
determined.  In  short,  although  the  whole  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment is  imposed  upon  India,  India  is  governed  by  the  English 
Ministry,  through  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State.  India  is 
in  no  respect  self-governing,  and  at  present  is  not  capable  of 
being  bo. 

p2  To 
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To  gritnt  independence  to  a  colony  ripe  for  self-government  is 
most  desirable,  and  to  train  our  conauered  dependencies  for  self- 
government  will  be  the  glory  of  England.  But  to  give  to  a 
nation  the  form  of  independence  without  the  reality,  to  give 
it  the  semblance  and  responsibilities  of  a  freedom  which  it  neither 
possesses  nor  is  capable  of  possessing,  may  be  a  serious  injustice. 
This  error  we  have  not  altogether  escaped  in  our  past  policy, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  highly  important  to  mark  the 
distinction  between  our  colonies  and  India. 

Now,  to  show  how  great  that  distinction  really  is,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  bill  made  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
not  only  for  the  expenses  of  all  the  regiments  serving  in  the 
colonies,  but  for  their  depots  and  inefiectives  in  England ;  and, 
besides  this,  for  his  own  salary  and  office  expenses ;  and  let  him 
add  the  expenses  of  investing  colonial  governors  with  orders  of 
merit,  and  the  cost  of  a  new  colonial  office,  to  be  erected  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and,  in  short,  let  him  include  every  charge  incurred 
in  England  on  account  of  her  colonial  possessions ;  and  having 
apportioned  this  to  the  several  colonies,  let  him  direct  their 
governors  each  to  collect  his  share  and  remit  it  to  England — let 
him  further  depute  an  officer  as  financial  minister,  to  determine 
by  what  taxes  the  necessary  revenue  shall  be  raised.  He  will 
then  do  exactly  what  is  done  with  regard  to  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions— till  this  is  done  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
two. 

Or,  again,  let  us  draw  a  comparison  between  two  countries 
in  which  war  has  been  lately  going  on :  we  mean  New  Zealand 
and  Bhotan.  In  New  Zealand  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  local 
government,  over  which  England  has  a  very  imperfect  control, 
have  involved,  the  country  in  war,  but  of  this  war  England  must 
bear  the  responsibilities,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  expense.  In 
India  it  is  exactly  the  reverse — the  policy  with  regard  to  Bhotan 
is  entirely  that  of  the  English  Government,  in  which  the  people 
of  India  have  no  voice  whatever,  but  of  the  cost  England  does 
not  pay  a  farthing.  The  whole  is  defrayed  from  the  revenues 
of  India,  and  it  will  not  be  seen  named  in  ^Mr.  Gladstone's 
budget 

These  two  facts  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  position  of  our  Indian  dominions  and  our  colonies.  Whether 
our  policy  with  regard  to  our  colonies  has  been  altogether  wise, 
we  need  not  here  inquire.  Perhaps  we  have  been  premature  in 
conceding  to  the  local  legislatures  a  degree  of  independence 
which  may  in  many  cases  be  embarrassing,  so  long  as  we  under- 
take to  carry  on  the  defence  of  the  colonies.     Perhaps  the  real 

criterion 
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criterion  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  colony  for  action  independent  of 
the  mother  country,  is  its  readiness  and  capability  to  undertake 
its  own  defence.  However  this  may  be,  the  position  of  our 
colonies  and  that  of  India,  with  reference  to  the  mother  country, 
are  widely  different;  and  this  difference  should  be  carefully 
noted,  if  our  policy  is  to  be  correctly  deduced  from  existing 
facts. 

We  can  best  illustrate  the  importance  of  accurate  views  on  this 
subject  by  showing  what  have  hitherto '  been  the.  results  of  a 
determination  1o  find  in  India  the  same  materials  of  self-govem- 
ment  as  exist  in  our  colonies,  and  of  a  premature  desire  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  our  con- 
quests have  entailed  upon  us. 

In  the  desire  to  plant  in  India  the  seeds  of  self-government 
there  was  created  in  Calcutta  the  similitude  of  a  Legislative 
Council,  through  which  all  Bills  (including  money  bills)  had  to 
pass  before  they  became  law.  Every  member  of  this  Council 
was  a  nominee  of  the  Crown  of  England,  or  an  official  appointed 
by  the  local  governor,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  appearance  of 
an  elective  body,  except  that  from  each  of  the  minor  presidencies 
was  sent  one  member,  an  officer  in  the  civil  service,  nominated 
by  the  governor  of  the  presidency,  and  supposed  to  represent  the 
interests  of  his  presidency.  Anything  less  like  a  representative 
body  could  scarcely  be  conceived,  and  yet  into  this  Council 
were  introduced  many  of  the  parliamentary  forms,  and  much  of 
parliamentary  language.  We  believe  that  the  form  given  to  this 
Council,  and  the  reports  of  its  debates,  have  been  the  source  of  a 
vast  amount  of  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in 
regard  to  our  Indian  empire. 

To  show  how  entirely  unlike  is  the  government  of  India  to  that 
of  our  colonies,  and  how  far  India  still  is  from  having  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  history  of  this 
Council.  Upon  this  subject  we  dwelt  at  some  length  in  a  former 
number,*  and  we  are  content  to  say  in  this  place  no  more  than 
that  the  utter  incongruity  of  the  mock  parliament  with  the  real 
state  of  India  became  so  irresistibly  apparent,  that  the  Council 
was  remodelled,  and  the  semblance  of  a  representative  and 
independent  body  was  wisely  done  away  with. 

If  it  were  more  clearly  understood  that  the  real  govern- 
ment of  India  is  the  people  of  England,  through  the  Queen's 
Ministry  and  the  Parliament,  that  there  is  no  other  govern- 
ment, that  the  Governor-General  and  his  Council  are  but  their 

♦  See  '  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  dx.,  p.  598. 
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nominees,  and  that  the  solvency  of  the  Indian  exchequer  is 
the  solvency  of  the  Crown  of  England,  there  could  not  be  the 
same  apathy  in  regard  to  Indian  questions  that  now  prevails. 
Something  more  accurate  than  a  general  idea  that  India  is  costing 
England  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  and  that  if  we  could  only 
get  rid  of  it  we  should  get  rid  of  a  weakness,  would  prevail 
among  well  informed  Englishmen.  The  real  facts  of  the  case, 
the  enormous  wealth  and  national  advantages  derived  from  the 
connexion  of  the  two  countries,  the  noble  duty  towards  India 
which  England  is  bound  to  discharge,  and  is  in  a  great  degree 
discharging,  would  be  generally  understood.  In  fact,  the  views 
of  De  Tocqueville,  with  which  we  commenced  this  article, 
would  be  those  of  every  enlightened  Englishman,  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  instead  of  drawing  on  the  national  resources 
of  England,  as  De  Tocqueville  was  led  to  believe,  India  at  the 
present  time  largely  contributes  to  them. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  except  through  their  representatives 
in  the  British  Parliament,  those  who  have  property  in  India, 
whether  in  the  form  of  salary  or  pension,  of  Indian  security,  or 
trading  capital,  have  no  control  whatever  over  their  own  property. 
The  126,000  persons  resident  in  England  whom  we  have  shown 
to  have  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  India,  are  entirely  unrepre- 
sented in  India  and  at  the  India  Office.  There  is  not  in  Europe 
a  government  more  despotic  than  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  except  for  such  control  as  is  exercised  by  Ae  Parlia- 
ment of  England.  However  imperfectly  India  is  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  to  the  Parliament  alone  that  the 
Indian  creditor  looks  for  his  security.  Before  the  government  of 
India  was  assumed  by  the  Crown,  the  Indian  interest  elected  its 
own  representatives  at  the  India  House,  and^had  some  control 
over  the  Indian  administration,  but  this  has  been  swept  away, 
and  why?  because  the  government  of  India  is  now  vested  m 
the  Ministry,  responsible  through  Parliament  to  the  people  of 
England. 

And  not  only  do  the  English  who  are  interested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  India  look  to  the  Parliament  and  Ministry  of  England— 
the  government  under  which  they  live ;  the  Princes  and  people 
of  India  do  so  too,  to  a  degree  that  people  at  home  are  by 
no  means  aware  of;  and  as  education  and  knowledge  extend, 
and  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  increases,  this  will  be 
more  and  more  the  case. 

When  facts  are  righdy  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not 
a  Government,  with  the  exception  of  England,  whose  finances  are 
in  so  satisfactory  a  state  as  those  of  India  ;  none  whose  resources 

are 
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are  more  capable  of  development,  and  none,  we  believe,  whose 
people  are  so  lightly  taxed.  As  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
prevails  on  this  subject,  the  following  few  observations  on  the 
accounts  laid  before  Parliament  may  assist  to  give  a  clearer 
view  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

The  revenue  of  India  amounts  to  46,547,483?.,  and  after 
defraying  local  charges  upon  it  to  86,895,3182.  The  costs  of 
a^l ministration,  including  interest  on  the  public  debt,  amount  to 
29,814,2112.  ;*  there  is,  therefore,  a  surplus  of  no  less  than 
7,000,0002.  sterling.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  Indian  finances; 
but  the  Government  is  carrying  on  extensive  works  of  improve- 
ment, such  as  roads,  bridges,  railways,  and  works  of  irrigation. 
These  works  would  in  England  either  be  carried  out  by  private 
companies  or  by  local  associations,  whether  counties  or  parishes^ 
and  most  of  them  would  be  executed  on  borrowed  money.  In  India 
they  are  either  executed  by  Government  from  current  revenue^ 
or^  as  in  the  case  of  railways,  by  money  borrowed  on  Government 
guarantee,  the  interest  being  charged  to  current  revenue.  It  is 
only  because  the  sums  of  5,685,8172.  for  public  works,  and 
1,395,2852.  for  interest  on  railway  and  other  companies  are 
charged  against  revenue,  that  a  small  deficit  of  263,3772.  ap- 
pears in  the  estimate  for  1865 ;  and  this  when  the  expenditure 
is  swelled  by  the  cost  of  the  Bhootan  war.  Now,  the  revenues 
of  India  have  steadily  increased  by  no  less  than  1,000,0002. 
a  year  since  the  mutinies.     To  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Laing  :-— 

'The  total  revenues  of  India,  which  for  three  years  before,  the 
mutinies  (1854-57)  aveisged  31,980,0002.  a  year,  was  last  year  (1861) 
43,000,0002.;  and  for  the  current  financial  year  (1862-63),  after 
zemitting  1,300,0002.  of  taxation,  it  will  exceed  44,000,0002.  Of  this 
increase  of  above  12,000,0002.,  not  above  4,000,000Z.  is  due  to  new 
taxes,  so  that  the  revenue  of  India  has  expanded  by  a  million  a  year 
iot  the  last  eight  years  from  its  own  inherent  elasticity.' 

We  do  not  precisely  understand  what  was  meant  by  ^  inherent 
elasticity,'  and  we  conceive  that  a  great  deal  is  due  to  the  de« 
creasing  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  but,  at  any  rate,  two 
years  have  now  to  be  added  to  the  series,  and  as  the  revenue  of 
1864-5  is  estimated  at  46,500,0002.,  the  increase  has  still  been 
upwards  of  1,000,0002.  a  year. 

This  revenue  is  raised  in  a  manner  as  little  oppressive  to  the 
people  as  any  national  income  in  the  world.  One-half  is  the 
share  possessed  by  the  State  in  the  rent  of  land.     The  whole 

*  See  Parliamentary  Papers,  15th  May,  1865,  Part  II.,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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taxation  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Laing  at  only  3;.  6d.  per  head  in 
Bengal,  and  As.  6c/.  in  Madras  ;  and  if  half  of  this  be  viewed  as 
rent,  about  2s,  per  head  is  all  that  is  raised  by  taxation  properly 
so  called.* 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  works  upon  which  for  many 
years  past  5,000,000/.  a  year  have  been  expended  are  gradually 
becoming  remunerative,  that  the  net  receipts  from  railways 
already  pay  1,300,000?.  of  the  guaranteed  interest:  that  in  one 
Presidency  alone — that  of  Madras — cultivation  has  extended  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  million  of  acres  a  year  for  the  past  seven  or  eight 
years,t  no  fears  can  arise  as  to  the  future  solvency  of  the  Indian 
exchequer. 

The  future  resources  of  India  are  quite  incalculable.  We 
have  already  seen  her  replacing  with  her  produce  the  hemp  and 
linseed  of  Russia,  and  the  cotton  of  America.  She  is  rapidly 
preparing  to  substitute  her  tea  for  that  of  China.  Should  Eng- 
land ever  be  cut  off  from  her  usual  sources  of  supply  of  sugar, 
coffee,  silk,  wool,  or  iron,  in  a  few  years  India  could  make  good 
the  deficit  Even  now,  India  supplies  a  fair  proportion  of  diese 
articles,  and  Indian  labour  produces  a  large  proportion  of  the 
supply  from  our  colonies.  So  long  as  England  and  India  are 
allied,  England  is  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  area  of  land  available  for  cultivation,  but  still  uncultivated, 
is  enormous.  We  have  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  has  expanded  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  of  acres  a 
year  for  the  last  eight  years,  but  still  a  large  proportion  of  the  cul- 
tivable area  is  uncultivated  ;  and  not  only  is  the  area  of  cultivatioa 
capable  of  this  extension,  but  the  produce  of  cultivated  land 
may  be  enormously  increased.  Wherever  water  is  applied  to  the 
soil  of  India,  the  produce  is  multiplied  tenfold,  and  the  revenue 
raised  by  the  Government  is  greatly  increased. 

With  wealth  thus  augmented,  India  will  purchase  the  manufac- 
tures of  England,  and  especially  the  fabrics  of  Manchester,  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  present  demand  is  but  a  fraction.  A  report 
made  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  on  the  famine  in  the  North- West 

*  The  annual  taxation  per  head  is  in  Great  Britain,  22.  &«.  8c7. ;  Holland,  21 6s.  8d. ; 
France,  2/.;  Anstria,  \l.\  Spain,  1/.  108.;  Russia,  16s.  8(2.;  Italy,  IZ.  See  'Quar^ 
terly  Review,*  No.  236,  p.  401. 

t  The  annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Revenae  show  the  following  increase  in 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  Madras  Presidency : —  ^^:,^ 

Increase  in  1859-60  oTer  the  previous  years  650,593 

Ditto       1860-61                ditto  348,612 

Ditto       1861-62               ditto  424,539 

Ditto       1862-63                ditto  694,198 

Ditto       1863-64                ditto  708,051 

Provinces 
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Provinces  in  1861,  affords  some  valuable  data  on  this  subject. 
It  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  trade  with  England,  and  especially  the  trade  in 
Manchester  piece  goods,  and  the  following  interesting  facts  were 
elicited  by  him  : — 

'  The  chief  consmners  of  English  cloths  are  all  classes  near  to  open 
and  oasy  lines  of  commmiication,  he  they  by  land  or  water ;  a  com- 
parativdiy  small  section  of  agriculturists,  being  the  upper  grades  of 
the  class,  at  a  dislsance  from  such  communications';  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  everywhere;  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  European  community.  The  mass  of  the 
agricultural,  and  the  poorer  non-agricultural  classes,  have  scarcely 
yet  become  the  customers  of  Manchester  ai  all,  though  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  and  internal  improvements  of  roads  and  rivers  when  they 
shall  became  so  J — p.  19. 

*  Few  causes  act  more  directly  on  the  free  spread  of  Manchester 
goods  than  communications  of  any  kind.  It  is  along  the  best  of 
fiiese  that  English  cloths  have  most  largely  commended  themselves 
to  the  people,  and  the  interest  of  the  manufacturing  districts  is  most 
direct  and  personal  in  the  state  of  the  roads  and  rivers  of  India.' — 
p.  17. 

It  will  give,  then,  a  strong  impression  of  the  possible  extension 
of  this  trade,  and  one  highly  gratifying  to  our  insular  selfishness, 
to  learn  that  in  the  most  favoured  districts,  having  direct  com- 
munication by  water  with  Calcutta,  Colonel  Baird  Smith  found- 
that  about  half  the  population  are  already  clothed  in  the  fabrics 
of  Manchester  1  Even  there  the  other  half  of  the  population  will 
become  the  customers  of  Manchester  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  extended  ;  and  the  increase  of  trade  must  be  immense 
when  a  system  of  roads,  canals,  and  railways  shall  have  been 
constructed  to  open  out  provinces  remote  from  the  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Gogra.  Again,  to  quote  the  words  of  Colonel  Baird 
Smith : — 

•  Every  reduction  in  the  price  brings  a  new  stratum  of  society  into 
the  class  of  consumers;'  and  'I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  financial 
policy  which  will  in  time  relieve  the  Manchester  goods  trade  from 
the  pressure  of  customs  duties  greater  than  are  required  for  revenue 
only.' 

These  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  which  is 
possible,  when  a  wise  policy  shall  have  encouraged  to  the  utmost 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  here  refrain  from  a  short  digression  on  an  important 
question  which  has  lately  occupied  the  public  press,  namely, 

whether 
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whether  the  future  development  of  India  will  be  best  effected  by 
the  direct  action  of  Governmeat,  or  by  the  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise. 

It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  to  confine  the  execution 
of  public  works  to  the  limit  of  the  available  surplus  of  current 
revenue  must  be  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
postpone  to  an  indefinite  date  the  execution  of  numerous  works, 
which  would  be  at  once  largely  remunerative.  The  aid  of 
private  capital  is  therefore  admitted  to  be  necessary.  But  the 
question  whether  this  should  be  raised  by  public  loans  to  sup- 
plement the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  be  applied  through  the 
operation  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  or  whether  many  of 
the  works  should  be  handed  over  to  private  enterprise,  has  lately 
been  much  discussed.  On  the  one  hand,  a  plan  has  been  laid 
before  the  Government,  drawn  up  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  for 
the  execution  of  works  to  be  at  once  undertaken  on  capital  raised 
by  public  loans ;  on  the  other,  it  is  urged  that  the  system  adopted 
for  the  construction  of  the  railways,  through  Companies  having  a 
moderate  dividend  guaranteed  by  the  State,  is  the  sound  one, 
and  should  be  extended  to  other  works.  The  recent  publication, 
by  authority,  of  a  statement  showing  the  large  returns  realised 
from  works  of  irrigation  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  has  revived 
this  discussion.  The  advantage  of  personal  interest  over  official 
action  is  insisted  on  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  is 
observed  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  give  away  the  profits  which 
belong  to  the  State,  and  which  the  return  proves  the  Government 
to  be  perfectly  able  to  realise.  A  private  Company  with  a 
guaranteed  dividend  involves,  it  is  said,  a  sacrifice  of  State  pro- 
perty without  securing  the  energy  of  private  enterprise. 

We  believe  that  the  last  remark  is  true.  But  there  is  a  middle 
course  which  we  feel  sure  is  in  this  case  the  right  one.  There 
are  in  India  a  vast  number  of  works,  which  the  Government 
alone  can  undertake,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  remune- 
rative to  tempt  private  enterprise.  They  are  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  largest  army  of  Engineers  which  the 
Government  could  collect  and  superintend,  would  be  amply 
employed  on  these  works  alone.  It  will  only  be  when  civihsa- 
tion  has  extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  and  the  people 
have  made  some  advance  in  self-government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  divest  itself  of  the  charge  of  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  road,  the  hundreds  of  mountain  passes,  and  the  count- 
less bridges  necessary  towards  the  first  stage  of  improvement ; 
all  of  these  are  works  which  will  amply  remunerate  the  State, 
but  offer  no  temptation  to  private  capitalists.     It  must  then  be 

important 
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important  to  relieve  the  Government  from  such  works  as  private 
Companies  are  willing  to  undertake,  and  these  are  only  such  as 
promise  profits  both  certain  and  large.  It  is,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant question,  whether  these  may  not  be  offered  to  private 
enterprise  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  detract  from  the  energy  of 
selP-interest,  nor  to  squander  heedlessly  the  resources  of  the  State. 

It  is  only  the  guarantee  of  a  certain  profit,  independent  of  the 
success  of  the  project,  that  is  said  to  have  the  efiTect  of  weakening 
the  motives  to  exertion  and  economy.  But  such  a  guarantee  is 
Dot  a  necessary  part  of  the  arrangement.  If  private  persons, 
persuaded  of  die  certainty  of  profit,  are  willing  to  undertake 
works  at  their  own  risk,  it  is  surely  wise  to  call  their  energy  into 
play.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  provide  against  undue  pro- 
digality in  making  over  the  resources  of  the  State  to  private 
individuals.  A  provision  that,  after  the  works  have  yielded  an 
ampl^  return  for  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  Company,  the 
surplus  profits  shall  be  die  property  of  the  State,  effectually 
obtains  this  object 

This  plan  has  been  already  adopted  in  one  instance,  and  we 
hope  that  its  success  may  be  such  as  to  encourage  its  extension 
throughout  India.  The  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company 
was  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  State  guarantee ;  but  the  East 
India  Irrigation  Company  was  started  under  the  same  direction, 
without  any  guarantee.  The  Company  raised  its  capital  on  the 
faith  of  the  subscribers  in  the  profitable  nature  of  the  works 
undertaken.  In  making  over  to  them  an  extensive  series  of 
works,  extending  from  Cuttack  to  Calcutta,  it  has  been  provided 
that  when  the  profits  from  irrigation  exceed  25  per  cent.,  the 
surplus  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  State  and  the  Com- 
pany. The  profits  of  navigation  are  left  to  the  Company  alone. 
The  works  of  this  Company  are  already  far  advanced.  An  able 
staff  of  engineers  is  employed  under  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
a  million  sterling  of  English  capital  is  reaching  the  labouring 
classes  of  India,  for  in  works  of  this  nature  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  capital  is  spent  in  India  itself.  In  regard  to  railways,  the 
balk  of  the  expenditure  is  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  freight 
of  foreign  materials,  whereas  in  the  case  of  canals,  nearly  the 
whole  is  expended  in  India  and  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  ^ese  works  may  shortly  be 
such  as  to  encourage  other  similar  enterprises,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  India  affords  an  ample  field  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  most 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

There  are  still  other  grounds  which  render  this  course  of  action 
by  private  enterprise  highly  desirable.      One  of  the   greatest 
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dangers  of  despotic  goTemment  is  excessive  centralisation,  and 
this  has  already  proved  one  of  the  evils  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  our  rule  arises  from  the 
slowness  of  the  people  to  take  a  part  in  their  own  government. 
Now  every  Company  places  before  them  an  example  of  repre- 
sentative government ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  working  model  of  our 
constitution.  Even  if  larger  profits  could  be  secured  to  the  State 
by  a  Central  Department  absorbing  all  the  remunerative  works 
of  the  country,  we  believe  that  the  profits  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  suppressing  all  spontaneous  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Admitting  that  the  investment  of  the 
surplus  capital  of  the  country  in  the  Government  loans  is  a  great 
safeguard  to  the  State,  we  believe  that  the  investment  of  such 
capital  in  works,  the  profit  of  which  depends  upon  local  tran- 
quillity, is  a  greater  safeguard  still. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  We  believe  that  the  connexion 
between  India  and  England  has  already  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  on  both  countries,  and  is  full  of  even  richer  promise  for 
the  future.  We  have  spoken  in  this  article  chiefly  of  material 
progress,  but  there  are  many  indications  that  before  long  the 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  that  wonderful  country  will 
be  still  more  striking.  JSut  of  the  future  of  India  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  speak  ?  What  parallel  of  history  shall  we  endeavour  to 
draw  ?  To  what  examples  shall  we  look  ?  From  what  analogies 
shall  we  draw  our  inferences  ?  And  even  if  the  history  of  the 
world  a£R>rded  any  parallel  in  other  respects,  there  is  still  one 
element  in  the  modern  instance  which  must  be  wanting  in 
the  ancient.  Even  if  history  told  us  that,  in  every  instance  of 
conquest,  the  disruption  of  the  nations  was  always  certain  and 
always  violent ;  still,  who  can  say  how  far  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  the  question  must  destroy  the  compa- 
rison ?  and  how  infinitely  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  natives  of  India,  if  they  feel  that  the 
rule  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  though  firm,  is  not  harsh 
and  mechanical  and  over-centralised,  but  mild  and  sympathetic, 
as  (for  instance)  it  is  in  the  Punjab  at  this  moment.  To  recur 
once  more  to  the  opinions  of  the  sagacious  French  author  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  *  Le  grand  but  a 
poursuivre  dans  I'lnde  est  bien  de  repandre  dans  ce  pays  les 
bienfaits  de  la  civilisation  Chretienne.' 


Art. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Papers  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Jamaica. 
Presented  to  botn  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty.     February,  1866. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Disturbances  in  Jamaica.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 
Parts  I.,  IL,  III.     February,  1866. 

3.  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Royal  Commission^  1866.  Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 
Parts  I.  and  II. 

IF  any  moralist  or  preacher  desired  to  inculcate  the  lesson  that 
the  scenes  on  which  acts  of  great  injustice  had  once  been 
committed  were  liable  to  repeated  visitations  of  Divine  retribu- 
tion, he  could  not  adduce  a  more  appropriate  instance  than  that 
of  Jamaica.  The  most  beautiful,  and  nearly  the  most  fertile  of 
the  Antilles,  this  island  has,  from  the  dajB  of  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, witnessed  the  repetition  of  strife,  jealousy,  and  tumult  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  reckless  cruelty  of  its  Spanish  masters  had 
subjected  their  successors  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  people  whom  they  first  deprived  of  their 
possessions  and  then  of  their  lives.  The  substitution  of  the 
Negro  for  the  Carib  population  has  caused  most  of  the  conflicts 
and  disturbances  by  which  Jamaica  has  been  so  pre-eminently 
distinguished.  From  the  time  that  the  negroes  began  to  con- 
stitute any  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  they  have,  at 
recurring  intervals,  convulsed  the  colony  with  their  actual  or 
apprehended  risings.  When  the  depression  of  the  West  India 
interest  and  the  development  of  other  colonies  diverted  the  atten- 
tion of  European  observers  from  Jamaica,  the  relations  of  the 
white  and  black  races  still  continued  to  impress  their  distinctive 
mark  on  the  local  politics  of  the  island.  .Though  they  failed  to 
attract  observation  in  England,  they  were  as  important  and  as 
exciting  as  ever  in  their  own  sphere.  Nor  can  any  society  offer 
more  striking  points  for  reflection  than  a  community  composed 
of  Africans  and  Europeans,  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  more  than  thirty  to  one.  On  one  side  are  the  few 
representatives  of  the  dominant  race,  with  the  pride  and  preju- 
dices natural  to  ancient  masterdom ;  on  the  other  side  are  the 
myriads  of  alien  race  and  blood,  the  representatives  of  former 
bondsmen, — men  without  an  ancestry,  without  a  history,  and 
almost  without  traditions — raised  as  it  were  in  a  moment  to  the 
dignity  of  freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  equal  civil  rights.  To 
suppose  that,  without  some  controlling  and  constraining  power 
the  two  peoples  can  live  together  in  unbroken  harmony  and 
mutual  good  will,  is  to  suppose  a  thing  wholly  inconsistent  with 
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experience.  Whenever  any  two  populations  of  different  bloods 
are  brought  into  close  and  enduring  contact,  the  feeling  of  race 
is  sure  to  be  engendered  in  each.  Jealousy,  contempt,  or  resent- 
ment, or  suspicion,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  characterises  their 
mutual  intercourse.  This  feeling  shows  itself  in  those  towns  of 
England  where  English  and  Welsh  dwell  in  close  proximity ; 
and  more  strongly  in  those  suburbs  which  are  inhabited  by  English 
and  Irish  families.  It  shows  itself,  too,  where  Neapolitans  and 
Piedmontese  or  Walloons  and  Flemings  live  close  together.  In 
all  these  cases  there  are  national  peculiarities  of  character  and 
sentiment  which  provoke  conflict  and  collision.  As  time  goes 
on,  if  the  two  nations  are  ]V)t  fused  by  intermarriage,  their 
respective  peculiarities  assume  a  more  offensive  aspect,  and  the 
mutual  jealousy  or  repulsion  gains  strength  witib  each  successive 
generation. 

If  this  condition  of  ihings  exists  amongst  peoples  which,  although 
derived  from  different  stocks,  have  yet  for  centuries  lived  under 
the  same  government  and  spoken  the  same  tongue,  it  naturally 
exists  in  a  fuller  degree  among  peoples  which  belong,  not  only  to 
different  races,  but  to  races  widely  different  in  type,  and  which,  till 
within  a  bri«f  period,  have  only  been  known  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  proprietor  and  chattel.  All  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rate the  Englishman  from  the  Irishman  or  the  Frenchman,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  differences  which  separate  all  Europeans  from  all 
Negroes.  It  is  not  only  dissimilarity  of  type,  but  dissimilarity  of 
type  intensified  and  exaggerated  by  entire  dissimilarity  of  colour  ; 
and  both  these  in  their  turn  made  more  significant  by  the  contrast 
between  past  slavery  and  present  freedom.  Let  any  one  imagine 
two  such  populations,  with  such  traditions,  growing  up  together 
in  one  island :  the  Englishmen  with  their  pride  of  country,  their  . 
general  contempt  <rf  all  alien  people,  and  a  special  contempt  for 
people  of  colour ;  the  Africans,  with  no  recollection  of  the 
country  of  their  sires,  with  no  traditions  beyond  a  few  super- 
stitious myths,  with  no  civilisation  brought  from  Africa,  and 
only  a  semblance  of  civilisation  picked  up  in  Jamaica ;  with  an 
•  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  and  a  more  imperfect 
imitation  of  English  manners  ;  with  a  consciousness,  too,  of  their 
own  increasing  numbers,  and  the  decreasing  numbers  of  those 
who  were  once  their  masters,  and  with  a  self-conceit  which  no 
amount  of  censure  can  rebuke,  and  no  amount  of  ridicule  shame 
down ;  let  any  one  imagine  these  two  classes  living  side  by  side, 
the  one  multiplying  rapidly,  the  other  stationary  or  diminishing ; 
and  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  general  results  of  such  a  juxtaposition.  Nor,  in 
estimating  these,  should  we  omit  to  consider  a  third  element, 
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wliich  is  the  invariable  consequence  of  this  contiguity, — the 
mixed  race  which  springs  from  the  intercourse  of  whites  and 
blacks  and  from  their  many-tinted  progeny.  Inheriting,  as 
tliis  does,  some  of  the  qualities  of  each  ancestral  stock,  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  social  and  political  history  of  every 
tropical  colony.  To  the  intelligence  and  often  to  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  white  race  it  unites  the  impulsive  waywardness  of 
the  negro,  and  adds  a  sensitiveness  of  its  own,  which  is  a  per- 
petual vexation  to  itself  and  every  one  else.  Its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics qualify  it  to  lead  any  movement  of  the  disaffected 
negroes ;  for  it  participates  in  many  of  their  sentiments,  is  * 
afected  by  many  of  their  prejudices,  has  an  education  superior 
to  them,  and  regards  itself  as  very  ill-treated  because  it  is  not 
admitted  to  social  equality  with  the  white  people.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  the  average  mulatto  class.  There  are  a  few 
others  nominally  belonging  to  it,  and  doubtless  connected  with  it 
by  blood,  but  whose  complexion  betrays  hardly  a  vestige  of 
colour,  while  their  manners,  acquirements,  and  general  de- 
meanour raise  them  to  a  level  with  the  educated  gentlemen  of 
any  country.  Such  men  are  not  disposed  to  be  the  promoters  or 
the  leaders  of  negro  disaffection.  This  work  is  left  to  the 
ordinary  Mulatto,  who  undertakes  it,  not,  generally,  from  any 
special  liking  for  the  negro,  but  from  spite  to  the  white  man.  A 
contiguity  of  these  elements  in  an  island,  once  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  slavery,  is  sure  to  bring  about  mischief  sooner  or  later. 
It  has  done  so  in  other  islands,  as,  recently,  in  Antigua  and 
St.  Vincents,  in  both  of  which,  however,  the  proportions  of 
whites  to  blacks  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Jamaica,  and  where 
other  compensating  influences  mitigate  the  collision  of  the  races. 
Such  people  as  kept  up  any  correspondence  with  Jamaica  knew 
perfectly  well  that  life  was  there  disquieted  by  a  want  of  amity 
and  confidence  between  the  different  sections  of  the  people,  and 
that  (except  in  certain  localities  blessed  by  a  more  genial  and 
kindly  spirit)  the  whites  complained  of  the  growing  insolence 
and  ofifensiveness  of  the  negroes.  But  this  was  known  only  to  a 
few.  The  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  have  long  been  eqnally 
ignorant  and  indifferent  about  Jamaica ;  and,  out  of  political  or 
commercial  circles,  the  only  persons  who  took  any  interest  in  its 
liistory  were  the  friends  of  the  missionaries,  England,  therefore, 
was  smitten  with  amazement  when  in  the  November  of  last  year 
the  West  India  Mail  brought  news  of  a  negro  rising,  accom- 
panied by  great  atrocities,  and  suppressed  with  considerable 
carnage.  When  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  to  peruse  and 
examine  the  successive  accounts  of  this  unexpected  catastrophe, 
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the  following  circumstances  gradually  impressed  themselres  on 
the  popular  mind. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  1865,  Mr.  (or,  as  he 
is  named  in  the  Parliamentary  papers.  Dr.)  Underhill,  an  official 
of  the  Baptist  connexion,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  distress  caused  by 
a  long  drought  in  certain  districts  of  Jamaica,  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  general  poverty  and  depression,  and  to  attribute 
these  to  certain  political  grievances,  which  he  specially  described. 
We  shall  examine  the  details  of  this  letter  later.  At  present,  we 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  many  of  his  assertions  are 
highly  exaggerated,  some  utterly  untrue,  while  his  conclusions 
are  often  illogical,  and  his  suggestions  impracticable.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  even  had  the  letter 
been  originally  published  in  Jamaica,  and  addressed  to  the 
colonists,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
could  not,  consistendy  with  the  precedents  of  English  law,  have 
been  brought  within  the  provisions  of  any  Act  directed  against 
treasonable  or  seditious  publications.  It  was  a  foolish  letter, 
inconsiderate  and  mischievous,  calculated  to  foment  discontent 
and  disaffection  amongst  an  unreflecting  and  untaught  race; 
but  it  was  not,  technically  speaking,  a  seditious  letter.  That 
it  did  lead  to  much  mischief  is  true.  That  it  should  not  be 
published  or  made  known  was  desirable  enough.  But  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  rightly  with  such  effusions  is  only  a  part  of 
the  general  difficulty  which  besets  the  adaptation  of  English 
principles  and  modes  of  thought  to  nations  and  tribes  which  have 
an  entirely  different  standard  of  ethics,  and  take  an  entirely 
different  view  of  human  affairs.  Perhaps  nothing  in  modern 
history  so  strongly  illustrates  the  one-sidedness  and  imperfection 
of  English  legislation  as  the  make-shifty  and  hap-hazard  loose- 
ness with  which  some  800,000  black  semi-barbarians  were  at 
one  bound — without  commensurate  training  or  preparation — ad- 
mitted to  the  full  civil  rights  of  English  citizens,  and  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  English  administration.  They  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  wisely  subjected,  by  the  Emancipation 
Act  prepared  by  Lord  Derby,  then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
to  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship;  but  the  impatience  of  the 
philanthropists,  represented  by  the  late  Sir  E.  Wilmot,  vexed 
the  Government  with  motions  which  led  to  tbeir  complete 
Emancipation  from  control  ere  four  of  the  seven  years  had 
expired.  Whatever  difficulties  or  annoyances  we  may  hereafter 
have  with  our  tropical  colonies,  will  be  mainly  due  to  the  want 
of  a  governmental  machinery  adapted  to  the  gradual  transition 
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of  African  slaves  to  the  condition  of  jurjrmen,  municipal  electors, 
Toters  for  a  colonial  Parliament,  and  members  of  a  colonial  Par- 
liament The  French  have  done  very  differently  in  their  sugar 
colonies,  where  the  newly  enfranchised  negro  is  hemmed  in  with 
restrictions  that  effectually  prevent  him  from  doing  any  harm  to 
himself  or  others.  Bat  this  is  a  wide  subject,  and  we  forbear 
to  pursue  it  further.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Underbill  which  gave 
rise  to  this  digression  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  in 
the  month  of  January,  1865.  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  the  same  month, 
transmitted  a  copy  of  it  to  Governor  Eyre.  Governor  Eyre  then 
referred  it  for  report  to  the  Custodes  of  the  different  parishes — 
officers  who  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Lord  Lieutenants  of 
English  counties — to  the  Judges,  to  the  Bishop  of  Kingston,  and  to 
the  heads  or  superintendents  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
in  the  colony.  In  taking  this  course  he  acted  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  both  of  common  sense  and  of  prescription. 
There  was  no  other  course,  equally  frank  and  sensible,  which 
the  Governor  could  have  taken.  That  a  letter  thus  submitted  for 
criticism  and  examination  should  long  remain  a  secret,  was 
wholly  impossible.  To  suppose  that  a  document  officially  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State  about  the  constitution  of  a 
colony,  and  animadverting  strongly  on  the  policy  of  its  govern- 
ment, should  be  sent  out  to  its  governor,  should  be  circulated 
among  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  persons  in  the  colony,  should  be 
criticised  and  reported  on  by  them,  and  then  that  these  reports 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  Governor,  without  the  knowledge  or 
privity  of  any  Other  persons,  is  a  supposition  inconsistent  with 
the  natural  condition  not  only  of  any  colony,  but  of  any  human 
society.  That  happened  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  happen.  The  whole  affair  got  wind,  and  Mr.  Underhiirs 
letter  found  its  way  into  the  colonial  papers.  To  accuse  the 
Governor  of  breach  of  confidence  or  want  of  discretion  is 
childish  in  the  extreme.  He  could  not  have  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  ill-omened  letter,  except  at  the  risk  of  greater 
mischiefs  than,  in  fact,  it  eventually  did  produce.  Garbled  por- 
tions, filled  out  with  significant  inuendoes,  would  have  done  more 
harm  than  the  unmutilated  whole.  As  it  was,  its  effects  were 
soon  enough  perceptible.  A  petition,  evidently  based  upon  its 
contents,  was  sent  to  England.  The  signers  of  this  petition 
described  themselves  as  poor  labourers,  and  complained  generally 
of  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the  smallness  of  their  earnings. 
Meanwhile  the  references  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  to  the  local  authori- 
ties had  elicited  numerous  replies,  the  general  tenor  of  which  was 
to  deny  the  truth  of  Mr.  Underhill's  allegations.  These  were 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  in  July,  directed 
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Mr.  Eyre  to  inform  the  subscribers  *  that  the  prosperihr  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  of  all  other  classes,  depends  in  Jamaica^ 
and  in  all  other  countries,  upon  their  working  for  wages,  not 
uncertainly  or  capriciously,  but  steadily  and  continuously  at  the 
times  when  their  labour  is  wanted,  and  for  so  long  as  it  is 
wanted.'  The  purport  of  this  despatch  was  communicated  to 
the  custodes,  justices,  and  ministers  of  religion  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  The  Baptist  ministers  declined  to  further  its 
circulation,  and  avowed  their  sympathy  with  the  terms  of  the 
petition  and  Mr.  UnderhiU's  letter.  Under  their  auspices 
meetings  were  held  of  an  inflammatory,  if  not  actually  a 
seditious  nature.  At  the  end  of  July  Mr.  Eyre  received  warning 
that  a  negro  rising  was  contemplated  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 
took  measures  of  precaution  accordingly.  Among  the  appeals 
addressed  at  this  date  to  the  negroes  was  one  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  Poor  people  of  St.  Ann's.  Starving  people  of  St.  Ann's.  Naked 
people  of  St.  Ann's.  Ton  who  have  no  sugar  estates  to  work  on,  nor 
can  find  other  employment,  we  call  on  you  to  come  forth ;  even  if  you 
be  naked,  come  forth,  and  protest  against  the  unjust  representations 
made  against  you  by  Mr.  Governor  Eyre  and  his  band  of  custodes. 
You  don't  require  custodes  to  tell  your  woes;  but  you  want  men 
£ree  of  G^)vermnent  influence ;  you  want  honest  men ;  you  want  men 
with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  who  can  appreciate  you.  Call 
on  your  ministers  to  reveal  your  true  condition,  and  then  call  on 
Heaven  to  witness,  and  have  mercy. 

*  People  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  you  have  been  ground  down  too 
long  already.  Shake  off  your  sloth,  and  speak  like  honourable  and 
free  men  at  your  meeting.  Let  not  a  crafty,  Jesuitical  Priesthood 
deceive  you.  Prepare  for  your  duty.  Eemember  the  destitution  in 
the  midst  of  your  families,  and  your  forlorn  condition.  The  Govern- 
ment have  taxed  you  to  defend  your  own  rights  against  the  enormities 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  oppressive  foreigner — Mr.  Custos  Ketelhodt. 
You  feel  this.  It  is  no  wonder  you  do.  You  have  been  dared  in  this 
provoking  act,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  your  long  patience. 
This  is  not  the  time  when  such  deeds  shoidd  be  perpetrated ;  but  as 
they  have  been,  it  is  your  duty  to  speak  out,  and  to  act,  too  I  We 
advise  you  to  be  up  and  doing ;  and  to  maintain  your  cause,  you  must 
be  united  in  your  efforts.  The  causes  of  your  distress  are  many,  and 
now  is  your  time  to  review  them,  lour  custos,  we  learn,  read  at  the 
last  vestry  the  Despatch  from  Mr.  Cardwell,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
should  quiet  you.  But  how  can  men  with  a  sense  of  verong  in  their 
bosoms  be  content  to  be  quiet  under  such  a  reproachful  Despatch  ? ' 

It  is  clear  that  the  letter  was  doing  its  work,  that  considerable 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  negroes,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  Baptist  ministers  encouraged  rather  than  allayed  this  excitc- 
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ment     But  altbough  August  and  September  passed  over  without 
•any  outbreak,  October  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  a  similar  tran- 
quillity. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  we  prefer  to  give  in  the  words  of 
the  Official  Report  lately  presented  to  Parliament : — 

<  The  Obigin  and  Otttbbeak  of  the  Distitbbanoes. 

*■  The  first  resistance  to  lawfiil  authority  occurred  on  Saturday  the 
7th  October,  1865. 

*  On  that  day,  which  was  also  market  day^  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions 
was  held  at  Morant  Bay. 

*  The  business  which  came  before  the  magistrates  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day  was  of  an  ordinary  description,  consisting  principally 
of  charges  of  assault,  and  of  the  use  of  abusive  language  by  negroes 
towards  persons  of  the  same  class. 

*  Among  other  cases  of  this  description,  there  was  a  charge  of  assault, 
brought  by  a  woman  against  a  boy.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the 
magistrates,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  4«.,  and  the  payment  of  the 
coets,  which  amounted  to  12«.  6d, 

*  When  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  this  amount,  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Geoghegan  interfered,  and  told  him  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  fine  only,  and  not  to  pay  the  costs. 

'  This  caused  so  much  disturbance  in  the  court  that  business  was 
for  a  time  suspended,  and  the  magistrates  ordered  that  Geoghegan, 
who  was  spealang  very  loud  and  causing  the  disturbance,  should  be 
brought  before  them.  The  constables  laid  hold  of  Geoghegan  for 
that  purpose,  but  he  was  rescued  by  bystanders,  and  left  the  Court 
House.  He  was  followed  by  the  police,  who  attempted  to  retake 
him;  but  a  considerable  number  of  persons  having  come  to  his 
assistance,  the  police  were  beaten,  and  compelled  to  retreat  without 
effecting  their  object.  When  order  was  in  some  degree  restored,  a 
summons  in  which  Lewis  Miller  was  the  defendant  was  called  on  for 
hearing.  This  case,  from  tlie  interest  which  was  felt  in  it,  had  caused 
a  numerous  attendance  at  the  Court  House  on  that  day. 

'  It  arose  out  of  a  dispute  relating  to  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stony  Gut,  not  far  from  Morant  Bay,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
leased  out  to  small  occupiers.  Some  years  ago  the  occupiers  had 
refused  to  pay  rent  for  their  holdings,  on  the  ground  that  the  land 
was  free,  and  the  estate  belonged  to  the  Queen. 

*  The  question  was  then  tried,  and  decided  against  the  occupiers* 
During  the  last  siunmer  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  again 
to  raise  the  same  question,  and  a  refusal  to  pay  rent  was  accompanied 
by  the  statement  ^at  the  land  was  free. 

*  It  was  for  a  trespass  on  a  part  of  this  estate  that  Miller,  who  was 
one  of  the  occupiers,  was  summoned. 

'  The  case  was  heard  and  decided  against  him,  and  notice  given  of 
an  appeal  against  the  decision. 

^    '  On  the  following  Monday,  informations  having  been  taken  upon 
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oath,  warranto  were  issned  for  the  apprehension  of  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Bogle,  and  several  others  who  were  stated  to  haye  taken  bj\ 
active  part  in  the  riot  of  the  previous  Saturday. 

<  These  warrants  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  policenuin  who,  witih 
five  other  policemen  and  two  rural  constables,  proceeded  early  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  10th  of  October  to  Stony  Gut,  a  Negro  Settle- 
ment about  five  miles  from  Morant  Bay,  where  Paul  Bogle  and  some 
other  of  the  alleged  rioters  lived. 

'  They  found  Paul  Bogle  in  his  yard,  and  told  him  that  they  had  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension. 

'  He  desired  to  have  the  warrant  read  to  him,  which  was  done.  He 
then  said  that  he  would  not  go,  and  upon  one  of  the  policemen 
proceeding  to  apprehend  him  he  cried  out,  ''Help,  here."  At  the 
Bame  time  a  man  named  Grant,  who  was  with  him,  and  was  addressed 
as  *'  Captain,"  called  out,  "  Turn  out,  men."  Almost  immediately  ft 
body  of  men,  variously  estimated  at  from  800  to  500,  armed  with 
cutlasses,  sticks,  and  pikes,  rushed  out  £rom  a  chapel  where  Bogle 
was  in  the  habit  of  preaching,  and  from  an  adjoining  cane-field,  and 
attacked  the  policemen. 

'  The  policemen  were,  of  course,  overpowered.  Some  of  them  were 
severely  beaten.  Three  of  the  number  were  made  prisoners,  and 
detained  for  several  hours,  and  were  ultimately  released  only  upon 
their  taking  an  oath  that  henceforth  they  would  "join  their  colour," 
that  they  would  "  cleave  to  the  black." 

*  It  was  stated  by  Bogle,  in  the  presence  of  the  policemen,  that  they 
had  expected  to  go  to  Morant  Bay  that  day,  but  that  it  was  then  late ; 
that  on  the  morrow  there  was  to  be  a  vestry  held  at  the  Bay,  and  that 
they  expected  to  come  down.  It  was  said  by  others  that  they 
intended  to  come  down  to  the  Bay  *'  to  kill  all  the  white  men  and  all 
the  black  men  that  would  not  join  them." 

*  Information  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  of  the  threat  to  come 
down  on  the  following  day,  was  on  the  same  Tuesday  evening  given 
to  the  Inspector  of  Police  at  Morant  Bay,  and  to  Baron  Ketelhodt, 
the  Gustos  of  the  Parish.  In  consequence  of  this  information  the 
Gustos  summoned  the  Volunteers  of  the  district  to  assemble  at  Morant 
Bay,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  Governor  for  military  aid. 

*0n  Wednesday  the  11th  of  October  the  Vestry,  consisting  of 
certain  elected  members,  and  of  the  Magistrates,  who  were  members 
ex  officio,  assembled  in  the  Court  House  at  Morant  Bay  at  about  12 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  with  their  ordinary  business  till  between  three 
and  four  o'clock,  when  notice  was  given  that  a  crowd  of  people  was 
approaching. 

'The  Volunteers  were  hastily  called  together,  and  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  a  body  of  men,  armed  with  cutlasses,  sticks, 
muskets,  and  bayonets,  after  having  attacked  the  Police  Station,  and 
obtained  possession  of  such  arms  as  were  there  deposited,  were  seen 
entering  a  large  open  space  fsuiing  the  Court  House  in  front  of  which 
the  Volunteers  had  been  drawn  up.  Baron  Ketelhodt  went  out  to  the 
steps,  and  called  to  the  people  to  know  what  they  wanted.    Hd 
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xeceived  no  answer,  and  his  cries  of  *'  Peace,  peace,''  were  met  by 
cries  from  the  crowd  of  "  War." 

'  As  the  advancing  people  drew  near  the  Volunteers  retired  till  they 
reached  the  steps  of  the  Court  House.  The  Gustos  then  began  to 
lead  the  Biot  Act.  While  he  was  in  the  act  of  reading  it  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  Volunteers,  and  Captain  Hitchins,  who  commanded 
them,  was  struck  in  the  forehead.  The  Captain,  having  received 
authority  frani  the  Gustos,  then  gave  the  word  to  fire.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  some  of  the  people  were  seen  to  falL 

*  There  was  some  conflict  of  evidence  on  the  point,  whether  stones 
were  thrown  before  the  firing  commenced.  That  fact,  however,  was, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  clearly  established  by  the  testimony  of  a  large 
number  of  witnesses,  although  there  were  some  who  stated  that  they 
did  not  see  any  stones  thrown  until  after  the  firing. 

'  One  witness  fixes  the  time  of  the  throwing  of  the  stones.  He  saw 
stones  thrown,  and  immediately  left  the  place  before  the  firing 
commenced,  which  he  heard  but  did  not  see. 

*  Another,  again,  who  did  not  see  the  stones  thrown,  saw  the  face  of 
the  captain  bleeding  before  he  gave  the  order  to  fire. 

*  The  apparent  contradiction  may,  we  think,  be  easily  reconciled. 
It  is  possible  that  the  eyes  of  those  who  did  not  see  the  stones  thrown 
were  fixed  on  the  main  body  who  were  advancing  towards  the  Volun- 
teers, while  the  stones  were  apparently  thrown  by  women,  who  had 
been  observed  carrying  them,  and  by  others  who  were  walking  at  the 
8ide  of  the  main  body. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  discharge  of  the  rifles,  the  mob  were  close  upon 
the  Volunteers,  The  rioters  instantly  rushed  upon  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  disarming  some  of  them.  The  rest  they  compelled  either 
to  flee  or  to  take  shelter  in  the  Court  House. 

'  Here  were  assembled  the  Magistrates  and  other  members  of  the 
Vestry,  with  such  of  the  Volunteers  as  had  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance. 

'  Some  escaped  at  once  by  the  back  windows,  but  the  greater  part 
Temained  for  a  considerable  time,  being  pelted  with  stones  and  fired 
ftt  from  the  outside;  such  of  the  Volunteers  as  had  retained  their 
guns  also  firing  from  the  inside. 

'Aery  was  then  heard,  "Go  and  fetch  ^e;'*  "Burn  the  brutes 
out."  Bogle  in  particular  said,  "Let  us  put  fire  upon  the  Court 
House,  a  we  don't,  we  will  not  manage  the  Volunteers  and  the 
Buckra." 

*  Very  shortly  afterwards  men  were  seen  to  set  fire  to  the  School 
House,  which  adjoined  the  Court  House.  Then,  after  a  time,  the  fire 
spread  from  the  roof  of  the  one  building  to  that  of  the  other. 

*As  the  roof  of  the  Court  House  was  beginning  to  fall  in,  the 
inmates  were  compelled  to  leave  the  building,  and  it  being  now  dark 
they  sought  to  conceal  themselves  in  different  places  in  the  vicinity. 

'Some  remained  undiscovered  throughout  the  night,  but  others 
were  dragged  from  their  hiding  places,  and  one  by  one  either  beaten 
to  death  or  left  for  dead  on  the  ground. 

'The 
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*  The  nnmber  of  persons  killed  by  the  rioters  in  or  about  the  Oonzt 
House  appears  to  have  been  18,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  to 
haye  amounted  to  31. 

<  After  this  the  town  remained  in  possession  of  the  rioters.  The 
gaolers  were  compelled  to  throw  open  the  prison-  doors,  and  51 
prisoners  who  were  there  confined  were  released.' 

Such  were  the  occurrences  which  the  West  Indian  mails  of  last 
November  made  familiar  to  the  English  people.  The  same 
mails  also  brought  an  account  of  the  measures  which  Mr.  Eyre 
adopted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  outbreak.  He  had  first  heard 
of  the  apprehended  danger  by  a  letter  from  Baron  Von  Ketelhodt, 
on  the  11th  of  October,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Baron's 
worst  apprehensions  were  realised,  and  his  life  was  lost.  Imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  an  Executive  Committee  was 
convened  at  Spanish  Town,  and  a  requisition  sent  to  Major- 
General  O'Connor,  at  Kingston,  to  despatch  one  hundred  men  to 
Morant  Bay.  The  next  day  news  was  received  that  Baron  Von 
Ketelhodt  was  massacred,  and  that  the  rebels  were  coming  along 
the  line  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley.  The  requisition  was 
increased  to  200  men,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  12  th  the  *  Wol- 
verine '  was  steaming  out  of  Kingston  with  100  men  to  Morant 
Bay,  and  was  not  long  afterwards  followed  by  the  *  Onyx '  with 
another  hundred.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of  white  troops  was 
sent  along  the  line  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley  to  intercept  the 
rebels  coming  from  the  east.  After  directing  these  military 
preparations,  the  Governor  held  an  Executive  Committee;  at 
midnight  summonses  were  issued  for  a  Privy  Council.  After 
midnight  the  Governor  drove  over  to  Spanish  Town,  and  gave 
orders  for  preparing  a  proclamation  of  martial  law ;  he  then 
returned  to  Kingston,  held  a  Privy  Council  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  proclaimed  the  County  of  Surry  (one  third 
of  the  island),  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  under 
martial  law. 

These  vigorous  proceedings  soon  bore  their  fruits.  Successive 
mails  brought  news  of  the  utter  dispersion  and  confusion  of 
the  disaffected  blacks.  They  seem  to  have  thought  they  were 
to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  never  to  have  prepared 
themselves  for  the  discomfiture  of  their  plans.  When,  there- 
fore, they  had  mutilated  their  first  victims  at  Morant  Bay, 
pillaged  three  or  four  neighbouring  estates,  murdered  one  ma- 
nager, and  attempted  the  murder  of  two  or  three  other  managers 
and  magistrates,  threatened  one  or  two  clergymen,  and  insulted 
two  or  three  ladies,  they  broke  loose  in  chaotic  anarchy.  They 
had  no  idea  of  facing  regular  troops.  Rather,  there  seems  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  indulged  the  hope  that  the  regular  troops 
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would  side  with  them.  When  they  discovered  their  mistake, 
the  little  cohesion  which  they  formerly  had  gave  way.  They 
<K>ntinued  to  go  about  in  bands  plundering  the  planters'  houses,  but 
for  the  most  part  observed  a  respectful  distance  from  the  soldiers, 
although  they  did  not  always  keep  out  of  the  range  of  the  Enfield 
rifle ;  and  on  two  occasions  they  fired  on  the  troops.  It  was  the 
facility  and  the  frequency  with  which  they  were  shot  or  captured 
and  executed,  that  turned  the  popular  feeling  in  England,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  one  of  horror  at  their  atrocities,  into 
one  of  commiseration  for  their  fate.  And  this  feeling  was 
farther  intensified  by  an  incident  which  has  impressed  a  most 
painful  character  on  the  whole  affair. 

Mr.  Eyre  had  given  directions  to  station  troops  at  Port  Antonio, 
and  to  march  another  body  under  Colonel  Hobbs  along  the  line 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley.  These,  with  the  troops  stationed 
at  Morant  Bay,  hemmed  the  rebels  in  between  the  mountains 
and  the  eastern  coast,  preventing  them  from  effecting  raids  in 
the  Central,  Western,  and  Northern  districts  of  the  island,  all  of 
which,  it  appears,  had  been  threatened  by  them.  The  business 
of  the  troops  consisted  in  intercepting  and  capturing  negroes, 
and  handing  them  over  to  courts  martial.  By  these  means  the  re- 
bellion was  confined  to  a  district  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  island 
waxA  was  there  crushed.  While  these  movements  were  going 
on,  certain  declarations  made  by  rebels  and  some  papers  brought 
Hinder  the  notice  of  the  military  authorities  seemed  to  Mr.  Eyre 
to  fix  the  instigation  of  the  outbreak  on  a  mulatto  named  Gordon, 
a  man  of  some  substance  and  education,  who  had  been  a  magis- 
trate and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Gordon  was  a 
proprietor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East,  where  he  had 
exercised  his  talents  as  a  parochial  agitator.  Having  made  some 
allegations  against  a  brother  magistrate,  which  were  afterwards 
disproved,  he  had  been  dismissed  from  his  magisterial  functions 
by  the  Governor.  Subsequently,  after  having  left  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  Baptist  denomination,  he  was  elected  to  fill  the 
office  of  churchwarden ;  but,  the  custos  and  the  vestry  having 
refused  to  admit  his  qualification,  be  brought  two  successive 
actions  against  the  custos,  Baron  Ketelhodt,  and  was  defeated  in 
both.  These  defeats,  quarrels  with  the  rector  of  the  parish,  and 
heavy  pecuniary  obligations,  seem  to  have  soured  his  temper. 
He  became  a  grievance*monger  and  a  railer  at  the  Government. 
When  the  disturbances  were  going  on  at  Morant  Bay,  Gordon 
remained  at  Kingston.  There,  hearing  that  his  name  was  mixed 
up  with  the  outbreak,  and  that  it  was  attributed  to  his  instiga- 
tion, he  went  of  his  own  accord  to  the  house  of  the  Major-General 
commanding,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities.     He 
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was  at  once  put  on  board  the  vessel  which  was  taking  Mr.  Eyre 
back  to  Morant  Bay  and  was  there  handed  over  to  the  military 
authorities,  who  tried  him  by  martial  law,  condemned  him  and 
executed  him.     When  this  was  known  in  England,  it  turned  the 
uncertain  current  of  popular  feeling  strongly  against  the  Governor. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  bad  enough  to  send  out  armed  soldiers  to 
shoot  down  unarmed  negroes ;  but  it  was  downright  murder  to 
take  a  civilian  who  had  never  been  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment, remove  him  from  Kingston,  where  martial   law  had  not 
been  proclaimed,  to  the  proclaimed  district,  and  there  have  him 
tried  and  sentenced  by  officers  who  did  not  know  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  who,  if  they  had  known  them,  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  follow  them.     Meetings  were  held ;  speeches  were 
delivered,  full  of  the  most  intemperate  violence  and  monstrous 
exaggeration ;  delegates  went  to  Downing  Street,  to  bluster  and 
browbeat  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  upshot  of  all  was  that 
a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  itself  determined  on  this  step  prior  to  the  agi- 
tation.    The  Commissioners  selected  were  Sir  H.  Storks,  a  mili- 
tary officer  of  considerable  experience  in  civil  affiiirs ;  Mr.  Russell 
Gumey,    the  Recorder  of  London;  and  Mr.  Maule,  a  rising 
Barrister  of  eminence  on  the  Northern  Circuit  and  Recorder 
of  Leeds.     Apart  from   the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  this 
measure,    no   objection    can    be  made    to    the   constitution    of 
the    Commission   itself.      Sir   Henry  Storks  is  a  soldier,   who 
to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  and  continental  armies 
adds  not  only  a  familiarity   with  die  routine  of  civil   admi- 
nistration,   but  also   an   unaffected  courtesy   of  manner  and    a 
singular  tact  in  treating  delicate  and  difficult  questions.     He 
therefore  possessed  eminent  qualifications  for  the  arduous  office 
with  which  he  was  invested.     For  he  was  selected  not  only  to 
preside  over  the  Commission,  but  to  supersede  Mr.  Eyre,  whose 
retention  of  the  government  was  inconsistent  with  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct     And  no  one,  perhaps,  was  likely  to  perform 
this  very  disagreeable  duty  with  greater  comity  and  considera- 
tion than   Sir   Henry  Storks.      Mr.   Russell  Gurney  and  Mr. 
Maule  are  lawyers,  who  bring  to  any  investigation  of  facts  the 
acuteness  and  precision  which  long  practice  at  the  Bar  and  no 
small  experience  on  the  Bench  make  normal  habits  of  mind. 
Whether  it  was  a  true   and  right   policy  to   entrust   such  an 
investigation  to   gentlemen  whose   professional  habits  might  be 
supposed  to  limit  the  area  of  inquiry  by  the  horizon  of  facts,  was 
doubtful  to  many  persons  whose   local  experience  taught  them 
to  discern  the  character  of  the  crisis  which  had  occurred.     We 
are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  a  perusal  of  the  Report  will  dis- 
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abuse  people  of  any  anticipations  they  may  have  formed  of  a 
narrow  and  incomplete  investigation.     The  inquiry  has  properly 
been  restricted  to  facts,  but  the  facts  which  it  embraces  include 
all  that  bears  on  the  origin  of  ihe  outbreak  and  the  process'  of  its 
suppression.     And  although  we  in  part  differ  from  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  Commissioners  have  arrived,  we  are  bound  to 
notice  the  patience  with  which  they  conducted  the  inquiry,  the 
comprehensiveness  by  which  it  is  characterised,  and  the  fairness 
which  distinguishes  their  verdict      They  began  to  sit  on  the 
25th  of  January,   and  continued  their   sittings  almost  without 
intermission  till  the   21st   of  March.      They  held  their  court 
generally  at  Spanish  Town,  but,  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
inquiry,  they  visited  Morant  Bay,  Bath,  and  Manchioneal,  in 
order  to   test  by  personal  experience  the  oral  or  documentary 
evidence   which  they  had  received  of  local  occurrences.     Nor 
were  their  labours  easy.     They  had  to  examine  people  who  had 
no  notion  either  of  the  objects  of  the  investigation  or  of  the 
nature  of  evidence,  or  of  time,  or  of  distance  ;  many  of  whom 
spoke  in  such  a  travestie  of  English  that  it  almost  seemed  a 
foreign  and  barbarous  tongue  ;  many  of  whom,  too,  came  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  pecuniary  compensation  for  losses  which 
they  had  sustained,  or  of  gratifying  their  own  vindictiveness  by 
informing  against  their  personal  enemies,  or  of  supporting  their 
own  theory  of  the   disturbances   by  evidence   sometimes  very 
imperfect,  and  sometimes  wholly  false.    The  witnesses  amounted 
in  all  to  730,  and  the  number  of  separate  sittings  to  sixty.     The 
questions  and  answers  with  the  appendix  fill  a  double-columned 
Blue  Book  of  upwards  of  1100  pages.     This  testifies  to  the  per- 
severing  industry  of  the  Commissioners,  whose  labours  were 
performed  in  the  hottest  part  of  a  tropical  country,  to  the  climate 
of  which  two  of  the  three  were  quite  unused. 

The   conclusions  to  which  the  investigation  led  them  may 
best  be  given  in  their  own  words  :■— 

'  Conclusions. 

•  Upon  the  subjects  proposed  for  our  inquiry  we  have  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

*  I.— That  the  disturbances  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  had  their 
immediate  origin  in  a  planned  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

'II, — That  the  causes  leading  to  the  determination  to  offer  that 
resistance  were  manifold : 

(1.)  That  a  principal  object  of  the  disturbers  of  order  was  the 

obtaining  of  land  free  from  the  payment  of  rent. 
(2.)  That  an  additional  incentive  to  the  violation  of  the  law  arose 
ftom  the  want  of  confidence  generally  felt  by  the  labour- 
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ing  class  in  the  tribmials  before  which  most  of  the  disputes 
affecting  their  interests  were  carried  for  adjudication. 
(3.)  That  some,  moreoyer,  were  animated  bj  feelings  of  hostilii^ 
towards  political  and  personal  opponents,  while  not  a  few^ 
contemplated  the  attainment  of  dieir  ends  by  the  death  or 
expulsion  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Island. 
'  m. — That  thongh  the  original  design  for  the  overthrow  of  consti- 
tuted authority  was  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  parish  of 
St.   Thomas-in-the-East,   yet  that  the  disorder  in  fact  spread  with 
singular  rapidity  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  that  sncli 
was  the  state  of  excitement  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  Island 
that  had  more   than  a  momentary  success  been  obtained  by  the 
insurgents,  their  ultimate  overthrow  would  have  been  attended  with  a 
still  more  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property. 

*  IV. — That  praise  is  due  to  Governor  Eyre  for  the  skill,  promp- 
titude, and  vigour  which  he  manifested  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
insurrection  ;  to  the  exercise  of  which  qualities  its  speedy  teiminatioii 
is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  attributed. 

'  Y. — That  the  Military  and  Naval  operations  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  prompt  and  judicious. 

'YI. — That  by  the  continuance  of  martial  law  in  its  full  force  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  statutory  operation  the  people  were  deprived  for 
a  longer  than  the  necessary  period  of  the  great  constitutional  pri- 
vileges by  which  the  security  of  life  and  property  is  provided  for. 
'  Lastly. — That  the  punishments  inflicted  were  excessive. 

il.)  That  the  punishment  of  death  was  unnecessarily  frequent. 
2.)  That  the  floggings  were  reckless,  and  at  Bath  positively 

barbarous. 
(3.)  That  the  burning  of  1000  houses  was  wanton  and  cruel. 

'All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  gracious  con- 
sideration.' 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Commissioners  hold  that  the  disturbance 
was  seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  in  its  character  ;  that,  among  the 
projects  of  its  authors,  were  the  appropriation  of  estates,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  white  people  from  the  colony,  if  not  their  extirpa- 
tion ;  that  its  rapid  subjugation  on  the  scene  of  its  first  outbreak 
prevented  its  further  extension,  and  a  still  greater  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property ;  that  its  speedy  termination  was  due  to  the  vigour, 
promptitude  and  energy  of  Mr.  Eyre,  and  to  the  effective  action 
of  the  naval  and  military  forces.  They  qualify  this  praise  by 
condemning  the  duration  of  martial  law,  the  frequency  with 
which  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted,  the  recklessness 
with  which  flogging  was  resorted  to,  and  the  burning  of  1000 
houses.  In  a  previous  part  of  their  Report  they  had  acquitted 
Gordon  of  any  complicity  in  the  outbreak  at  Morant  Bay,  or  of 
having  been  a  party  to  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  Govem- 
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ment  On  the  whole,  then,  they  attribute  to  Mr.  Eyre  the  credit 
of  having  by  his  vigour  and  energy  crushed  a  very  formidable 
rebellion ;  while,  not  indeed  directly,  but  by  implication,  they 
blame  him  for  the  prolonged  duration  of  martial  law,  for  the 
toleration  of  unnecessary  executions,  and  for  the  arrest  and 
sentence  of  Gordon. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  people  in  this  country  that 
a  rebellion  is  a  very  trifling  affair,  which  requires  only  a  little 
vigour  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  be  stamped  out  at  once, 
when  peace  will  be  restored  and  all  things  revert  to  their  original 
condition.  Men  who  know  only  of  risings  and  civil  war  by  books 
have  been  free  in  their  condemnation*of  acts  which,  because  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  done  in  England,  these  critics  hastily  in- 
ferred ought  not  to  be  done  in  Jamaica.  In  their  strictures  they 
have  given  way  to  a  feeling  which  is  undoubtedly  humane  and 
right  in  itself,  but  which,  unless  controlled  by  reflexion,  intelli* 
gence  and  knowledge,  is  apt  to  mislead.  •  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
diat  any  rising  of  a  people  or  a  portion  of  a  people  against  the 
constituted  authorities  necessarily  implies,  not  a  mere  capricious 
impulse,  but  a  settled  and  confirmed  antipathy,  which  will  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  appeal  to  force.  This  is  true 
where  the  governed  and  the  governing  parties  are  both  of  the 
same  lineage  and  race ;  but  it  is  far  more  strikingly  true  when 
the  combatants  represent  distinct  and  antagonistic  races,  and  when 
the  theatre  of  the  conflict  is  a  country  which  the  rebel  thinks  has 
been  wrongfully  taken  from  himself  by  his  opponents.  What  do 
these  critics  believe  would  be  the  conditions  of  a  Fenian  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  or  what  is  their  impression  of  the  past  rebellions  in 
that  country?  Do  they  imagine  that  the  gall  and  bitterness 
which  had  fermented  in  the  breasts  of  the  rebels  for  years  before 
they  took  up  arms  were  modified  by  the  success  at  Wexford,  or 
subdued  by  the  defeat  at  Vinegar  Hill  ?  Do  they  fancy  that  the 
civil  war  was  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  courteous  forbearance  on 
either  side,  and  that  the  arms  of  the  combatants  were  never 
stained  with  blood,  except  in  the  open  battle-field  ?  Have  they 
so  read  the  history  of  these  transactions  as  to  suppose  that  there 
was  no  inhumanity — no  ferocity — no  brutal  assassinations — no 
revolting  murders — no  atrocities  to  young  and  helpless  women, 
worse  far  than  any  murders — committed  by  soldiers  on  defenceless 
Irish,  or  by  overwhelming  Irish  upon  outnumbered  or  defence- 
less soldiers  and  loyalists?  A  perusal  of  the  history  of  1798  will 
disabuse  them  of  impressions  so  baseless,  and  teach  them  what 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  superfluous  lesson,  viz.,  that 
civil  wars  are  neither  made  nor  ended  with  rose-water — that, 
when  the  blood  of  two  contending  races  is  on  fire,  their  mutual 

r~  animosity 
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animosity  is  proportioned  to  the  closeness  of  their  contiguity  and 
the  occasions  of  their  collision.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the 
feeling  of  race  was  intensified  by  the  feeling  of  colour,  by  the  tra- 
ditions  of  different  religions,  or  by  different  conceptions  of  the  same 
religion,  and  by  the  recollections  of  slavery.  The  disparity  of 
numbers,  too,  stamped  a  signal  characteristic  upon  relations  othei^ 
wise  sufficiently  uiifriendly.  In  the  colonies  where  men  of  dusky 
complexions  are  governed  by  white  men,  there  is  a  defined  limi- 
tation to  the  increase  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  are  indefi- 
nitely multiplying.  This  stimulates  the  hopes  of  the  majority, 
while  it  excites  the  fears  of  the  minority.  The  small  garrison 
becomes  an  object  of  dislike,  suspicion,  and  hatred  to  its  out- 
numbering neighbours;  while  they,  on  their  side,  are  a  daily 
increasing  terror  to  their  nominal  superiors.  In  this  state  of 
things  any  accident — as,  for  instance,  a  vestry  squabble — suffices 
to  bring  about  a  collision.  But  when  it  is  brought  about,  the 
fierceness  of  the  aggression  and  the  fierceness  of  the  retaliation 
are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
angry  hatred  has  smouldered  for  want  of  opportunity  to  burst 
out.  Then  it  is  that  acts  are  perpetrated  which  reveal  the 
unextinguished  savageness  of  the  human  heart,  beneath  the 
superficial  gloss  of  a  partial  civilization.  Then  it  is  that — 
unless  repression  comes  sternly  at  once — the  pent-up  wrath  and 
hate  of  years  find  vent  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  murder,  rapine, 
and  lust  Then  it  is  that  the  black  man  becomes  almost  a  demon 
in  the  cruelty  of  attack,  and  the  white  man  rivals  his  foe  in  the 
cruelty  of  his  resistance.  Whoever  is  aware  of  the  deeds  that 
have  been  done  on  former  occasions,  and  knows  their  tendency  to 
repeat  themselves  on  every  occurrence  of  insurrection,  will  natu- 
rally feel  the  utmost  anxiety  to  see  any  insurrection  effectually 
repressed,  and,  if  he  is  in  office,  will  exert  himself  vigorously  in 
its  repression. 

We  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  do  that  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  very  properly  abstained  from  doing,  viz.,  to 
define  with  precision  what  was  the  exact  measure  of  punishment 
due  to  the  magnitude  of  the  outbreak,  and  adequate  to  the  pre- 
vention of  its  recurrence.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  competent 
for  any  person  to  say  with  minute  accuracy  how  many  men 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death.  It  ap})ears  too  that  Mr.  Eyre 
and  the  military  authorities  were  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
sudden  dispersion  of  the  negro  rioters,  and  their  utter  inability  to 
make  a  stand  before  the  troops,  were  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
reasons  for  putting  an  end  at  once^to  all  severe  measures  of  re- 
pression, so  long  as  the  negroes  did  not  submit.  In  our  opinion, 
they  were  justified  by  a  knowledge  of  the  negro  character.     The 
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negro  is  a  creature  of  considerable  shrewdness  on  subjects  that 
fall  within  the  scope  of  his  daily  ken  and  observation.  He  will 
leAm  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  those  upon  whom  his  well- 
being  is  dependent,  and  he  will  study  to  gratify  or  disgust  them, 
according  to  his  whim.  But  he  has  very  indistinct  notions  of  all 
things  with  which  he  has  not  personal  acquaintance ;  and  his 
deductions  from  the  unknown  to  the  known  are  singularly 
childish.  The  evidence  presented  by  this  Report  contains 
abundant  instances  of  his  unreasoning  credulity  and  fatuous 
<M>nceit.  He  could  not  believe  that  the  Commissioners  were  not 
«ent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  compensation 
and  punishing  Mr.  Eyre.  In  the  same  way  be  believed  that, 
if  he  rose  in  insurrection,  the  soldiers  would  either  not  be  sent 
against  him,  or,  if  sent,  would  side  with  him.  He  bad  believed 
also  that  the  ^^  back  lands,"  or  waste  appurtenances  of  the  old 
estates,  had  been  given  by  the  Queen  to  the  negroes,  who  were 
kept  out  of  them  by  the  grasping  and  unprincipled  whites ;  that 
money  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Queen,  and  kept  back  by  the 
same  whites ;  and  that  if  he  rose  in  rebellion  he  would  get  these 
back  lands,  and  other  lands,  with  the  houses,  wives,  and  daughters 
of  their  proprietors.  Now,  if  the  negro  believed  these  thirigs  on 
DO  authority,  save  an  idle  word  first,  perhaps,  jestingly  spoken,  it 
was  quite  likely  that  he  would  believe  the  rumour  wbich  would 
certainly  have  been  circulated,  and  which  he  would  have  an 
interest  in  believing, — that  the  soldiers  had  never  met  the  in- 
surgents, never  taken,  or  never  shot  any.  The  far  more  intelli- 
gent people  of  India  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  brought  to 
believe  in  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England,  or  the 
victories  they  had  gained.  That  the  negro's  credulity  or  in- 
credulity is  the  offspring  of  his  bias  and  wishes,  there  is 
abundance  of  evidence  in  the  papers  before  us  to  prove.  We 
take  one  sample.  After  Sir  Henry  Storks's  arrival  in  the 
colony,  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  use  of  threatening  language  towards  jpersons  who  were  about 
to  give  their  testimony  before  the  Royal  Commissioners.  A 
clergyman  read  this  to  his  country  congregation  in  church,  after 
the  termination  of  the  morning  prayers.  This  created  quite  a 
disturbance;  and  as  he  was  passing  through  the  churchyard 
after  service,  one  negro  cried  out  that  the  ^parson  was  hum- 
bugging them,'  and  that  he  did  not  believe  either  the  parson  or 
the  Government  proclamation.  In  the  same  way  the  duped 
people  would  have  stuck  to  their  belief  that  the  Queen  was  on 
their  side,  unless  they  had  seen  the  Queen's  soldiers  acting  vigor- 
ously against  them.  Mr.  Eyre's  vigorous  measures  confined  the 
•editions  outbreak  to  the  Eastern  and  South-Eastern^^rtions  of 
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the  island.  Bat  the  intentions  of  the  insurgents  were  not  con- 
fined to  those  portions — they  embraced  the  whole  Colony.  As 
will  be  seen,  scattered  among^  the  Toluminoos  eridence  of  the 
Commission,  the  Bogles  and  their  followers  spoke  of  driving* 
the  whites,  not  out  of  St  Thomas's  in  the  East,  but  out  of 
Jamaica.  And  we  know  that  persons  of  position,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  received  warning  to  be  on  their  guard  about  the  time 
at  which  the  outbreak  began.  Mr.  Harrison,  for  instance,  was 
emphatically  warned,  so  far  back  as  July,  to  leave  Jamaica,  and 
not  return  till  after  Christmas.  In  Vere,  Nfetcalfe,  and  St  Ann's, 
seditious  threats  were  used  before  the  outbreak  in  St  Thomas's 
in  the  East  Proprietors  were  coolly  told  that  if  they  did  not 
choose  to  rent  their  lands  out,  they  would  be  deprived  of  them  by 
force  ;  that  *  the  people  would  soon  be  free,  and  the  lands  divided 
among  them  ;'  that  ^all  the  coloured  and  white  men's  days  would 
soon  be  over  ;  they  should  not  rule  the  country  any  longer.*  No 
one  after  reading  the  Blue  Books  can  doubt  the  diffusion  of  the  bad 
feeling  among  the  blacks  of  different  districts.  Had,  then,  the 
soldiers  contented  themselves  with  a  military  promenade  to  Bath,  or 
along  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  it  is  clear  to  us  what  must  have 
been  the  impression  made  on  the  negro  mind.  It  would  have  been 
that  the  negro  soldiers  were  friendly,  or  the  white  officers  timid,  or 
the  local  Government  incapable.      Things  would  have  remained 

auiet,  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  in  the  district ;  and,  as  soon  as 
ley  had  been  removed,  fresh  plans  for  a  rising  would  have  been 
concerted,  fresh  aggressions  on  authority  undertaken,  fresh  murders 
and  rapine  committed.  And  a  second  rising,  after  the  lenient  treat- 
ment of  the  first,  would  have  been  more  audacious  in  its  designs, 
stronger  in  its  numbers,  more  complete  in  its  organization,  and 
more  expansive  in  its  extent,  than  the  first  had  been.  The  design 
avowed  by  some  of  the  negroes  would  have  been  executed,  of 
breaking  down  the  bridg^es  and  cutting  off  all  communication 
with  the  camp  and  all  chance  of  rescue  for  the  besieged  and 
isolated  whites.  This  would  have  happened  in  the  mountain 
districts,  where  the  rebels  were  unapproachable  by  troops.  But, 
if  the  rising  had  been  deferred  till  the  military  force  in  the 
colony  was  considerably  reduced,  the  rioters  might  have  wrought 
fearful  havoc  in  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  before  any  body 
of  troops  could  be  collected  to  meet  them,  and  then  they 
might  have  retired  to  the  mountains,  whence  it  would  have 
taken  years,  perhaps,  to  dislodge  them. 

When  we  recollect  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  years  1732 
and  1834,  there  were  five  or  six  formidable  risings  of  negroes ; 
that  on  some  of  these  occasions  plantations  were  fired  and  pro- 
prietors killed  by  the  score ;  that  one  portion  of  the  negroes  (the 
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Maroons)  were  once  strong  enough  to  extort  both  a  distinct  settle- 
ment and  a  treaty ;  that  other  islands,  especially  Antigua  and 
Barbadoes — ^and  recently  again  Antigua  and  St.  Vincents — had 
witnessed  conspiracies  of  the  negroes  to  get  possession  of  them 
and  exterminate  the  whites  ;  that  in  Jamaica  the  negroes  had  been 
increasing  in  numbers,  while  the  white  population  had  decreased  ; 
that  the  example  of  Hayti's  independence  was  a  subject  of 
common  talk  and  reference,  while  the  boasting  braggadocio  of 
Haytian  sojourners  was  familiar  to  certain  influential  negroes ; 
that  the  laxest  form  of  dissenting  discipline  had  been  found  too 
tight  for  the  negro  Baptists,  who  had  substituted  for  it  a  discipline 
and  teachers  of  their  own,  both  singularly  tolerant  of  political 
insubordination  ;  when  we  recollect  these  facts,  we  cannot  wonder 
&at  the  first  indications  of  a  seditious  organization  among  the 
negroes  were  sufficient  to  inspire  the  local  Government  with  the 
most  ardent  resolution  to  prevent  by  all  means  the  possibility  of 
a  second  outbreak  after  the  first  had  been  put  down.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  rebels  should  be  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction not  only  of  the  strength  of  the  Government,  but  of  the 
terrible  dangers  that  they  would  incur  by  resisting  it.  The  details 
of  the  evidence  show  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  similar  contest, 
*  waiters  upon  Providence  *  abounded — men  who  waited  to  see 
which  side  would  be  successful ;  who  were  not  disaffected  them- 
selves, and  ha^  no  cause  of  disaffection,  but  who  could  not  have 
withstood  the  violent  current  of  sedition,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
to  run  its  course  and  been  arrested  by  no  signal  force.  The  evi- 
dence in  the  Blue  Books  is  clear  on  this  point.  Well-affected  and 
kindly-disposed  negroes,  when  asked  what  side  they  would  take 
in  the  event  of  a  general  rising,  replied  in  these  terms :  ^  I  could 
not  fight  against  my  own  colour ;  under  such  circumstances  we 
would  all  be  obliged  to  submit ;'  and  *  If  any  of  the  negroes 
wished  to  help  you,  they  dare  not  do  it ;'  and  *  They  would  go 
with  the  strongest  side.'  On  negroes  of  this  kind  one  or  two 
executions  would  have  made  no  impression.  They  could  have 
been  known  only  to  a  few  persons  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
took  place.  In  other  even  contiguous  districts  they  would  have 
been  discredited.  Men  would  have  been  found  to  deny  that  they 
had  ever  been  carried  into  effect,  and  to  assert  that  the  report  of 
them  was  only  a  *  buckra*s  lie.'  Indeed,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  incredulity  in  a  letter  written  by  one  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  another,  after  the  affair  at  Morant's  Bay,  and 
published  in  one  of  the  earliest  Blue  Books,  wherein  this  para- 
graph occurs : — 

*  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  oommon  is  the  idea  amongst  the  poor 
blacks  that  the  aocounts  in  the  papers  of  the  affidr  at  St  Thomas  in 
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the  East  are  written  merely  to  frighten  them.  They  evidently  believe 
that  the  white  men  have  been  BnccessfoUy  attacked  and  opposed,  and 
are  now  frightened  throughout  the  island.  ...  At  the  Hcmeaqae  the 
police  told  me  the  people  are  frdly  persuaded  that  the  rebels  have  not 
been  punished ;  and  that  the  reports  are  merely  to  frighten  them.' 

And  so  it  would  have  been  if  measures  of  only  partial  severity 
had  been  adopted.  But,  as  yet,  with  such  evidence  as  we  have 
before  us,  and  removed  as  we  are  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
awful  strife,  we  see  no  reason  for  discrediting  the  judgment 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  that  the  number  of  450  was  *  ex- 
cessive.' It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  a  single  drop  of  blood 
should  have  been  shed  without  necessity.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  say  that,  considering  what  was  the  object  proposed  by 
any  punishment,  the  safety  of  the  white  population  and  the  loyal 
negroes  would  not  have  been  secured  by  meteing  out  death  to 
forty  or  fifty  rebels  as  retribution  for  the  deaths  of  the  fifty 
volunteers  and  justices  slain  and  wounded  at  and  after  the  afikir 
of  Morant  Bay.  Yet  this  is  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
by  philanthropic  critics  reading  the  Reports  from  Jamaica  in 
the  rooms  of  London  clubs,  or  by  professional  spouters  on  reli- 
gious platforms. 

We  wish  to  do  justice  to  all  the  parties  implicated  in  this 
unhappy  business — to  the  Governor,  to  the  military,  to  the  negro. 
We  know  generally  what  a  terrible  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
Jamaica ;  but  we  do  not  realise  all  the  features  of  %he  crisis.  We 
may,  therefore,  make  insufficient  allowance  not  only  for  the  actual 
exigencies  of  the  case,  but  for  the  impressions  of  it  made  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  suddenly  called  on  to  act  under 
their  influence.  But  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  English 
Governor  to  rise  superior  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  especially  when  these  passions  tend  to 
acts  of  cruel  retaliation ;  and  to  discourage  and  reprove  all  threats 
and  expressions  of  wild  vengeance.  We  think  that  Mr.  Eyre  has 
not  completely  cleared  himself  in  respect  of  the  duration  of  martial 
law,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  executions  mounting  up  so 
high ;  nor  in  respect  of  his  silent  acquiescence  in  the  reckless 
levity  with  which  Colonel  Hobbs  and  other , officers  spoke  of 
their  dealings  with  the  negro.  There  is  a  third  point  which 
regards  the  execution  of  Gordon  :  of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  there  are  two  lines  of  defence, 
quite  different  in  character.  One  of  these  Mr.  Eyre  takes; 
the  other  may  be  gathered  incidentally  from  the  proceedings 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Mr.  Eyre  had  proclaimed  an 
amnesty  at  the  end  of  October,  a  fortnight  after  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  ;  but  this  did  not  afiect  die  continuance  of  martial 
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law,  which  lasted  till  the  full  statutable  month  from  the  date  of 
its  proclamation.  This  Mr.  Eyre  justifies  in  his  despatch  to  Mr. 
Cardwell  of  December  23rd,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  on  the  following  grounds: — ^lliere  was  a  dis- 
turbed district,  comprising  more  than  500  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  40,000  inhabitants,  tainted  with  disaffection ;  there 
were  no  gaols  in  the  district ;  there  were  only  458  regular  troops 
and  287  Maroons  in  the  field.  Mr.  Eyre  considered  that  the 
continuance  of  martial  law  was  necessary  to  guard  rebel  prisoners 
and  awe  those  who  were  disposed  to  sympathise  with  them,  so 
that  sedition  should  not  spread  into  other  districts.  Hiat  there 
is  a  certain  force  in  this  plea  we  do  not  deny  ;  but  still  the 
inevitable  laxity  of  proceeding  by  military  tribunals — the  mis- 
apprehension of  evidence  by  junior  military  officers — and  the 
proneness  of  common  soldiers  to  rush  into  acts  of  wild  violence, 
during  the  abeyance  of  civil  authority- — all  lead  us  to  deplore  the 
extension  which  Mr.  Eyre  gave  to  martial  law.  When,  for 
instance,  we  read  that  one  solitary  soldier  Was  proved  to  have 
taken  four  prisoners  out  of  the  custody  of  three  constables,  who 
ofiered  no  resistance — to  have  shot  them  on  the  spot,  and  to  have 
shot  six  others  the  same  day — we  cannot  feel  assured  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  the  prolongation  of  a  system  which  left 
the  lives  and  properties  of  even  innocent  people  for  four  weeks  at 
the  disposal  of  any  lawless  and  undisciplined  soldiers,  roaming 
away  from  their  stations.  But  although  Mr.  Eyre — who  evades 
no  responsibility — urges  this  plea,  we  infer  from  the  papers  before 
us  that  there  was  another  reason,  which  Mr.  Eyre  would  naturally 
hesitate  to  adduce.  From  his  own  evidence  and  that  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  Heslop  it  seems  that  Jamaica  at  this  crisis 
suffered  under  a  difficulty  which  other  colonies  have  frequently 
experienced — viz.,  the  difficulty  of  defining  exactly  the  limits 
of  the  respective  jurisdictions  of  the  Governor  and  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  troops.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  ex- 
plicitly defined,  or  more  clearly  known ;  but  the  one  or  two 
vague  sentences  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  and  the  Colonial 
Instructions  leave  it  open  to  either  of  the  two  authorities 
concerned  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  the  rules  laid  down. 
In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  the  Governor  himself  and  his  legal 
adviser  seem  to  have  thought  that,  martial  law  having  once 
been  proclaimed,  the  Governor  had  no  authority  to  terminate 
it  before  the  expiration  of  the  full  thirty  days  allowed  by  a  local 
statute ;  and  that,  during  its  continuance,  the  Major-General  in 
command,  or  the  Brigadier,  had  absolute  jurisdiction  over  every 
military  proceeding. 

The  difficulty  of  solving  this  very  important  question  would 
Vol.  120.— iVa  239.  R  r-        t  ^^^ 
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seem  to  have  been  increased  by  the  peculiar  relation  then  sub- 
sisting between   the  Governor   of  the  Colony  and  the  Major- 
General  on  the  Staff.      The   despatches  written  by  Mr.   Eyre 
towards  the  end  of  1865  inclose  a  correspondence  which  ought 
never  to  have  arisen,  at  such  a  crisis,  between  any  Governor  and 
any  General.     While  Mr.   Eyre  was  working  night  and  day  at 
the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  in  addition  to  the  normal  business 
of  his  office,  he  found  himself  teased  by  the  General  about  some 
petty  trifles  of  official  etiquette.      Thus  he  was   probably  in- 
duced to  avoid  further  occasions  of  disagreement  with  an  officer 
on  whose  military  cooperation  he   relied,   and   so  left  open  a 
question  which  was  of  the  highest  moment  not  only  at  that  time, 
but  at  all  times.    A  similar  delicacy  may  have  withheld  him  from 
expressing  his  disgust  at  the  shameful  levity  which  characterised 
some  of  the  military  letters  transmitted  to  him  through  General 
O^Connor ;  if  he  read  thom  at  the  time.     To  us  nothing  in  the 
whole  affair  is  so  painful  and  revolting  as  the  tone  in  which  some 
British  officers  thought  fit  to  write  regarding  shooting  or  punish- 
ing negroes.     But  the    most  unaccountable  thing  is  how  ever 
these   letters  came  to  be  sent  to  Mr!  Eyre.     Mr,  Eyre  probably 
had  no  leisure  to  peruse  them  at  such  a  time  and  under  such 
circumstances.     His  hands  were  full,  and  he  would  naturally 
content  himself  with  the  purport  of  the  General's  despatch  in 
which    the    documents    were    enclosed,    and    would    take    for 
granted  that  reports  submitted  to  the  General  officer  were  cor- 
rect in  all  respects.     But  how  could  Major-General  O'Connor — 
who    had    served    forty   years    in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies 
— think  of  transmitting  letters  which  reflected  such  deep  dis- 
credit on  their  authors?     It  was  the  General's  duty  on  reading 
them   to  return  them  at  once  with   the  sternest  reproof  to  the 
writers,  and  save  them  and  the  profession  of  which  he  and  they 
were  members,  from  the  reproach  which  their  publication  has 
brought  on  both.     We  forbear  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject 
further.     The  melancholy  death  of  one  of  the  officers  against 
whom  public  indignation  in  England  was  once  directed,  makes 
it  too  painful  for  comment.     We  dismiss  it,  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  some  of  the  worst  cruelties  attributed  to  the 
personal  instigation  of  British  officers  receive  the  indignant  denial 
of  Brigadier  Nelson.     As  to  the  flogging;  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  some  cases  it  was  applied  both  with  justice  and  with  good 
effects.    There  is  hardly  anything  that  the  negro  dreads  so  much; 
and  no  punishment  was  belter  earned  than  this  by  negroes  who 
were  known  to  have  sacked  and  plundered  planters'  houses  and 
who  were  caught  with  plunder  in  their  possession.    But  600  seems 
to  be^  an  *  excessive '  number,  and  women — bad  as  they  were — 

^         ,  should 
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should  not  have  been  flogged.  As  to  the  burning  of  houses,  we 
regret  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  think  fit  to  append 
to  their  Report  a  comment,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds 
of  English  readers  an  impression  which  their  language  must 
make  on  all  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  West  Indies. 
The  burning  of  one  thousand  houses  sounds  a  cruel  and  terrible 
thing.  But  the  majority  of  houses  of  which  the  Report  speaks 
cannot  have  been  stone  or  brick  houses,  but  erections  of  wattle 
plastered  over  with  mud,  and  roofed  with  palmetto-leaves  or 
other  fibrous  substance.  A  hovel  of  this  kind  might  be  built 
up  in  less  than  a  week  by  a  couple  of  men.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
to  have  to  destroy  property  in  this  way  ;  but  war  unhappily 
necessitates  proceedings  of  this  nature.  So  long  as  a  disaffected 
population  hold  their  houses  undisturbed,  they  offer  a  standing 
nucleus  of  sedition  and  annoyance  to  the  authorities;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  houses  is  often  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
reduction  of  the  population.  In  Jamaica  the  destruction  fell 
mainly  upon  those  houses  in  which  plunder  was  stored. 

In  these  observations  we  have  assumed  that  there  was  a  rebellion, 
and  that  it  was  a  deliberate  and  preconcerted  rebellion.  In  both 
these  assumptions  we  have  the  support  of  the  Commissioners, 
who  place  on  record  their  opinion  that  the  disturbances  originated 
in  *a  planned  resistance  to  lawful  authority,'  and  was  equivalent  to 
*a  design  for  the  overthrow  of  constituted  authority.'  This  is  rebel- 
lion. And  that  no  term  short  of  this  can  be  applied  to  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  rioters,  the  occurrences  previous  to  the  outbreak  are 
sufficient  to  show.  Concert  and  deliberation  are  relative.  They 
are  shown  in  difierent  degrees  by  diflPerent  people.  The  power 
of  combination  is  very  weak  in  the  Negro,  compared  to  the  same 
power  in  Europeans.  He  has  great  difficulty  in  expressing  his 
intention.  If  concert  and  conspiracy  among  negroes  were  to  be 
measured  by  the  same  standard  of  definiteness  that  is  applied  to 
them  in  England,  they  could  never  be  said  to  exist  among  negroes, 
because  they  never  are  indicated  as  they  would  be  indicated  by 
English  or  Irish  plotters.  A  very  few  words,  repeated  over  and 
over  again — with  marked  emphasis  on  one  phrase,  and  a  reply  of 
*  All  right,  all  right  I'  often  constitute  the  whole  external  commu- 
nication of  negro  purpose.  When  numbers  of  negroes  have 
brood^  for  some  time  over  a  grievance — a  suggestion  or  menace, 
very  elliptically  and  obscurely  expressed,  and  bandied  from  one  to 
the  other,  is  the  only  intimation  given  that  any  action  is  medi- 
tated. Conspiracy  among  the  negroes  can  never  he  proved  with 
the  same  completeness  that  conspiracies  among  Italians  or  Celts 
could  be  proved  :  yet  conspiracies  among  the  negroes  have  been 
proved  to  exist  at  diflFerent  times  since  the.  setdement  of  the  West 
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Indies.  In  the  present  case,  we  believe  that  there  was — not 
indeed  among  all  the  negroes  or  the  majority  of  negroes  in 
Jamaica — but  among  many  negroes  in  different  districts — as 
much  conspiracy  as  the  negro  mind  was  capable  of  organising. 
The  opinion  of  the  G>mmissioners  on  this  point  is  curious. 
They  say  :  *  On  the  assumption  that  if  in  fact  there  was  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  Mr.  G.  W.  Gordon  must  have  been  a  party  to 
it,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  his  case  is  decisive 
as  to  its  non-existence.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  reasonableness 
either  of  this  assumption  or  its  conclusion.  Surely  it  is  contrary 
to  all  principles  of  reasoning  to  assume  that  if  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy, any  given  person  must  be  implicated  in  it :  and  equally 
so  to  infer  that  the  absence  of  that  person  is  decisive  of  the  absence 
of  all  conspiracy.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say  that,  had 
Gordon  been  present,  his  presence  would  have  proved  the  con- 
spiracy. Would  the  G)mmissioners  have  adopted  this  propo- 
sition ?  Or,  would  they  have  argued  in  the  days  of  the  Popish 
plot,  that,  if  there  was  a  plot,  Guy  Faux  must  be  in  it ;  and — 
if  he  were  not — there  could  be  no  plot  at  all  ?  To  us  it  appears 
that  Gordon  was  just  the  man  to  keep  from  appearing  in 
any  conspiracy,  however  active  he  might  have  been  in  ori- 
ginating or  furthering  one.  He  was  intelligent,  educated,  nomi- 
nally ^e  proprietor  of  several  landed  estates,  and  altogether 
a  man  likely  to  evade  the  dangers  into  which  his  ignorant 
and  duped  followers  might  fall.  He  knew  enough  of  law  to 
avoid  the  technical  meshes  of  an  indictment  for  conspiracy.  He 
knew  how  far  to  go ;  and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  gone  just 
as  far  as  he  could.  He  had  by  letters  and  speeches  done  all  in 
his  power  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  coloured  people,  first  against 
the  JBaron  Ketelhodt,  Rector  Herschel  and  others,  and,  secondly, 
against  the  Governor  and  the  Government  But  he  was  astute 
enough  to  keep  clear  of  any  overt  act  which  could  implicate  him- 
self in  any  conspiracy.  We  believe  he  did  not  conspire.  And 
we  are  not  sure  that  he  had  formed  the  definite  project  of  making 
others  conspire ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Bogles  and  others  did 
conspire,  and  that  Gordon  knew  that  they  did  ;  for  they  always 
spoke  of  Gordon  as  the  *back'  of  their  project  He  himself 
spoke  to  his  own  wife  at  Kingston  of  the  massacre  at  Morant  Bay 
on  the  very  day  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  day  before  it  was 
generally  known  in  the  city.  This  looks  very  like  privity.  In 
his  own  defence,  too,  he  said  he  had  been  asked  several  times  to 
head  a  Rebellion.  If  so,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  he 
had  been  asked  by  the  Bogles  and  others  who  took  part  in  the 
affray  at  St.  Thomas's.  A  prisoner  going  to  execution  cried  out, 
*  See  what  Massa  Gordon  bring  me  to  I '     Combine  with  these 
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statements  the  following  expressions  in  his  letters,  *  that  the  reign 
of  their  oppressors  would  be  short,  and  that  the  Lord  was  about 
to  destroy  them/  and  read  them  in  conjunction  with  extracts  from 
anonymous  letters  like  the  following,  addressed  to  managers  of 
estates  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak : — 

I  When  I  come  down  I  not  going  too  bum  task-house  alone,  for  I 
going  to  bum  from  still-house,  boiling-house,  and  your  house  and 
self  too ;  for  I  means  to  cool  aU  of  you  St.  George's  fellows,  for  all 
of  the  solders  in  the  camp  can't  cool  me,  for  my  troops  are  solders  too.' 

And, 

'  I  sent  to  inform  all  gentlemen  in  town  that,  if  we  don*t  get 
justices  in  tbis  October  Court,  that  we  will  bum  down  the  town ;  and 
wo  have  1500  man  consent  to  raise  a  riot  at  the  Court  House.  .  .  . 
Liffor  lAf  will  be  taken  that  day.  .  .  .  Powder  we  have  plenty,  as 
much  as  to  kill  hold  turn.' 

And  this — 

*  Beware  of  what  you  are  about,  beware;  if  the  hair  of  the  head  of 
one  of  those  that  are  taken  be  singed.  .  .  •  Hell  and  scissors — if  these 
men  be  flogged,  Einston  will  be  fired  from  east  to  west.  If  a  stripe 
be  put  on  Kelly  Smith  and  Yaz,  you  can  tell  the  Governor  that  from 
him  downwards  shall  be  shot  like  a  fowl,  unless  he  is  going  to  walk 
or  ride  with  a  strong  body  guard.' 

And  the  following,  taken  from  a  house  at  Stoney  Gut : — 

*  Mr.  Graham  and  other  gentlemen,  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  help 
otuselves,  skin  for  skin.  •  •  .  war  is  at  us ;  my  black  skin  i&  at  hand 
from  to-day  to  to-morrow.  Every  black  man  must  turn  at  once,  for 
the  oppression  is  too  great.' 

Compare  these  with  this  language,  sw^orn  to  have  been  used  by 
Gordon  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  Vere  in  the  month  of 
September : — 

*  The  notice  that  is  said  to  be  the  Queen's  advice  is  trash.  ...  I 
was  told  by  some  that  your  overseers  said  if  you  attended  this  meeting, 
they  would  tear  down  your  houses.  They  dare  not  do  it.  It  is 
tyranny.  You  must  do  what  Hayti  does.  You  have  a  bad  name 
now ;  but  you  will  have  a  worse  name  then.' 

Read,  we  say,  these  extracts  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting 
at  Paul  Bogle's  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  selection  of  the 
countersign,  *  Colour  for  colour,'  the  repeated  declarations  of 
the  insurgents  that  they  meant  to  drive  out,  or  kill^  the  buckras, 
and  get  ^e  *  back  lands '  into  their  own  possession ;  and  bear  in 
mind  Gordon's  striking  observation  to  Mr.  Ford,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  rebellion,  white  troops  would  fail  in  contest  with  the  negroes 
of  Jamaica,  as  the  French  troops  had  failed  against  the  negroes 
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of  St  Domingo,  no  less  than  his  observation  to  Mr.  Sawkins, 
that  there  would  be  no  whites  in  Jamaica  after  1872,  and  there 
can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  treasonable  con- 
spiracy among  the  disaffected  blacks ;  that  this  had  been  fomented 
(either  through  pique  or  premeditation)  hy  Gordon;  and  that 
he  had  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  the  progress  which  it  had 
made,  though  he  adroitly  contrived  not  to  mix  himself  up  in  any* 
incidents  that  bore  directly  upon  its  executioa 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  moral  certainty  of  Gordon's 
guilty  knowledge  and  guilty  purpose  may  have  induced  Mr.  Evre 
to  override  considerations  of  strict  law,  and  to  consign  Gordon 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunals  which  were  to  try 
his  less  cautious  followers  on  the  theatre  of  the  outbreak. 
Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  perplexing  and  harass- 
ing position  in  which  Mr.  Eyre  found  himself.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  illegality  which  is  patent  to  those  who  criti- 
cally examine  a  proceeding  after  it  is  over,  is  not  necessarily  so 
clear  to  an  anxious  and  over-burdened  public  officer  an  the  midst 
of  a  fearful  crbis.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  mistaken 
conscientiousness  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Eyre  that  it  would  be 
both  cowardly  and  unjust  not  to  subject  the  prime  mover  of  these 
disturbances  to  the  same  fate  as  the  instruments  of  his  agitation. 

Mr.  Eyre's  successor.  Sir  John  Grant,  has  a  very  difficult  task 
before  him ;  one  sufficient  to  try  both  the  distinguished  abilities 
and  the  firmness  of  character  which  are  justly  ascribed  to  him. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  judge  of  things  fairly  as  he  finds 
them.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  his  most  honoured  predecessor. 
Lord  Metcalfe,  who  saw  occasion  to  retract  some  previous  opinions, 
and  re-cast  several  favourite  prepossessions.  For  instance,  as  is 
well  known.  Lord  Metcalfe  carried  to  Jamaica  his  Indian  predi- 
lection for  Baptist  missionaries,  from  which  body  he  received  a 
most  cordial  and  grateful  address  on  quitting  India.  But  free 
from  vulgar  prejudices  as  was  Lord  Metcalfe's  mind,  benevolent 
as  was  his  heart,  his  head  was  cool  and  his  eye  discerning. 
He  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  view  things  as  they  were,  and 
too  honest  not  to  report  them  as  he  saw  them.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  found  himself  constrained  to  write  as  follows 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  a  serious  collision  between  the 
people  and  the  police,  which  the  tactics  of  the  missionaries  had 
contributed  to  bring  about 

*  I  am  bound  by  my  duty,'  he  wrote,  *  to  inform  your  Lordship  that 
in  my  opinion  the  worst  evil  which  hangs  with  a  menacing  aspect 
over  the  destinies  of  this  island  is  the  infiuence  exercised  with  baneful 
effect  by  the  majority  of  Baptist  missionaries.  It  is  the  worst,  because 
it  is  the  most  irremediable.     Other  evils  and  difficulties  may  yield  to 

^         T  time, 
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tune,  whioh  may  also  diminish  the  ^influence  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, or  produce  successors  of  a  more  Christian  character ;  but 
long  after  their  influence  has  ceased,  its  pernicious  effect  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  will  remain.  I  entirely  renounce  the  opinion 
which  I  at  one  time  entertained,  that  they  had  done  more  good  than 
barm.  The  good  which  they  have  done  would  have  been  done  without 
them.     The  evil  is  exclusively  their  own.' 

When  Lord  Metcalfe  wrote  these  pointed  words,  be  had  not 
lived  to  see  a  class  of  Baptist  missionaries  which  now  has  waxed 
strong  in  numbers  and  power;  native  Baptists,  wholly  illiterate, 
wholly  fanatical,  and  inspired  with  the  most  thorough  feeling  of 
race.  How  much  a  class  like  this  can  try  the  temper  and 
embitter  the  life  of  any  administrator,  or  distract  the  peace  of 
any  community,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  point  out 

We  turn  from  the  sad  history  of  the  events  against  which 
Mr.  Eyre  has  so  bravely  struggled,  and  from  the  contemplation 
of  some  of  the  troubles  which  await  his  successor,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  question  which  now  will  absorb  the  attention  and 
tax  the  genius  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  administrators. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  state  of  Jamaica?  What  is  it 
to  be  ?  For  beauty  and  fertility,  it  is  an  Eden.  Is  it  to  become 
a  desert? 

The  evils  under  which  Jamaica  labours  are  many  and  serious  ; 
but  they  are  not  precisely  the  evils  which  Mr.  Underbill  enu- 
merates. Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  of  a  character  entirely 
diflTerent  from  those  to  which  this  gentleman  ascribes  the  retro- 
gression of  the  colony.  In  that  letter,  which  has  derived  a  melan- 
choly notoriety  from  the  consequences  to  which  it  ultimately 
led,  the  following  are  the  grievances  to  which  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  attached,  viz.  : 

1.  The  poverty  of  the  people ;  which  Mr.  Underbill  ascribes 
to  the  dearth  of  employment ;  and  this  again  to  the  density  of 
population.  '  The  labouring  class,'  he  says,  *  is  too  numerous  for 
the  work  to  be  done.' 

2.  Mr.  Underbill,  by  implication,  ascribes  the  poverty  of  the 
people  in  part  to  over-taxation,  and  in  part  to  immigration.  As 
ne  vouches  another  person  for  his  former  charge,  and  speaks  allu- 
sively only  of  the  second,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  weight 
he  attaches  to  either  of  these.  But  as  at  the  meetings  convened 
under  the  auspices  of  Baptist  ministers  and  Mr.  Underbill's 
followers  great  stress  was  laid  both  on  the  import  duties  and  on 
the  immigration  of  Coolies,  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Underbill  classes  both  among  the  causes  of  the  colony's  depres- 
sion.    By  a  parity  of  reasoning  he  may  also  be  inferred  to  suggest 

as 
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as  collateral  grievances  the  unequal  taxation  of  the  coloured  people 
and  their  deprivation  of  political  rights. 

The  area  of  England  and  Wales  contains  57,812  square  miles. 
This  gives  nearly  347  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Jamaica, 
with  a  population  of  about  441,000,  contains  6400  square  miles, 
or^less  than  69  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Belgium,  with  an. 
area  of  11,313  square  miles,  supports  4,900,000  inhabitants,  or 
423  persons  on  each  square  mile.  France  has  178  inhabitants 
to  each  square  mile.  Consequently,  while  in  France  each  person 
has  only  a  little  more  than  three  acres,  in  Belgium  not  quite  one 
acre  and  a  half,  and  in  England  much  less  than  two  acres,  in 
Jamaica  there  are  nearly  ten  acres  for  each  inhabitant  It  is 
useless  to  depreciate  this  advantage  by  alleging  the  absence  of  any 
manufacturing  industry.  The  soil  of  Jamaica  is  so  fertile,  its 
produce  at  different  altitudes  so  various,  its  cultivation,  if  not 
universally  yet  in  the  main  so  easy,  that  it  is  impossible,  on  the 
admission  of  these  premises,  to  accept  Mr.  UnderhilFs  proposition. 
Jamaica  produces  not  only  sugar  and  coffee^  the  former  of  which 
is  partly  a  species  of  manufacture  requiring  the  application  of 
capital,  but  it  produces  also  yams,  bananas,  ginger,  pimento, 
cinnamon,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  It  yields 
also  iron-wood,  brazilletto,  mahogany,  and  other  valuable  kinds 
of  timber.  Whatever,  then,  be  the  poverty  of  the  people  inha- 
biting such  a  colony,  or  whatever  the  occasional  state  of  its  trade, 
it  is  evident  that  something  else  than  over-density  of  population 
is  the  cause  of  its  depression. 

From  the  information  which  Mr.  Eyre  collected  on  referring 
Mr.  Underbill's  letter  to  the  custodes  of  the  different  parishes,  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  magistracy,  it  does  not  appear  that  as  a  rule 
the  people  throughout  the  island  are  suffering  from  any  want  of 
food  or  of  clothing.  That  the  absence  of  the  latter  may  be  oftener 
noted  than  is  desirable,  or  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  decorum, 
may  be  attributed  to  customs  long  familiar  to  the  negro,  but  not 
confined  to  the  negro  race  alone.  The  negro  is  fond  of  finery, 
but  he  reserves  it  for  his  highdays  and  holidays.  He  will  wear 
good  clothes,  and  his  wife  fine  silk  or  muslin  dresses  on  Sundays 
and  great  occasions  (unless  when  he  has  a  special  reason  for 
doing  otherwise,  as  we  shall  notice  hereafter) ;  but  at  other  times 
he  contents  himself  with  the  very  slightest  quantity  of  dress. 
The  majority  of  the  witnesses  cited  by  Governor  Eyre  not  only 
do  not  admit  the  existence  of  unusual  poverty,  but  they  ascribe 
such  poverty  as  does  exist  to  the  follies  or  vices 'of  the  supposed 
sufferers.  On  these  and  the  collateral  points  we  proceed  to  quote 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  Governor. 

We 
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We  will  b^in  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hosack,  Castos  of  the 
parish  of  St.  George's.  This  gentleman  denies  the  existence  of  a 
general  distress  among  the  coloured  population,  though  he  admits 
the  likelihood  that  partial  distress  must  arise  from  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  drought  He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  extreme 
poverty  of  which  Mr.  Underhili  complains  '  is,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  result  of  sheer  idleness,  and  a  growing  dislike  to 
steady  industry,  and  a  consequent  preference  of  a  dishonest 
mode  of  living,  with  the  risks  of  occasional  imprisonment,  to  one 
€^  honest  labour  with  the  remote  certainty  of  independence.' .  •  •  . 
It  is  notorious,'  he  continues,  *  that  a  labourer,  by  working  one 
day  in  a  week,  can,  owing  to  the  high  productiveness  of  the  land, 
keep  himself  in  ground  provisions  all  through  the  year;  he 
therefore  cannot  starve  unless  he  returns  to  primeval  barbarism.' 
So  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Underhili  that  the  labouring 
population  is  too  large  for  the  work  to  be  done,  Mr.  Hosack 
contends  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  at  the  centres  of 
industry;  and  he  denies  that  the  class  of  small  coloured  pro« 
prietors  pays  any  more  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  the  other 
classes.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Kingston  gives,  in  the  main,  similar 
testimony.  While  he  questions  the  expediency  of  continuing  the 
€id  valorem  duty  of  12^  per  cent  on  cotton  goods  at  a  time  when 
the  American  civil  war  had  raised  the  price  of  the  staple,  he 
recognizes  this  as  a  general  and  not  a  special  grievance.  He 
distinctly  rebuts,  from  his  own  observation,  the  assertion  that  the 
negro  population  are  generally  less  well  dressed  on  the  Sundays 
than  heretofore ;  and  he  says  emphatically,  ^  Local  and  temporary 
distress,  and  a  state  of  comparative  poverty  (though  not  by  any 
means  of  discomfort  or  actual  want  as  the  ordinary  condition) 
most  prevail  among  a  people  satisfied,  as  many  are,  to  remain  in 
a  semi-barbarous  state,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and 
satisfied  with  such  food  as  their  own  grounds  (or  their  neigh- 
boors')  can  supply,  or  with  such  things  as  grow  of  themselves.' 
*  If  Devonshire,'  he  says,  '  were  in  Jamaica,  the  apple  orchards 
would  hardly  continue  to  exist  The  people — not  all,  but  not 
a  few — would  steal  the  fruit  before  it  was  ready  for  the  cider- 
press,  cook  it  in  some  simple  way,  live  on  it  as  long  as  it  lasted, 
and  refuse  to  work  for  wages  till  they  wanted  money  to  buy 
food.'  The  testimony  of  Archdeacon  Stewart  is  similar.  He 
says,  *I  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  labouring  class  poorer 
than  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago.  As  a  body,  1  think 
them  better  off  than  the  peasantry  of  most  other  countries.'  In 
refutation  of  their  imputed  destitution  and  raggedness,  the  Arch- 
deacon describes  a  missionary  meeting  which  he  had  recently 
attended,  where,  in  many  instances,  the  very  expensive  attire  of 
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the  negro  women  and  girls,  with  their  crinolines,  ribbons,  and 
artificial  flowers,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  present. 
He  agrees  with  Mr.  Hosack  that  remunerative  labour  can  be 
obtained  for  those  who  seek  it,  and  that  those  who  own  grounds 
of  their  own  can  obtain  more  than  competence.  The  Rector  of 
Spanish  Town  confirms  this  statement  He  affirms  that  though 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour,  the  negro  will  not  work  more 
than  three  or  four  days  a  week,  and  that  when  bj  task- work 
he  could  earn  Is,  6d,  a  day,  he  will  rarely  earn  more  than  one 
shilling  a  day,  and  often  less.  Many  other  clergymen  write  to 
the  same  effect  According  to  their  observation,  labourers  are 
generally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  though  they  admit  that  the 
demand  is — as  it  might  be  expected  to  be — variable,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  exigencies  of  seasons  and  cultivation.  At  the 
same  time,  they  insist  that  this  variability  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  the  labourer's  condition,  as  he  can  easily  buy  or  rent 
land,  the  produce  of  which  will  amply  support  him  during  the 
period  that  he  is  not  working  for  wages.  Chief  Justice  Bryan 
Edwards,  whose  name  and  position  give  the  greatest  weight 
to  his  testimony,  says,  ^  Those  that  do  work  might  with  ease 
do  more,  whilst  multitudes,  idle  from  their  youth  up,  are 
apparently  without  the  ordinary  incentives  to  industry,  the 
necessity,  namely,  of  providing  for  the  passing  day,  which  a 
sterner  climate  would  enforce,  or  the  more  praiseworthy  motive 
of  desiring  to  advance  themselves  in  life.' 

Custos  Royes  says,  ^  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  cultivation 
of  our  staples  in  large  quantities  only  absorbs  a  portion  of 
the  labouring  class ;  but  wnilst  our  importations  of  flour,  corn- 
meal,  and  rice  are  so  excessive,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
employment  of  a  large  number  of  the  people  in  the  culti- 
vation of  provisions,  than  which  no  product  is  more  remu- 
nerative, and  land  for  this  purpose  is  readily  obtainable  at 
rents,  varying  according  to  fertility  and  contiguity  to  a  market, 
from  125.  to  24*.  per  acre.  In  the  growth  of  coffee,  ginger, 
arrowroot,  starch,  &c.,  &c.,  there  is  a  field  open  for  many  more ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  common  hats,  scope 
for  the  industry  of  hundreds.' 

We  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  our  readers  with  a  superfluity  of 
evidence  to  disprove  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate  assertion  of 
Mr.  Underbill,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  calling 
evidence  even  more  valuable,  because  it  was  designed  to  be 
confirmatory  of  Mr.  Underhill's  complaints.'  In  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  by  the  officers  of  the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union,  and 
which  was  intended  to  prove  and  explain  the  poverty  of  the 
negroes,  occurs  this  striking  admission :  *  As  long  as  the  people 
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could  obtain  certain  comforts  without  extraordinary  labour,  they 
sought  after  them,  and  were  beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
them.  But  they  cannot  be  obtained  now  without  an  amount  of 
energy  and  laJjour foreign  to  their  habits' 

Among  the  proofs  cited  of  this  growing  poverty,  that  on 
which  the  Baptist  Ministers  most  constantly  and  repeatedly 
dwell,  is  the  deterioration  or  want  of  clothing  and  the  con- 
sequent non-attendance  of  the  negroes  at  chapel.  This  proof 
we  take  to  be  wholly  inconclusive.  In  the  first  place  we 
entirely  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  though  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  made  by  the  negroes  and  believed  by  the 
Baptist  Ministers.  We  have  seen  that  the  Bishop  of  Kingston 
and  others  speak  to  the  attendance,  not  of  decently  clothed  but 
expensively  clothed  negroes  at  church.  And  we  have  shown  that 
the  occasional  or  habitual  use  of  ragged  clothes  by  these  people  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  possession  and  periodical  display  of 
expensive  attire.  We  believe  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  these. 
Formerly  the  Baptist  church  was  in  a  great  degree  supported  by 
grants  from  the  denomination  in  England.  Some  years  ago  these 
grants  ceased  or  were  greatly  curtailed,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  local  preachers  was  thrown  upon  the  colonial  congregations. 
These  contributed  liberally  during  the  lifetime  of  those  ex- 
apprentices  who  had  witnessed  the  labours  of  the  Baptist 
Ministers  in  the  cause  of  Emancipation.  But  in  process  of  time 
a  generation  grew  up  which  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  these 
labours,  and  which  was  less  susceptible  of  religious  enthusiasm 
than  the  unemancipated  generation  had  been.  The  contributions, 
which  formerly  had  been  given  gratefully  and  generously,  were 
now  given  more  and  more  grudgingly.  Poverty  was  pleaded  as 
the  excuse  for  an  illiberality  which  nothing  else  could  justify. 
But  the  n^^'s  acuteness  taught  him  that  ostentation  and  indi- 
gence are  incompatible,  and  that  his  plea  of  poverty  would  gain 
no  belief,  so  long  as  he  and  his  family  continued  to  wear  fine 
dresses  on  the  Sundays.  Therefore  he  ceased  in  many  places  to 
attend  chapel  regularly,  and  when  interrogated  by  his  minister, 
had  his  defence  prepared,  that  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  proper 
clothes  to  go  in.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Baptist  Ministers  have  received  this  answer,  and  the  in- 
ferences which  they  have  drawn  from  it.  For  they  are  on  their 
defence  before  the  world  both  as  a  religious  and  as  a  political 
party.  They  have  claims  on  the  negro  for  political  services, 
zealously  if  not  judiciously  rendered.  Their  ministrations  have 
always  been  performed  in  a  manner  intended  to  make  them 
popular  with  rfie  negro.  No  wonder  that,  when  a  system  which 
possesses  so  many  popular  recommendations,  ceases  to  be  popular, 
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any  explanation  should  be  received  rather  than  that  the  people, 
to  whose  tastes  it  was  specially  adapted,  have  become  indifferent 
to  it.  The  Jamaica  negroes  are  becoming  indifferent  to  the  old 
Baptist  denomination  and  to  the  white  Baptist  Ministers ;  the 
latter,  therefore,  cannot  but  believe  that  their  waning  attendance 
and  diminished  contributions  are  due  entirely  to  poverty.  This 
foregone  conclusion  colours  all  their  evidence,  and  deprives  it  of 
much  of  that  value  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  it 

Mr.  Underbill  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  causes  of  the 
Negro's  poverty  are  high  and  unequal  taxation ;  the  denial  of 
political  rights,  and  the  competition  of  Coolie  labour. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  taxation :  the  main  or  only  sensible 
taxation  is  that  of  customs'  duties.  Unless  a  negro  peasant 
possess  a  mule  or  a  cart  he  pays  no  direct  tax  at  all.  He 
pays  duties  on  imported  provisions  and  on  articles  of  dress.  It 
is  this  last-named  duty  which  has  roused  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Underbill  and  his  friends.  But  this  seems  to  us  very  unreasonable. 
The  impost  on  cotton  dresses  is  an  ad  valorem  impost  of  12^  per 
cent.  But,  when  we  consider  what  is  the  ordinary  price  of 
cotton  goods  habitually  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies — varying  as 
it  does  from  Sd,  to  Is,  per  yard  (even  at  the  present  advanced 
rates),  we  cannot  admit  that  this  is  an  excessive  price :  certainly 
it  is  not  enough  to  explain  a  general  poverty  among  those  able  to 
earn  average  wages.  When  we  compare  the  state  of  the  English 
artizan  or  peasant,  who  has  to  make  weekly  payments  not  only  for 
dress,  but  for  coals,  candles,  wood,  bread,  potatoes,  rent,  and 
bedding,  with  that  of  the  negro  who  has  no  coals  to  buy,  whose 
wood  grows  everywhere  for  him,  whose  oil  and  wax  may  be  fur- 
nished on  his  own  holding,  who  can  raise  his  own  yams,  potatoes, 
and  avocado  pears,  and  who  has  literally  nothing  to  buy  but 
cotton  dresses ;  it  does,  indeed,  seem  'the  most  extravagant 
absurdity  to  bewail  this  expense  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  or  denounce 
the  system  of  impost  duties  which  makes  it  so  high.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  suppose  that  any  labourers  can  earn  so  little  as  not  to  be 
able  to  dress  themselves  decently — at  least  one  day  in  the  week — 
in  cotton  which  costs  less  than  Is.  the  yard.  And  that  they  can 
— if  only  they  will — earn  enough  to  pay  for  their  dress  much 
more  than  they  pay  now,  is  clear  from  the  existing  proportions 
between  work  and  wages  and  the  possibility  of  their  co-extension. 
Mr.  Westmoreland  says  : — *  The  field-people  turn  out  to  work 
at  nine  and  retire  at  one  o*clock,  and  for  these  four  hours' 
labour  they  get  6rf.  to  9^. ;  but  nothing  will  induce  them  to  do 
another  task  for  the  same  additional  pay.'  And  the  Custos  for 
Elizabeth  aptly  asks,  '  How  is  it  at  this  time — which  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Underbill  as  one  of  increasing  distress — as  large 
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an  amount  of  cash  is  taken  over  the  counter  at  stalls  for  dress  and 
hoops,  and  bonnets,  and  calicoes,  and  ribbons,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  as  for  many  years  past,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
price?'  Then  he  proceeds  to  notice  a  point  which  has  entirely 
escaped  Mr.  Underbill  and  his  coadjutors.  '  With  increased  price 
of  imported  articles  our  prices  for  ground  provisions  have  gone  up. 
Yams  firom  5a  per  100  lbs.  to  6^,  8a,  and  10*. ;  cocoes  from  3*. 
and  As.  to  5s.,  6*5.,  and  8*.  These  would  pay  well  at  4*.  Tobacco 
yields  a  crop  of  50/.  per  acre  sold  in  the  markets  by  the  yard  ; 
com  sells  readily ;  pork  and  fowls  in  demand,*  &c.,  &c.  And 
as  for  the  duty  on  imported  provisions;  he  might  ask,  as 
others  ask,  *  Why  do  tbe  negroes  import  provisions  at  all  ?  * 
Surely,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  Jamaica  is  the  last  which  should 
be  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  articles  of  food.  How 
can  it  be  contended  that  in  such  a  country,  and  und^r  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  12J  per  cent,  duty  causes  poverty  among  the 
negroes?  We  say  emphatically  the  negroes:  for  there  is  in 
Jamaica,  as  in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  a  poor  class,  whose 
poverty  is  of  the  most  pitiable  kind  ;  but  these  are  '  poor  whites,* 
whose  families  lost  their  all  when  they  lost  their  slaves.  But  it  is 
not  of  these,  but  of  the  negro  population  that  Mr.  Underbill 
speaks. 

That  the  immigration  of  Coolies  should  be  resented  by  the 
political  Baptists  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  It 
IS  no  doubt  a  very  plausible  grievance  to  represent  the  poor 
negroes  as  taxed  in  order  to  introduce  rivals  to  compete  in  the 
same  labour-market  with  themselves.  To  such  an  appeal 
the  negroes  were  sure  to  give  a  ready  ear.  But,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  the  negroes  do  not  contribute  inordinately  to  the  taxation ; 
and  it  was  not  by  what  they  paid,  but  what  the  planters  paid, 
that  the  means  of  introducing  immigrants  were  provided.  Nor 
was  there  any  alternative  to  such  a  course.  The  negro,  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  would  not  work  continuously.  And 
continuous  work  was  necessary  for  sugar  operations.  The 
planter,  therefore,  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  same  species  of  labour  which  restored  the  drooping 
industries  of  Mauritius,  Guiana,  and  Trinidad.  That  his  scheme 
of  immigration  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Underbill  states,  '  abor- 
tive,' is  probable  enough.  For  certainly,  considering  the  length 
of  time  that  immigration  into  Jamaica  has  been  sanctioned, 
there  are  now  very  few  Coolies  in  the  colony.  But  the  abortive- 
ness  of  the  scheme  was  a  detriment,  not  to  the  negro  who  did  not 
pay  for  it,  and  was  not  to  benefit  by  it,  but  to  the  planter,  who, 
if  it  had  succeeded  better,  would  have  been  in  a  far  better  con- 
dition than  he  now  is.     A  good  immigration  system  is  one  of 
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the  first  remedies  that  mast  be  applied  to  Jamaica  when  its  tran- 
quillitj  is  fullj  restored. 

As  to  the  other  grievances  insinuated  rather  than  alleged  by 
Mr.  Underbill,  viz.,  the  refusal  of  just  tribunals  and  the  denial 
of  political  rights  to  the  emancipated  negroes,  we  may  pronounce 
the  latter  to  be  wholly  unsubstantiated,  and  the  former  only  in 
part  true.  It  is  now  almost  useless  to  discuss  the  political  rights 
of  the  negroes,  for  the  discreet  suicide  which  has  terminated  the 
noxious  career  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  has  terminated  also 
the  franchise  of  the  voters  who  elected  it.  But  so  long  as  the 
Assembly  lasted,  so  long  had  the  negroes  the  option  of  voting 
for  its  members.     The  qualifications  for  voting  were, — 

(1).  The  possession  of  a  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  61. 

(2).  The  occupation  of  a  house  of  the  annual  value  of  20/. 

(3).  The  payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1?. 
annually. 

(4).  A  bank  receipt,  showing  the  holder  to  be  owner  of  100?. 
in  a  savings'-bank  or  other  bank. 

(5).  The  receipt  of  a  salary  of  50?. 

Now  these  qualifications  are  certainly  liberal  enough  to  admit 
the  smaller  freeholders,  and  such  of  the  negroes  as  had  any  pre- 
tension to  education.  And  the  grievance  which  exasperates  Mr. 
Underbill,  of  the  registration  fee  by  which  its  exercise  was  limited, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  a  rough  and  not  very  ingenuous  way  of 
remedying  an  evil  which  arose  from  a  precipitate  liberalism. 

But  there  is  one  other,  and  that  a  very  important  point, — that  of 
the  inadequate  administration  of  justice,— on  which  we  in  part 
agree  with  Mr.  Underbill.  We  do  not  for  one  moment  suspect 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Jamaica  to  have  been  tainted  with  partiality 
or  corruption.  We  believe  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  British 
colony,  the  judges  have  ever  fully  maintained  the  character  and 
the  honour  of  the  English  Bench.  We  believe  that  the  poorest 
negro  who  presented  himself  before  the  Court  at  Spanish  Town 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  prosecutor  or  prisoner,  would  be  as 
sure  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  Colonial  Judges  as  he  would 
be  at  Westminster.  We  say  nothing  about  the  juries ;  possibly 
trial  by  jury  was  quite  out  of  place  in  Jamaica.  But  the 
cases  in  which  negroes  would  have  to  attend  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  necessarily  few.  The  great  majority  of  suits  and 
prosecutions  would  be  for  petty  debts  and  petty  offences.  And 
for  the  adjudication  of  these  we  fear  the  judicial  machinery  is 
at  once  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  There  are  no — or  very 
few — stipendiary  magistrates.  Justice  is  administered  by  unpaid 
magistrates ;  and  however  high  their  value  may  be  in  England, 
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where  their  character,  property,  and  ancestral  associations  give 
them  a  great  moral  support,  and  where  public  opinion  prevents 
their  abuse  of  their  functions, — ^yet  in  Jamaica,  where  they 
have  no  hereditary  influence  over  the  people  about  them,  are 
frequently  called  on  to  decide  cases  in  which  they  or  their  class 
are  interested,  and  are  uncontrolled  by  a  sound  public  opinion, 
the  unpaid  magistracy  has  failed  to  win  respect  We  do  not  say 
diat  the  unpaid  magistrates  generally  give  unjust  decisions ;  but 
they  have  the  reputation  among  the  peasantry  of  giving  them ; 
and  this  suspicion  is  unfavourable  to  the  right  administration 
of  justice.  Stipendiary  magistrates,  unconnected  with  colonial 
families,  would  perhaps  not  be  really  fairer,  but  they  would  be 
held  to  be  fairer  judges  by  the  negroes,  and  their  decisions 
would  command  greater  respect.  We  should  add,  too,  that  the 
sittings  of  the  petty  Courts  seem  irregular  and  uncertain,  their 
distances  from  one  another  great,  and  the  cost  of  attending  them 
heavy.     All  these  things  should  be  remedied. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Jamaica  Blue 
Books  without  being  struck  by  the  dissoluteness  of  every  class, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  all  moral  sense  on  the  part  of  the  lowest. 
Every  witness,  official,  lay,  clerical,  or  sectarian.  Episcopalian, 
Baptist  or  Moravian,  holds  but  one  language  respecting  the  im- 
morality and  viciousness  of  that  class  which  would  be  called  the 
working-class  in  England.  We  will  begin  by  quoting  Governor 
Eyre,  who  in  his  Despatch  No.  18,  of  April  19th,  says, — 'The 
utter  want  of  principle  or  moral  sense  which  pervades  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  total  absence  of  all  parental  control  or  proper  train- 
ing of  the  children,  the  incorrigible  indolence,  apathy,  and  im- 
providence of  all  ages  ....  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
any  poverty  or  crime  which  may  exist  among  the  peasantry  of 
Jamaica.  .  .  .  Crime,  especially  larceny,  is  fearfully  on  the 
increase,  but  that  is  not  due  to  want  compelling  to  steal.  The 
young  and  the  Strang  of  both  sexes  are  those  who  fill  the  gaols ; 
and  they  almost  universally  come  in  in  good  condition.'  Mr. 
Bowerbank ;  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Lynch ;  die  Superintendent  of 
Moravian  missions;  the  Custos  for  Elizabeth  parish;  all  con- 
firm the  Governor's  views.  The  memorial  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  of  Kingston  gives  a  description  of  the  negro  popu^ 
lation  of  the  place  which  fills  us  with  horror.  Wilful  and 
wanton  idleness,  unblushing  obscenity,  the  most  impudent  dis- 
honesty, and  impurity  of  the  foulest  kind,  seem  to  reign  trium- 
phant among  young  and  old.  Neither  sense  of  shame  nor  fear 
of  the  law  has  any  effect  upon  them.  The  darkest  parts  of  this 
description  are  applicable  to  Kingston  alone.  But  there  is  a  very 
lax  morality  in  many  of  the  country  districts.     In  Kingston  the 
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negroes  repudiate,  for  the  most  part,  any  notion  of  honest  work  ; 
in  the  country  they  work  irregularly  and  discontinuously.  la 
Kingston  they  cheat,  rob,  and  pillage ;  in  the  country  they  too 
often  plunder  the  provision  grounds  of  their  neighbours,  black 
and  white.  It  is  a  question  of  degree;  though  the  difference  of  the 
degree  is  favourable  to  anticipation  of  good  for  the  country 
districts  of  Jamaica.  We  see  the  green  wood  in  the  country,  the 
dry  wood  in  Kingston;  and  we  hope  to  save  the  green  wood  from 
premature  corruption. 

Before  any  good  thing  can  be  effected  in  Jamaica,  two  con« 
ditions    must    be   enforced  :    the    law   must    be    made    more 
stringent  against  offenders;   education  must  be  more  generally 
diffused,   and   more  soundly  established  ;  the  principle  of  pro- 
perty must  be  inculcated.      At  present,    the  discipline  of  the 
prisons  is  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  prisoners.     The  gaols 
in  Kingston  are  rather  liked  than  avoided  by  the  criminal  popu* 
lation,  which  finds  in  them  pleasant  places  of  occasional  resort, 
where  they  get  better  food  than  they  could  elsewhere,  and  where 
a  wholesome  appetite  is  provoked  by  a  periodical  walk  on  the 
high  road,  which  is  ironically  termed  *  hard  labour.'     Whoever 
has  been  in  the  West  Indies  and  seen  a  prison  gang,  with  light 
chains  on  their  ankles  and  pickaxes  in  their  hands,  lounging  on  the 
high-roads,  laughing  and  chattering  with  each  other  and  with  the 
overseers  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  returned  to 
a  hearty  refection,  must  have  wondered  at  the  peculiar  state  of 
mind  which  could  have  supposed  that  such  treatment  could  ever 
deter  from  crime.     Last  year  the  Jamaica  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  punishing  larcenies  by  flogging.     The  number  of  lashes 
proposed  was  thought  too  great  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
sent  the  Bill  back  to  be  re-considered.     Whether  larcenies  are 
now  punishable  by  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  we  cannot  say  \  but  we  do 
say,  on  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers,  that  they 
never  will  really  be  stopped  until  visited  by-  this  punishment. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  the  idle  thieving  negro  cares  for. 
;.    But  indispensable  as  the  enactment  of  stringent  provisions  for 
the  repression  of  theft  undoubtedly  is,  mere  punitive  measures 
will  not  by  themselves  succeed.     The  whole  system  of  education 
must  be  invigorated.     The  curse  of  the  colony  is  the  deterioration 
of  the  negro  character.     Every  witness,  of  any  knowledge  and 
position,  speaks  the  same  language  on  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Creole  youth  in  Jamaica.     Mr.  Eyre  sums  up  the  general  opinion 
in  a  despatch  to   Mr.  Cardwell:    *By  universal  consent  it  is 
admitted  that  those  persons  who  were  men  or  youths  at  the  time   . 
of  the  Emancipation  are  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  servants 
now,  and  that  those  bom  since  have,  as  a  rule,  become  idle, 
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vicious,  and  profligate.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  con- 
sidering tliat  tlxe  discipline  and  obedience  exacted  by  the  masters 
in  slavery  have  not  been  replaced  by  parental  control,  or  the 
exercise  of  any  other  adequate  supervision  since.' 

It  is  well  that  all  Jamaica  is  not  like  Kingston,  else  its  con- 
dition were  desperate  indeed.     But  there  is  the  same  want  of 
parental  control  and  home  discipline  in  other  parts  that  there  is  in 
Kingston.     The  parents  in  Kingston  are  far  more  wicked  ;  in  the 
country  they  are  only  weak.     But  in  Kingston  and  in  the  country 
alike  die  training  of  youth  will  require  all  that  the  highest  zeal, 
the   strongest   energy,  and   the  purest   self-devotion   can  effect. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  state  this  want  than  to  satisfy 
it.     Nothing  is  more  difficult,  under  existing  circumstances,  than 
to  educate  the  negro.     We  once  heard  a  person  who  had  long 
resided  in  the  West  Indies  say,  *  There  is  only  one  way  to  civilise 
negroes — surround  every  negro  with  three  white  people.'     The 
imitativeness  of  the  negro  is  so  strong,  that  he  will  readily  ape 
the  manners,  gestures,  and    language  of  those    with  whom  he 
habitually  consorts.     There  must  be  many  people  in  England 
who  remember  negro  servants  long  domiciled  in  English  families, 
where  they  had  learned  more  than  the  mere  externals  of  English 
politeness.     If  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  negro  youth  to  the 
discipline  not  only  of  good  English  schoolmasters,  but  also  of 
good    English   schoolmates,   this    imitativeness    might   produce 
valuable  results.     But  this  is  the  cardinal  difficulty  of  the  case. 
The  English  element  is  gradually  disappearing  from  Jamaica. 
These  recent    misfortunes  are  likely  still    further  to  diminish 
it      What  there  is  English  in    the    colony  is   far  from  com- 
prising the  best  specimens.     The  schools,  too,  can  rarely  support 
European  masters.     Those  in  the  country  districts  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  black  or  coloured  teachers.    Hence  the  influence 
of  the  higher  civilisation  is  rapidly  declining.     The  black  and 
coloured  people,  deprived  of  the  models  of  European  thought 
and  character,  become  a  standard  to  themselves,  form  their  own 
code  of  manners,  morals,   dress,  opinion,  and  education.     The 
young  Creoles  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  laxity  and  license : 
they  care  nothing  for  learning,  know  nothing  of  control  or  rever- 
ence for  authority  ;  they  despise  labour,  and  as  they  earn  nothing 
by  industry,  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  live  by  theft    This 
is  what  does  happen  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica  already ;  it  is 
what  will  happen  soon  in  all,  unless  some  steps  be  taken  to  check 
the  retrogressive  tide  and  plant  European  settlers  there.     But  we 
confess  we  entertain  but  slight  hope  of  ever  seeing  this  vision 
realised.     We  have  upwards  of  400,000  people,  more  or   less 
African  by  descent,  wh(/  find  themselves  increasing  while  the 
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race  of  their  ancient  masters  is  waning — who  are  not  animated 
by  the  same  feelings  of  ambition  and  self-advancement  which 
characterise  Europeans — who  are  for  the  most  part  satisfied  with 
a  languid  life  of  sensual  torpor  and  the  merest  competency  of 
subsistence — who  ever  complain,  and  are  encouraged  bj  the 
Baptist  pastors  to  complain,  of  starvation  in  a  country  where  sea, 
livers,  and  land  conspire  to  furnish  all  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  life,  and  where  diligent  husbandry  is  repaid  ten- 
fold. With  such  a  population,  multiplying  rapidly,  wluit  can  be 
done  ?  What  schools  can  enforce  habits  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  popular  sentiment?  What  masters  can  instil 
principles  which  are  not  recognised  in  the  homes  from  which 
the  children  come  ?  And  what  masters  or  mistresses  will  have 
the  zeal  to  go  out  from  England  and  teach  these  ingrained  .bar- 
barians ?  The  clergy  of  all  denominations  doubtless  do  all  that 
they  can.  And  we  believe  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  Scotch  and  Wesleyan  ministers,  have  considerable 
influence  over  the  middle  and  well-to-do  classes,  and  over  indi- 
viduals of  the  lowest  class ;  but  they  have  comparatively  little 
over  the  mass  of  the  negroes.  These,  from  the  associations  of 
past  events  and  from  the  peculiar  attractions  of  its  discipline, 
were  long  ago  incorporated  with  the  Baptist  church ;  and  for  many 
years  the  English  Baptists  had  an  influence  which  was  often 
exercised  for  good,  and  to  which,  probably,  many  of  the  negroes 
owe  all  the  religious  knowledge  which  they  possess.  But  that 
influence — particularly  as  regards  religious  feeling  and  conduct — 
is  on  the  decline  ;  and  the  policy  which  threw  the  maintenance  of 
the  Baptist  minister  more  and  more  upon  the  contributions 
of  their  flocks  drove  many  of  them  away,  and  transferred 
their  posts  to  illiterate  natives,  whose  fanaticism  is  on  a 
level  with  their  querulousness.  In  such  a  country  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  folly  to  think  of  English  capitalists 
or  any  Englishmen  of  education  consenting  to  settle.  On 
the  whole  the  prospect  is  most  gloomy.  Clouds  and  thick 
darkness  hang  over  the  future  of  an  island  which  Providence  has 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  unequalled  beauty  and  luxuriant  fertility. 
Were  Jamaica  under  a  foreign  power — France,  or  Holland,  or 
the  United  States — we  should  not  despair.  Any  one  of  these 
powers  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  how* 
ever  severe  or  painful  they  might  be.  But  the  weight  of  sectarian 
influence,  the  prejudices  of  well-meaning  classes,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  fussy  Societies,  will  probably  hamper  or  thwart  the 
action  of  the  English  Government,  until  it  becomes  impossible 
for  a  white  man  to  live  in  the  colony,  and  until  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances hands  over  the  fairest  of  thte  Antilles  to  a  race  which 
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has  been  driven  back  to  its  ancestral  barbarism.  We  hope  that 
when  this  does  occur,  the  British  people  will  not  be  taxed  for  the 
naval  and  military  protection  of  this  semi-savage  community. 

An  alternative  to  this  dark  picture  has,  we  believe,  occurred 
to  some  of  those  who  recently  visited  the  island.  Discovering 
the  incapacity  of  the  negro  to  advance  the  industrial  prosperity  of 
Jamaica,  t^y  have  thought  that  it  offers — not  in  the  hot  plains, 
but  in  the  mountain  districts — an  eligible  residence  for  immi- 
grants from  the  South  of  Europe.  If  a  considerable  number  of 
Portuguese  and  Basque  emigrants  could  be  induced  to  settle 
in  the  colony,  they  would  perhaps  find  employment  at  wages 
which  would  suffice  not  only  for  their  present  subsistence,  but 
for  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  and  freehold.  Whether  there 
would  ever  be  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of  such  labourers  is 
doubtful.  And  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  they  would  continue 
to  work  as  labourers  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  would  soon  become  petty  shopkeepers  and  small  free- 
holders. But  in  this  capacity  they  would  be  not  without  their 
use.  They  would  unite  with  the  more  respectable  mulatto  and 
negro  Creoles  in  the  rural  districts,  to  keep  up  some  appearance 
of  social  order,  and  repress  the  lawlessness  of  their  idle  and 
thieving  neighbours.  They  would  not  be  English  either  in  their 
habits  or  in  their  national  and  religious  sympathies.  This, 
certainly,  would  be  a  defect  and  an  evil.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  neither  be  Indians  nor  Africans,  with  midnight 
bowlings  and  Obeah  rites.  And  it  would  always  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  infusion  of  honest  and  industrious  tillers  of  the  soil, 
from  whatever  race  they  came. 

Nor  ought  the  negro  nature  to  be  utterly  despaired  of,  for 
occasional  gleams  of  that  kindness,  once  deemed  a  common 
quality  of  the  negro  race,  shone  fSrtb  and  illumined  the  dismal 
horrors  of  the  outbreak.  Many  of  those  who,  though  wounded, 
effected  their  escape,  owed  their  live»  to  the  aid  of  black 
women. 


Art.  IX.— 1.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in 

Parliament  in  England  and  Wales,     London,  1866. 
2.  Act  for  the  JRe^istribution  of  Seats.     London,  1866. 

FTIHE  history  of  the  Session  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been 
i  marked  by  a  unity  which  rarely  distinguishes  the  prosaic 
labours  of  the  English  Parliament  It  is  the  history  of  the 
beginning  and  end  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  as  Reforming 
leader  of  the  House   of  Commons.     In  the  perfect  order  and 
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symmetry  of  its  parts,  in  the  completeness  of  its  action,  in  the 
brightness  of  its  first  promise,  and  in  its  tragic  close,  it  would  be 
a  fitting  subject  for  an  epic.  The  Muse  could  not  be  more  fitly 
invoked  than  to  tell  of  the  versatile  man,  who  after  having  known 
many  political  creeds  and  the  ways  of  many  Parliaments, 
contrived  to  ruin  one  of  the  finest  majorities  ever  enjoyed  by 
minister,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  ever  allotted  to  any 
statesman  for  such  a  task.  And  the  theme  will  have  this  further 
fitness,  that,  throughout,  the  mind  is  never  distracted  from  the 
figure  of  the  hero.  Every  vicissitude  in  the  eventful  plot  is  due 
to  his  immediate  action.  His  impetuosity  forces  the  perilous 
enterprise  upon  his  friends ;  his  passionate  resolution  sustains 
their  wavering  zeal  during  its  chequered  course  ;  and  it  is  to  his 
peculiar  tactics  alone  that  the  disastrous  catastrophe  is  due. 
Qualis  ab  incepto  is  a  rule  of  art  never  departed  from  for  a 
moment  Those  great  qualities  which  alone  could  have  forced 
a  democratic  Reform  Bill  on  a  constitutional  party,  and  alone 
could  have  changed  a  majority  of  75  into  a  minority  of  11, 
are  as  conspicuous  at  the  end  of  the  drama  as  at  the  beginning. 
Fortunately  the  display  of  them  was  more  agreeable  to  bystanders, 
than  their  effects  are  to  those  whose  political  fortunes  they  have 
ruined.  They  have  redeemed  Parliament  from  the  dulness  that 
had  become .  native  to  it  under  Lord  Palmerston's  uneventful 
rule.  Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  efforts  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
imperious  attitude  he  had  assumed;  and  Mr.  Lowe's  three 
speeches  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  make  this  session  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sustained 
interest  of  the  close  and  constant  contest,  carried  on  upon  both 
sides  with  unflinching  tenacity  and  •  resolution,  has  not  been 
equalled  in  Parliament  probably  since  the  time  of  the  great 
Reform  Act.  % 

The  session,  however,  has  another  interest  besides  the  pleasure 
caused  by  good  debating  or  the  excitement  of  a  well-fought 
battle.  To  all  students  of  our  system  of  party  Government, 
it  furnishes  rich  material  for  investigation  and  reflection.  The 
remarkable  issue  of  a  contest  in  which  the  two  sides  were  at 
the  outset  apparently  so  ill-matched  seems,  at  first  sight,  difficult 
to  explain.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to 
Parliament  with  a  nominal  majority  of  seventy-five;  and  that 
when  the  last  decisive  division  came  the  casualties  of  the  session 
had  left  him  rather  stronger  than  when  he  started.  It  was 
true  that  the  majority  had  been  elected  during  the  lifetime 
of  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  it  had  never  shown  any  aversion  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  During  the  last  Parliament,  the  same  majority, 
less  strongly  reinforced,  had  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  through 

some 
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some  of  his  most  questionable  measm'es,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  the  Paper  Duty,  in  spite  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  known  aversion 
to  the  course  of  his  colleague.  In  1864  they  had  voted  in 
a  body  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Danish  controversy, 
which  was  certainly  more  Mr.  Gladstone's  than  Lord  P^lmer- 
ston's  policy.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that,  when  Parliament 
assembled  last  February,  there  was  any  foregone  conclusion 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  ;  nor  again,  could  there  be 
said  to  have  been  any  fixed  determination  to  resist  every  proposal 
of  Reform.  A  great  portion  of  the  Liberal  majority  had  voted 
in  favour  of  Reform  in  1859  and  1860,  and  many  members  of 
the  Conservative  party  were  known  to  wish  for  what  is  called 
*the  settlement  of  the  question.'  It  should  have  seemed  that 
a  campaign  begun  under  such  auspices  was  already  half  won. 
How  came  it  to  issue,  after  many  months  of  even  fighting,  in  an 
ignominious  defeat  ? 

Undoubtedly,  both  faults  of  manner  and  faults  of  tactics 
contributed  to  this  result ;  but  the  effect  of  the  faults  of  manner 
has  perhaps  been  exaggerated.  They  certainly  exist ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  contest  becomes  warm  they  show  themselves  prominently. 
Nor  is  their  effect  at  all  neutralized  by  an  extravagant  affectation 
of  humbleness  during  the  intervals  of  the  conflict  The  impe- 
riousness  which  is  so  irritating  to  an  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen  has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  devoted  admirers 
in  the  press  to  a  virtuous  indignation  and  a  consciousness  of 
superior  purity,  which  will  not  suffer  him  to  treat  with  forbearance 
the  meannesses  or  the  follies  of  his  opponents.  Perhaps,  if  the 
House  fully  realized  this  superiority,  it  might  take  his  rebukes 
more  meekly  and  kiss  the  rod  that  smites  them.  But  they  are 
a  sceptical  body  of  middle  aged  men,  not  believing  much  in 
virtuous  indignation,  and  strongly  Inclined  to  suspect  all  claims 
to  special  purity  of  purpose.  And  then  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a 
peculiar  infelicity  in  the  occasions  he  selects  for  delivering  what 
he  calls  his  '  rebukes.'  He  does  not  keep  them  for  set  speeches 
of  solemn  exhortation,  but  brings  them  out  at  the  moment  when, 
if  you  were  listening  to  a  less  celestial  being,  you  would  say 
that  he  was  in  a  rage.  The  threat  that  the  House  should  be 
kept  during  an  autumn  sitting  to  pass  the  Bill,  the  announcement 
upon  the  night  of  the  final  division  that  the  Government  would 
not  yield  a  single  iota  of  the  enfranchisement  they  had  proposed, 
were  made,  not  in  moments  of  serene  reflection  ov«r  the  follies 
of  inferior  beings,  but  in  moments  of  most  terrestrial  and  unmis- 
takeable  irritation.  And  the  consequence  was  that  the  House 
did  not  submit  to  them  as  'rebukes,'  but  resented  them  as  attempts 
to  dictate. 
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Yet  it  was  no  fault  of  manner  that  singly  or  mainly  brought 
the  Reform  Government  to  the  ground.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Gladstone's  singular  dexterity  in  giving  offence  to  waverers  on 
the  eve  of  critical  divisions,  may  in  the  case  both  of  Lord 
Grosvjenor's  and  Lord  Dunkellin's  motions  have  sent  two  <Nr 
three  votes  into  the  wrong  lobby.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  an  assembly  of  women :  and  whatever  the  chances  of  this 
or  that  vote  may  be,  its  choice  of  a  policy  in  the  long  run  does  not 
depend  upon  the  personal  graces  of  those  who  advocate  rival  pro- 
positions. It  haa  been  a  succession  of  tactical  faults,  affecting  the 
whole  plan  and  object  of  his  operations,  that  has  brought  Mr. 
Gladstone's  campaign  to  a  disastrous  close.  His  conduct  of  the 
Reform  question  was  a  capital  instance  of  an  error  to  which 
ingenious  party  leaders  are  specially  prone.  It  was  that  of 
appraising  the  value  of  support,  not  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  it  is  given,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  obtained.  Every  party  is  con- 
structed on  the  plan  of  a  comet,  with  a  fixed  nucleus,  and  a 
floating  tail.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  votes  of  the  nucleus 
can  be  counted  on  securely,  and  no  thought  or  trouble  is  neces- 
sary to  make  sure  of  them.  The  chief  solicitude  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  marshal  the  troops,  is  for  the  stragglers — to  keep 
them  in  the  right  line  of  march,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming 
deserters.  No  party  was  ever  free  from  this  difficulty,  or  could 
boast  of  a  perfectly  well-defined  and  compact  phalanx.  Men 
will  follow  Aeir  standard  or  their  leader  with  varying  fidelity, 
so  long  as  caprice  or  gregariousness  preponderate  variously  in 
different  minds.  But  the  necessity  of  incessantly  looking  after 
these  stragglers  is  apt  to  produce  a  pernicious  habit  of  thought 
in  any  leader  who  is  not  controlled  by  hearty  political  convic^ 
tions  of  his  own.  He  comes  at  last  from  thinking  of  them  oftener^ 
to  think  of  them  as  more  important  than  his  steady,  untrouble- 
some  followers.  He  is  engaged  in  working  out  problems  which 
always  depend  on  the  voting  value  of  a  set  of  variables,  and  he 
speedily  forgets  his  constant  quantities  altogether.  But  the 
constant  quantities,  in  spite  of  their  constancy,  have  beliefs  and 
objects  of  their  own :  and  after  much  endurance,  some  day  their 
patience  is  tried  a  little  too  far,  and  then  they  become  variables 
in  their  turn. 

All  combinations  of  men  for  carrying  out  any  special  set  of 
opinions  are  liable  to  this  embarrassment  But  it  has  been  the 
special  affliction  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  especially 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  nebula  in  this  case  is  not  only 
particularly  large,  but  it  has  always  had  a  tendency  to  condense 
into  a  separate  nucleus,  and  to  go  off  upon  an  orbit  of  its  own. 
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It  has  always  therefore  been  a  subject  of  more  than  ordinary 
solicitude  to  Liberal  chiefs.  For  it  if  sufficiently  evident  that 
the  Liberal  party,  though  it  still  has  a  common  organisation,  has 
no  one  informing  spirit  or  aspiration.  It  is  united  by  the  past, 
not  by  the  present  or  the  future.  It  fought  together  earnestly 
for  the  admission  of  the  middle  classes  to  political  power,  for  the 
destruction  of  every  form  of  religious  disability,  for  the  recon- 
struction of  our  fiscal  system.  Upon  these  questions  it  has  been 
completely  victorious ;  but  with  its  triumph  the  conditions  of 
its  unity  are  at  an  end.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points 
of  detail,  it  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  policy  of  disendowing  or  dis- 
establishing the  Church  of  England.  It  is  still  more  hopelessly 
divided  upon  the  question  of  transferring  supreme  political  power 
to  the  wage-earning  class.  Nor  is  this  difference  accidental  or 
temporary.  It  is  one  that  in  the  nature  of  things  must  continue 
to  exist:  for  the  points  in  issue  are  points  upon  which  it  is 
impossible  that  squire  and  townsman,  peer  and  mechanic,  should 
think  alike.  They  are  separating  the  party,  therefore,  into  two 
layers,  which  consist,  speaking  very  rougbJy,  of  those  who  are 
and  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  great  territorial  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  guidance  of  such  a  party,  or  rather  of  such  a  disorganised 
band  of  politicians,  was  unquestionably  no  easy  task.  But 
looking  at  the  subject  merely  as  a  question  of  tactics,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  policy  adopted  towards  them  by  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  judicious  policy  to  pursue.  It  was,  on  the  face  of  the 
matter,  hopeless  to  gratify  two  sets  of  men  who  were  animated 
by  diametrically  opposite  desires.  It  was  necessary,  especially  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  Reform,  to  select  the  policy  of  one  section 
or  the  other ;  for  they  were  too  antagonistic  to  be  combined.  Lord 
Palmerston  boldly  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  *  Old  Whigs ' — the  mo- 
derate and  constitutional  successors  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  was  pro- 
bably impelled  to  that  choice  by  his  own  strong  convictions.  The 
requirements  of  his  later  political  career  never  quite  drove  out  of 
him  his  early  Tory  training.  But  if  he  had  been  wholly  without 
personal  convictions  upon  this,  as  he  was  upon  many  subjects, 
the  selection  he  made  was  the  one  which,  as  a  matter  of  tactics, 
he  was  forced  to  make.  The  constitutional  wing  of  his  party 
was  not  only  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful,  but  it 
had  another  recommendation,  which  will  always  induce  a  judi- 
cious party  leader  to  lean  on  the  less  extreme  portion  of  his  fol- 
lowers. It  can  desert.  The  Radicals  are  active,  noisy,  turbulent 
They  can  be  profuse  with  menaces  of  obscure  disaster ;  they  can 
give  trouble  upon  critical  divisions :  but  so  long  as  the  Whigs 
choose  to  tolerate  their  alliance,  they  cannot  permanently  desert. 
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For  a  deserter  must  have  some  other  army  to  which  he  can 
deseft  Moderate  politicians  can  incline  their  weight  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  according  as  the  exigency  of  the  time  seems  to 
require.  But  extreme  politicians,  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  moderate  men  who  are  nearest  to  them,  have  no  one  else  to 
whom  they  can  go.  If  the  Radicals  quarrel  with  the  Whigs, 
they  cannot  take  their  services  permanently  to  any  other  ally — 
unless  they  choose  to  ^o  to  America.  They  might  injure  an  in- 
dividual minister  for  a  time,  by  factious  votes  upon  by-subjects. 
But,  as  has  been  proved  by  experience  more  than  once,  their  dis- 
content can  do  no  permanent  harm  to  their  more  moderate  allies. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  on  an  entirely  different  theory.  He 
has  treated  the  radicals  with  a  consideration,  almost  with  an  awe, 
that  was  never  shown  to  them  by  any  minister  before.  The  form 
of  proceeding  which  they  adopted  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bright,  and  he  risked  the  fate  of  his  bill  and  his  government 
rather  than  consent  to  depart  from  it  before  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill.  When  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  counties  a 
less  extensive  franchise  than  that  contained  in  the  bill,  he  refused 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  compact  between 
Parliament  and  the  Reformers,  as  though  they  constituted  an 
independent  power,  competent  to  negotiate  with  Parliament  on 
equal  terms,  and  to  bind  it,  as  a  matter  of  compact  and  good 
faith,  to  the  provisions  contained  in  any  bill  that  had  been  read 
a  second  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  any  *  compact ' 
between  Parliament  and  the  Whigs  who  sat  behind  him  never 
entered  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  bead.  Still  more  marked  was  the 
tenor  of  his  arguments.  To  some  extent  the  provisions  of  his 
bill  recognized  the  fact  that  his  party  were  not  entirely  demo- 
cratic. The  bill,  no  doubt,  had  to  meet  the  approval  of  his 
colleagues,  and  did  not  express  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  without 
mitigation.  But  in  his  speeches,  where  no  colleagues  could 
check  the  free  flow  of  his  language,  he  has  framed  every 
principle  and  every  argument  to  please  not  the  moderate  but 
the  extreme  wing  of  his  party.  He  was  arguing  nominally  in 
favour  of  a  seven  and  fourteen  pound  franchise ;  but  in  doing 
so  he  was  careful  to  lay  down  principles  which  would  cover  not 
only  those  suffrages,  but  even  household  or  manhood  suffrage. 
He  proposed  a  lowering  of  the  line  of  extension  ;  but  he  argued 
against  any  line  at  all.  The  relationship  of  *  flesh  and  blood,* 
the  similarity  of  religion,  did  not  cease  at  the  limits  of  a  seven- 
pound  rental.  When  he  asked  the  audience  at  Liverpool  whether 
they  thought  the  figure  of  10/.  could  be  permanently  maintained 
as  the  boundary,  when  there  were  millions  whom  it  did  not 
admit,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  that  the  same  argu- 
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ment  would  stpply  with  almost  precisely  the  same  force  to  the 
limit  he  was  at  the  time  proposing  to  adopt  When  he  summed 
up,  according  to  fancy  estimates  of  his  own,  the  wages  of  all  who 
lived  below  the  ten  pound  line,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
income  of  those  who  lived  above,  trying,  out  of  their  imaginary 
excess,  to  construct  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  poorer  classes,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did  that  his 
reasoning  was  worthless  unless  it  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
population  who  do  not  possess  the  franchise.  This  scarcely 
disguised  purpose  of  furthering  to  the  utmost  the  views  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  House  was  at  last  distinctly  revealed  by 
his  two  chief  law-officers,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  who  shortly  before  the  bill  was  defeated  announced 
their  adhesion  to  Household  Suffirage. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  long  argument  to  the  end,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  indicate  a  single  principle  that  would  enable 
the  Legislature  to  stop  short  at  the  limits  which  the  bill  con- 
tained, and  refuse  to  be  pushed  further.  His  proffered  favour 
was  not  unrequited.  The  politicians  to  whom  he  offered  to  give 
up,  not  only  the  opinions  of  his  past  life,  but  the  party  to  whose 
leadership  he  has  so  recently  been  raised,  were  not  ungrateful  or 
unappreciative.  They  have  hung  upon  his  speeches  with  the 
well-drilled  cheers  of  hearty  partisans.  From  above  the  gangway, 
from  the  immediate  supporters  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's most  fervid  eloquence  could  rarely  elicit  any  expression  of 
sympathy.  Throughout  the  whole  discussion  their  morose  and 
cUstrustful  silence  during  his  speeches  furnished  a  curious  con- 
trast to  the  tumultuous  applause  with  which  every  point  was 
received  below  the  gangway.  In  the  press  the  same  contrast  has 
been  apparent.  The  papers  which  a  year  ago  were  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  followed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's course  with  hesitation  and  alarm ;  while  those  that  a 
year  ago  only  upheld  Lord  Palmerston's  government  as  the  least 
of  two  evils,  have  been  almost  abject  in  their  flattery  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  is  no  formal  mode  by  which  a  Minister  can 
announce  his  adhesion  to  one  section  rather  than  to  another  of 
the  party  that  follows  him.  But  short  of  such  a  formal  declaration, 
every  indication  combines  to  prove  that  Mr.  Gladstone  having 
been  offered  a  choice  between  the  moderate  and  the  extreme 
politicians  of  his  party,  discarded  the  Whig,  and  chose  the 
Radical. 

What  could  his  motive  in  doing  so  have  been  ?  His  friends 
will  tell  us  that  it  was  sincere  conviction.  It  is  difficult  to  use 
such  a  phrase  in  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind.  It  assumes 
an  analogy  to  other  minds  which  has  no  true  existence.     Many 
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men  allow  their  interests  to  overbear  their  convictions.  A  still 
greater  number  are  biassed  by  their  interests  in  forming  their 
convictions,  and  half-consciouslj  drive  their  reason  to  conclusions 
to  which  it  would  not  otherwise  guide  them.  But  such  a  descrip- 
tion is  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  never,  even  half- 
consciously,  insincere.  But  he  is  not,  on  that  account,  exempt 
from  the  action  of  the  temptations  which  generate  insincerity  in 
other  men ;  nor  is  his  conduct  free  from  the  results  which  it  pro- 
duces upon  the  conduct  of  other  men.  His  ambition  has  guided 
him  in  recent  years  as  completely  as  it  ever  guided  any  states^ 
man  of  the  century ;  and  yet  there  is  not  even  a  shade  of  untruth 
in  the  claim  made  for  him  by  his  friends,  that  he  is  guided 
wholly  by  his  convictions.  The  process  of  self-deceit  goes  on  in 
his  mind  without  the  faintest  self-consciousness  or  self-suspicion. 
The  result  is  that  it  goes  on  without  check  or  stint  Other  men's 
convictions  follow  after  their  ambition  coyly  and  coquettishly,  and 
with  many  hesitations  and  misgivings :  but  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
mind  the  two  are  inseparably  wedded.  He  was  much  nettled  at 
an  assertion  we  made  in  our  last  number  that  he  had  sacrificed 
the  paper-duty  at  a  moment  of  great  financial  pressure,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  worthier  claimants  for  remission,  in  order  to  gain 
the  votes  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  adherents.  The  statement  irritated 
him  so  much  that  he  began  his  speech,  on  moving  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  by  designating  it  as  a '  lie,'  with  a  fi-ankness 
which  he  hardly  cared  to  qualify.  We  have  no  intention  of  retorting 
his  courtesy.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he  fully  believes 
that  the  proposal  to  remit  the  paper-duty  in  the  face  of  a  deficit, 
in  1860,  was  not  dictated  by  any  wish  to  conciliate  the  Radicals. 
Probably  he  believes  further  that  no  such  notion  had  any  part  in 
impelling  him  to  make  a  sudden  declaration  in  favour  of  universal 
suifrage,  in  1864.  He  no  doubt  persuades  himself,  with  perfect 
success,  that  he  has  introduced  the  late  Bill  in  a  purely  impartial 
spirit,  and  that  in  the  course  of  its  discussion  he  has  not  sought 
to  make  political  capital  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  lower 
class.  No  one  who  has  closely  watched  the  progress  of  his  poli- 
tical career  can  doubt  that  the  sudden  development  of  vehement 
opinions,  where  they  existed  only  faintly  or  not  at  all  before,  had 
some  connection  with  the  political  advantages  which  at  the 
moment  of  their  appearance  they  seemed  to  promise.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  really  felt  as  keenly  as  he  now  speaks  concerning  the 
honourable  obligation  that  has  lain  upon  Parliament  since  1860, 
to  enfranchise  the  working-class,  his  career  is  quite  inex- 
plicable. We  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  conscience 
that  actuates  him,  though  a  very  active  organ,  is,  like  some 
diseases,  intermittent  in  its  activity ;  and  that  ife  energy  at  the 
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time  of  the  paroxysms  is  folly  made  up  by  a  singular  torpidity 
during  the  intervals  that  come  between.  How  his  intense  con- 
viction that  Parliament  has  been  pledged  to  a  large  measure  of 
enfranchisement  permitted  him  for  four  years  to  suffer  in  silence 
while  that  pledge  was  being  dishonoured^  or  again  in  1865,  to 
fit  by  while  Sir  George  Grey,  in  his  name,  refused  to  recognise 
that  pledge  at  the  elections,  is  an  insoluble  mystery,  if  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  is  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan. 
The  only  mode  of  reconciling  his  sincerity  with  the  facts,  is  to 
assume  that  the  process  by  which  the  mind  is  made  to  accept  the 
most  advantageous  or  the  most  convenient  belief,  is  with  him 
automatic  and  unconscious. 

Certainly  the  course  which  he  pursued,  though  hardly  ex- 
plainable by  a  keen  sense  of  Parliamentary  obligations,  was  one 
that  would  have  commended  itself  to  a  reckless  and  farsighted 
ambition.  There  is  something  unsatisfactory  in  an  ordinary 
Parliamehtary  triumph.  Its  advantages  are  purely  for  the 
moment  It  contains  no  guarantee,  no  promise  for  the  future. 
Parties  are  too  evenly  balanced  to  suffer  any  statesman,  how- 
ever large  his  majority  may  seem  to  be,  to  indulge  in  the  dream 
that  his  tenure  of  office  is  secure.  For  him  the  fight  is  never 
over.  He  lives  in  a  beleaguered  city,  and  must  sleep  always 
under  arms.  At  any  moment,  from  the  quarter  in  which  he 
least  expects  it,  the  ^  difficulty '  may  appear  which  is  to  be  fatal 
^  his  power.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  suffered  more  than  the  average 
share  of  these  vicissitudes.  In  one  who  had  so  suffered,  the  idea 
of  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to  secure  once  and  for  ever  his 
own  power,  and  that  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  may  have 
been  especially  inviting.  A  lasting  occupation  of  office,  such  as 
the  Whigs  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Tories 
after  Fox's  India  Bill,  in  which  the  schemes  of  an  all-powerful 
Minister  would  not  be  menaced  or  impeded  by  the  struggles  of 
an  opposition,  would  be  a  golden  dream  to  him.  If  only  the 
territorial  interest  could  be  laid  so  low  that  it  could  be  safely 
despised,  how  easy  finance  and  legislation  upon  property  would 
be  for  the  future  I  How  pleasantly  and  smoothly  all  such  Radical 
theories  concerning  the  non-existence  of  any  true  property  in 
land,  as  Mr.  Mill  delights  to  propagate,  would  speed  forward  to 
their  fulfilment,  if  once  the  power  of  the  Squires  could  be  broken  I 
What  glorious  budgets  might  be  produced,  if  only  the  great 
enigma  of  finance  could  be  solved  by  putting  all  taxation  upon 
the  land  I 

It  would  be  worth  while  incurring  a  very  considerable  risk  in 
order  to  realise  such  a  dream  as  that  But  it  can  only  be 
attempted  with  any  chance  of  success  under  peculiarly  favourable 
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circumstances :  for  governing  classes  are  not  easily  persuaded 
into  suicide.  The  elections  of  1865  seemed  to  offer  a  most  un- 
expected opportunity.  The  popularity  of  a  Minister,  nominally 
Liberal,  but  really  Conservative,  had  created  a  heavy  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Liberals.  The  popular  Minister  died  before  he 
could  make  use  of  the  weapon  his  name  had  forged ;  and  it  fell 
'  by  seniority '  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  Reformer.  Such 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  as  a  large  Reforming  majority  elected 
upon  Conservative  pretences  seemed  to  be  a  chance  not  to  be 
neglecteii.  Whether  such  reflections  actually  passed  through 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  of  course  it  is  impossible  confidently  to 
affirm.  He  may  have  acted  under  their  implicit  guidance,  in  that 
condition  of  complete  unconsciousness  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
his  own  motives,  which  distinguishes  him  so  peculiarly  among 
the  prominent  men  of  his  time.  Or  such  calculations  may  have 
been  reserved  for  the  less  exalted  schemers  to  whom  he  has  in  the 
last  few  years  given  so  much  of  his  confidence,  and  whose  venomous 
hostility  to  the  land  disdains  even  the  pretence  of  moderation. 
We  cannot  decide  between  these  alternatives :  we  can  only  judge 
of  the  result.  The  measure  which  was  produced  was  unquestion- 
ably the  work  of  a  very  ingenious  and  very  zealous  enemy  of  the 
influence  of  property  in  general,  and  of  landed  property  in  parti- 
cular. It  was  '  made  to  pass,'  as  Mr.  Goschen  somewhat 
cynically  informed  the  House :  and  to  that  extent  it  was  a  mode- 
rate measure.  Only  just  enough  was  asked  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  artisans  of  the  large  towns  could  have  more  whenever 
they  chose  to  demand  it  The  balance  was  just  upset,  and  no 
more.  Enough  was  taken  for  complete  mastery ;  but  beyond 
that  point  everything  that  could  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  left  for  a  more  convenient  season.  What  was  done,  however, 
was  done  effectually.  The  working  men  were  placed  in  secure 
possession  of  the  boroughs.  The  supremacy  of  the  large  towns 
over  the  country  districts  was  carefully  preserved.  The  redis- 
tribution of  seats  was  so  arranged  as  to  extinguish  members  of 
small  boroughs  which  were  essentially  rural  in  their  character, 
and  to  increase  the  representation  partly  of  large  towns,  partly 
of  those  counties,  which,  owing  to  the  unjust  state  of  the  law, 
were  little  else  for  electoral  purposes  than  groups  of  large  towns. 
With  a  good  boundary  bill,  and  with  the  admission  of  unrepre- 
sented towns  to  the  right  of  separate  representation,  additional 
scats  to  the  most  populous  counties  would  be  a  real  boon,  and 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  ill-represented  land.  But  until  those  mea- 
sures of  relief  are  in  some  degree  granted,  the  bestowal  of  new 
seats  upon  the  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  or  Cheshire,  or  Lancashire, 
or  Durham  is  merely  another  device  for  increasing  the  already 
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extravagant  influence  of  the  great  towns.  Even  the  boons, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  seemed  to  contain  were  injuries  in 
disguise.  If  it  had  passed,  no  financial  caprice  or  injustice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  would  ever  again  have  met  with  any  obstacle 
from  the  resistance  of  the  landed  interest  Probably  the  Con- 
servative party  would  have  lost  at  the  first  ensuing  election  about 
a  hundred  seats.  The  attack  was  well  planned :  if  it  had  been 
successful  it  would  have  struck  a  deadly  blow.  It  was  worth 
while  to  risk  a  good  deal  both  in  reputation  and  in  influence,  in 
order  to  succeed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gladstone 
drove  on  his  reluctant  and  frightened  colleagues,  strained  every 
tie  by  which  his .  party  was  held  together,  exhausted  every 
resource  of  argument,  of  declamation,  of  menace,  upon  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  attain  a  victory  which  would  relieve 
him  for  ever  from  the  necessity  of  such  efforts  in  the  future.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  of  crushing  his  adversaries,  never  likely 
to  recur :  and  their  narrow  escape  justifies  the  boldness  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  attempt. 

It  failed  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his  boast  to  the  con- 
trary, did  not  know  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  ties  of  party 
will  in  the  end  prove  too  weak  to  induce  Englishmen  to  use  their 
political  power  frtr  the  purpose  of  destroying  it.  From  the  very 
first  the  House  of  Commons  was  thoroughly  averse  to  the  bill : 
and  if  any  fairy  could  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  what  was 
passing  in  the  hearts  of  his  own  supporters,  he  would  have  known 
that  it  never  could  pass.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Mr.  Brand  to  an  imperfect  extent  performed  the  part  of  that  fairy 
for  him.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  rather  to  trust  in  the  apparent 
acquiescence,  than  to  believe  in  the  concealed  hostility.  To  some 
of  the  members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  there  was  great 
temptation  to  get  rid  of  the  Bill  if  possible,  without  any  precise . 
declaration  of  their  opinions  upon  its  principle.  Any  such 
declaration  would  involve  them  in  a  gratuitous  conflict  of  opinion 
with  a  portion  of  the  electors  who  supported  them.  It  would 
either  force  them  to  look  for  support  to  some  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  them  ;  or  it  would  put  their  seats  in  hazard.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  there  was  any  ground  for  hoping  that  Lord  Russell's 
Keform  Bill  would  be,  like  Lord  Palmerston's  a  mere  demon- 
stration, the  hostility  shown  to  it  from  the  Liberal  side  was  not 
sufficient  for  its  overthrow.  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have 
imagined  that  when  once  he  had  complied  with  the  proposition 
contained  in  Lord  Grosvenor's  resolution,  the  main  danger  of  his 
bill  was  passed.  But  as  it  advanced  its  path  became  more  and 
more  encumbered.  Hostile  amendments,  friendly  additions, 
dilatory  motions,  criticisms  of  a  most  exhaustive  character  met  it 
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at  every  turn.  The  numbers  of  the  divisions  varied  every  evening ; 
but  every  one  of  them  showed  that  discontent  was  eating  more 
and  more  deeply  into  the  Ministerial  ranks.  The  supporters  of 
the  Government  were  clinging  to  the  belief,  which  rumour  avers 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  them  upon  no  mean  authority,  that  the 
bill  would  not  ultimately  be  pressed.  As  the  increasing  vigour 
and  vehemence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  dissipated  this  hope, 
the  support  of  the  bill  became  more  and  more  wavering,  and  Mr. 
Brand  s  labours  more  and  more  unavailing.  Towards  the  end 
Mr.  Gladstone's  object  appears  to  have  been  to  pledge  the  House 
to  the  borough  franchise  which  he  had  selected,  so  as  to  leave  a 
basis  for  operations  next  year  in  case  he  was  obliged,  by  stress  of 
time,  to  abandon  his  bill  for  the  present  He  vaguely  intimated 
that  he  had  this  end  in  view,  and  the  newspapers  in  his  interest 
urged  it  openly.  But  to  the  demand  for  this  pledge  members  of 
the  House  had  an  insuperable  objection.  If  taken  it  would  have 
committed  them  to  what  was  in  effect  an  abstract  resolution, 
which  might  have  been  mischievous  at  a  future  time  :  if  refused, 
it  would  have  given  needless  oflence  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  The  conflict  between  the  House  and  the  Government 
as  to  whether  an  abstract  vote  should  or  should  not  be  taken  on 
this  particular  point  was  an  animated  one  for  some  time  ;  but  it 
needed  no  prophet  to  predict  how  it  would  end.  The  Govern- 
ment forced  die  House  to  the  very  brink  of  the  pledge  they 
wanted  ;  but  on  the  words  just  preceding  the  fatal  words  *  seven 
pounds,'  the  critical  division  was  taken,  and  the  bill  was  destroyed. 
In  their  desperate  efforts  to  save  it  the  Ministry  had  entangled 
themselves  in  unnecessary  pledges,  from  which  they  could  not 
afterwards  escape :  and,  in  consequence,  though  possessing  on  a 
question  of  mere  confidence  an  undoubted  majority,  they  were 
compelled  to  resign. 

Peace  to  their  memory  I  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us  that  an 
*  ultor  '  will  arise  out  of  their  remains.  It  may  very  possibly  be 
so.  No  one  can  foresee  the  freaks  of  fortune.  It  may  be  our 
destiny  to  live  under  a  Government  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Bright  shall  lead  a  willing  majority  to  the  *  revenge,* 
to  which  he  looks  forward.  Even  if  that  should  be  the  result  of 
the  struggle  of  this  spring,  we  shall  see  no  cause  to  regret  what 
has  been  done.  The  Government  whose  existence  has  been 
terminated  was  more  perilous  to  the  Constitution  than  a  Govern- 
ment professedly  far  more  violent  would  have  been.  It  combined 
with  names  that  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  moderation,  a  mea- 
sure pregnant  with  revolution ;  and,  therefore,  it  beguijed  many 
into  the  support  of  its  measures  to  whom  the  measures  themselves 
were  repulsive.     Such  a  phenomenon  is  happily  rare,  because 
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it  is  transitional.  It  can  only  happen  during  the  troubled  period 
which  marks  the  development  of  differences  that  have  been  long 
in  germ  and  the  final  rupture  of  old-standing  ties.  There  is 
a  time  dviring  which  men,  who  have  been  reluctantly  convinced 
of  the  danger  of  tendencies  which  they  formerly  thought  innocent, 
are  waiting  for  some  chance  to  set  them  free  of  their  old  engage- 
ments, and  in  the  mean  time  refuse  to  proclaim  by  any  decided 
step  their  real  belief  that  those  engagements  are  practically 
at  an  end.  Such  a  confusion  of  forces  will  not  repeat  itself 
at  any  future  period  of  the  conflict  Men  who  take  office  under 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  future,  with  a  Reform  programme,  will 
do  so  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  are  undertaking; 
especially  as  it  is  probable  that,  pushed  by  his  Reforming 
alUes,  he  will  propose  a  more  violent  bill  next  time.  They 
will  know  exactly  what  agitation  they  are  supporting,  what 
rule  they  are  beginning  to  set  up.  The  line  between  the  oppo- 
nents of  democracy  and  its  adherents  will  be  sharply  drawn. 
This  service  at  least  will  have  been  performed  by  those  who 
have  pressed  the  late  Ministry  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  such 
dangerous  decoy  as  the  reputation  of  a  moderate  man  who  has 
abandoned  his  moderation.  This  session  will  have  extirpated  a 
whole  brood  of  such  deceptive  reputations,  and  that  alone  will 
be  a  larger  good  service  than  any  single  session  is  generally 
privileged  to  perform. 

It  will  also  have  accomplished  the  task  of  making  out  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  in  the  future  any  Reform  Bill 
is  possible.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  any  measure 
really  'made  to  pass,'  must  be,  that  it  shall  not  involve  the 
abdication  of  a  class.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  it  was  practic- 
able to  urge  upon  Parliament  the  deposition  either  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  generally,  or  in  particular  of  that  portion  of 
them  which  is  dependent  upon  the  land.  If  any  Reform  Bill 
can  be  devised  which  shall  not  involve  such  a  result,  it  may 
have  a  good  chance  of  passing.  It  is  in  itself  an  advantage 
of  no  contemptible  dimensions  to  gratify  the  susceptibilities 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  artizan  class  have  betrayed 
upon  the  question  of  the  sufirage.  If  there  were  only  a  thousand 
persons  who  felt  themselves  slighted  because  until  they  got 
richer  there  was  no  chance  of  their  possessing,  even  in  the 
most  indirect  and  limited  d^^ee,  any  formal  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country,  it  would  be  profitable,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  done  safely,  to  remove  that  cause  of  discontent. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  feeling  extends  to  a  very  much  larger 
number,  though  it  is  by  no  means  general  even  within  the  limits 
of  that  class ;  and  therefore,  still  subject  rigorously  to  the  same 
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reservation,  It  would  be  in  the  same  proportion  more  desirable 
that  their   wishes   should   be   gratified.      But   the   number  of 
persons  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit,  in  order  to  cover 
these  aspirants  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the  franchise,  would 
leave  the  classes  at  present  in  power  in  a  condition  of  hopeless 
inferiority.     If  such  an  end,  therefore,  is  to  be  attained  it  must 
be  done  by  some  other  means  than  a  simple  reduction  of  the 
franchise.     This  is  the  test  which  will  decide  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  clamour  for  Reform.     If  they  really  mean  what  they 
continually  say  ;  if  they  are  only  asking  on  behalf  of  the  working 
class  for  a  share,  and  not  for  a  monopoly  of  power;   if  they 
are  willing  to  recognize  that  in  our  social  state,  where  a  dense 
population  and  the  accumulation  of  a  long  history  have  pro- 
duced a  vast  contrast  of  conditions,  precautions  must  be  taken 
that  poverty  shall  not.  become  supreme — they  will  consent  to  the 
provisions  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  such  an  object  into 
effect     They  will  not  shrink  from  such  provisions  because  they 
are  new  in  principle  or  complicated  in  detail ;    for  they  well 
know  that  great  changes  cannot  be  wrought  in  one  portion  of  a 
well-balanced  machine,  without  requiring  corresponding  changes 
throughout   the   whole.      But  if  they   are   insincere ;    if  their 
clamour  for  a  share  covers  a  design  upon  the  whole;  if  they 
intend  to  ignore  property  in  the  distribution  of  power ;  if,  under 
pretence  of  breaking  down  exclusive  barriers,  diey  contemplate 
setting  up  the  rule  of  numbers — then  we  must  be  prepared  for 
every  objection  that  ingenuity  can  suggest  against  any  plan  for  so 
extending  the  franchise  as  not  to  disfranchise  those  who  hold  it 
now.  They  will,  in  that  case,  insist  without  compromise  or  modifi- 
cation upon  a  blank  reduction  of  the  suffrage.     If  any  balancing 
provision  is  proposed,  by  which  the  value  of  the  vote  so  conferred 
shall  be  sufficiently  modified  to  prevent  it  from  enthroning  the 
multitudes,  whom  it  admits,  as  masters  of  the  whole  community, 
we  may  expect  our  Reformers  to  cast  out  such  a  plan  with  scorn 
as  something  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  ^  ancient  lines  of 
the  Constitution.'     But  the  events  of  this  session  have  sufficiently 
established  that  to  Reform  understood  as  they  understand  it,  the 
present  depositaries  of  power  will  not  consent.     To  say  that  this 
Parliament,  or  any  party  in  it,  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  the 
working-man  to  the  polling-booth,   is  studiously  to  falsify  the 
facts.     But  it  is  as  little  consistent  with  facts  to  dream  that  in 
this  or  in  any  other  Parliament,  the  present  depositaries  of  power 
will  put  his  heel  upon  their  necks.     They  are  not  yet  reduced  so 
low  as  to  dream  of  abdication.     When  the  working-man  and  his 
advocates  have  become  so  practical  and  sincere  in  their  demand 
for  Reform  that  they  will  accept  participation  without  predomi- 
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nance,  the  ^  settlement  of  the  question '  will  have  been  attained  : 
but  not  till  then. 

There  are  two  fallacies  that  must  be  cast  aside,  before  any  real 
progress  can  be  made.  The  first  is  that  the  mere  passing  of  any 
measure,  great  or  small,  will  of  itself  secure  the  'settlement  of  the 
question/  It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  the  exact  meaning  of  that 
familiar  phrase.  To  some  minds  it  seems  to  indicate  a  future 
state  of  absolute  repose,  in  which  Reformers  shall  cease  from 
troubling,  and  all  struggles  for  political  power  between  classes 
shall  disappear.  We  might  as  well  hope  for  the  termination  of 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  which,  some  philosophers  tell  us, 
the  existence  or  the  modification  of  the  various  species  of  or- 
ganized  beings  upon  our  planet  are  determined.  The  battle  for 
political  power  is  merely  an  effort,  well  or  ill-judged,  on  the  part 
of  the  classes  who  wage  it  to  better  or  to  secure  their  own  position. 
Unless  our  social  activity  shall  have  become  paralyzed,  and  the 
nation  shall  have  lost  its  vitality,  this  battle  must  continue  to 
rage.  In  this  sense  the  question  of  Reform,  that  is  to  say,  the 
question  of  relative  class  power,  can  never  be  settled.  But  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  define  the  words  they  use,  generally  apply 
the  phrase  to  an  object  more  limited  and  transient  They  merely 
mean  by  it  a  respite  from  agitation  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
This  is  an  object,  no  doubt,  capable  of  attainment.  There  have 
been  much  longer  periods  in  our  history  during  which  a  truce  in 
the  struggle  of  classes  has  been  observed.  But  it  has  been  due 
to  causes  more  potent  than  the  passage  of  *  a  satisfactory  measure,* 
*  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  question.'  An  absence  of 
pressure  among  the  more  numerous  classes,  or  a  consciousness  on 
their  part  of  inability  to  extort  any  advantage  from  the  propertied 
class  has  often  indisposed  them  for  the  attack,  and  made  them  deaf 
to  the  ever  ready  exhortations  of  agitators.  But  it  is  in  their  own 
state  of  mind,  and  in  that  alone  that  any  hope  of  such  a  truce  is  to 
be  looked  for.  The  condition  of  things  which  will  induce  them  to 
abstain  from  aggression  is  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  command 
and  not  very  easy  to  foresee.  It  is  due,  when  it  happens,  to  a 
combination  of  causes,  whose  working  is  obscure.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  arrangement  Mr. 
Bright  and  half-a-dozen  of  his  followers  may  undertake  that  if 
such  and  such  a  measure  is  passed,  all  movement  upon  the 
question  shall  cease  for  thirty  years ;  but  they  are  making  a 
covenant  whose  performance  they  have  no  power  to  secure.  They 
may  close  their  own  mouths ;  but  what  power  have  they  to  silence 
hundreds  of  others  who  may  be  eager  upon  this  question,  and 
who,  if  there  is  any  widespread  feeling  in  respect  to  it,  will 
infallibly  be  pushed  to  the  front  to  occupy  the  places  of  those  who 
may  think  themselves  bound  in  honour  not  to  agitate.     !^othing 
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can  be  more  futile  than  the  attempt  of  temporary  leaders  to  im- 
pose permanent  pledgees  upon  a  class.  A  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  last  Reform  Bill  will  dispose  of  the  delusion  that  in  a 
downward  movement  the  leaders  of  one  agitation  can  bind  the 
leaders  of  that  which  comes  next  after  it  In  passing  the  Reform 
Bill,  Lord  Althorp,  the  recognised  leader  in  the  Commons  of  the 
movement  by  which  it  was  carried,  announced  that  it  was  to  be 
*  a  final  measure/  How  was  his  pledge  respected  by  those  that 
came  after  him?  Scarcely  three  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
Chartist  agitation  was  commenced  by  O'Connell's  celebrated 
campaign  in  the  North,  and  culminated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Frost.  So  far,  therefore,  from  a  period  of  repose  having  been 
produced  by  the  concessions  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  in  spite  of 
the  pledges  of  its  authors,  its  concession  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  organized  and  dangerous  agitation  for  far  more 
sweeping  changes.  In  1839,  however,  .the  question  was  settled  in 
a  different  manner.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
punishments  that  were  inflicted,  convinced  the  authors  of  it  that 
their  cause  for  the  time  was  hopeless  ;  and  for  nine  years  the  land 
had  peace.  It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of  1848  raised  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  party  of  action  that  the  question  of  Reform 
was  revived  in  England.  Even  this  revival  taken,  by  itself  shows 
how  little  value  can  be  attached  to  the  promises  of  the  leaders  of 
Reform  agitations.  It  was  but  sixteen  years  since  Lord  Althorp's 
pledge,  yet  the  question  was  mooted  again  by  one  of  those  who 
had  sat  in  the  Parliament  to  which  he  made  diat  pledge :  and  in 
four  years  more  it  was  taken  up  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  had 
been  Lord  Althorp's  colleague  at  the  time.  Since  that  time 
further  democratic  change  has  been  kept  off,  not  by  the  tenacity 
of  Reformers*  pledges,  but  by  the  vigour  of  the  Conservative 
resistance.  It  is  an  argument  commonly  used,  that  the  Reform 
Act  has  lasted  for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  that,  therefore,  if 
another  were  passed  How  the  question  would  be  settled  for  an 
equal  space  of  time.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  question  was 
not  settled,  in  the  sense  of  procuring  a  respite  from  agitation, 
even  for  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  BilL  It  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  staying  agitation  upon  the  subject  that  the 
settlement  of  the  question  is  to  be  desired.  If  that  welcome 
armistice  could  not  be  procured  for  more  than  three  years  even 
by  the  great  changes  contained  in  the  first  Reform  jBill,  how 
is  it  possible  to  expect  that  a  less  sweeping  measure  will  secure 
it  now  ? 

The  other  delusion  is  that  the  danger  of  insurrection  enters  in 
any  degree  as  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  Reform.  Of  course  the  Radical  orators  threaten  it  freely.  In 
1858  Mr.  Bright  told  us  that  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  would 
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soon  be  demanded  in  rougli«r  tones  than  his;  and  in  1866  he 
has  told  us  that  unless  we  granted  it,  an  ^accident'  would  happen 
to  our  institutions,  such  as  drove  Charles  X.  from  his  throne. 
Orators  of  less  distinction  than  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  writers  in  his 
daily  organs,  follow  in  the  same  strain  more  boldly,  and  tell  us 
a  great  deal  about  *  the  people  rising  in  their  might.'     This  form 
of  political  reasoning  for  the  guidance  of  doubting  legislatures 
has  during  the  last  two  generations  become  a  favourite  common- 
place in  political  argument  upon  the  rabid  side.     Discussions 
upon  questions  of  organic  change  are  carried  on  as  it  were  under 
the  shadow  of  revolution,  and  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to 
physical  force  is  referred  to  with  a  frankness  which  would  never 
have  been  dreamed  of  a  century  ago.     Issues  between  the  legis- 
lature of  a  country  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  great  towns  are 
quietly  assumed  by  Radicals  and  believed  by  timid  Conservatives 
to  be  mere  questions  of  the  patience  of  the  latter.     The  resist- 
ance of  a  government  to  any  ill-advised   project  alleged  to  be 
popular  among  those  classes  is  merely  a  resistance  upon  sufferance. 
When  once  they  are  piqued  by  their  enemies,  or  persuaded  by 
their  *  firiends,'  to  *  rise ' — cadit  qucestio — the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  spoken.    No  one  who  has  watched  the 
recent  tendency  of  political  discussion  can  have  failed  to  observe 
how  deeply  this  theory  has  tinged  our  political  philosophy,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  modified  our  political  action.    Yet  it  is  a  very 
curious  doctrine  to  have  lifted  itself  so  high,  especially  in  this 
country.     No  one  can  say  that  our  history  gives  the  slightest 
countenance  to  it.     Its  whole  course  is  a  chronicle  of  constant 
concessions  to  enlightened  public  opinion  ;  but  it  does  not  record 
a  single  instance  of  concession  to  mob  violence.     The  case  most 
nearly  in  point  in  recent  times  is  the  agitation  under  which  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  was  carried.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cir- 
cmnstances  were  remarkably  &vourable  to  mob  dominion.  A  feeble 
and  fanciful  King,  a  Home  Secretary  who  certainly  was  not  pre- 
judiced against  disturbances  by  any  strong  political  interest  in  re- 
pressing them,  and  the  powers  of  legislation  practically  consigned 
to  the  hands  of  a  narrow  class,  bitterly  divided  against  each  other  by 
polemical  hostility,  were  eminently  conditions  under  which  popular 
liceiKse  ought  to  thrive.     Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement 
derived  its  strength  from  something  much  stronger  than  the  lower 
class,  and  it  was  not  to  insurrectionary  violence  that  the  Legisla- 
ture yielded.   The  movementproceeded  mainly  from  the  middle 
class.     Is  fecit  cui  prodest.     lie  middle  class,  before  the  Reform 
Bill,  possessed  little,  if  any,  direct  political  power:  after  the 
Reform  Bill  it  enjoyed  the  largest  share.     The  middle  class,  re- 
inforced by  the  discontent  which  intense  distress  had  produced 
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among  the  lower,  presented  a  formidable  combination,  which  anj* 
Government  might  well  fear  to  encounter.  The  House  of  Lords 
actually  yielded  to  the  extraordinary  pressure  put  on  them  by  the 
King ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  had  they  been  able  ta 
surmount  his  opposition,  they  must  have  given  way  to  the  reso- 
lute demands  of  the  middle  class.  They  were  fighting  a  battle 
in  which  almost  every  element  of  social  power  was  ranged  ou 
the  other  side.  Those  who  compare  those  times  with  these,  and 
threaten  the  opponents  of  this  rteform  Bill  with  the  rout  that 
befell  the  antagonists  of  its  greater  prototype,  forget  the  materia) 
fact  that  the  middle  classes  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  *  pale  ' 
then,  and  that  they  are  on  the  right  side  now. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  any  English  experience  that  the  popular 
notion  of  the  invincibility  of  the  lower  urban  Classes,  if  roused, 
has  arisen.  The  political  history  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
channel  has  always  produced  a  strong  effect  on  the  imaginations 
of  all  classes  here;  a  stronger  effect,  perhaps,  from  the  slight 
distance  and  the  strangeness  of  the  surrounding  circumstances^ 
than  would  have  been  produced  by  similar  events  if  they  had 
happened  at  home.  And  it  would  be  worth  while,  did  time 
permit,  to  examine  the  real  bearing  of  the  French  revolutions 
upon  the  question  of  insurrectionary  power,  because  they  have 
tended  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  present,  and  the  last  genera- 
tion, a  belief  in  the  irresistibility  of  the  lowest  class,  which  is  new 
in  the  political  history  of  this  country.  But  these  cases  are  pre- 
cedents for  us  in  no  other  sense ;  and  they  are  only  worth  referring 
to  because  they  have  been  perverted.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  artisans  of  the  large  towns — ^the  *  people,'  as  they  are  called  by 
a  strange  perversion  of  words — have  a  factitious  importance  in 
France  on  account  of  the  power  which  an  extreme  centralization 
has  given  to  the  artisans  who  live  in  the  capital.  Those  who 
master  Paris  master  France ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  an 
irresolute  executive,  the  barricades  are,  or  at  least  have  hitherto 
been,  a  tremendous  power.  Neither  London,  nor  any  other  great 
town  possesses  such  an  ascendancy.  But  in  a  country  ruled  as 
England  happily  is,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the  general  per- 
vading sense  of  what  is  best  for  the  whole  community,  we  can 
never  arrive  at  such  extremities  as  France  has  so  often  and  so 
lamentably  witnessed.  No  doubt  if  the  real  people  of  England 
— the  large  masses  of  the  population  in  country  as  well  as  town, 
whom  our  experience  entitles  us  to  regard  as  the  friends  of  law 
and  order — if  they  were  to  rise  in  favour  of  Reform,  or  of  any 
other  measure,  their  action  must  be  successful ;  but  long  before 
any  such  unanimity  could  come  to  pass,  the  change  of  public  opinion 
it  implies  would  have  told  upon  the  Legislature,  and  made  any 
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rising  unnecessary.  Bat  it  is  a  mere  dream  of  timidity  that  the 
town  artisan  class,  the  only  class  whose  alleged  discontent  is  in 
question  now,  can  ever  be  so  formidable,  that  the  Legislature,  in 
discussing  their  demands,  should  have  need  to  take  counsel  of  fear, 
and  be  debarred  from  considering  calmly  what  is  best  for  all  classes. 
The  most  difficult  question  which  the  new  Government  will  have 
to  decide,  will  be  whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill.  Its  course  will  have  been  simplified  to  no  incon- 
siderable extent  by  the  events  of  the  past  session.  No  future 
Government  can  venture  to  present  any  such  measure  which  shall 
involve  a  large  transfer  of  power,  or  which  shall  be  constructed 
under  fear  of  the  artisan  classes,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  agitation 
their  advocates  have  made.  The  most  liberal  Parliament  ever 
assembled  during  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign  has  declined  to 
pass  a  Reform  Bill  of  this  type.  This  fact,  however,  by  no  means 
necessarily  disposes  of  the  question.  There  are  other  types  of 
Reform  still  possible.  There  are  numberless  irregularities  and  in- 
conveniences in  the  present  arrangement  that  may  well  be  corrected; 
Few  impartial  persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that,  considering 
the  large  transfer  of  wealth  and  population  that  has  been  made 
to  the  north  by  the  progress  of  mechanical  discovery,  the  balance 
of  legislative  power  inclines  too  heavily  toward  the  south-west 
of  England ;  although  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said,  too,  for  Corn- 
wall, which  is  teeming  with  wealth,  and  in  a  high  state  of 
progress.  No  one,  again,  can  deny  the  advantages  of  what 
has  been  well  called  the  *  lateral '  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Whether  the  vexed  question  of  vertical  extension  ought  to  be 
entertained  at  the  same  time,  to  any  material  extent,  must  depend, 
as  we  have  said,  on  the  tone  in  which  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
are  to  benefit  by  it  They  will  never  induce  the  present  deposi- 
taries of  power  to  agree  to  it  unless  they  accept  the  guarantees 
that  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  preponderance  of  mere  numbers. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  points  of  minor  moment  in  which  our 
electoral  system  might  be  advantageously  improved.  The  prin- 
ciple affirmed  by  Lord  Dunkeliin's  motion  is  in  itself  of  in- 
estimable value.  A  self-adjusting  machinery,  which  shall  dis- 
pense with  the  intolerable  expense  of  voluntary  registration,  and 
shall  get  rid  of  the  costly  and  sometimes  partisan  tribunal  of  the 
Revising  Barrister,  will  be  a  great  boon.  Some  remedy  is  also 
required  for  the  costliness  of  elections,  especially  county  elections. 
It  is  an  evil  that  is  growing  every  day.  It  threatens,  if  its  deve- 
lopment is  to  continue  at  the  present  pace,  to  confine  the  choice  of 
candidates  to  the  relatives  of  wealthy  landowners,  or  else  to  mer- 
cantile or  manufacturing  men  of  the  class  that  find  it  useful  to  them 
in  their  vocation  to  have  a  seat  in  Parliament.    A  Parliament  so 
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composed  would  be  a  poor  representation  of  the  varied  interests 
of  the  country.  Some  measure  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  travelling  expenses  for  the  voter — ^some  adap- 
tation of  the  system  of  voting  papers,  which  has  answered  so 
well  at  the  Universities,  would  go  far  to  meet  the  evil. 

Many  other  changes  in  our  electoral  system,  which  are  small 
in  extent,  but  which  still  it  would  be  desirable  to  make,  might  be 
suggested.  But  they  must  all  be  subject  to  the  far  more  momen- 
tous question,  whether  it  is  desirable  for  a  Government  formed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative  party  to  undertake  the  question 
of  Reform  at  all.  There  is  a  genuine  desire  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  that  something  should  be  done  in  order  to  release 
the  numerous  persons  in  all  orders  of  society,  from  Cabinet 
ministers  down  to  pot-house  politicians,  especially  upon  the 
Liberal  side,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  passing  of 
some  measure  that  shall  bear  the  name  of  Reform  Bill.  Beyond 
this,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  consideration,  that  both  electors 
and  non-electors  have  heard  the  question  of  Reform  so  much 
discussed,  and  know  that  so  many  promises  have  been  given 
on  the  subject,  that  if  nothing  is  done,  they  may  retain  a  vague 
feeling  that  some  one  has  kept  from  them  what  authorities,  which 
they  think  good,  told  them  they  had  a  right  to  possess:  and 
though  they  may  entertain  no  very  distinct  idea  of  its  precise 
value,  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  may  be  left  behind  in  their 
minds.  Some  of  this  feeling  must  undoubtedly  be  created  by 
any  Reform  Bill  which  could  be  accepted  by  the  Conservatives, 
or  the  moderate  Liberals :  for  it  must  of  necessity  leave  a  large 
number  of  persons  without  the  franchise  for  whom  it  is  now 
claimed.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  some  enfranchisement 
were  made,  the  feeling  of  soreness  even  in  their  minds  would  be 
diminished.  They  would  not  have  won  anything  for  themselves ; 
but  still  they  would  have  won  a  partial  triumph.  Half,  or  more 
than  half  the  earnestness  of  a  political  struggle,  belongs  to  the 
sporting  category  of  feelings.  Men  are  sore  when  they  lose,  and 
satisfied  when  they  win,  not  for  the  value  of  the  thing  at  stake, 
but  for  the  value  they  set  on  winning  in  the  abstract.  Therefore 
it  is  that  any  termination  of  a  struggle  in  which  either  side  wins 
nothing  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  that  one  of  the  extremes  may 
not  be  perfectly  right.  In  times  of  great  excitement  the  mean 
between  two  extremes  may  be  anything  but  moderate  in  reality. 
But  a  complete  victory  on  either  side  leaves  a  wound  that  will 
not  heal.  It  gives  earnestness  to  the  defeated,  while  the  victors 
are  apt  to  lose  it :  and  earnestness,  no  matter  in  what  cause, 
exercises  a  fatal  charm  often  upon  whole  generations  as  they  pass 
through  the  sentimental  age.     If  legitimacy  had  not  conquered 
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fto  completely  in  1815,  that  strange  ultra-Liberal  superstition, 
which  so  deeply  tinged  and  fired  the  gp"owing  minds  of  the  country 
for  a  whole  generation  after  that  time,  would  never  have  been 
more  than  the  eccentricity  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  It  y^ould  not, 
therefore,  be  an  unmixed  good  to  conquer  completely  in  this 
matter  oJf  Reform. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  arguments  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  a  Conservative  Reform  Bill.  We  do  not 
deny  that  a  certain  weight  might  be  assigned  to  them,  if  the 
Conservatives  were  in  a  position  from  which  they  could  secure 
the  passing  of  a  fair  compromise.  But  it  is  not  for  combatants 
to  offer  terms  of  compromise  unless  they  are  certain  that  they 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  in  case  of  need.  Otherwise, 
to  offer  a  compromise  is  to  sue  for  peace.  The  attitude  which 
the  Conservative   party  ought   to   assume   in   reference   to   the 

Question  of  Reform  must  depend  on  the  strength  which  they 
nd  they  possess  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  they  can  com- 
mand an  assured  support  which  shall  enable  them  to  secure  that 
the  terms  of  any  compromise  adopted  shall  be  really  moderate, 
it  may  be  wise  to  close  the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  closed 
by  any  action  of  theirs.  But  to  bring  forward  any  measure 
affecting  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  presence  of 
adverse  forces  strong  enough  to  engraft  democratic  amendments 
on  it,  would  be  to  throw  away  all  the  advantages  which  the  labours 
of  this  session  have  secured. 

On  this  subject  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  Lord  Derby's  most 
impressive  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  9th  of  this 
month,  when  he  first  met  the  present  Parliament  as  Prime 
Minister: — 

*  My  Lords,  I  must  in  the  first  place  say  that  I  hold  myself  entirely 
firee  and  unpledged  on  that  great  and  difficult  question  of  Eeform.  I 
have  in  reference  to  that  question  experienced  certain  dangers  of  my 
own — and  I  shall  certainly  consider  well  and  carefully,  before  I  again 
introduce  a  Beform  Bill,  the  wise  advice  given  by  the  noble  earl,  my 
predecessor,  that  no  government  is  justified  in  bringing  in  a  Eeform 
BiU  without  having  a  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying  it ;  and  also  the  re- 
mark of  the  noble  earl  upon  the  cross  benches  [Grey],  that  a  Eeform  Bill 
cannot  be  carried,  or  tiie  constitution  amended,  except  by  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  afiraid  that  that  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
the  most  clamorous  for  a  Eeform  Bill  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
measTure  such  as  can  be  acceded  to  by  the  great  parties  of  the  country, 
and  I  greatly  fear  that  any  measure  of  a  moderate  character  would  not 
satisfy  those  persons,  but  would  lead  to  further  agitation  and  be  made 
a  stepping  stone  for  further  measures.  I  reserve  to  myself  entire 
liberty  as  to  whether  the  present  Government  shall  or  not  undertake 
in  future  sessions  to  bring  in  any  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
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representation  of  the  people :  bnt  of  this  I  am  quite  dure,  that  if  there 
be  no  reasonable  prospect  of  passing  a  sound  and  satisfactory  measure, 
it  will  be  an  unfortunate  thing  and  a  great  disadyantage  to  the  country 
that  session  after  session  should  be  lost,  and  measures  of  useful  l^is- 
lation  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  by  continued  contests  over  a  Beform 
BilL' 

It  is,  in  truth,  impossible  to  forecast  the  course  which  the 
Conservative  party  will  preserve  upon  this  momentous  questicxi 
until  the  position  which  is  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  constitu* 
tional  Whigs  is  more  clearly  ascertained.  That  they  have  re* 
solved  not  to  aid  Lord  Derby  in  assuming  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  they  aided  him  in  repelling  an  attack  upon  the 
Constitution,  will  be  matter  of  earnest  regret  to  every  friend  of 
the  Constitution.  It  can  in  no  sense,  however,  be  a  matter  of 
complaint ;  for  the  honour  of  public  men  is  too  precious  to  be 
hazarded  lightly,  and  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  the  course 
which  a  regard  for  it  prescribes  to  him  to  follow.  In  such 
matters  precipitate  action  might  lead  to  misconstruction  of 
motives.  The  recasting  of  political  associations,  however  im* 
peratively  the  exigency  of  the  times  may  demand  it,  should  not 
be  the  work  of  a  momentary  impulse.  The  time,  however,  it 
may  be  hoped,  is  not  far  distant  when  merely  personal  and  tra- 
ditional ties  will  cease  to  keep  apart  those  who  are  of  one  mind 
upon  the  most  vital  question  of  our  generation.  In  the  mean* 
time  their  refusal  leaves  the  House  of  Commons  divided  in  effect 
, — though  not  very  distinctly — into  three  parties.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  one  of  those  three  parties  can  command  a  majority  with- 
out the  help  of  one  of  the  other  two :  or,  to  put  it  more  prac- 
tically, neither  the  Conservatives  nor  the  Radicals  can  retain 
the  government  of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time  except  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  heads  of  this  central  party, 
which  holds  the  balance  between  the  other  two,  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility rests.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  passed  this  year,  that 
they  will  not  consent  to  an  alliance  with  the  Radicals  except 
upon  terms  which  the  Radicals  refuse  to  accept  They  will  not 
take  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  present  mood,  as  their  leader.  Rather 
than  do  so  they  have  helped  to  drive  a  Liberal  Ministry  from 
power.  It  will  lie  with  them  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
shall  remain  powerless  for  evil  until  either  he  shall  have  aban- 
doned his  Radical  allies,  or  until  a  broad  Constitutional  party 
shall  have  been  formed  strong  enough  permanently  to  baffle  his 
designs, — or  whether  he  is  to  come  back  with  a  stronger  Reform 
Bill  and  increased  power  to  pass  it.  That  they  should  look  to 
the  ultimate — perhaps  the  early — formation  of  a  party  whose 
course  they  should  have  their  just  share  in  guiding  is  natural 
enough.     But  it  lies  with  them,  by  giving  a  general  support  to 
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the  Government  which  has  just  been  formed,  to  render  the 
formation  of  that  party  possible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt — so  far  as  the  subject  matter  admits 
9f  such  an  expression — ^that  Mr.  Gladstone  intends  to  adhere  to 
the  democratic  policy  he  has  already  announced.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  intends  now  to  head  the  movement  for  suffrages  still 
lower  than  those  which  he  proposed.  He  does  not  disdain  appa- 
rently to  act  as  the  recognised  leader  of  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr. 
Lucraft.  To  what  extent  he  has  by  that  act  accepted  their 
doctrines  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  he  clearly  sees  in 
them  nothing  to  repel  him.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that 
if  he  moves  at  all  from  the  seven  pound  limit,  it  will  be  to  go 
lower  and  not  higher.  He  is  evidently  in  no  mood  to  win  back 
by  concession  those  who  have  left  him,  or  to  calm  those,  who, 
though  they  voted  for  him,  watched  his  proceedings  with  undis- 
guised alarm.  Opposition,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  him,  has 
made  him  more  bitter  and  more  extravagant  He  is  trying  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  democratic  agitation.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  he  comes  into  office  again  he  comes  in  as  the 
nominee  and  champion  of  the  Radicals  —  pledged  to  their 
measures,  accepting  their  principles,  and  relying  upon  them  to 
inflame  the  populace  out  of  doors  against  his  antagonists.  And 
he  will  come  in  again  as  the  inevitable  Minister:  as  a  last 
resource  after  all  alternatives  have  been  exhausted:  not  upon 
his  trial,  as  this  year,  but  in  triumph.  In  such  a  position  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  terrible  his  strength  will  be.  He  will 
then  level  again  the  blow,  which  this  year  he  has  narrowly 
missed,  and  which  will  hardly  fail  again.  He  will  introduce,  and, 
supported  by  the  belief  that  no  other  Ministry  but  his  own  can 
exist,  he  will  pass  a  Reform  Bill  that  shall  build  up  his  future 
power  on  the  attachment  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  the  great 
towns,  and  shall  rid  him  for  ever  of  aristocratic  opposition. 

It  is  for  the  Constitutional  Whigs  to  consider  how  far  they 
will  be  partakers  in  this  enterprise.  If  they  allow  Lord  Derby's 
Government  to  be  thrown  out  upon  any  vote  of  confidence,  no 
other  result  can  follow  but  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  come  back 
again.  We  will  not  urge  the  title  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  has  to 
their  confidence — the  agreement  upon  the  one  vital  point,  the 
paucity  of  subjects  on  which  any  difference  can  be  found,  the 
real  identity  of  interest  and  of  sympathy  in  presence  of  the  move- 
ment which  Mr.  Gladstone  leads,  and  which  Mr.  Potter  and 
Mr.  Lucraft  represent  We  will  content  ourselves  with  pointing 
to  the  inevitable  result  of  their  defeat.  There  may  be  members 
of  that  Government  of  whose  appointment  they  disapprove,  or 
to  whose  views  on  particular  subjects  they  are  opposed.   Questions 
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may  arise  on  which  they  may  dislike  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  may  feel  inclined  to  censure  the  bearing  of  some  parti- 
cular member  of  it  If  they  could  replace  it  by  something  which 
they  liked  better  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  their 
giving  effect  to  their  objections.  From  their  own  point  of  view 
they  would  be  acting  logically  and  consistently,  if  they  could 
replace  a  Conservative  Government  by  a  moderate  Liberal 
Government,  free  from  the  reproach  of  any  democratic  leanings. 
But  they  are  bound  in  this  momentous  crisis  to  take  all  the 
elements  of  the  calculation  together,  and  to  work  out  from  the 
whole  the  result  which  according  to  their  views  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  community.  They  must  not  sacrifice  to  their 
feelings  upon  a  secondary  question,  or  their  dislike  to  this  or 
that  individual,  the  issues  of  the  one  all-important  conflict  It 
is  not  a  moment  to  quarrel  about  party  badges,  when  the  common 
enemy  is  at  the  gate.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  back  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  politicians  who  hold  their  debates  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  the  personal  controversies  that  are  keenly  canvassed  now 
will  become  matter  of  faint  but  melancholy  historical  interest. 
The  classes  who  now  are  divided  among  themselves  upon  differ- 
ences merely  personal,  or  on  questions  of  altogether  subsidiary 
importance,  will  have  leisure  in  the  retirement  of  absolute  poli- 
tical annihilation  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  and  opportuneness  of 
their  mutual  distrust. 

The  decisions  that  are  taken  within  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  determine  in  all  probability  the  future  character  and  com- 
plexion of  our  constitution.  The  public  apathy  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy  is  profound.  The  nation  is  too  intent 
on  other  matters  to  point  out  to  its  rulers  the  course  it  would 
have  them  take.  Our  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  a  score  or  so  of 
influential  politicians  of  various  schools. .  If  they  sufficiently 
understand  the  supreme  importance  of  the  crisis  to  forget  awhile 
ior  their  country's  sake  old  antipathies  or  personal  aspirations, 
the  men  who  really  love  our  ancient  constitution  will  be  gathered 
under  one  banner,  and  their  united  force  may  defy  democracy. 
But  if  the  opportunity  is  squandered  in  personal  self-assertion  or 
sectional  bickering,  they  must  fall  before  an  enemy  who  at  least 
may  claim  the  praise  of  never  suffering  private  ambition  to 
impede  the  attainment  of  a  great  end.  Our  system  may  fairly 
be  said  to  be  on  its  trial.  If  the  virtue  of  our  public  men  is  not 
equal  to  an  exigency  which  for  objects  so  precious  asks  for  sacri- 
fices so  small,  the  world  will  think  we  have  little  cause  for 
boasting  over  the  less  pretentious  selfishness  of  more  democratic 
communities. 

r"r-»/-.r  Art 
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Akt.  I. — 1.  Histoire  PoSHque  de  CharlemagTie.  Par  Gaston  Paris. 
Paris,  1«65.     8vo. 

2.  La  Chanson  de  Roland,  Nach  der  Oxforder  Handschrift, 
von  neuen  herausgegeben  von  Theodor  Mullen  Erste  Halfte. 
Gottingen,  1863.     Svo. 

3.  Renaus  de  Montauban^  oder  die  Haimomkinder^  herausgegeben 
van  Dr.  Heinrich  Michelant.     Stuttgart,  1862.     8vo. 

4.  Li  Romans  de  Berte  aus  grans  Piis,  Public  par  M.  Paulin 
Paris.     Paris,  1832,  in  12mo. 

5.  Li  Romans  de  Garin  le  Lokerain.  Publie  par  M,  Paulin 
Paris.     Paris,  1833^6.     2  vols.  12mo. 

6.  Les  Anciens  Poetes  de  la  France;  publics  sous  les  auspices 
de  S.  Exc.  M,  le  Ministre  de  V Instruction  Publique  et  sous  la 
direction  de  M,  F.  Gu£ssard.     Paris,  1859-65.     8  vols.  16mo. 

7.  Histoire  Litt4raire  de  la  France  par  des  religieux  Benedictins 
de  la  Congregation  de  Saint  Maur,  Continuee  par  les  Membres 
de  FInstitut     Paris,  1733-1864.     24  vols.     4to. 

W"HEN  Voltaire  was  writing  the  *  Henriade,'  he  was  advised 
by  a  French  nobleman,  one  of  the  arbiters  of  taste  of 
his  day,  not  to  go  on  with  his  project.  *  Les  Frangais/  he  said, 
*  n^ont  pas  la  tete  ^piqueJ  Until  the  last  few  years  this  aphorism 
passed  as  indisputable  truth ;  and  those  most  conversant  with 
French  literature  remained  entirely  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  an  immense  body  of  epic  poetry  in  the  French  language.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  *  Chanson  de  'Roland,'  French 
literature,  it  was  believed,  commenced  with  the  *  Roman  de  la 
Rose.'  Boileau  speaks  of  the  origin  of  French  poetry  in  these 
lines : — 

<  Durant  les  premiers  ans  du  Famasse  fran^ais, 
Le  caprice  tout  seul  faiaait  toutes  les  lois, 
La  rime  au  bout  des  mots  assemble  sans  mesnre 
Tenait  lieu  d'omement,  de  nombre  et  de  ensure. 
YiUon  fat  le  premier  qui  dans  ces  temps  grossiers, 
D^brouilla  Tart  confiis  de  nos  vieux  romanciers.' 

Never,  it  has  been  truly  said,  was  ignorance  more  unfor- 
tunately mistaken  than  in  this  fancy  sketch  of  the  old  ^  romanciers  ' 
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by  Boileau  ;  for  the  versificatioa  of  the  old  *  Trouveres  *  in  their 
'  chansons '  is  nearly  irreproachable,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm  and 
metre  which  they  invented  are  carefully  observed.  Such  obscure 
notions  about  the  early  state  of  French  poetry  and  the  French 
language  were  in  part  dissipated  by  the  discovery,  in  1822,  by 
M.  Bourdillon,  of  Geneva,  of  the  *  Chanson  de  Roland,'  which, 
as  English  readers  know,  was  sung  by  the  jongleur  Taillefer 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  when  he  rode  beyond  the  ranks  of  the 
Normans^  chanting  the  prowess  of  Roland  and  his  peers  with 
a  loud  voice,  throwing  his  sword  and  lance  aloft  in  the  air, 
and  catching  them  again  as  they  fell.  Taillefer  is  thus  de« 
scribed  on  that  occasion  in  the  Roman  de  Brut  of  Wace. 
^Taillefer,  who  was  a  skilful  singer,  mounted  on  a  steed  of 
swift  pace,  went  before  them  all,  singing]  of  Charlemagne  and 
of  Roland,  and  of  Olivier  and  of  the  vassals  who  died  at  Ron- 
cesvaux :  '— 

'  Taillefer  qui  moult  bien  cantoit 

Sur  un  ocval  qui  tost  aloit 

Devant  ens  s*en  aloit  cantant 

De  Carlemaine  et  de  Bolant 

Et  d^Olivier  et  des  vassaus 

Qui  moururent  a  Eoncesvanx.' 

Till  the  discovery  by  M.  Bourdillon  of  a  MS.  *  Chanson  de 
Roland' — which  had  formerly  been  in  the  ^ Bibliotheque  da 
Roi '  at  Versailles  —  it  was  supposed  that  the  song  of  Taillefer 
was  some  short  ballad  composition  respecting  the  great  dis- 
aster of  Roncesvaux.  However,  it  is  clear  now,  from  the  know- 
ledge obtained  of  the  habits  of  the  jongleurs^  that  this  was  the 
very  poem  of  which  short  snatches  were  sung  by  the  Norman 
minstrel  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Subsequently  to  M .  Bour- 
dillon's  discovery,  other  manuscripts  of  the  same  poem  have  been 
found.  One  of  them  came  to  light  at  Oxford,  and  is  called  the 
Oxford  Text,  and  is  recognised  as  being  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  others  and  more  correct.  There  are  three  printed  texts 
now  in  existence,  of  which  that  of  M.  Genin  deserves  special 
notice. 

The  discovery  of  this  poem — ^which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  trouvhre  Theroulde* — in  its  primitive  vigour  and 

*  The  question  is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt.    The  last  line  of  the  poem  is 
•  Ci  fait  (finit)  la  geste  que  Turoldus  declinet.* 

Some  consider  that  '  declinet '  means  no  more  than  '  transcribe/  others  that  it 
signifies  to  '  recite'  only ;  these  interpretations  -we  think,  hovrever,  not  probable. 
BL  Genin  thinks  Theroulde  was  in  the  service  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
died  Abbot  of  Peterborough.  If  so,  his  monastic  character  would  account  for 
the  Latinisadon  of  his  name  '  Turoldus.'* 

originality. 
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originality,  roused  a  crj  of  admiration  on  all  sides ;  and  an  entire 
Homeric  age  was  brought  to  light  in  the  early  history  of  France 
of  whose  existence  no  one  had  any  suspicion.  The  labours, 
besides,  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  French  men  of  letters  in 
another  important  publication  have  recovered  from  the  dust  and 
neglect  of  five  centuries  an  immense  body  of  French  epical 
poetry,  of  the  same  cycle  as  diat  of  Roland,  which  has  thrown 
a  most  unexpected  light  on  the  character  and  society  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  learned  congrega-^ 
tion  of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur  engaged  in  as  vast  and 
important  a  literary  enterprise  as  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
any  country,  namely,  a  collection  and  examination  of  all  the 
original  documents  which  concern  in  any  way  the  literature  of 
France,  beginning  from  the  dawn  of  French  history.  They 
began  their  undertaking  and  conducted  their  researches  with 
immense  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance ;  but  the  age  was 
not  favourable  to  such  archaeological  labours  and  looked  coldly 
on  them.  They  nevertheless  produced  eleven  quarto  volumes, 
when  the  general  indifference  of  the  literary  world  had  its  effect 
in  arresting  their  progress,  and  their  institution  itself  was  dis- 
solved, wid^  all  other  monastic  foundations,  at  the  Revolution. 
Subsequently  to  the  Restoration  archaeological  studies  were  looked 
on  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
.tions  took  in  hand  the  unfinished  work  of  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines, and  have  now  brought  the  'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  volume  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  collected  together  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials which  no  student  of  history  can  afford  to  overlook.  In 
the  progress  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  work  it  was  imagined 
that  three  volumes  would  suffice  for  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  but  so  vast  was  the  amount  of  new  materials  discovered 
that  it  has  been  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  eight 
quarto  volumes  with  their  examination.* 

As  this  Literary  History  of  France  quotes  nearly  one  hundred 
*  Chansons  de  Geste,'  belonging  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  alone,  many  of  them  containing  ten  thousand  lines, 
and  others  ranging  between  that  number  and  seventy  thousand,  it 
may  be  conceived  how  prodigiously  active  was  the  poetic  faculty 
in    France    during   those   ages,   as   might,    indeed,   have   been 

*  M.  Quinet  wag  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  vast  cycle  of  then  in- 
edited  French  epic  poetry  in  a  Report  which  he  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  1831.  The  labours  of  M.  Paulin  Paris,  and  the  recent  work  of  his  son, 
M.  Gaston  Paris,  have  laid  all  students  of  ancient  literature  under  great  obli- 
gations. 

X  2  ^  expected 
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expected  of  the  period  of  high  thought  which  produced  the 
majestic  nave  of  die  cathedral  of  Amiens  and  the  glorious  portail 
of  Reims. 

These  *  Chansons  de  Geste  '—of  which  the  earlier  are  written 
in  mixed  monorhyme  and  assonance,  and  the  latter  in  simple 
monorhyme*  —  embraced  in  historic  cycle  the  whole  of  the 
Carlovingian  reigns  from  Charles  Martel  to  Hugues  Capet  in- 
clusive, Parthenopex  de  Blois  even  takes  us  back  to  Mero- 
vingian times,  and  forms  a  sort  of  link  with  the  wearisome 
series  of  *  Troie  le  Grand,'  *  Jules  Capsar/  and  *  Alexandre,*  where 
classic  subjects  are  strangely  travestied  by  the  aid  not  of  real 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  apocryphal  works  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  M.  Vitet  has  observed  that,  of  these  Carlo- 
vingian romances,  ^  La  Chanson  de  Roland '  is  the  only  veritable 
epic:  that  the  other  compositions  are,  in  fact,  but  romances. 
The  romance  element  of  them  becomes,  indeed,  more  and  more 
developed  in  the  course  of  time  ;  so  that  *  Huon  de  Bordeaux,' 
one  of  the  latest — to  which  Wieland  is  indebted  for  the  plan  of 
his  *  Oberon,'  and  Shakespeare  for  the  idea  of  the  fairy  king — 
after  a  Carlovingian  introduction  becomes  a  simple  romance  of 
adventure;  and  in  *Fierabras'  likewise  —  which  was  one  of 
the  books  of  chivalry  which  assisted  in  turning  Don  Quixote's 
brain — the  romance  -character  is  almost  equally  developed,  A 
great  number  of  these  poems — such  as  *  Gerard  de  Rousillon,' 
*  Ogier  le  Danois,'  *  Renaud  de  Montauban,'  *  Gaidon,'  and  nearly 
a  score  of  other  chansons — are  historical  narratives  of  the  wars 
carried  on  by  vassals  against  their  Carlovingian  suzerain^  and  in 
them  can  be  studied  the  growth  of  the  indomitable  feudal  spirit 
which  so  incessantly  threatened  the  existence  of  France,  and 
which  was  finally  extinguished  in  its  last  terrible  representative 
Charles  Le  T^m^raire,  the  greatest  of  all  the  personifications  of 
feudalism. 

The  examination  of  the  *  Chanson  de  Roland '  entirely  over- 
throws, in  our  opinion,  the  theories  of  some  of  the  most  pedantic 
critics  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  epic  poetry,  and  who 
insist  that  all  the  primitive  epics — those,  indeed,  which  they 
alone  deign  to  style  such — ^have  been  created  by  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  agglutination  in  the  popular  mind,  and  differ  not 
only  in  character  but  in  kind  from  the  epical  compositions  of 

"^  The  best  koown  example  of  monoHme  versification  is  the  soag  of  Malbroogfa,   . 
"which,  leaving  out  the  refrain,  runs : 

'  Madame  k  la  tour  monte,  si  hante  qu*elle  peat  monter ; 
Elle  aper^at  son  page  de  tout  noir  habill^; 
*'  Beau  pi^,  mon  beau  page,  quelle  nouvelle  ^portez  ?" 
•*  La  nouvelle  que  j'apporte,  vos  beaux  yeux  vont  plenrer ; 
Monsieur  Malbrough  est  mort  j  est  mort  et  enterre." ' 

^      ..  C"r\r\i  cultivated 
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cultivated  times.  The  defeat  of  Roncesvaux — which  was,  in 
fact,  the  surprise  of  the  rear-guard  of  Charlemagne  by  the 
Gascons  in  die  Pyrenees — struck  the  popular  imagination  most 
strongly,  not  only  because  it  was  the  single  disaster  of  Charle- 
magne, but  from  the  number  of  illustrious  chiefs  who  fell  on  the 
occasion.  The  doleful  echoes  of  the  marvellous  horn  of  Roland 
resounded  for  ages  not  only  in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  but 
reached  also  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe  and  ex- 
tended even  to  Iceland  and  to  Asia.  The  simple  facts  of  history 
are,  that  Charlemagne  made  a  successful  expedition  to  Spain,  at 
the  invitation  of  one  of  the  Saracen  chiefs,  and  suffered  a 
partial  disaster  from  an  ambuscade  of  Gascon  mountaineers  in 
the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  back  to  France.  This  happened  in 
778.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after,  this  event  was  the  subject 
of  Teutonic  ballad  and  popular  song.  Roland,  styled  by  Egin- 
hard  *  Prefect  of  the  March  of  Britanny,'  Hrodlandus  prcefecttis 
limitis  Britavniciy  was  doubtless  as  great  a  popular  favourite  as 
Murat  or  Ney  or  any  of  the  most  daring  generals  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  this  one  great  tragic  catastrophe  predominated  over  all 
Carlovingian  legend  and  ballad  till  the  time  that  Theroulde 
took  possession  of  it  and  threw  the  traditional  song  on  the  sub- 
ject into  a  regular  epic  form.  Whether  he  took  it  directly  from 
the  German,  or  whether  the  poem  had,  like  the  curious  fragment 
*  Walther  of  Aquitaine,'  assumed  a  Latin  form,  from  which  the 
trouvere  derived  his  "epic  material,  or  whether  it  already  existed 
in  a  French  version,  it  is  impossible  in  these  times  to  discover ; 
but  the  poem,  as  it  is  now  read,  evidently  passed  through  the 
mould  of  a  single  mind,  and  that  mind,  in  our  opinion,  was 
clearly  acquainted  with  the  great  classic  models  of  Rome. 
Theroulde  took  possession  of  the  subject  of  the  death  of  Roland, 
and  made  it  his  own  three  centuries  after  the  event,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  Goethe  appropriated  the  legend  of 
Faust,  after  about  an  equal  lapse  of  time ;  or  as  Ariosto  seized 
upon  Carlovingian  legend  for  his  province  four  centuridls  after 
Theroulde. 

Another  deduction  from  the  study  of  these  epical  compo- 
sitions is  that  to  rely  on  popular  tradition  for  fact  after  any  lapse 
of  time  is  to  rely  upon  a  quicksand.  The  greatest  events  of 
history  become  so  entirely  transformed  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  recogniae  them.  Thus,  in  '  Garin  li  Loherain,'  the 
defeat  of  the  Wandres  or  Vandals  has  reference  to  one  of  the 
latest  barbaric  invasions,  but  these  Vandals  are  transformed  into 
Mahommedans,  as  also  are  the  Saxons  in  Bodel's  ^  Chanson  des 
Saxons,'  and  the  incidents  of  the  defeat  of  the  Vandals  are 
,  evidently 
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evidently  derived  from  that  of  the  Huns  under  Attila.  So 
here,  in  this  *  Chanson  de  Roland/  the  Gascons  are  sup- 
planted entirely  by  Saracens ;  and  the  traitor  Ganelon  is  intro- 
duced, who  is  believed  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  Indeed,  after  two  or  three  centuries  the  facts  and  per- 
sonages of  various  epochs  become  so  confused  and  melted 
together  that  it  is  for  tne  most  part  mere  guess-work  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  fact  from  fiction,  or  to  attempt  to  separate 
one  age  from  another.  Roland,  Hrodlandus,  Rodland  or  Rut- 
land, however,  undoubtedly  existed,  and  was  a  favourite  general 
in  the  days  of  the  great  Karl  himself  and  fell  at  Roncesvaux. 
Ogier  de  Danemarche,*  who  commanded  the  vanguard  on  that 
occasion,  according  to  the  *  Chanson  de  Roland,'  and  who  is 
himself  the  subject  of  a  chan^n,  was  undoubtedly  a  real  cha- 
racter; his  tomb  even  existed  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury at  the  monastery  of  St  Faur,  at  Meaux,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life  after  falling  into  disgrace  with  Karl, 
and  an  interesting  description  of  his  monument  is  to  be  found 
in  •Mabillon.  The  names  of  both  Roland  and  Ogier  are  still 
popular  in  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Roland  has  his  breche  still 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  his  comer  in  the  Rhine  at  Rolandseck  ; 
his  sword  has  been  seen  by  travellers  even  at  the  gate  of  a 
mosque  at  Broussa,  and  his  name  has  been  heard  sounded 
among  the  heroes  of  song  of  the  wild  mountaineers  in  the 
Morea.  Ogier,  likewise,  lance  in  hand,  still  heads  a  procession 
of  knights  and  giants  at  Ath  and  Huy  in  Flanders :  so  tenacious 
has  popular  memory  been  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  *  Chanson 
de  Roland,'  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  account. 

Karl  had  been  seven  years  in  Spain  warring  against  the 
Moors,  and  had  conquered  all  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  Saragossa.  He  had  just  taken  Cordova,  and  beaten  down 
its  walls,  razed  its  towers  with  his  siege-engines,  divided  im- 
mense spoil  of  gold  and  silver  among  his  knights,  and  not  left 
a  pa^nim  in  the  city  alive  who  had  not  become  a  Christian.  He 
was  reposing  after  the  siege,  and  he  sat  on  his  golden  chair  of 
state  beneath  a  pine,  by  the  side  of  a  hedge  of  roses.  His  peers 
were  sitting  around  him, — Roland,  his  nephew,  and  Oliver,  and 
Sansun  the  duke,  and  Anseis  the  proud,  and  Godfrey  of  Anjou,  his 
gonfanonier,  and  Gerin  and  Gerers,  and  fifteen  thousand  Frank 
knights  were  scattered  behind  them,  some  sitting  on  benches, 

♦  Ogier  de  Danemarche  was  so  called,  not  from  any  connexion  with  Denmark, 
bnt  becaose  he  was  Governor  of  the  Arden  Marche,  the  immense  forest  district  of 
the  Ardennes. 
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some  playing  draughts,  some — and  those  the  oldest  and  sagest — 
playing  at  chess,  and  some — the  most  youthful  of  the  band — 
joining  in  mock  combat,  when  there  approached  him  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  Saracen  King  of  Saragossa.  The  ambassador 
addresses  him,  and  says,  the  King  of  Saragossa  is  willing  to  do 
homage  if  he  may  keep  his  kingdom.  He  sends  him  presents  of 
all  he  has.  He  sends  him  bears  and  lions,  and  good  hounds  for 
the  chase ;  six  hundred  camels,  and  a  thousand  good  falcons,  four 
hundred  mules  laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and  fifty  chariots  full 
of  precious  stuffs :  only  on  condition  that  Karl  leaves  the  country 
and  goes  to  his  palace  at  Aix,  whither  the  Sultan  of  Saragossa 
will  follow  to  do  homage  to  him  and  become  a  Christian.  Such 
offer  made  the  Sultan  of  Saragossa,  not  in  good  faith  but  to  get 
Karl  away  from  Spain  and  to  have  time  for  preparing  for  his 
defence. 

When  the  Emperor  heard  this  he  bent  his  head.  He  was 
never  overhasty  in  speech ;  his  habit  was  to  bring  forth  his  words 
leisurely : — 

'  Li  empereres  en  tint  sun  chef  enclin. 
Do  sa  parole  no  f ut  mie  hastifs, 
Sa  custume  est  qu'il  parolet  ^  leisir,'  * 

Then  he  raised  up  his  head  with  a  stem  look,  and  asked  what 
surety  he  might  have  of  the  Paynim's  good  faith  ?  '  Hostages,' 
said  the  ambassador ;  and  the  Emperor  put  off*  further  delibera- 
tion till  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow-mom  he  rose,  heard  mass 
and  matins,  and  took  his  seat  again  under  the  pine  and  called 
his  barons  to  council,  Ogier,  the  Archbishop  Turpin^  Richard 

*  A  Tery  few  rales  are  soffioient  to  make  the  French  of  the  <  Chansons  de 
geste  *  much  more  easily  intelligible  i — 

1.  In  the  verbs  the  third  person  of  the  present  is  ordinarily  terminated  with  a  t 
in  both  singular  and  plural ;  but  the  t  is  not  pronounced  except  before  a  vowel. 
This  explains  the /<5ra-<-i7,  voudrcL-t-il  of  the  present  day.  This  rule  is  applicable 
only  to  the  older  French  of  the  '  Chanson  de  Roland.' 

2.  The  preposition  d  and  the  third  person  of  the  verb  avoir,  insert  d  before  a 
following  vowel : 

'  Al  siege  ad  Ais  en  serez  amenet' 

We  may  here  say  that  erf  stands  for  both  €lait  and  sera,  erat  and  eril  both  being 
eontracted  into  erf,  ot  is  atxiit 

3.  The  copulative  *et*  is  always  *  c  *  in  the  *  Chanson  de  Roland.' 

4.  oi  is  generally  ei :  thus,  FrangoU  becomes  Fran^eis  /  avoit,  aveU ;  feroit, 
fereit ;  and  Uiiueroit  becomes  larroiey  lerreie. 

5.  Fenunine  nouns  have  no  declension :  but  in  masculine  nouns,  in  the  singular, 
a  final  «  marks  the  nominative  case ;  the  absence  of  a  final  a  marks  an  oblique 
case. 

6.  In  the  plural  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

7.  Some  nouns  have  particular  forms:  thus,  Dex,  nom.,  has  Dieu  accusative. 
So  viex,  nom.,  vieux,  accus.  Apprentifj  nom.,  apprenti,  accus.  The  article  is  in 
nominative  singular  and  plural  U ;  the  accus.  singular  is  le,  the  accus.  plural  le$. 
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the  Aged  and  tis  nephew  Henri,  the  brave  Count  Acelia  erf 
Gasconj,  Tedbald  of  Reims,  and  Melun  his  cousin,  Gerers 
and  G^rin,  Roland  and  Oliver  the  brave  and  the  gentle,  and  a 
full  thousand  of  the  Franks  of  France,  with  Ganelon  the  traitor. 

The  Emperor  explained  the  terms  offered  by  the  Moorish 
ambassador,  and  asked  for  the  advice  of  his  council.  Then  the 
Count  Roland  raised  him  on  his  feet,  and  said  to  the  King — *  111 
will  it  be  for  you  to  trust  the  Moor.  It  is  seven  years  since  we 
came  into  Spain,  and  many  cities  have  I  taken  for  you :  think  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  think  also  how  treacherously  the 
Paynim  behaved  to  your  last  embassy,  to  Basan,  and  Basilies, 
whose  heads  he  struck  off.  Finish  the  war  as  you  have  begun  it ; 
lead  your  host  against  Saragbssa,  and  avenge  those  whom  the 
felon  caused  to  be  put  to  death.'     AOL* 

The  Emperor  looked  solemn:  he  stroked  his  beard  and 
smoothed  his  moustache,  and  replied  to  his  nephew  neither 
good  nor  evil.  The  Franks  remained  silent,  with  the  exception 
of  Ganelon,  who  rose  to  his  feet,  walked  in  front  of  Karl,  and 
made  a  haughty  speech.  ^  111  will  it  be  for  you  to  hearken  to  a 
scatterbrains.  Listen  neither  to  me  nor  anybody,  but  only  to  what 
is  for  your  own  advantage,  now  that  the  King  of  Saragossa  ofien 
to  become  your  liegeman  with  hands  closed  in  yours,  and  that 
he  will  hold  all  Spain  in  fief  from  you,  and  will  also  adopt  the 
faith  we  observe.  He  who  persuades  you  to  reject  this  counsel, 
what  cares  he  about  the  death  we  die  ?  Counsel  of  pride  never 
reaps  advantage.  Let  us  leave  fools  to  their  folly ;  we  side  with 
the  wise.' 

<  Et  dist  al  rei,  **  Ja  mar  oierez  bricun, 
Ne  mei  ne  altre  se  de  vostre  prod  mm. 
Quant  90  voB  mandet  li  reis  Marmliun, 
Qu'il  devendrat  joinies  see  mains  tis  hen. 
E  tute  Espaigne  tendrat  par  vostre  don. 
Puis  recevrat  la  lei  que  nus  tenum 
Ki  90  vos  lodet  que  cast  plait  degetuns 
Ne  li  chalt,  sire,  de  quel  mort  nus  muriuns. 
Ounseill  d'orguill  n'est  dreiz  que  ^  plus  munt. 
Laissum  les  fols  as  sages  nus  tonuns.'* ' 

The  Duke  Naimes  gives  similar  advice,  and  all  the  Franks 
reply,  *  Well  has  spoken  the  Duke ' — *  Ben  ad  parlet  li  dux.* 
The  question  then  is,  who  shall  be  sent  as  ambassador — a 
perilous  mission  in  those  days,  when  the  ambassador's  head  was 
often  sent  back  to  his  own  sovereign  by  way  of  reply.     The 

♦  This  AOI,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  emphatic  pa8sa{|[e»  has  the 
meaning  of  •  en  voie,^  •  forwards.* 

^        .Duke 
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Duke  Naimes  offers  to  take  the  embassy.  Karl  says,  *  He  is  a 
sage  counsellor ;  he  cannot  allow  him  to  go  so  far  away : '  and  ends, 

*  Go  and  sit  down,  for  no  one  names  you/  Then  Roland  offers 
to  go — ^Je  puis  aler  mult  hen^  Oliver  objects:  says  Roland  is 
too  haughty  and  headlong ;  he  is  sure  to  come  to  blows  on  his 
mission — and  offers  to  go  himself.  Karl  refuses  both.  Tcirpin, 
the  archbishop,  comes  forwiird.  Him,  too,  Karl  rejects — tells 
him  to  go  and  sit  down,  and  not  speak  till  he  is  told — 

*  N'en  parlez  mais,  se  jo  ne  IVos  comant.' 

*  Whom  shall  we  send,  Frank  chevaliers  ? '  cries  Karl.  Roland 
maliciously  suggests  Ganelon,  his  step-father,  knowing  that 
Ganelon,  as  a  family  man,  has  a  great  objection  to  such  peril, 
and  also  because  apparently,  as  may  be  surmised  from  Ganelon's 
first  speech,  there  existed  a  not  uncommon  antipathy  between  son 
and  step-father.  Roland  says  then,  '  My  step-father  is  the  man 
to  go ' — *  Qo  ert  Guenes  mis  parrastreJ  The  Franks  all  cry  out 
he  will  do  the  mission  well — *  Car  il  le  poet  hen  f aire! 

Then  said  Karl,  *  Ganelon,  come  forward  and  receive  the 
staff  and  glove '  (the  emblems  of  an  ambassador).  '  You  have 
heard :  the   Franks   have   named  you.*      *  Sire,'  says  Ganelon, 

*  this  is  Roland's  doing.  Never  shall  I  bear  him  good-will,  nor 
to  Oliver  his  comrade,  nor  the  twelve  peers,  since  they  love  so 
well  him  whom  I  hate.  I  will  go,  nevertheless.  Yet  I  have 
a  son,  fairer  never  was — Baldwin  his  name ;  if  he  lives  he  will 
be  a  valiant  man.  I  leave  him  my  honours  and  my  fief,  trotect 
him,  I  pray.  Never  shall  I  see  him  with  the  eyes  again.'  Karl 
says,  *  Vou  are  too  tender-hearted.'  Ganelon  throws  back  his 
mantle,  and  looks  at  Roland  haughtily  from  his  grey  eyes.  No 
one  who  saw  him  as  he  stood  erect,  with  his  fine  waist  and 
broad  chest,  could  help  admiring  him.  And  he  spoke  threaten- 
ingly to  Roland.  Roland  replied — *  Orgoill  oi  efolage!  '  I  hear 
the  words  of  an  upstart  and  a  fool.  All  the  world  knows  I  care 
for  no  threats.  But  since  we  ought  to  have  a  man  of  sense  as  an 
ambassador,  I  am  ready,  with  the  King's  leave,  to  take  your 
place.'  This  insulting  offer  Ganelon  refused,  but  asked  for  a 
slight  delay  before  starting,  to  repose  from  his  anger,  upon  which 
Roland  laughed  in  scorn  in  his  face.  When  Ganelon  saw  that 
Roland  laughed,  he  nearly  went  out  of  his  mind  with  rage — 

'  A  ben  petit  que  il  ne  pert  le  sens.' 

Nevertheless  he  announced  his  willingness  to  depart  at  once  on 
his  embassy.  The  Emperor  held  the  glove  towaids  Ganelon  for 
him  to  take ;  but  Ganelon,  in  his  ill-will,  would  not  step  forward 
quick  enough,  and  the  glove  fell  to  the  ground.     Then  said  the 
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Franks,  *  Deus !  what  will  happen  ?  This  embassy  will  bring 
as  great  loss.'  *  SeignurSy  says  Ganelon,  *  you  shall  have  news 
of  it*  Then  Ganelon  likewise  took  the  staff  and  the  letter  of 
Karl,  and  departed  on  his  way  amid  the  lamentations  of  his 
friends. 

He  soon  overtook  the  Moorish  ambassador,  who  had  departed 
before,  and  the  two  journeyed  together  to  the  court  of  Saragossa. 
Ganelon  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  anger,  and  burst  out 
into  complaints,  of  which  the  Moor  soon  took  advantage  to 
wind  himself  into  his  confidence ;  and  the  conversation  between 
them  is  extremely  well  managed  by  the  poet  The  Moor  leads 
the  angered  man  on  to  speak  of  Koland,  of  his  intractable  and 
reckless,  haughty  spirit.  The  Moor  says,  *  A  violent  man  indeed 
is  Roland,  who  wants  the  whole  world  to  submit  to  him,  and 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  mankind ;  but  what  people  has 
he  to  support  him  ?'  Ganelon  replies, '  The  whole  Frank  nation, 
who  love  him  so  well  that  they  will  never  fail  him.  And  he 
wins  for  them  gold  and  silver,  and  mules  and  battle-steeds,  and 
rich  spoil  of  all  kinds.  The  Emperor,  too,  follows  his  will  in 
everything :  he  will  overcome  the  whole  earth  from  here  to 
farthest  East.*  Thus  devising,  the  pair  went  riding  along  till 
they  both  came  to  the  conclusion  mat  there  was  nothing  they 
both  desired  so  eagerly  as  the  death  of  Roland. 

The  Count  Ganelon  is  brought  by  the  Moor  to  the  presence 
of  the  .Sultan,  who  was  sitting,  as  seems  to  have  been  usual  in 
those  days,  in  his  chair  of  state,  under  a  pine,  clothed  in  silken 
robes  of  Alexandria,  and  surrounded  by  his  court ;  but  the  am- 
bassador of  Karl,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  treason  in  his 
heart,  acquits  himself  of  his  embassy  in  a  grand  manner ;  and 
we  must  admire  the  art  of  the  poet  who  on  this  occasion  seizes 
the  opportunity  to  make  even  his  trjiitor  magnificent,  and  no 
cringing  fellow  even  in  the  face  of  those  with  whom  he  is  about 
to  be  leagued  in  treachery.  After  introduction  to  the  Sultan, 
he  began  his  message  *  like  one  who  knew  his  business ' — Come 
celui  hi  ben  f aire  le  set.  Conversion  to  Christianity  and  homage  to 
Karl,  or  a  death  of  shame  and  ignominy — *such,'  he  tells  the 
Sultan,  *  is  the  ultimatum  of  Karl,'  The  Saracen  was  so  wroth 
at  this  rough  announcement  that  he  seized  his  javelin  spiked 
with  gold  and  would  have  struck  the  Frank  to  the  heart,  but  he 
was  prevented.  When  Ganelon  saw  this,  he  put  hand  to  his 
sword,  and  drew  it  two  finger-breadths  from  the  sheath.  The 
Paynim  chiefs  come  around,  appease  both  parties,  and  the 
Sultan  seats  himself  again.  *  Sire,'  says  Ganelon,  *I  must  do 
my  duty.  1  would  not  for  all  the  gold  God  ever  made — for  all 
the   we^th  of  this  country — leave  unsaid  the  message  which 
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Karlemaine,  the  mighty  king,  gave  me  to  speak  to  his  mortal 
enemy  1 '  As  he  said  this,  he  cast  his  ermine  mantle  from  his 
shoulders,  and  stood  forward  so  defiant,  with  his  right  hand  still 
on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  that  fthe  Pa^Tiims  said,  *  This  is  a 
noble  baron' — ^ Noble  baron  ad  ci*  Another  similar  scene 
ensues  at  the  reading  of  Karl's  letter  when  the  Sultan's  son  wore 
such  menacing  aspect,  that  Ganelon  drew  his  sword,  and  set  his 
back  against  a  pine,  prepared  for  the  onset  However,  the  Moor 
who  accompanied  Ganelon  makes  peace,  and  tells  them  that 
the  Frank  is  willing  to  engage  in  a  plot  for  their  advantage  ;  and 
they  begin  to  discuss  how  the  death  of  Roland  shall  be  accom- 
plished— Ganelon  ever  and  anon  bringing  them  to  the  convic- 
tion that  as  long  as  Roland  lives  they  can  never  breathe  freely. 
The  Saracen  king  begins  by  inquiring  about  Charlemagne ;  and 
the  description  of  the  Frank  emperor  in  the  mouth  of  an  enemy 
has  especial  force.  *  When  will  he  ever  bcjweary  of  war  ?  Marvel 
have  I  much  of  Karlemagne,  who  is  now  bald  and  white-bearded. 
Sure  he  must  be  two  hundred  years  of  age.  So  many  kingdoms 
has  he  overcome;  so  many  blows  has  he  received  from  their 
good  biting  swords ;  so  many  mighty  kings  has  he  reduced  to 
beggary,  or  slain  and  conquered  in  open  field — whenever  will 
he  weary  of  campaigning  ? '  Says  Ganelon,  *  That  will  never 
be  in  Roland's  lifetime ;  there  is  not  such  a  vassal  from  here  to 
farthest  East.  And  the  proud  Oliver,  his  comrade,  is  much 
like  him.  Then  there  are  the  twelve  peers,  whom  Karl  loves  so 
much,  who  are  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Franks :  with 
their  aid  Karl  fears  no  living  soul.'  Then  Ganelon  explains 
his  scheme  for  making  an  end  of  Roland.  He  will  manage 
in  the  council  of  Charlemagne  that  Roland  have  the  charge 
of  the  rear-guard  assigned  to  him.  Oliver  will  be  sure  to 
accompany  his  comrade,  with  the  twelve  peers.  The  Saracens 
shall  then  fall  upon  them  with  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and 
though  these  are  sure  to  be  destroyed,  a  second  attack  upon 
the  Franks  will  certainly  annihilate  their  rear-guard.  The 
Paynims,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect,  present  Ganelon  with  rich 
weapons  and  presents  of  various  kinds,  and  the  traitor  swears  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  plan  by  kissing  the  relics  of  his  sword- 
hilt. 

•  Ganelon  returns  to  the  camp  of  Karl,  and  announces  that  his 
mission  has  had  complete  success  :  that  if  Karl  will  retreat  from 
Spain,  the  Saracen  monarch  will  come  to  Aix  in  the  following 
year,  receive  baptism,  and  do  homage  for  his  territory.  In  the 
mean  time  he  has  brought  the  tribute  which  Karl  demanded  of 
them.  The  Frank  army,  full  of  joy  at  the  terminaticm  of  the 
campaign,  prepares  for  return  to  France.    But  Karl  has  prophetic 
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visions  of  evil  in  tlie  night,  and  on  the  morrow  he  consults  his 
barons  about  the  manner  of  retreat,  and  especially  as  to  whom 
the  charge  of  the  rear-guard — the  most  dangerous  post,  above 
all  in  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees — shall  be  given.  Ganelon  imme* 
diately  names  Roland ;  and  Roland,  in  spite  of  the  reluctance 
of* the  Emperor  to  confer  on  his  rash  and  impetuous  nephew  so 
important  a  charge,  presses  forward  his  claims  with  eagerness 
and  delight,  dnd  obtains  the  post,  in  company  with  Oliver  and 
the  Archbishop  Turpin,  The  Frank  army  proceed  homeward. 
ITie  Emperor  and  the  vanguard  have  safely  attained  Gascony 
when  the  Saracens,  following  up  their  arrangement  with  Ganelon, 
come  down  upon  the  rear-guard. 

As  the  Paynim  host  draws  nigh  to  the  Frank  rear-guard,  they 
sound  their  trumpets,  one  thousand  all  at  once.  Oliver  hears 
them,  and  says  to  Roland,  '  Sir  comrade,  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  do  battle  with  the  Saracen.'  Roland  answers  haughtily,  as 
was  his  wont,  *  And  God  grant  it  I  We  are  here  in  the  service 
of  our  King ;  for  his  suzerain  a  man  is  bound  to  suffer  distress, 
to  endure  great  heat  and  great  cold ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he 
deserves  to  lose  both  body  and  soul.  Now  look  ye  that  each 
strikes  his  mightiest  blow,  that  no  shameful  ballad  be  ever  sung 
about  us.  Paynims  are  in  die  wrong,  and  Christians  in  the  right ; 
no  bad  example  shall  men  find  in  me.' 

Oliver  mounts  upon  a  lofty  height,  and  he  looks  towards  his 
right,  down  a  wooded  valley  ;  he  sees  the  Paynim  host  how  vast 
it  is,  and  he  calls  aloud  to  Roland,  his  comrade :  ^  On  the  side 
of  Spain  I  see  a  great  dust  arise,  and  countless  blazing  hauberks 
and  flaming  helms.  This  matter  will  cause  the  Franks  great 
loss.  Ganelon  is  the  cause  of  it,  the  felon,  the  traitor  1  who 
named  us  for  this  post  before  the  Emperor.*  *  Be  silent,  Oliver,* 
the  Count  Roland  replies :  *  he  is  my  stepfather  ;  I  will  not  have 
word  spoken  of  him.* 

*  Oliver  est  muntoz  desur  un  pui  haltnr 
Goardet  suz  destre  par  mi  un  val  herbus, 
Si  veit  venir  cele  gent  puennr, 
Si'n  apelat  Bollant  sun  compaignun ; 
"  Devers  Espaigne  vei  venir  tel  bmur,* 
Tanz  blancs  osborcs,  tanz  elmes  flambius  I 
Icist  ferunt  noz  Franceis  grant  imr. 
Gucnes  le  scut,  li  fel,  li  traitur 
Ki  nus  jugat  dovant  l*emper6ur." 
— ^**  Tais  Oliver,"  li  quens  Rollanz  respunt, 
Mts  parrastre  est,  ne  voetU  que  mot  en  suns." ' 

Says  Oliver,  *  I  have  seen  the  Paynim ;  never  man  on  earth  saw 
more.     There  before  me  are  a  hundred  thousand  with  shield, 
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armed  with  laced  helms  and  white  hauberks — erect  are  their 
i^pear^shafts,  glittering  are  their  iron  spear-heads.  Battle  will 
you  have  now,  such  as  never  was  before  ?  Seignurs  of  France, 
place  your  trust  in  God,  and  form  your  ranks  that  we  be  not 
overcome/  The  Franks  reply — *  A  bad  end  come  to  him  who 
flies :  not  one  of  us  will  fail  you  in  death/ 

Then  ensues  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  the  poem. 
Three  times  Oliver  entreats  Roland  to  sound  his  marvellous 
horn.  Karl  will  surely  hear  it  and  haste  to  their  succour ;  but 
Roland,  in  his  scornful  valour,  refuses  till  too  late ;  when  Oliver, 
in  his.  turn,  scoffs  ironically  at  his  comrade.     Says  Oliver — 

*  The  Paynim  are  in  great  strength :  our  Franks,  it  seems  me, 
are  very  few.  Comrade  Roland,  sound  now  your  horn ;  Karl 
will  hear  it,  and  the  host  will  return.'  Roland  replied — *  I 
should  be  a  fool  to  do  that ;  in  sweet  France  I  should*  lose  my 
fair  fame  {men  los) — no,  but  I  will  strike  weighty  blows  with 
Durendal ;  the  blade  shall  be  steeped  in  blood  up  to  the  gold- 
hilt  In  an  ill  hour  for  them  are  the  felon  Paynim  come  to 
this  pass.  I  will  go  bail,  not  a  man  shall  escape.'  '  Comrade 
Roland,  sound  now  your  horn.  If  Karl  hears,  he  will  make  the 
host  return  ;  the  King  with  all  his  nobles  will  deliver  us.*  Roland 
replies — '  May  it  never  be  the  will  of  God  for  me  to  do  this, 
so  that  my  kindred  have  shame  through  me,  and  become  vile  in 
the  realm  of  sweet  France ;  the  rather  will  I  strike  my  best  with 
Durendal,  the  good  blade  girded  on  my  side.  You  shall  see  the 
white  steel  drip  with  blood!  In  an  ill  hour  for  them  are 
Paynims  gathered  together  against  us.  I  will  pledge  myself 
that  not  a  man  shall  escape.' 

^  Comrade  Roland,  sound  your  horn ;  if  Karl  hears  it  beyond 
the    pass,   I  warrant  you   the    Franks  will  come  back  to  us. 

*  Never  may  it  be  God's  will,'  replies  Roland,  *  that  this  be  said 
of  me  by  living  man,  that  for  fear  of  Paynims  I  had  recourse  to 
my  horn  1  My  kindred  shall  never  bear  such  a  reproach.  But 
when  1  shall  be  in  the  mighty  battle,  and  I  shall  have  struck  a 
thousand  seven  hundred  blows,  then  shall  you  see  blood  on  the 
steel  of  Durendal.  Good  men  are  the  Franks,  like  true  vassals 
will  they  fight,  and  the  men  of  Spain  find  no  refuge  irom  death.' 
AOI. 

When  Roland  saw  the  battle  was  nigh,  his  look  was  calm 
and  stem  as  that  of  lion  or  leopard :  he  calls  to  the  Franks,  and 
addresses  Oliver,  and  exhorts  them  to  deeds  of  valour  and 
loyalty.  For  himself,  *he  will  strike  with  Durendal,  the  good 
blade  which  his  king  gave  him ;  and  if  he  dies,  whoever  gets  it 
shall  say,  "  This  was  the  sword  of  a  noble  vassal " ' — *  Que  ele 
fut  a  nobile  vassaV 
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On  the  other  side  the  Archbishop  Turpin  spurs  his  horse  and 
mounts  upon  a  height,  calls  to  the  Franks,  and  makes  them  n 
^sermun.*  ^  Seignurs  barons^  he  cries,  'Karl  left  us  here.  For 
our  king  our  duty  is  to  die :  now  uphold  worthily  the  cause  of 
Christendom  !  Battle  will  you  have,  of  that  you  arfc  well  sure, 
for  with  your  own  eyes  you  see  the  Saracens.  Confess  your  sins ; 
pray  God's  mercy  I  I  give  you  absolution  to  save  your  souls. 
If  you  die,  you  shall  be  holy  martyrs ;  seats  shall  ye  have  in 
Paradise  above.'  The  Franks  get  off  their  horses ;  they  kneel 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  Archbishop  of  God  gives  them  his 
benediction,  and,  for  penance,  directs  them  to  strike  well. 

Then  begins  the  battle — Roland  spurs  his  charger  Veill^ntif 
forward,  and  slays  with  Durendal  the  nephew  of  the  King  of 
Saragossa,  who  rode  beyond  the  ranks.  Then  Roland  turning  cries 
to  the  Franks  to  join  battle — '  Never  shall  sweet  France,'  he  says, 
'  lose  her  fair  fame.  Strike  now,  Franks !  ours  is  the  first  blow. 
We  are  in  the  right,  but  these  villains  in  the  wrong.' 

'  Oi  n'en  perdrat  France  dulce  sun  los, 
Ferez  i  Francs !     Nostre  est  li  premers  colps. 
Nos  avum  dreit  mais  cifit  glutun  unt  tort.' 

Then  ensue  a  number  of  single  combats  between  the  Franks 
and  Saracens :  after  some  time,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Roland 
observes  that  Oliver  has  broken  his  lance  short  off  in  the  middle, 
and  is  smiting*  the  Saracen  down  with  the  butt-end  of  his  shaft 
— *  Comrade,'  cries  Roland,  *  What  are  you  doing — in  such  a 
battle  do  not  use  a  staff — iron  and  steel  has  its  value  now. 
Where  is  your  sword  Halteclere,  whose  guard  is  gold,  and 
whose  hilt  is  crystal  ?  '  '  1  cannot  get  it  out,'  Oliver  replies,  *  for 
I  am  too  busy  in  striking.' 

'  Ne  la  poi  traire,  Oliver  li  respnnt, 
Kar  de  ferir  ai  jo  si  grant  besoign.'  • 

However,  Oliver  now  draws  Halteclere,  and  with  his  first 
blow  with  it  cleaves  a  Paynim,  Justin  de  Val  Ferree,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  right  through  the  body  down  to  the  saddle, 
cuts  through  the  saddle  and  spine  of  his  horse,  so  that  both  man 
and  horse  fall  a  dead  mass  before  him. 

*  Tout  abat  mort  devant  loi  en  la  pr^e.' 

Then  says  Roland : — *  Now  you  are  my  true  brother ;  for  such 
blows  as  that  the  emperor  loves  us.' 

Here,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  battle,  the  bard,  with  a  fine 
touch  of  poetic  invention,  draws  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
France,  where  wives  and  kindred  are  fearfully  awaiting  warriors 
who  never  will  return — to  Karl  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass, 

already 
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already  filled  with  foreboding — for  portents  as  marvellous  and 
prophetic  as  those  which  foreran  the  fate  of  Csesar,  and  which, 
seemed  to  some  to  announce  the  end  of  the  world,  spread  a  gloom 
as  of  an  eclipse  all  over  France  ;  being,  in  fact,  the  mourning  of 
all  nature  for  the  death  of  the  brave  Roland.  ^  Throughout  France 
there  were  marvellous  portents:  now  was  there  thunder,  and 
storm,  and  rain,  and  hail  immeasurable ;  and  the  thunderbolts 
fell  thick  and  fast,  and  verily  there  was  an  earthquake  from  Saint 
Michael's  at  Paris  to  Seinz,  from  Besan^n  even  to  the  port  of 
Witsand ;  nor  was  there  any  walled  place  of  which  the  walls 
were  not  fissured.  Towards  the  south  diere  rose  a  great  darkness ; 
nor  was  there  any  brightness  except  where  the  heavens  opened.  No 
man  beheld  this  who  was  not  much  terrified.  Many  said,  '^  Lo  I 
here  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  end  of  the  age  has  now  come 
upon  us."  But  they  neither  knew  nor  spoke  the  truth,  for  this 
was  the  universal  woe  for  the  death  of  Roland.'  * 

For  in  spite  of  their  desperate  valour,  and  the  thousands  of 
Saracens  who  fell  before  them,  Roland  and  his  peers  saw  their 
comrades  lessen  around  them.  Nevertheless  the  first  division  of 
the  Paynim  were  either  slain  or  put  to  flight,  when  the  second 
came  on,  and  all  hope  was  lost  The  Sultan  of  Samgossa  him- 
self led  the  second  attack,  and  the  eleven  peers  of  Roland  thcm« 
selves  began  to  fall. 

At  last,  when  not  more  than  sixty  men  of  all  his  host  were 
left,  Roland  looked  and  saw  that  his  men  had  suffered  great  loss, 
and  he  called  his  comrade  Oliver — *  Fair  sire,  dear  comrade,  by 
the  God  who  gives  you  strength,  you  see  so  many  brave  vassals 
here  lying  on  the  earth,  weep  must  we  for  sweet  France,  the 
fair,  that  she  is  bereaved  of  such  barons  now  and  for  ever.  Ah  1 
dear  lord  and  king,  why  are  you  not  here  1  Oliver,  my  brother, 
how  can  tee  manage  it?  How  can  we  send  him  news?^  Says 
Oliver,  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done :  better  death  than 
the  sham^  of  retreat' 

Roland  is  thus  forced  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  horn 
himself;  he  will  wind  it — Comerai  Volifant.  But  Oliver  replies 
ironically,  *  Great  shame  would  it  be,  and  bring  reproach  on 
your  kindred ;  this  shame  will  cling  to  them  their  lives  long.'  He 
added  in  anger,  *  By  my  beard,  if  I  ever  get  back  to  my  dear  sister 
Aide,  I  will  take  care  you  never  come  to  her  arms.'  Then  says 
Roland,  *  Why  are  you  angry  with  me  ? '     The  other  repliei 


*  It  seems  almost  impossible  but  that  the  author  of  the  *  Chanson  de  Koland ' 
must  hare  been  acquainted  with  the  famous  passage  of  the  first  Oeorgic,  be- 
ginning 

,    '  Ille  etiam  extincto  miseratus  Csesare  Komam ; 
Cum  caput  obscura  nitidum  femigine  texit, 
Impiaque  setemam  timuerunt  ssecula  noctem/ 
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*  Comrade,  you  arc  to  blame ;  for  comage  without  sense  ii  madness 
— better  is  moderation  than  foolhardiness.  The  Franks  are 
dead  men  through  your  flightiness,  and  never  will  Karl  now 
get  service  from  us.' 

While  they  contend  thus  the  Archbishop  Turpin  approaches, 
and  exhorts  them  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  Roland  puts  his 
horn  to  his  mouth.  High  were  the  mountains,  strong  was  his 
blast,  and  the  echoes  carried  it  for  thirty  great  leagues,  and  Karl 
heard  it  and  all  his  nobles.  The  King  said,  ^  Our  men  are  doing* 
battle,'  but  Ganelon,  wishing  to  deceive  him,  said,  *Had  another 
said  that  I  should  have  thought  it  a  lie.'  But  Roland  blew  and 
blew  with  pain  and  agony,  for  he  was  already  wounded  ;  as  he 
blew  the  bright  blood  started  from  his  lips,  and  the  veins  of 
his  temple  burst  Karl  heard  him,  Naimes  the  Duke  heard 
him,  the  Franks  heard  him,  and  the  Emperor  said,  *'  I  hear  the 
horn  of  Roland;  never  had  he  sounded  it  unless  he  was  at 
batde,'  and  in  spite  of  Ganelon,  whom  he  now  believes  to  have 
betrayed  Roland,  and  whom  he  now  places  in  arrest,  he  directs 
his  host  back  again  to  support  the  rear-guard. 

But  no  hope  was  left  by  this  time ;  the  Franks  fell  one  by  one 
around  Roland  and  Oliver,  Gaulter  del  Hum,  and  the  Archbishop 
Turpin ;  of  these  last  Oliver  dies  first ;  he  was  already  pale  and 
discoloured  with  loss  of  blood,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
striking  at  random,  so  that  he  even  struck  Roland,  his  dear 
comrade,  by  mistake,  when  he  feels  the  pangs  of  death  coming^ 
upon  him.  He  first  lost  his  sight,  then  his  hearing,  when,  feeling* 
his  end  arrive,  he  alights  and  lays  him  on  the  ground,  and 
lifting  his  hands  joined  together  he  confesses  his  sins,  and  prays 
God  may  grant  him  Paradise,  and  help  Karl  and  sweet  France, 
and  his  comrade  Roland  above  all  men;  then  he  faints,  his 
helm  sinks  down,  and  all  his  body  is  extended  to  earth.  Roland, 
briefly  but  tenderly  lamenting  his  loss,  keeps  still  the  Paynim 
at  bay  with  Gaulter  and  Turpin,  all  three  desperately  wounded. 
Once  more  Roland  winds  his  horn,  but  this  time  it  gave  forth  a 
feeble   sound ;  yet  Karl  had  drawn  so  nigh  that  he  heard  it 

*  Roland  must  be  at  the  death,'  he  thinks,  *to  blow  like  that;* 

*  Seignursy  he  says,  *  very  badly  are  we  faring  1  Roland,  my 
nephew,  will  this  day  be  taken  from  us ;  I  hear  by  his  horn  he  is 
barely  in  life.  Who  will  be  with  him,  let  him  ride  feist  I 
Sound  your  trumpets,  all  of  them  in  the  host'  Sixty  thousand  at 
once  blew  such  blasts  on  their  trumpets  that  the  mountains 
resounded  and  the  valleys  re-echoed,  and  the  Pajrnim  heard  it 
and  cried,  *  Now  is  Karl  coming  down  upon  us.* 

The  Paynims  are  terrified  at  the  thought,  and  make  a  last 
eflfort  to  destroy  the  surviving  peers ;  Gaulter  they  slay,  woimd 

Turpin 
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Turpin  mortally,  and  kill  Roland's  horse ;  then  they  are  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  with  a  final  shower  of  javelins  and  arrows 
on  Roland  and  his  mortally  wounded  companion,  they  flee. 

Roland  goes  and  looks  over  the  slain,  strains  the  dead  Oliver 
to  his  breast,  and  makes  a  pathetic  speech  over  his  dead  peers. 
Turpin  bestows  his  benediction  upon  them,  and  then  dies  like- 
wise. Roland,  now  alone  alive,  crosses  the  archbishop's  tohite 
hands  on  his  breast,  and  makes  a  lament  over  him.  *  Never 
was  such  an  apostle  or  prophet/  he  cries ;  ^  may  he  find  the 
gate  of  Paradise  open ! '  Then  he  goes,  with  his  horn  in  one 
hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other,  and  mounts  a  little  height,  and 
there  lays  him  down  under  the  trees.  A  wounded  Paynim  seeing 
him  lie  there,  thinking  him  dead,  and  to  get  his  famous  sword 
Durendal,  and  to  carry  it  off  to  Arabia,  creeps  up  to  him,  but 
Roland  feels  himself  pulled  somewhat — 

•  En  eel  tirer  le  quens  s'apor^tit  alques — ' 

He  opens  his  eyes,  and  smites  the  fellow  on  the  helm  with  his 
horn  and  crushes  his  skull.  Then  Roland  begins  to  feel  regret 
for  Durendal,  lest  it  fall  into  bad  hands ;  ten  blows  he  strikes 
with  it  on  a  dark  stone,  but  the  steel  only  creaks  and  does  not 
break.  Then  Roland  pathetically  addressed  Durendal,  and 
remembers  its  past  service,  and  smites  on  a  rock  of  sardonyx, 
but  still  the  steel  only  creaks  and  does  not  break.  Again, 
Roland  calls  to  mind  the  service  of  his  dear  and  white  Du- 
rendal, which  glitters  and  blazes  in  the  sun ;  '  better  that  it  should 
come  to  an  end  than  fall  among  the  heathen.  Lord  God,  Father  I 
never  let  shame  be  brought  on  France  with  it  1 '  So  Roland  strikes 
again  upon  a  grey  stone,  but  Durendal  will  not  break,  only 
creaks  and  springs  out  of  his  hand.  ^  Oh  I  Durendal,  how  beau- 
tiful and  very  saintly  thou  art,'  crieP  Roland  with  another 
lamentation.  But  death  is  coming  fast  on  Roland,  so  he  fetched 
Durendal,  and  putting  that  and  his  horn  under  his  head,  he 
couches  himself  on  the  green  gmss  under  a  pine ;  he  turns  his 
face  towards  the  flying  foemen,  to  let  Karl  and  his  host  know 
that  he  never  turned  back  to  the  Paynim  ;  then  confessing  his  sins, 
lie  claims  absolution,  and  extends  his  right  gauntlet  to  heaven ; 
and  then,  with  his  face  still  turned  towards  Spain,  he  remembers 
in  his  last  moments  many  things — his  many  victories  in  many 
lands,  his  sweet  France,  and  the  men  of  his  kith  and  kin,  and 
Charlemagne,  his  seiffnar,  who  had  been  his  stay  in  life — Ki 
Tnurret.  Again  he  addresses  his  God,  again  extends  his  right 
gauntlet  to  the  skies,  and  God  sends  down  Saint  Michael  and 
Saint  Gabriel,  who  carry  his  soul  up  to  heaven. 

The  poem  loses  much  of  its  interest  after  the  death  of  Roland. 
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Very  nearly  a  Lalf  of  the  Chanson  (about  1700  lines)  still  remains 
occupied  with  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Karl,  who  slays 
Balegant  the  Sultan  of  Babylon*  with  his  own  hand ;  and  with  the 
execution  of  Ganelon  and  his  kindred  who  have  undertaken  his 
cause.  The  most  striking  passage  of  all  the  remainder  of  the 
Chanson  is  the  pathetic  death  of  Aide,  who  was  affianced  to 
Roland. 

Karl  had  returned  from  Spain,  and  came  to  Aix — his^  brave 
royal  seat  —  he  mounts  to  the  palace  and  enters  the  hall,  when 
Aide  comes  before  him,  the  fair  damisele.  She  said  to  the  king : 
*  Where  is  Roland  the  brave,  who  swore  to  take  me  to  wife  ? ' 
Karl  felt  sorrow  and  heaviness,  he  wept  from  his  eyes  and  tore 
his  white  beard.  ^  Sister,  dear  firiend,  you  ask  me  news  about  a 
dead  man,  but  I  will  give  you  a  good  exchange ;  there  is  Louis, 
I  know  not  how  to  speak  fairer,  he  is  my  son,  he  shall  govern 
my  marches.'  Aide  replies,  ^  This  speech  seems  strange  to  me  : 
let  it  not  please  God  and  his  saints  and  his  angels  that  I  remain 
alive  after  Roland.'  She  changes  colour,  and  falls  at  the  feet  of 
Charlemagne,  quite  dead — God  have  mercy  on  her  soul  I  The 
Frank  princes,  as  they  stood  by,  wept  and  lamented.  Aide, 
the  fair,  thus  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  Emperor  thought  she 
had  only  fainted ;  he  felt  pity  and  wept ;  he  takes  her  by  the  hand, 
he  lifts  her  up,  and  lays  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  And  when 
Karl  saw  she  was  really  dead  he  sends  for  four  countesses,  and 
he  had  her  brought  to  a  nunnery,  where  they  watched  by  her 
all  night  till  day-break.  Then  they  buried  her  fairly  by  the  side 
of  an  altar,  and  the  king  bestowed  much  honour  on  the  place. 

Of  the  poems  descriptive  of  the  wars  of  Karl  with  his  vassals, 
^  Renaud  de  Montauban '  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  was 
indeed  the  best  known  of  all  the  poems  of  the  cycle  of  Charle- 
magne and  has  retainecFits  popularity  the  longest,  since  a  prose 
version  of  the  story  still  forms  part  of  the  litt&rature  de  colportage 
of  France.  The  savage  manners  of  the  great  vassals  are  here 
portrayed  with  barbarous  fidelity,  and  the  strength  of  the  spirit 
of  feudalism  which  Louis  XL  at  length  succeeded  in  breaking 
is  exhibited  in  colossal  proportions. 

*  Seignor,  ores  chanson  de  grant  nobility ; 
Tonte  est  de  vraie  estore  sans  point  de  &nfiete ; 
Jamais  n'orres  si  bonne  en  trestout  votre  ae.' 

*  Barons,  listen  to  a  song  of  great  nobility ;  all  is  true  history 
without  falsehood ;  never  will  you  hear  so  good  in  all  your  life.' 
It  was  at  Pentecost  that  Charles  held  his  court,  in  Paris  his  city 
(so  the   chronicler  will  have  it)  —  all  his  knights  and  barons 

*  Babylon,  it  shonld  be  remembered,  is  Cairo  in  the  oldrTomaxices. 
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attended — ^twenty  archbishops,  and  two  hundred  ablbots.  Gerard 
de  Roussillon  was  there,  Ajrmon  de  Dudon,  who  had  four 
sons,  *  de  grant  nobilitiJ  But  Doon  de  Nauteuil  of  the  grizzled 
l)eard,  ^qui  ot  le  poil  mesU^  recently  vanquished  and  punished 
by  Karl,  was  not  there,  nor  Beuve  the  Duke  d'Aigremont, 
his  brother.  The  Emperor  remarks  their  absence,  and  when 
the  barons  are  playing  chess  in  the  hall  and  making  a  great 
clamour,  he  mounts  his  throne,  and  causes  the  noise  to  be 
stilled.  ^Barons,  says  Karlemaine,  now  hear  of  what  I  am 
thinking.  Full  many  a  city  have  I  conquered,  and  broken  down 
many  a  fortress  and  many  a  castle,  and  laid  in  ruins  many  a  town. 
The  earth  have  1  conquered  far  and  near,  and  slain  full  many  a, 
chevalier  with  my  own  steel  brand :  from  here  to  the  passes  of 
Spain  have  I  annexed  all ;  every  prince,  every  duke,  and  every 
count  do  me  service ;  bishops  and  archbishops  show  me  good- 
will, and  through  all  the  land,  far  and  near,  they  come  to  battle- 
at  my  summons,  in  full  array,  without  thought  of  deceit.  Only 
Beuve  of  Aigremont  with  the  grizzled  beard,  who  by  God's  will 
has  taken  me  in  such  hatred,  he  will  not  brook  to  do  me  service 
— so  is  it  in  truth.'  *  Barons,  says  Karlemaine,  by  my  iron-grey 
heard,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  purpose.  I  will  call  out  at  once  all 
my  liegemen  ;  nor  will  I  stint  to  summon  Poitevin  and  Norman ; 
Flemings  and  Braben9on  shall  spur  forth  in  array,  Angevin  and 
Breton,  the  men  of  Berri,  the  Frenchman  and  the  Lombard  of  the 
rich  country,  shall  come  together ;  and  1  will  besiege  Aigremont, 
the  mighty  and  strong  city.  I  will  raze  the  castle  and  its 
shining  tower,  since  the  duke  recks  not  of  my  summonses ;  and 
by  that  apostle  whom  penitents  seek  as  pilgrims,  if  I  get  him  in 
my  power,  on  high  shall  he  be  hung,  widiout  delay.' 

To  this  threat  of  hanging  Beuve  d' Aigremont  on  a  gallows, 
Aymon  his  brother  replies  that  the  achievement  will  be  some- 
what difficult,  that  Beuve  has  a  very  strong  castle,  and  is  moreover 
a  well-known  '  chevaliers  hardis  et  combatant^*  and  that  he  has  many 
good  friends  who  will  assist  him.  When  his  majesty  heard  this, 
he  so  much  did  not  like  it — si  en  a  mal  talavl — that  he  changed 
colour,  and  turned  red  as  a  flaming  coal,  and  he  spoke  so 
loud  that  seven  hundred  people  heard  him  at  once.  He  swore 
again — *  by  that  holy  apostle  to  whom  men  go  in  pilgrimage ' — 
St.  James  of  Compostella — 

'  Par  icel  saint  apostre  que  kierent  peneant,' 

that  if  anybody  present  assisted  the  duke  as  much  as  a  bezant's 
worth — la  monte  d*un  besent — that  he  should  be  strung  up  at  once 
without  delay,  and  told  Aymon  to  be  gone  instantly — sens  nul 

Y  2  ^  atarffement 
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atargement — and  threatened  to  seize  his  fief  and  his  lands  of 
chase^ 

'  Je  saiserai  to  teire  et  voire  ohassement.' 

The  duke  replied  ^  he  uxmld  go  with  a  malison/  ^  Dont  ira 
malementj*  and  departed  firom  court  with  four  thousand  and  seven 
hundred  knights.  When  the  emperor  beheld  this  he  was  vexed 
at  heart — s*en  ot  le  euer  delant — and  he  called  the  Duke  Naimes 
to  him  and  said,.  *  Sire,  give  me  counsel  for  the  love  of  God,* 
and  Naimes  replied  *  It  is  quite  at  your  service — Tot  a  vostre 
talant: 

*  Sire,  diet  li  duo  Naymes,  nn  petit  m'entendes.' 

*  Sire,  listen  a  little.  I  will  give  you  good  counsel  if  you  will 
but  take  it ;  you  see  how  Aymon  the  Hardy,  Gerard  de  Rou- 
sillon,  and  your  other  barons  are  going  off  to  their  lands,  and 
deserting  you  for  the  love  of  their  brother,  whom  you  are  so 
angry  with.  I  foresee  much  trouble  from  this,  and  much  blame 
to  yourself ;  now  I  advise  you  to  choose  an  ambassador  of  high 
rank — 

*'  Or  prenes  un  message  de  grans  nobilii^s," 

and  to  send  to  the  duke  your  charters  and  sealed  letters,  and 
demand  that  he  come  and  render  service  to  you  at  the  Nativity, 
and  that  he  bring  with  him  an  hundred  knights,  well  armed  and 
equipped  as  his  father  did  before  him ;  and  if  he  refuses,  then 
send  and  gather  all  the  men  you  can,  with  hauberks  and  helms, 
and  caparisoned  steeds,  and  take  the  duke  captive  and  put  him 
to  shame ;  lay  waste  his  dukedom  far  and  near,  slaughter  and 
hang  all  his  people,  destroy  his  city,  raze  his  castle,  and  don't 
leave  a  wall  of  a  town  standing.  So  shall  it  be,  lord  king!  if  you 
are  advised  by  me, — Tot  ensi  sera  fatty  dans  roisy  se  me  crees.* — 
When  Karl  heard  this  he  felt  reinvigorated,  *  siert  restngores^  said 
it  was  good  counsel,  and  that  all  should  be  done  as  he  advised. 

'  Naymes,  dist  Tempererer,  bon  consdl  me  dones. 
Tot  ensi  sera  fait  com  vos  le  devises.' 

But  who  shall  be  the  messenger  on  this  peculiar  mission  ? 
By  the  advice  of  the  Duke  Naimes,  Enguerrand  d'Espilice, 
vasal  adufej  was  summoned  to  Karl's  presence — 

*  Vasaus,  oe  dist  li  rois,  car  entendee  k  md.' 

^  Karl  tells  Enguerrand  that  he  shall  take  Dreves  and  Hermenfroi, 
and  ten  knights  altogether,  and  go  and  deliver  gently  without 
fear — belement  sens  esfroi — the  message  which  the  Duke  Naimes 
advised  him  to  send.  Enguerrand  replies,  no  thought  of  death 
will  prevent  him  discharging  himself  entirely  of  his  embassy. 

The 
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The  ambassadors  put  on  their  hauberks,  close  their  vizors, 
and  mount  their  war  horses.  The  Emperor  dismisses  them,  not 
without  misgivings  as  to  their  fate,  since  he  commends  Ihem  to 
Jesus  with  many  tears, 

*  Tot  en  plorant  les  a  a  Jhesus  command^.' 

They  go  out  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  Tadmirabh  cite.  Never  in 
their  lives  will  they  all  return  together  again. 

'  Jamais  jor  de  lor  vies  n*i  seront  tot  rcntre.' 

They  traverse  the  realm  of  France,  the  land  of  honour,  lepats 
lumoj'^j  and  come  to  Aigremont  The  evident  wealth  of  the 
town,  and  the  strength  of  the  castle  and  its  fortifications,  which 
placed  its  defenders  beyond  fear  of  bolt  from  cross-bow  or  of 
stone  from  mangonel,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  travellers. 
'  Barons,'  says  Enguerrand,  *  this  is  a  strong  place ;  Karl  will  never 
take  it  in  all  his  life  with  any  manner  of  siege-machine,  unless 
it  be  starved  out  1 ' 

They  call  to  the  warder  of  the  gate.  *Ho,  warder!  good 
friend  I — He  t  portierSy  biaus  amis  ! — by  your  leave  we  will  enter 
the  city.'  When  the  warder  heard  them,  he  raised  his  voice  and 
answered,  ^  a  vostre  volenti.*  He  opened  the  gate,  let  down  the 
drawbridge, 

*  Et  li  baron  entrant  de  bone  volenti, 
Et  trepassent  la  me,  et  le  bore  qn'est  pav^,' 

they  came  to  the  palace,  and  found  Duke  Beuve  sitting  in 
state  with  all  his  baronage.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ambas- 
sadors on  such  occasions  not  only  delivered  themselves  of  their 
embassy  helement  e  sans  effroiy  but  added  no  slight  insolence  of 
their  own  invention,  for  Enguerrand  not  only  demanded  the 
Duke's  service  at  court  at  the  Nativity,  but  added  that  he  must 
come  barefoot  and  in  his  shirt, — Tot  nus  pies  et  en  langes^  issi  est 
devisse — if  he  does  not  come  it  shall  be  done  to  him  as  ought  to 
be  done  to  any  convicted  traitor — tel  traitor  prove.  When  the 
Duke  heard  this  he  nearly  went  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  swears 
by  Lord  God  the  King  of  Majesty — 

*  a  poi  n'estforsenS. 
Et  jure  Dame  Dieu,  le  roi  de  majesty,' 

evil  was  it  that  such  a  message  should  be  saidj  or  brought  to 
him  ;  his  love  of  Karl  must  have  made  the  messenger  mad.  Evil 
was  it  that  such  insolence — si  grant  vilte — should  be  offered  to 
him  in  his  court.     The  Duke  rose  from  his  seat, 

*  Li  duo  Bues  d'Aigremont  s'estoit  loves  en  pi^s,' 

^         ,     and 
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and  cried  to  his  men,  '  Barons,  delay  not,  seize  me  these  mes- 
sengers, and  cut  every  man  of  them  to  pieces.'  Then  his  men 
start  up,  and  draw  their  swords;  but  the  Duke  himself  was 
quicker  than  any,  for  he  cleaves  Enguerrand's  head  with  his 
sword  down  to  the  teeth,  and  tells  the  rest  to  take  the  body  back 
to  the  Emperor  for  reply. 

Karl  was  again  for  instant  war,  but  the  sage  Duke  Naimes 
once  more  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  avert  so  great  a 
calamity.  *  Sire,'  he  says,  *  by  the  body  of  St  Denis,  keep  your 
senses  and  take  good  counsel;  try  a  more  imposing  embassy 
with  a  suite  of  four  hundred.'  ^  A  benison  be  to  God,'  said  the 
Emperor,  ^but  so  help  me  Saint  Simon,  I  don't  know  whom  to 
send.' 

^  Where  shall  we  find  the  man  to  go,'  said  he,  looking  on  his 
court,  ^  I  will  take  care  he  does  not  lack  guerdon.'  But  never  a 
man  of  the  circle  durst  raise  the  chin ;  they  had  their  doubts 
about  the  Duke  Beuve  and  his  way  of  dealing. 

*  n  douteront  le  due  et  la  sion  ^an.* 

When  Karl  saw  this  he  shivered  in  his  heart  *  What  is  this  ?* 
said  he,  ^  is  there  no  man  here  who  will  dare  to  take  the  staff? 
(the  glove  and  staff  were,  as  we  said,  the  official  ensigns  of  the 
ambassadors).  To  the  dismay  of  Karl,  Naimes  proposes  that 
Karl's  own  son  Loihers  (Lothaire)  shall  be  the  proper  messenger, 
and  all  the  court  cry  out  in  applause — *  Sire,  our  true  Emperor, 
he  shall  not  be  gainsaid,  for  we  are  all  of  his  opinion.  Now 
give  your  son  the  glove  and  staff.' 

But  Loihers  took  the  matter  courageously  in  hand,  and  stepped 
out  before  any  baron  had  even  looked  at  him,  and  came  before  the 
King  and  cried  aloud : — *  Emperor,  you  do  wrong  to  be  sorry ; 
I  will  do  the  message ;  by  the  name  of  Saint  Simon,  I  will  not 
conceal  a  jot,  so  may  my  soul  find  mercy.' 

*  I  have  much  fear  of  the  Duke,'  said  Karl,  *  le  due  aui  estfelon^ 
that  he  will  hold  you  captive  in  his  donjon.  Now  speak 
gently  with  him — don't  be  overbearing — 

•*  Or  paries  sagoment,  ne  soies  pas  brioon," 

and  give  him  my  message.' 

The  advice  of  Karl  to  his  son  to  speak  sagemetU  was  of  little 
avail,  as  we  shall  see.  He  Dex,  says  the  jongleury  what  great 
damage,  and  destruction,  and  confusion  came  to  France  from  that 
day.  We  know  that  one  hundred  thousand  lost  their  lives,  so 
many  a  gentle  lady  lost  her  companion,  and  so  many  a  city  was 
laid  waste  in  fire  and  ashes.  The  wife  of  the  Duke  Beuve 
had  a    foreboding   of   what    was   going    to    happen,   for    she 

r^         T     spoke 
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spoke  fidr  and  courteously  to  her  lord,  *Sire,  and  debonair 
JDuke,'  said  the  noble  lady,  with  many  gentle  words,  *  Ye  know 
very  well  that  Karl  of  the  stem  countenance — Karles  au  visjier — 
is  your  liege  lord,  you  cannot  deny  it,  that  he  is,  after  Lord  God 
(Dame  Dieu),  who  is  above  all.  And  he  does  much  honour  to 
you,  you  cannot  deny  that,  in  sending  you  his  eldest  son  Loihers. 
Listen  quietly  to  what  he  will  say,  and  if  he  utters  anything 
foolish  do  not  get  wrath  at  once  with  your  proper  lord.'  She 
continued  with  further  speech  of  the  same  kind,  but  not  with 
much  good  augury  of  success,  for  the  Duke  fell  into  wrath, 
and  ordered  her  to  her  chamber,  which  was  of  painted  gold 
work,  and  told  her  there  to  correct  her  maidens  and  die  her  silk, 
such  was  her  business ;  his  was  of  a  different  sort,  '  Curses  on 
the  beard  of  any  noble  prince  who  goes  to  a  lady's  chamber  for 
CH>misel.' 

Loihers  now  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  all  his 
baronage,  who  this  time  amounted  to  2000  men ;  but  all  in  vain 
had  the  advice  of  Karl  been  given  to  him  to  address  the  Duke 
soffcment — ^he  was  still  more  haughty  and  insolent  than  En- 
guerrand,  and  so  irritated  the  Duke  that  he  ordered  his  barons  to 
seize  him.  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  and  in  the  end  Loihers 
was  slain  with  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  men,  and  Savaris 
of  Toulouse  was  charged  by  the  Duke  Beuve  to  take  the  body  of 
lioihers  back  to  Karl  for  a  reply.  The  Emperor  receives  the 
body  with  loud  lamentation,  amid  the  tears  of  his  court  and 
immediately  commences  war.  He  takes  Aigremont,  and  Beuve 
is  obliged  to  do  homage  barefoot  and  in  langes  to  the  Emperor, 
who  spares  his  life,  however,  on  account  of  the  powerful  interces- 
sion of  Gerard  de  Roussillon.  He  is  unable,  however,  to  forgive 
him  at  heart  for  the  death  of  his  son,  and  concurs  subsequently 
in  a  plot  by  which  the  Duke  is  killed  by  ambuscade,  at  the 
suggestion  of  traitors  of  the  race  of  Ganelon,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Karl,  who  said,  *  Friends,  this  is  a  very  fine  gift  ';— 

*  Amis,  06  dist  li  rois,  oi  a  mtdt  bel  present' 

Such  was  the  tale  of  vengeance  accumulating  on  the  side  both 
of  Karl,  and  of  the  relatives  of  Beuve  d'Aigremont  and  Doon  de 
Nauteuil,  when  a  fresh  accident  revived  all  the  memories  of  past 
misdeeds,  and  created  another  civil  war  between  Karl  and  his 
vassals. 

To  the  Court  of  Karl  with  his  seven  crowned  kings  came 
Aymon  with  his  four  sons  (nephews  of  Duke  Beuve),  and  pre- 
sents them  to  the  Emperor.  He  says  of  them  they  are  fair 
men,  well-grown,  and  good  at  heart,  and  will  do  him  service  if 
he  will. 
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*  Je  ai  oi  iiii  file  que  yus  ai  amen^ ; 
Beau  sunt  et  parcreii  et  si  ont  molt  bont^ 
Et  il  YOB  serviront,  se  il  vos  yient  a  grS.' 

Karl  heard,  and  replied  in  a  clear  voice.  *  Friend,  may  you 
fere  happily.  Blessed  be  the  hour  in  which  these  were  begotten. 
I  will  retain  them  willingly  in  my  service  and  make  them  knights 
at  the  Nativity,  for  they  are  of  my  friends  and  of  my  blood !  * 
When  Kenaud,  the  eldest,  heard  this  he  went  and  bowed  at 
Karlemaine*s  feet;  but  Karl  raised  him  up  and  kissed  him 
sweetly  and  softly  on  the  mouth.  Indeed,  he  rapidly  takes  a 
fancy  to  all  tfaie  four  sons,  and  says  again — ^  Children,  we  will 
make  you  all  knights  at  the  Nativity.  And  give  you  hauberks 
and  helms,  and  shields  with  lions  on  them ! '  Alas !  says  the 
poet,  he  had  better  have  burnt  them  all  to  cinders,  for  all  the 
harm  they  did  in  after  life.  Renaud,  however,  grew  so  rapidly 
in  Charles's  favour  that  the  Emperor  said  subsequently  to  him 
he  would  make  him  a  knight  on  the  very  morrow  at  dawn : — 

'  Benaud,  dit  Karlemaine,  mult  as  gonte  fe^on, 
El  non  de  Dame  Deu  chevalier  te  feron 
An  matin,  parson  Taube  tantost  com  jor  verron.' 

In  the  ceremony  of  conferring  knighthood  on  Renaud  we  have 
the  clearest  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  poem,  for  the  lady  who, 
in  the  eleventh  century  at  least,  played  so  prominent  a  part, 
assisting  the  knight  to  don  his  hauberk,  fastening  on  his  sword, 
buckling  his  spurs  of  gold,  finds  here  no  place  at  all.  At  the  Court 
of  Karlemaine,  on  the  contrary,  Karl  calls  for  the  hauberk,  qui 
fu  luisans  et  cler^  he  himself  helps  Renaud  to  put  it  on,  he  laces 
his  helm,  while  Ogier  fastens  his  sword,  and  Naimes  buckles  on 
his  spurs,  while  the  *  rois  Salemons,'  the  King  of  Brittany,  gives 
him  the  *  colke ;  *  not  the  accolade  with  the  sword  of  later  times, 
but  now  a  mere  blow  of  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  head  or  the 
side  of  the  face.  After  which  Renaud  mounts  his  horse,  already 
caparisoned  with  a  steel  poitrail,  hangs  his  shield  on  his  neck, 
and  takes  his  lance  in  his  hand. 

After  the  same  ceremony  had  been  gone  through  by  other 
knights,  and  after  the  quintain  and  the  jousting,  feasting  takes 
place,  and  the  four  sons  of  Aymon  serve  the  Empei-or  at  table. 
When  the  banqueters  rise  from  table  they  scatter  themselves 
about  the  hall,  and  many  go  to  chess,  the  favourite  game  of 
the  times ;  but  one  unfortunately  which  requires  a  calmer  tem- 
perament in  the  loser  than  it  was  easy  to  find  in  those  days, 
when  a  game  of  chess  too  frequently  led  to  manslaughter 
and  war,  the  devastation  of  kingdoms'  and  the  ruin  of  empires. 

Renaud 
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Renaud  and  Bertolais,  the  nephew  of  Karlemaine,  take  to  chess 
likewise,  extended  on  the  inlaid  marble  pavement;  but  alas! 
they  quarrel  at  last — 

*  Et  tant  i  ont  joe  ^uo  puis  si  sunt  iri^.' 

Bertolais  got  angry,  called  Renaud  a  felon  and  renegade,  and 
gave  him  a  buffet  which  brought  blood  as  all  buffets  did  appa^ 
rently  in  those  days.  Renaud  went  to  ask  for  redress  from  the 
Emperor,  but  the  Emperor,  with  the  want  of  logic  of  the  rough 
natures  of  that  time,  feeling  that  he  should  be  angry  with  some- 
body, falls  upon  Renaud  instead  of  Bertolais,  and  calls  him 
*  mauvais  ffargon '  *  coart^  in  the  presence  of  all  the  court  When 
Renaud  heard  this  and  saw  that  all  heard  it  likewise,  he  burst 
out  in  anger,  and  swore  that  the  time  should  come  when  he 
would  demand  justice  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  Beiive 
d'Aigremont.  The  Emperor  heard  this  with  immense  wrath ;  he 
raised  his  steel  glove  and  struck  him  in  the  face,  so  that  the  red 
blood  flowed  to  the  ground, 

^  Si  que  11  sans  vermous  ^  la  terro  cola.' 

When  Renaud  saw  this  he  turned  back  and  sought  out  Bertolais 
in  the  hall,  seized  the  chess-board  and  dashed  out  his  brains. 
Then  ensued  a  general  melie^  in  the  midst  of  which  the  four 
sons  of  Aymon  managed  to  escape. 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  occupied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
wars  of  Karl  against  the  four  sons  of  Aymon.  Of  the  many 
thousand  lines  remaining  very  few  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  repay  perusal.  Some  situations,  however,  have  a  certain 
dramatic  and  pathetic  interest,  and  the  chief  of  these  are  such 
as  display  the  conflict  of  feudal  fidelity  and  parental  affection 
in  the  bosom  of  Aymon,  the  father  of  Renaud  and  his  rebel 
brothers.  Aymon,  obeying  the  call  of  his  feudal  superior  goes  to 
the  war  against  his  four  sons,  and  is  obliged  to  forjurer  them, 
that  is,  to  swear  he  will  treat  them  as  outlaws,  carry  on  war 
against  them,  and  refuse  them  all  aid  in  any  extremity.  This 
oath  he  faithfully  keeps  to  the  letter,  although  the  heart  of  the 
father  leads  him  at  times  to  disobey  the  spirit  of  it.  For 
example,  after  seven  years  of  warfare  his  four  sons  are  con- 
strained to  pass  a  winter  as  houseless  outlaws  in  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  They  have  lost  all  their  soldiers,  they  have  but  one 
horse  between  them,  and  that  is  without  shoes,  and  his  reins  are 
broken;  their  helms  are  all  rusted,  their  clothes  are  used  up, 
their  hair  and  beards  have  grown  long  and  unkempt,  and  they 
feel  more  like  brutes  than  men.  In  this  extremity  they  de- 
termine  to  seek  the   hospitality  of  their  own   father's   castle. 
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trusting  tliat  in  their  present  forlorn  state  no  one  will  recognise 
them,  yet  knowing  they  run  danger  of  being  put  to  death  on  dis- 
covery. They  reach  the  paternal  castle,  their  mother  the  duchess 
is  at  home  alone,  and  when  they  enter  the  hall  she  said — 'Barons, 
are  ye  noble  knights  ?  for  ye  seem  to  me  to  be  more  like  hermits 
and  penitents ;  nevertheless,  whatever  you  require  shall  be  at 
your  service,  for  the  love  of  God  who  is  to  judge  the  world,  and 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  protect  my  four  sons  whom  I  have  not 
seen  these  ten  years,  last  February.' — ^Renaud  asks  how  that  is ; 
the  duchess  tells  them  their  own  story  and  looks  at  Renaud,  who 
feels  all  his  blood  tremble  in  his  veins.  The  duchess  beholds 
Renaud  change  colour ;  she  looks  in  his  face,  recognises  a  scar 
there  which  he  had  from  a  child^  and  cries,  '  Renaud,  if  ye  are 
he  indeed,  why  conceal  yourself?  Fair  son,  I  conjure  you  by 
God  the  Lord  of  all,  if  you  are  Renaud,  tell  me  so  instantly.' 
As  Renaud  hangs  down  his  head  and  weeps,  the  duchess  has  no 
more  doubt,  but  bursting  into  tears,  with  arms  thrown  up— ftrooe 
leveSy — goes  and  kisses  her  child  and  his  brothers  one  after  the 
other,  an  hundred  times  at  least;  then  she  clothes  them  and 
feasts  them,  and  sits  by  her  sons  with  tearful  eyes  while  they  eat 
venison  and  flying  fowl,  and  drink  wine  and  spiced  wine  (claret)  in 
large  cups.  Upon  this  enters  the  Duke  Aymon,  who  came  home 
from  hunting,  where  he  had  taken  four  stags  after  hard  chase,  he 
sees  the  four  men  at  table,  '  Dame,  who  are  these  men  ?  they  look 
like  penitents.'  *  Sire,'  says  the  Duchess,  *  these  are  your  sons 
whom  you  have  harassed  so,  let  them  stay  here  the  night,  they 
shall  go  in  the  morning  at  early  dawn,  I  do  not  know  if  ever  in 
my  life  I  shall  see  them  ^ain.'  When  the  Duke  heard  this  he 
turned  red  with  anger,  he  put  on  a  stem  countenance  and  made 
a  most  characteristic  speech,  full  of  the  most  savage  instincts  of 
the  age.  '  Children,  it  is  ill  for  you  to  have  come  here :  what 
do  you  want  of  me  ?  Are  there  no  knights  and  men  at  arms  to 
take  and  hold  at  ransom  ?  no  men  of  religion,  clerks  and  priests, 
and  fat  monks,  who  are  white  on  the  ribs  and  buttocks,  who 
have  livers  and  lungs  buried  in  fat,  and  tender  flesh  and  fat 
kidneys,  finer  are  these  to  eat  than  swan  or  peacock.  Go  and 
break  into  their  abbeys  and  ruffle  them  without  stint  Those 
who  give  you  of  their  substance,  let  them  have  peace,  but  those 
who  will  not  let  them  be  roasted  with  fire  and  embers.  May 
God  confound  me  if  a  roasted  monk  is  not  better  than  mutton. 
Out  of  my  hall ;  clear  out  of  my  donjon*  You  shall  not  get  a 
spear's  worth  from  me.'  If  it  had  been  any  other  man  than 
Kenaud's  father  who  had  spoken  this,  he  had  struck  his  head  from 
his  trunk ;  as  it  was,  he  looked  often  at  his  sword,  half  drew  it 
once,  and  was  about  to  jump  to  his  feet,  when  his  brother  stopped 
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him.  *  For  the  love  of  God  let  be ;  in  good  and  evil  one  must 
love  one's  father ;  if  he  commits  folly  we  must  put  up  with  it* 
After  an  angry  retort  of  Renaud  the  Duke's  anger  abates,  and  he 
says  to  Renaud,  *  Fair  son,  you  are  a  brave  fellow ;  in  all  the 
world  there  is  not  your  equal.'  Then  he  tells  his  sons  to  do  as 
they  will,  to  take  what  they  like  of  his  gold  and  silver,  of  his 
horses,  palfreys,  and  destriers,  of  his  hauberks,  helms,  and  spears, 
of  his  pelisses  of  sable  and  ermine — du  vair  et  du  ^rm— only  he 
will  not  look  on,  he  will  go  out  while  they  equip  themselves  in 
order  to  keep  his  oath  to  Karl ;  he  cannot  stay  with  them,  he 
must  leave  them  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  has  taken  no 
oath  against  them.  The  aged  father  is  driven  to  more  singular 
subterfuges  still  at  the  siege  of  Renaud's  castle  of  Montauban, 
when  his  sons  are  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  famine,  and 
where  under  pain  of  losing  his  head  he  has  been  constrained  by 
Karl  to  erect  mangonels  and  catapults,  and  rain  down  missiles 
day  and  night  into  the  famished  fortress.  Renaud  finding  his 
state  hopeless,  goes  and  seeks  his  father  under  the  walls  and 
explains  their  necessity.  The  old  man  says  he  must  still  be 
true  to  his  oath  and  give  him  nothing ;  but  his  lent  is  full  of 
good  things  to  eat  and  drink,  let  Renaud  go  there  and  help 
himself  and  carry  away  what  he  can  while  he  looks  another  way. 
On  the  next  morning  he  assembles  his  most  trusty  followers 
together  and  explains  the  straits  his  sons  are  in,  and  begs  them 
every  morning  to  throw  into  the  castle  by  means  of  his  engines, 
not  the  pitiless  missives  they  were  accustomed  to  despatch,  but 
slaughtered  hogs — *  bacons ' — and  vessels  of  wine. 
^  Through  all  the  monotonous  single  combats,  ambuscades, 
pitched  battles,  and  incidents  with  which  the  poem  abounds, 
Renaud  (Reinhold)  stands  forth  as  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racter ;  his  courage,  his  impetuosity,  his  quick  sense  of  insult,  his 
hatred  of  treachery,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends  and  relations,  his 
love  of  his  brave  steed  Baiart,*  and  his  fidelity  in  spite  of  all  his 
sufferings  to  his  feudal  attachment  to  Karlemaine,  except  when 
carried  away  by  sudden  passion,  were  just  the  qualities  to  make 
him  the  hero  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  he 
was  as  popular  in  France  as  the  Cid  in  Spain,  and  his  brother 
outlaw  Robin  Hood  in  England.  If  Renaud  continues  to  war 
against  his  feudal  chief,  it  is  because  he  cannot  break  faith  with 
his  friends,  because  he  can  accept  no  conditions  of  peace  which 

*  Baiart  has  qaite  a  human  sympathy  with  his  master,  and  is  endowed  with 
gupematural  powers.  On  one  occasion  when  abont  to  run  a  match,  he  feigns 
lameness  in  order  to  further  his  master's  plans.  At  another  he  wakes  up  the 
brothers  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  surprised  by  ambuscade.  They  all  live  on 
his  blood  at  one  time. 
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do  not  include  all  his  followers,  and  especially  Maugis,  his 
cousin,  a  sort  of  necromantic  warrior,  who  several  times  succeeds 
by  cunning,  or  by  the  aid  of  magic,  in  placing  Karl  in  a  most 
ridiculous  position.  Thus,  knowing  how  much  Karl  detested  him, 
on  one  occasion  Maugis  visits  Karl  in  his  tent  in  the  disguise  of  a 
palmer,  and  feigning  great  sickness,  by  aid  of  some  invented  story 
of  a  prescription  of  an  Eastern  doctor,  who  has  told  him  that  be 
will  never  recover  until  he  has  been  fed  with  peacock's  flesh  from 
the  hand  of  a  king,  works  on  the  goodnature  of  the  Emperor  to 
cut  up  a  peacock  for  him  and  feed  him  like  a  child  with  his  own 
hand,  chuckling  inwardly  all  the  time  at  the  idea  of  the  rage 
the  Emperor  will  be  in  when  he  discovers  that  he  has  been  thus 
meekly  feeding  the  enemy  he  hates  most  in  the  world.  On 
another  occasion  he  throws  Karl  into  a  sleep  and  transports  him 
into  the  midst  of  the  castle  he  is  besieging,  and  then  takes 
himself  oflF,  as  the  chief  cause  of  continued  warfare.  The 
generosity  which  Renaud  displays  on  this  occasion,  brings  about 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  Renaud  is  allowed  to  depart  as  a 
pilgrim  with  Maugis  to  the  Holy  Land  to  do  penance  for  the 
past.  There  tHey  do  battle  with  the  Saracens.  On  their  return  to 
Europe,  Maugis  settles  down  as  a  hermit,  and  Renaud  at  last 
retires  also  from  the  world  and  the  feudal  state  which  surrounds 
him,  leaves  his  castle  in  disguise,  and  works  as  a  common  porter 
for  the  masons  employed  in  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Cologne.  The  master-mason  was  astonished  at  his  prowess  as  a 
carrier  of  stones  and  offers  him  twelve  *  deniers'  a  day, 

*  Car  ains  ne  vi  el  mont  nul  si  tres  bon  ouvrier.' 

Renaud,  however,  would  take  but  one  *  denier,'  just  sufficient 
to  buy  bread,  and  his  fellow  -  workmen  enraged  at  this 
contempt  of  their  notions  of  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
formed  a  sort  of  '  Trades  Union '  against  him  to  put  him  to 
death. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  a  poem  of  a  very 
different  character ;  for  of  all  the  romances  of  the  Carlovingian 
cycle  *  Berte  aus  grans  Pies '  is  the  most  modem  in  feeling  and 
perfect  in  construction,  and  the  story  is  of  really  touching  interest 
and  delicately  and  artistically  wrought  out  Older  romances  of 
this  title  doubtless  existed,  for  the  romance  as  we  now  possess  it 
was  the  work  of  '  Le  Roi  Adenes ' — ^his  title  Le  Roi  simply  noti- 
fying that  he  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  confraternity 
of  Menestiers  of  the  time,  a  sort  of  chef  d'orchestre  in  fact 
*  Berte '  is  nearly  the  latest  of  all  the  cycle,  being  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  13th  century.  Adenes  was  a  Fleming,  and  was  bom 
about  1240.    His  poetic  talent  introduced  him  earl  vjn  life  to  the 
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notice  of  Henri  III.  Due  de  Brabant,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts. 
After  the  tleath  of  the  latter  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Guy 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  there  Marie  de  Brabant,  daughter  of  his 
patron  the  Due  de  Brabant,  took  charge  of  Adenes'  worldly 
prospects.  He  followed  the  Princess  to  Paris,  when  she  married 
Philip  III.,  and  it  was  at  her  suggestion  that  he  executed  various 
poetic  works  of  which  '  Cleomades  *  was  the  largest ;  none  of 
them,  however,  equal  *  Berte '  in  poetic  skill  or  pathetic  interest 
*  Bertha,'  the  mother  of  Charlemagne,  has  retained  a  pro- 
verbial celebrity  both  in  France  and  Italy,  as  evidenced  by 
the  expressions  *  du  temps  que  Berthe  filait,'  *  non  es  piii  tempo 
che  Iferta  filava.'  Her  statue  is  to  be  discovered  among  the 
statues  adorning  the  west  fronts  of  many  of  the  great  cathedrals 
of  France,  but  always,  alas!  distinguished  by  large  feet.  Her 
statue,  in   popular   language,  has   been   known   as  that  of  the 

*  Reine  Pedauque '  {pes  oc€e\  the  *  goose-footed  queen  ; '  *  and  at 
TouUuse  people  swore  *  par  la  quenouille  de  la  Reine  Pedauque,' 
and  her  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  among  the  Royal  sepulchres  at 
Saint  Denis  before  the  Jacobins  disturbed  the  ashes  of  so  many 
kings  and  queens  in  1793,  and  broke  up  their  tombs.  Bertha's 
ashes  had  lain  undisturbed  since  783,  for  1100  years,  in  a 
sarcophagus  with  the  inscription  *  Berta  mater  Caroli  Magni.' 

It  were  to  be  desired,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  fact  of  Bertha 
having  had  large  feet  had  been  suppressed,  but  in  every  other 
respect  her  person  was  charming,  and  her  character  was  winning 
and  delightful.  She  was,  according  to  the  romance,  the  daughter 
of  Floire,  King  of  Hungary,  and  of  his  wife  Blanchefieur,  a  model 
of  excellence  and  virtue.  The  Hungarians  and  th^  trench  were, 
says  the  romance,  in  those  days,  firm  allies ;  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  Hungarian  Court  to  send  their  children  to  Paris  to  learn 
French,  and  moreover,  in  past  time,  they  had  fought  as  allies 
against  the  Arabs,  ^  S'aidoient  li  uns  I'autre  contre  les  Arabis.' 

Pepin  made  proposals  of  marriage  for  Bertha,  and  when  the 
arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  complete  the  King  Floire 
dismissed  his  daughter  with  many  tears  and  much  fatherly 
advice ;  telling  her  to  be  like  her  mother ;  to  be  neither  severe 
nor  bitter  with  the  poor,  but  sweet  and  gentle;  of  frank 
demeanour,  so  that  her  goodness  might  appear  both  to  God 
and  the  world,  for  he  who  does  no  good  in  the  end  pays  for  it 

*  Never  more  beautiful  woman  than  you  did  king  or  emperor 
behold.  I  commend  you  to  God,  who  is  a  true  governor,  that 
he  may  watch  over  you  ever  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  flesh.' 

*  It  18  suggested  by  a  French  archseologist  that  the  large-footed  lady  scnlptared 
on  the  west  front  of  French  cathedrals  may,  after  all,  be  the  Qneen  of  Saba,  who 
is  said  in  the  Talmud  to  have  had  surpassing  hands,  bat  very  big  feet 
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*•  Fille,  ce  dist  11  rois,  reBBomblez  voire  mere ; 
Ne  Boicz  yers  les  povres  ne  dure  ne  amere, 
Mais  douce  et  debonnaire  et  de  francbe  matero, 
Si  qn'a  Dien  et  au  si^cle  la  bonte  de  vous  pere ; 
Or  oil  qui  bieu  ne  fait  eu  la  fin  le  compere. 
One  plus  bele  de  vous  ne  vit  rois  n'emperere. 
Je  vous  comant  a  Dieu  qui  est  vrais  govemere, 
Qui  en  ame  et  en  cor  en  soit  toi\jours  gardere/ 

The  Queen  Blanchefleur  accompanied  her  daughter  part  of  the 
way,  and  after  a  pathetic  parting  sent  her  onwards  in  charge  of 
Margiste,  an  old  attendant,  and  Aliste  her  daughter,  generally 
called  in  the  poem  la  Servej  with  various  opprobrious  epithets. 
Aliste  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  Berthe,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  troubles  the  latter  had  to  undergo. 

When  Berthe  arrived  in  Paris  the  bells  rang  lustily,  the  streets 
were  hung  richly  with  cloth  and  strewed  with  grass  and  rushes^ 
the  ladies  were  all  dressed  in  their  richest  attire,  and  the  capital  wad 
glittering  with  jewels  and  wealthy  display.  The  marriage  took 
place  with  all  due  solemnity,  but  on  die  night  of  the  wedding 
Margiste  persuaded  Berthe,  by  a  cunningly-devised  tale,  to  absent 
herself  from  the  bed  of  her  husband,  and  contrived  to  put  her 
daughter  in  her  place,  and  Berthe  was  given  over  into  the  hands 
of  two  ruffians  with  injunctions  to  take  her  into  the  forest  of 
Mans  and  make  away  with  her.  The  two  ruffians  take  the 
queen  off  to  the  forest,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  bravoes  who 
quarrel  about  the  fate  of  the  ^  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  so  here  one  of 
these  takes  compassion  on  the  poor  lady,  and  the  two  fall  into 
dispute  about  the  £ate  of  Berthe.  While  they  are  .fighting 
Berthe  takes  flight  through  the  forest,  where  she  passed  a  night 
of  wretchedness  and  terror,  trembling  at  the  howling  of  wolves 
and  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  flying  hither  and  thither  in  fear  and 
bewilderment  In  the  morning  she  arrives,  wearied  and  faint- 
ing, and  torn  with  briars,  at  a  hermit's  lodge,  with  a  door  and  a 
little  wicket,  and  a  wooden  mallet  to  knock  with.  She  knocks 
and  the  hermit  looks  out,  sees  a  fair  lady,  and  at  this  makes 
a  cross  before  his  face  and  asks  her  if  she  comes  from  God  or 
the  devil. 

*  Devant  son  vis  fit  croix,  puis  lui  a  demand^, 
S'ele  estoit  de  par  Dieu,*  moult  Ten  a  oonjur^.^ 

*  Sir,'  she  says,  *  I  am  but  a  woman,  pleine  de  povreti,  let  me 
come  in,  and  I  will  tell  you  everything.'  *  Fair  lady,'  says  the 
hermit,  *  neither  in  winter  nor  in  summer  can  I  let  any  woman 
enter  here ;  such  is  the  order  our  superiors  have  laid  down  many 

•  De  par  Dieu,    De  parte  Dei,    Like  Depar  fe  rot,    De  parte  regis. 
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years  ago/  When  Berthe  heard  him  she  wept  softly — tendrement 
a  plore.  The  hermit  saw  how  worn  out  she  was,  and  offered  her 
some  of  his  bread,  which  was  black  and  full  of  straw — noirs  ert  et 
pleine  de  pailles,  Berthe  took  the  bread  and  wished  God  might 
repay  him,  but  she  was  so  faint  she  could  not  eat  any  of  his 
bread :  *  not  even  one  single  morsel  did  she  swallow/ 
*  Nes  un  tout  senl  morsel  n'en  a-ele  aval^/ 

The  hermit  sighed  at  seeing  this ;  he  could  not  help  it ;  he  had 
tears  in  his  eyes.  She  seemed  to  him  to  come  *  de  bonne  part  * 
from  God  and  not  from  the  devil.  He  would  have  taken  her 
into  his  cell  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not,  he  was  so  loyal  to  the 
rules  of  his  order. 

*  n  avait  le  oner  si  plain  do  loyant^.' 

^Bde^ — fair  one,'  says  the  good  man,  *  be  not  cast  down,  I  will 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Take  your  way  to  the  house  of  Master 
Simon  and  his  wife,  they  live  not  far  off  and  arc  good  people, 
steady  and  of  good  reputation ;  I  never  knew  better  people  by 
my  hope  of  salvation — si  eoit  m  'ame  saisie.*  The  hermit  pointed 
out  the  way  with  tears  of  compassion  in  his  eyes,  and  Berthe 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house  of  Master  Simon.  She  met, 
however,  Master  Simon  in  the  way,  who,  seeing  so  fair  a  lady  in 
such  piteous  plight,  with  her  dress  all  torn  by  the  thorns,  and 
hearing  her  speak  so  sweetly,  was  much  touched,  so  that  the 
watersprings  of  his  heart  came  down  upon  his  face — 

*  Bien  semble  gentil  fame,  moult  gran  piti6  Tepxprent, 
Si  que  Teaue  du  cuer  but  sa  £EM)e  en  descent,' 

and  he  asked  Berthe  whence  she  comes.  Now  Berthe,  in  a  fit  of 
terror  and  anguish,  during  the  night  when  the  storm  beat  upon 
her  and  the  noise  of  wild  beasts  was  all  around  her,  had  vowed 
to  God  that  if  she  escaped  she  never  would  disclose  her  real 
position,  but  pass  as  a  woman  of  mean  condition.  So  she 
answers,  she  is  from  Alsace,  and  has  run  away  from  home,  from 
a  cruel  step-mother.  Simon  then  takes  her  home  to  his  house, 
and  says,  ^  Wife,  look  what  a  present  I  make  you ! ' 

'  Dame  1  esgardez,  faii-il,  dont  je  vons  Mb  present' 

Master  Simon's  wife- Constance,  and  his  two  daughters  Ysabel 
and  Ayglente,  all  come  round  Berthe,  and  bring  her  before  the 
fire,  and  chafe  her  cold  hands  and  feet,  ^  soigneusementj  with 
tearful  compassion,  and  bring  her  something  to  eat  But  she 
had  suffered  so  much  in  the  wood  she  could  eat  nothing,  but 
only  drawing  close  to  the  fire,  said  *God  bless  the  hermit,  it 
was  so  cold  in  the  forest  where  it  rains  and  blows.'     Constance 
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and  Simon  and  their  daughters  are  filled  with  renewed  pity  for 
poor  Berthe,  and  did  what  they  could.  Master  Simon,  who  was 
no  villein  at  heart,  put  down  a  carpet  and  white  matting  under 
her  feet,  and  they  bring  warm  cloths  and  put  them  in  her  bosom. 

*  Constance,'  says  Master  Simon,  '1  am  sure  she  must  be  hungry.' 

*  Master,'  says  Constance,  *  she  shall  eat,  by  the  body  of  St. 
Germain.'  '  Lady,'  says  Berthe,  *  I  would  sooner  go  to  bed ; 
I  cannot  eat,  my  heart  is  so  faint' 

On  the  following  days  she  recovered,  and  won  the  fisiTour  of 
everybody  in  the  house  by  her  gentle  manner,  while  the  daughters 
grew  especially  attached  to  her  and  marvelled  at  her  skill  with 
her  needle,  which,  when  they  first  discovered,  they  both  ran  off 
at  once  to  their  mother  to  tell  her  what  a  wonderful  needlewoman 
Berthe  was.  So  Berthe  finds  active  occupation  with  her  tapestry, 
and  in  goipg  daily  with  her  Psalter  and  her  '  Heures '  to  the 
church  hard  by,  where  she  always  prays  for  her  father  and 
mother  far  away,  and  especially  for  King  Pepin,  that  God  will 
keep  him  from  pride  and  folly. 

*  Pour  le  roy  Pepin  proio,  celui  n'onblie  mie 
Qui  Dame  Dieu  le  gart  d*orgaeil  et  de  folie.' 

Meanwhile  the  hateful  Servian  woman — *  child  of  a  bad  mother, 
may  the  Sacrament  choke  her  1  * — 

'  La  Serve  de  putain  que  le  cors  Dieu  cravente,' 

who  was  reigning  in  her  stead,  was  making  herself  daily  more 
and  more  hateful  to  both  high  and  low ;  all  her  care  was  to  collect 
money,  and  as  for  the  poor  they  cursed  her  night  and  day.  She  put 
taxes  on  everything,  and  taxed  everybody,  and  when  they  could 
not  pay  seized  everything  they  had.  In  ignorance  of  all  this, 
after  some  years,  Blanchefleur  was  seized  with  an  irresistible 
longing  to  see  her  daughter  once  more,  and  leaving  the  King 
Floire  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  government,  she  set  out  for 
Paris  and  entered  France,  but  what  was  her  surprise  to  find 
herself  received  with  marks  of  loathing  and  detestation  on  all  sides, 
and  this  on  account  of  her  daughter : — curses  fell  thick  around 
her ;  '  May  her  soul  be  carried  off  to  hell,  since  she  brought  forth 
such  a  queen  as  lords  it  over  us,  and  thus  distresses  us  with  her 
foul  way  of  living;  and  he  who  begot  her,  may  his  soul  be 
accursed  1 ' 

When  Blanchefleur  knows  of  this  she  exclaims,  *  God  1  how 
can  this  be  ?  whence  comes  such  a  diabolical  state  of  things  ?  it 
cannot  be  my  daughter  Berthe,  who  was  so  well  brought  up, 
and  of  good  birth  and  ancient  ancestry  by  both  father's  and 
mother's  side.' 

As  the  unhappy  Queen  Blanchefleur  continues  her  journey, 
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ainid  a  population  all  casting  maledictions  upon  her,  a  peasant 
rushes  forward  and  seizes  her  horse  by  the  bridle.  ^  Dame,  have 
mercy  on  me  for  God's  sake.  I  have  to  complain  of  your 
daughter.  I  had  but  one  horse,  which  earned  my  bread  for  me ; 
with  that  I  nourished  myself  and  my  wife  Margerie,  and  my  little 
children,  who  are  now  dying  of  hunger ;  and  that  has  been  taken 
from  me.'  The  queen  redresses  his  wrongs  as  best  she  can, 
and  arrives  at  the  king's  palace,  where  the  false  queen  and  her 
mother  are  in  great  consternation.  The  old  mother  proposes  to 
poison  Blanchefleur;  the  daughter  is  for  packing  up  her  ill- 
gotten  treasure  and  flying  away  with  a  male  accomplice  to  Sicily. 
They  do  not  agree  upon  what  is  to  be  done,  but,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  determine  that  the  false  queen  shall  be  put  to  bed 
with  a  feigned  sickness,  and  the  windows  curtained  up  so  that 
the  queen  shall  not  be  able  to  see  the  features  of  the  impostor. 
Blanchefleur,  after  some  successful  attempts  to  oppose  her  en- 
trance into  the  closed  room,  at  length  forced  her  way  to  the 
bedside  of  her  supposed  daughter.  *  Great  fear  had  the  Servian, 
more  than  I  can  tell  you.  All  her  body  was  in  a  tremble  :  she 
had  no  fancy  for  laughing.' 

*  Grand  paour  ot  la  Serve,  plus  ne  vons  puis  dire, 
Trestout  11  cors  11  tremble,  n'ot  pas  talent  de  rire. 

After  first  greetings,  *  Mother,'  said  the  Serve,  *I  suffer  such 
pain  that  I  am  become  as  yellow  as  wax ;  the  doctors  say  the  light 
is  too  much  for  me,  and  that  nothing  is  worse  than  speaking 
thus.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  see  you.  How  I  long  to  behold  the 
king  my  father  I  But  leave  me  to  my  repose  and  Jesus  reward 
you.'  When  Blanchefleur  heard  the  Serve  speak  thus  she  felt 
a  pang  at  her  heart  *  So  aid  me,  God,'  she  cried,  *  who  never 
lies,  this  is  never  my  daughter  whom  I  find  here :  had  she  been 
half  dead,  by  the  body  of  St.  Remi,  she  would  have  kissed  and 
embraced  me.'  She  rushes  to  the  window,  tears  down  the 
curtain,  and  sees  at  once  it  is  not  her  daughter,  *  Haro  ! '  she 
cries,  ^  treason  \  treason !  this  is  not  my  daughter.  Alais !  woe  is 
me.  This  is  the  daughter  of  Margiste,  whom  I  brought  up. 
They  have  murdered  my  child  Berthe,  who  loved  me  so  dearly ! ' 

^Haro!  trai!  trai! 
Ce  n'est  pas  ma  fille  lasse  I  dolente  aimi ! 
C'est  la  fille  Margiste,  qu'avecques  inoi  nonrrf, 
Murdri  ont  men  enfant  Berte  que  m'amait  d/ 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  touching  passages  of  a  poem  which 
is  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  and  written  in  a  very  careful  and 
even  style. 

Berthe  is  of  course  discovered  after  a  time,  and  that  by  the 
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King  Pepin  himself,  when  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Mans.  Some 
little  difficulty  takes  place  on  account  of  her  faithful  adhesion  to 
her  vow  while  flying  by  night  through  the  forest,  but  in  the 
end  all  matters  are  wound  up  with  due  poetical  justice. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  romances  of  the  Carlovingian  cycle  it 
would  be  both  wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  give  a  similar 
analysis  to  those  which  we  have  already  given.  Some  of  them, 
like  *Garin  li  Loherain,'  ^Raoul  de  Cambrai,'  *Fierabras,' 
*  Huon  de  Bordeaux,'  *  Paxthenopex  de  Blois,'  *  Ogier  le  Danois,' 
and  a  few  others,  indeed  repay  a  more  attentive  study  than  could 
be  expended  on  the  rest,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  restrict  our 
notice  of  other  Chansons  to  such  passages  as  offer  any  striking 
particularity  of  manner  or  excellence  of  style. 

Of  all  the  cycle  ^Garin  li  Loherain'  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  in  point  of  style  and  truthfulness  of  description  of 
manners.  This  romance  we  include  in  the  Carlovingian  series, 
although  the  events  are  supposed  to  happen  in  the  time  of  Pepin. 
The  following  passage  is  very  noticeable  as  offering  a  glimpse 
of  the  domestic  life  of  a  vassal  of  the  11th  or  12th  century, 
besides  containing  some  fine  lines  of  verse. 

Begue,  the  Duke,  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  castle  of  Belin,  near 
Bordeaux,  and  near  him  the  fair  Beatrix  his  wife.  The  Duke 
kisses  her  on  the  mouth  and  on  the  cheek,  and  the  Duchess  smiles 
sweetly  as  he  does  so.  He  sees  his  children  running  up  through 
the  hall.  The  one  was  twelve  and  the  other  was  ten  years  of  age. 
With  them  were  a  troop  of  noble  boys  of  rank ;  he  sees  them 
run  the  one  to  the  other,  and  leap  and  sport  and  laugh  in  joy  ful- 
ness of  play.  The  Duke  sees  them  and  begins  nevertheless  to 
sigh  ;  ms  lady  observes  and  reasons  with  him.  *  Eh  1  mighty 
Duke,  why  such  mournful  thoughts  ?  you  have  gold  and  silver 
in  your  treasure  chests,  falcons  enough  have  you  on  perch,  and 
robes  of  sable  and  ermine,  and  mules  and  palfreys  and  hackneys, 
and  well  have  you  triumphed  over  all  your  foes.'  The  Duke 
replies :  *  Dame,  you  have  spoken  truth,  but  you  make  a  mis- 
take in  one  thing — wealth  does  not  consist  either  in  sable  or  ermine^ 
or  in  coined  moneys  mules  or  hackneys;  but  toeaUh  consists  in 
kindred  and  in  friends.  The  heart  of  a  man  is  worth  all  the  gold 
of  a  country. 

"  West  pas  ricTiaise  ne  de  vair  ne  de  gris^ 
Ne  de  deniers  de  murs  et  de  roncins. 
Mais  est  richoise  de  parens  et  damins  ; 
Li  euers  d'un  home  fxmt  tout  Vor  dun  pais.'' 

*  King  Pepin  has  settled  me  in  these  borders  where  I  have  no 
dear  kindred  near  me.     I  have  but  one  brother,  Garin  of  Lor- 
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raine ;  it  is  seven  years  since  I  saw  him ;  on  that  account  am 
I  full  of  sorrow,  uneasiness,  and  regret.' 

.  There  are  two  scenes  in  *  Garin  li  Loherain  '  highly  character- 
istic of  the  savage  natures  which  chivalry  had  not  yet  humanized ; 
one  of  them  is  where  Guillaume  de  Blancafort  has  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  outlaw  certain  friends  and  relatives  of  the  empress  ; 
the  latter  pleads  for  them,  but  in  vain ;  her  interference  irritates 
Pepin  so  much  that  he  strikes  her  on  the  face. 

This  relation  was  evidently  made  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
the  12th  century.  It  was  not  in  the  age  of  Queues  de  Bethune 
and  Chrestien  de  Troyes  that  one  could  have  represented  a  king 
of  France  striking  his  queen  in  the  face  till  the  blood  came. 

In  the  other  scene,  Garin  kills  his  adversary  in  a  combat 
before  the  Court,  and  then  throws  himself  on  the  body,  rips  it 
open  with  his  sword^  Froberge,  pulls  out  the  heart  with  both  his 
hands,  and  strikes  a'  cousin  of  the  dead  man  with  it  in  the  face, 
and  tells  him  he  can  salt  or  roast  it  as  he  pleases.  ^ 

The  combat  of  Roland  and  Olivier,  in  *  Gerard  de  Viane,* 
under  the  walls  of  Vienne,  in  sight  of  two  armies  looking  on 
while  their  champions  do  battle,  with  ^  la  belle  Aude '  likewise 
for  spectator — whose  feelings  are  torn  asunder  in  a  conflict  of 
emotion  as  brother  or  lover  seem  to  have  the  advantage — is  one 
of  the  finest  situations  in  all  epic  poetry. 

•  The  style  of  the  older  romances  is  generally  the  best.  *  Garin 
li  Loherain,'  *  Raoul  de  Cambrai,'  and  *  Gerard  de  Roussillon,' 
are  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable.  In  exemplification  we 
give  a  few  single  lines  from  *  Gerard  de  RoussUlon.'  The  first 
is  a  terse  admonition  to  a  suzerain  not  to  provoke  his  vassal 
unnecessarily,  for  '  no  man  is  in  so  good  a  way  that  he  cannot 
be  drawn  out  of  it :' — 

*  Nul  n'est  en  bon  chemin  que  Ton  bien  ne  desvoie.' 

So  also  the  following  line  is  expressive  of  the  hereditary 
hatreds  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  *  blood  revenge '  went  on 
accumulating  from  generation  to  generation.  Speaking  of  a 
fresh  death,  the  result  of  ancient  feud,  he  says,  *  Now  has 
ancient  bate  begotten  a  new  death  ! ' — 

*  Ad^  ha  vielle  haine  novele  morte  portee. 

So  too  these   lines   are  significant  of  an  age  when  generosity 
came  next  to  valour  among  the  virtues.     *Have  you  a  wealthy 

Erince  ?     However  great  be  his  riches,  if  he  have  not  generosity 
e  must  live  in  great  shame.' 

*  Eiches  princes  aves,  qui  avoir  ha  sans  conte ; 

S'il  ne  set  qu'est  donner,  vivre  doit  ^  grande  hpnte.' 
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Another  unexceptionable  maxim  is  thus  tersely  expressed  :—> 
^  By  a  bad  king  is  many  a  free  man  brought  to  shame.' 
*  Far  maulvais  rois  est  maint  franc  horn  honni/ 

A  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  Carlovingian  cycle  of 
chansons  is  that  the  ancient  figure  of  Charlemagne  is  not 
represented  in  any  of  them — with  the  exception  of  the  *  Chan- 
son de  Roland' — with  a  majesty  at  all  corresponding  to  the 
gigantic  part  which  he  played  in  history.  Indeed,  even  in  the 
^  Chanson  de  Roland '  the  poet,  with  great  art,  leaves  his  great- 
ness to  be  surmised  by  indirect  descriptive  touches,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  grapple  directly  with  the  grandeur  of  so  mighty 
a  leader  of  men. 

The  *  contenant  Jier,*  the  stem  regard  of  Karl,  is  one  of  the 
attributes  which  occur  most  constantly,  and  this  feature  of  his 
appears  most  to  have  struck  his  contemporaries  and  to  have 
lived  long  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Thus  the  Monk  of 
St.  Gall  says,  in  speaking  of  an  unfortunate  reply  of  a  bishop 
to  the  Emperor,  *  At  this  insolent  word  the  Emperor  regarded 
him  with  such  flaming  eyes  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  struck  with  lightning.'  Au  vis  fier  is  the  constant  epi- 
thet of  Karl  in  the  *  Chansons.'  In  the  *  Reali  di  Francia,' 
the  immense  Italian  compilation  made  from  these  Carlovingian 
chansons  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  quality  occurs 
frequently.  *He  was  so  stern  in  countenance  and  look  that 
no  one  could  see  him  without  lowering  the  eyes.'  In  a  chanson^ 
called  ^Charlemagne  a  Constantinople,'  describing  a  fictitious 
pilgrimage  of  Charlemagne  to  the  East,  this  feature  is  drama- 
tically brought  into  play.  A  Jew  enters  a  church,  and  sees 
Karl  with  his  twelve  peersL  As  soon  as  he  saw  Karlemaine 
he  began  to  tremble,  so  haughty  was  his  countenance.  He 
nearly  fell  as  he  turned  and  fled.  He  mounted  the  marble  stairs 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  Patriarch,  and  said  to  him,  ^  Go,  sir,  to 
the  church,  and  make  ready  the  font ;  straightway  will  I  be 
baptised.  I  saw  twelve  Counts  enter  the  church,  with  them  a 
thirteenth.  Never  saw  I  such  a  form  1  By  my  troth,  it  is  God 
in  person.     He  and  the  twelve  apostles  are  come  to  visit  you  1 ' 

In  the  ^  Chanson  de  Roland,'  however,  his  moral  grandeur  is 
equal  to  his  visible  aspect  He  is  severe  and  gentle,  valiant  and 
pradent;  the  sagest  in  council  and  the  boldest  in  combat;  grave 
and  majestic  as  king,  yet  affectionate  and  tenderhearted  to  his 
friends.  But  the  great  Emperor,  with  the  lion  look  and  wise 
in  council — the  worthy  chief  of  a  crowd  of  mighty  barons — 
becomes  entirely  supplanted  in  the  later  cliansons  by  a  ridiculous 
mannequin  impotent  before  the  audacity,  prowess,  and  politic 
skill  of  his  barons.  ^         t 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  that  the  Karl  of  tlie  second 
cycle  is  no  longer  the  Karl  of  the  *•  Chanson  de  Roland/  but 
that  the  last  contemptible  representatives  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  have  defaced  in  the  minds  of  ike  jongleurs  the  majestic 
portrait  of  the  great  Emperor. 

Indeed,  not  even  in  his  own  day  was  it  possible  that  the 
stupendous  genius  of  Charlemagne  could  be  at  all  compre- 
hended by  his  contemporaries ;  and  perhaps  he  is  the  only  great 
man  about  whom  posterity  can  really  complain  that  history 
has  not  preserved  sufficient  details  to  enable  it  to  render  him 
justice. 

Among  the  four  great  kings  of  men  who  have  existed — Alex- 
ander, Csesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon — both  in  natural  genius 
and  in  services  rendered  to  civilization  Charlemagne  far  sur- 
passes his  three  rivals.  These  had  the  advantage  of  appearing  in 
ripened  periods  of  civilization,  when  the  accumulated  treasures 
and  wisdom  of  a  glorious  past  were  open  to  them,  and  the  mate- 
rials for  empire  and  dominion  were  ready  to  their  hands.  But 
Charlemagne  stands  alone  in  history  as  a  creator  and  founder  of 
a  new  order  of  civilization,  besides  being  engaged,  during  a  long 
reign  of  forty-seven  years,  in  incessant,  terrible,  and  successful 
warfare  against  the  immense  forces  of  heathenism  and  barbarism 
which  threatened  on  all  sides  the  nascent  and  struggling  interests 
of  humanity.  The  glory  of  Charlemagne  is  that,  by  the  prophetic 
inspiration  of  genius,  he  saw  what  work  posterity  required  of 
him,  and  that  he  spent  his  life  and  the  resources  of  his  empire 
without  rest  in  its  service.  He  was  no  vulgar  conqueror,  fighting 
for  the  mere  sake  of  conquest ;  but  his  life  of  warfare  was  forced 
upon  him  by  necessity,  and  he  represented  the  Spirit  of  Order 
reducing  the  elements  of  chaos  and  destruction  to  obedience  and 
clearing  the  theatre  of  modern  society  from  the  savage  antagonists 
of  the  civilizing  agents  of  humanity.     He  felt  that  with  him 

^  Magnus  ab  integro  s»cloram  nascitur  ordc' 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  unwearied  champion  of  Chris- 
tianized Germany — of  that  half  of  the  stubborn  and  mighty  race 
which  had  so  long  scorned  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  civilization,  but 
which  had  at  length  accepted  it — against  their  still  more  stub- 
born and  equally  indomitable  kindred  who  still  fanatically 
clung  to  the  worship  of  Odin  (a  religion  of  war  and  barbarism)  * 

and 

**  It  U  a  cnrions  and  yet  natural  reflection  that  in  the  fancy  of  the  people  Earl 
himself  snpplanted  Odin,  vhose  worship  he  overthrew ;  thus,  in  Hesse,  he  has 
taken  possession  of  the  *  Mountain  of  Odin'  {Chxden^berg,  Wodensberg),  It  is  in 
that  mountain  that  he  sleeps  with  his  head  on  a  table,  and  his  white  beard  growing 

round 
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and  the  savage  customs  of  their  ancestors.  It  took  a  thirty- 
three  years'  war,  and,  as  a  final  resource,  measures  of  appalling^ 
ruthlessness,  such  as  wholesale  execution  and  the  transportation 
of  whole  nations  to  quell  the  almost  invincible  spirit  of  Odinism 
in  those  dauntless  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  barbarians.  But  in 
the  end  he  accomplished  it ;  and  this  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Papal  power  in  independence  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Lombards  were  the  great  achievements  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  reign.  All  his  other  tremendous  conflicts  with  Saracens, 
Avars,  Huns,  Slaves,  Serbs,  Bavarians,  and  Batavians,  were  but 
episodes  to  the  great  unceasing  battle  between  Karl  and  the 
Saxons.  The  eagle-like  rapidity  with  which  he  flew  from  one 
campaign  to  another  was  not  excelled  by  the  swiftest  movements 
of  Napoleon  himself,*  and  in  the  sheer  amount  of  work  done 
as  a  commander  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  was  ever  approached  ; 
and  our  admiration  for  this  is  increased  by  the  consideration  that 
it  was  all  work  done  in  the  cause  of  civilization. 

In  home  policy,  both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  founder  of 
learning,  art,  and  science,  he  was  equally  remarkable,  and  in 
them  he  was  assisted  by  a  great  man,  who  can  be  darkly  studied 
through  the  memorials  of  barbarous  documents — a  man  whom 
he  felt  to  be  alone  capable  of  comprehending  his  policy  and  the 
true  needs  of  civilization — ^the  Anglo-Saxon  Alcwyn  or  Alcuin. 
Alcwyn  was  of  the  great  school  of  Anglo-Saxon  priests  and 
apostles  who  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  Christianizing  of  Europe 
and  Germany,  of  the  school  of  the  Willibrods  t  Willehads,  Leo- 
fwyns  (St.  Lieuvin),  and  Winfrids  (St  Boniface).  Charlemagne 
met  Alcwyn  at  Parma  soon  after  his  accession,  and  at  once  recog- 
nised the  largeness  of  his  mind,  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and 
that  he  was  a  man  capable  of  comprehending  the  magnitude  of 
his  designs  and  the  true  interests  of  posterity,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  to  enlist  him  in  his  service.  He  entitled  him  throughout 
life  *  Magistrum^*  his  master ;  and  in  the  school  of  the  palace^ 

round  it ;  when  the  beard  has  grown  three  times  round  it.  the  end  of  the  world 
will  have  arrived.  This  myth  is  ingrafted  on  an  old  belief  of  Odin  worship,  when 
a  similar  legend  of  Odin  was  emblematic  of  the  retreat  of  the  sun  during  the 
winter  months.  So  also  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  became  Charles'  wain : 
—the  KaarUcagen  having  before  been  the  wain  of  Odin. 

*  Thus  in  the  years  775-776,  after  a  terrible  campaign  agunst  the  Saxons  in 
the  summer  of  775,  Karl  hears  that  the  Lombards  are  revolted,  and  that  the  Papal 
authority  is  in  danger.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  Pope  he  departs  from  the 
Weser  with  his  leudea  and  all  his  oflBcers  of  state,  descends  upon  Friuli,  puts 
down  the  Lombard  revolt,  establishes  Frank  governors  in  all  the  towns  of  iFpper 
Italy  ;  then  departs  as  swiftly  as  he  came,  and  is  present  at  the  Champ  de  Mai 
at  Worms  in  the  spring  of  776 ;  front  to  front  again  with  Witikind  and  the 
Saxons. 

t  St.  Willibrod  is  the  patron  saint  of  Utrecht ;  St  Lieuvin,  that  of  Ghent 

^  T   over 
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over  which  he  had  placed  Alcwyn,  he  did  not  disdain  himself  to 
come  and  sit  among  his  pupils.  With  the  aid  of  Alcwyn  he 
spared  no  pains  to  restore  in  France  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  knowledge  of  religion.  It  is  almost  impossible,  indeed, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  ardour  with  which  the  vigorous,  earnest, 
and  entirely  fresh  mind  of  Charlemagne  threw  himself  into  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  science.  *  Alcwyn,'  says  Eginhard,  *  was 
able  to  appease  in  some  measure  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
consumed  Karl,  but  never  to  wholly  satisfy  it.'  Alcwyn  became, 
in  the  expression  of  M.  Guizot,  for  Karl  *  a  sort  of  intellectual 
Prime  Minister.'  Nevertheless  Alcwyn,  older  than  Karl  and 
more  versed  in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  thought  it 
prudent  at  times  to  endeavour  to  modify  the  intensity  of  hope 
with  which  Karl  awaited  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  European 
mind  to  the  ancient  heights  of  intellectual  superiority.  *  It  does 
not  depend  on  you  or  me,'  he  wrote  to  him,  *to  make  a  Christian 
Athens  of  France.'. 

But  that  which  especially  distinguishes  Charlemagne,  and 
shows  his  real  inborn  genius,  is,  that  with  all  his  love  of  Latin, 
of  letters,  and  his  recognition  of  the  intellectual  eminence  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  he  aimed  at  no  imitative  phase  of  civi- 
lization, but  at  something  essentially  new,  something  truly 
Frank  and  German.  Thus,  he  caused  a  German  grammar  to  be 
compiled ;  and  he  gave  to  the  months  and  to  the  winds  names 
— not  derived,  however,  from  Rome,  as  later  times  have  done, 
but  names  of  pure  Frank  etymology ;  he  caused  a  collection  of 
Teutonic  war-songs  and  Teutonic  songs  and  ballads  to  be  made, 
which  celebrated  the  actions  of  former  chiefs — a  collection  un- 
happily not  now  in  existence,  but  which  doubtless  contained 
much  of  what  is  now  confused  together  in  the  *  Niebelungen,' 
whose  main  action  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  Merovingian 
history,  and  the  terrible  struggle  between  Fredegonda  and 
Bmnehilde.  Equally  characteristic  in  this  respect  was  his 
aversion  to  foreign  costumes,  his  adherence  to  the  national  dress, 
and  the  fact  of  his  never  having  worn  the  cklamys^  the  robe  in 
which  he  was  crowned  by  the  Pope,  but  twice  in  his  life.  No 
real  conception  of  the  politic  and  intellectual  grandeur  of  such 
a  chief  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chansons  de  Geste.  There  are 
documents,  however — the  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  of  St.  Gall,  and 
the  biography  of  Eginhard — which  help  to  place  him  more 
vividly  before  the  eyes,  both  as  he  was  represented  in  the  popular 
imagination  of  his  time,  and  in  his  real  manner  and  habit  as  he 
lived. 

We  learn  from  Eginhard  that  Charlemagne  was  of  a  powerful 
frame,  tall  and  well-  proportioned,  although  his  neck  was  some- 
what 
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what  short ;  that  his  hair  Was  abundant,  and  his  countenance 
frank  and  full  of  animation.  His  step  was  firm,  his  attitudes 
imposing,  but  his  voice  seemed  somewhat  weak  for  so  powerful 
a  body;  his  health  never  ceased  to  be  vigorous  except  during 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life ;  and  he  had  a  great  aversion  to 
being  doctoi^d.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  riding  and  hunting 
— ^like  all  the  Franks.  He  was  temperate  both  in  eating  and 
drinking,  especially  in  the  latter,  as  he  hated  drunkenness. 
During  dinner  he  liked  to  hear  music,  or  ballads  recited  by 
minstrels,  or  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  history,  and  especially 
of  the  works  of  St  Augustine.  He  was  accessible  to  demands 
of  justice  night  and  day :  he  was  fond  of  talking,  and  discoursed 
with  abundance  on  everything.  He  adhered  to  the  costume  of 
the  Franks,  and  disliked  foreign  costumes.  He  wore  a  linen 
shirt  next  lus  skin,  over  this  a  tunic  with  a  firinge  of  silk.  His 
chausses  were  bound  by  scarlet  bands  which  crossed  each  other 
over  his  thighs  and  legs ;  and  he  wore  buskins  of  gilt  leather 
with  long  laces.  In  the  winter  he  wore  a  large  robe  of  otter- 
skin.  His  sword  was  always  by  his  side,  and  the  hilt  and  belt 
were  either  gilt  or  silvered.  On  state  occasions  he  wore  a  robe 
of  stuff  of  gold,  and  his  buskins  were  enriched  with  precious 
stones ;  his  sash  was  fastened  with  a  gold  clasp ;  he  wore  a 
crown  of  gold,  which  was,  with  his  sword,  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  On  ordinary  occasions  his  costume  differed 
little  from  that  of  the  common  people. 

If  the  Chansons  de  Geste^  however,  add  little  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Charlemagne  himself,  it  is  to  them  that  historian,  archae* 
ologist,  and  philologist  must  turn  to  have  any  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  real  state  of  France  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries,  and  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  French  language. 
The  dead  recitals  of  the  Chronicles  tell  us  little  of  the  state  of 
society ;  but  here  we  have  feudalism  clothed  with  real  flesh  and 
blood,  animated  with  its  fiercest  passions,  and  illustrated  with 
many  a  trait  which  throws  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time. 

It  is  from  the  contemplation  of  the  state  of  society  among 
this  ruder  northern  race  of  the  langue  cToil  that  one  turns  with  a 
grateful  sense  to  that  which  engendered  the  sweet  songs  of  the 
langue  d*0Cy  in  which  the  sentiment  is  often  as  tender,  graceful, 
and  delicate  as  if  they  were  composed  yesterday,  and  in  which 
were  contained  in  germ  all  the  sweeter  graces  and  sensibilities 
of  chivalry  and  of  modern  life.*  It 

*  In  the  BongB  of  three  only  of  the  late  Trouv^res, — On^nes  de  Bethune,  the 
Ohatellain  de  Ooucy,  and  Thibaut  Connt  of  Champagne  and  King  of  Navarre,— 
are  to  be  found  strains  equal  in  [gentleness  of  thought  to  those  of  the  Southern 
Troubadours.    One  of  the  Chansons,  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  beginning 
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It  is  worth  while  observing  how  it  was  this  immense  body  of 
French  poetry  passed  out  of  sight,  so  as  to  be  quite  unknown 
until  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  first  place,  a  spurious  monkish 
compilation,  the  Chronicle  of  the  false  Turpin,  assisted  to  thrust 
the  *  Chanson  de  Roland '  into  obscurity.  This  chronicle  was 
forged  by  an  archbishop  of  Vienne,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella  into  repute.  This  same  archbishop,  on 
becoming  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.,  in  1090,  in 
order  to  give  his  own  compilation  more  importance,  anathema- 
tized all  the  existing  romances  of  the  trouvhres  about  Charle- 
magne, and  succeeded  in  coniligning  them  to  neglect,  and  in  thrusts 
ing  his  own  forgery  on  posterity  as  a  real  historical  document 
Then  came  the  immense  popularity  of  the  romances  of  Chrestien 
de  Troyes  and  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  which  were 
so  complete  an  embodiment  of  the  more  finely  developed  senti- 
ments of  a  new  generation,  for  whom  the  rough  manners  of  their 
ancestors  had  lost  its  charm.  Then  followed  an  age  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  power  declined  before  the  ascendancy  of  the 
civil — an  age  of  subtlety,  and  chicanery,  and  faithlessness; 
of  law  and  politics,  personified  in  the  relentless  figure  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  and,  for  that  generation,  the  subtle  allegories  and 
conceits  of  the  interminable  Roman  de  la  Rose,  formed  the  most 
congenial  reading — a  composition  long  preferred  by  the  most  ac- 
complished intellects  of  those  times  to  the  poem  of  Dante.  Sub- 
sequently, during  the  civil  convulsions  of  France,  and  the  desola- 
tion brought  about  by  the  English  wars,  the  mind  of  the  French 
underwent  a  fundamental  change,  out  of  which  the  very  language 
came  entirely  reminted,  and  ^e  old  French  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  supplanted  by  French  differing  in  no  point  of  con- 
struction or  declension  from  the  French  of  the  present  time. 
Carlovingian  legend,  however,  after  making  a  pilgrimage  through 
all  the  literature  of  Europe,  sprung  up  into  new  life,  not  in 
France,  but  in  Italy ;  and  in  a  more  universally  acceptable  and 
enduring  form  in  the  works  of  Pulci,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto. 

'  De  fine  amor  yient  seance  et  bont^ 
Et  amoors  yient  de  ces  dens  autres 
Tout  tres  sont  un  qui  bien  i  a  pense^ 
Ja  ne  seront  k  nnl  jour  depart^/ 
is  quoted  three  timee  by  Dante  in  his  Treatise  *  De  ynlgari  eloqnentift.' 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  composed  not  in  the  tongue  of  the;Tronbadoars  but  in 
that  of  the  TrouY^res. 

The  Trcuveres  were  for  the  loaigw  d*(nl  what  the  Trotibadaurs  were  for  the 
langue  d'oc ;  their  oflSce  was  trowr,  to  inyent— they  were  poets.  The  Jongleurs 
were  mere  reciters.  They  recited  the  chanson  in  the  market-piaces  of  towns  and 
in  the  halls  of  tiie  yassals,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  ffieUe  or  rebeck,  a  kind  of 
yiolin.    The  Neapolitan  huzarone  still  loyes  to  lie  on  the  Mole  at  Naples  and  listen 

XohiB  jongleur,  nn.n^n]r> 
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Art.  II.-^l.  Platonis  Euthydemus  et  Laches^  Prcefixa  est  Epistola 
ad  Senatum  Lugdunensem  Batavorum.  Auctore  Carolo  Bad- 
ham.  Londini,  item  Edinae,  Williams  et  Norgate.  Jena?, 
Fr,  Frommann.     1865. 

2.  Platonis  Convivium^  cum  Epistola  ad  Thompsomtm.  Edidit 
Carolus  Badham.  Londini  et  Edinae:  apud  Williams  et 
Norgate.     Jenae,  Fr.  Frommann.     1866. 

WHILE  the  place  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature 
in  a  liberal  education  has  been  vehemently  attacked 
and  successfully  defended,  the  actual  state  of  classical  learning 
has  scarcely  been  scrutinized  as  it  deserved.  Our  Universities 
and  public  schools — welcoming  in  some  cases,  or  compelled  to 
admit  in  others,  a  larger  infusion  of  exact  and  experimental 
science — have  yet  stood  firm  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
as  the  best  means  of  training  the  intellect  and  taste,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  life  as  the  origin  of  modem 
civilisation.  Their  attention,  however,  has  been  in  the  mean 
time  somewhat  withdrawn  from,  questions  that  once  excited  a 
keener  interest.  The  crisis,  when  an  insulting  enemy  is  to  be 
repulsed  from  our  bulwarks,  is  not  the  moment  for  undertaking 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  treasures  we  have  to  defend ;  and, 
in  vindicating  the  surpassing  worth  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
orators,  historians  and  philosophers,  we  have  too  hastily  assumed 
that  we  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  those  treasures  in 
themselves  really  are. 

It  was  not  thus  with  former  generations  of  scholars,  at  home 
or  abroad ;  nor  will  it  be  so  much  longer  widi  ourselves  if  we 
heed  those  symptoms  of  reviving  interest  in  sound  criticism,  to 
which  it  is  our  object  now  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
If  we  cannot  claim  for  our  subject  the  popular  interest  that  waits 
on  battles  waged,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  council  or 
the  field,  for  causes  in  which  the  passions  excited  are  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  principles  involved,  we  may  find  those  who 
are  content  to  sit  apart  on  the  hill  of  the  Muses,  in  thoughts 
more  eleyate.  Nor,  when  we  remember  that  the  principles  we 
have  to  explain  aflFect  the  condition  not  only  of  ancient  literature, 
but  of  all  the  books  that  are  the  daily  bread  of  our  minds,  do  we 
despair  of  obtaining  among  readers  trained  in  our  standard 
English  education  an  audience  fit  without  being  few. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  re-open  the  dispute  upon 
the  worth  of  classical  learning.  We  address  those  who  recognize, 
not  only  the  disciplinary  use  of  linguistic  studies,  but  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  thoroughly  the  public  history  and  polity. 
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and  the  private  life^  the  arts,  manners,  and  philosophy,  of  those 
nations  which  have  handed  down  to  us,  with  their  civilisation, 
the  undjing  memory  of  their  noble  deeds.  But  these  principles 
will  bear  scanty  fruit  if  we  are  imable  to  give  a  definite  answer 
to  the  plain  question — ^What  are  the  materials  of  this  highly- 
mlzed  knowledge ;  what  is  the  subject  matter  of  ancient  learning  ? 
The  remains  of  antiquity  are  of  two  kinds,  which  we  may  call 
monumental  and  literary.  The  former  comprise  the  relics  of 
architecture  and  engineering,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  minor 
works  of  art ;  the  latter,  books  and  inscriptions.  The  one  class 
of  works  attest  the  character  and  civilisation  of  their  creators  by 
the  appeal  they  make  to  the  sense  of  fitness,  utility,  and  beauty, 
common  to  human  nature;  the  other  speak  directly  to  our 
common  human  intelligence  through  the  organ  of  language.  To 
interpret  the  works  of  art,  to  measure,  compare,  scrutinize, 
and  discuss  in  journal  after  journal  and  memoir  after  memoir, 
their  minutest  details,  is  confessed  to  be  a  task  worthy  of  all  the 
combined  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  antiquarian.  But  when  the 
philologer  comes  forward  to  apply  the  like  processes  to  the  words 
and  phrases  and  rhythms  which  make  up  the  literary  relics  of 
antiquity,  he  is  met  with  scorn  as  a  trifler ;  his  art  is  denounced 
as  uncertain  in  its  results;  and  self-satisfied  indolence  proclaims 
that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language  and  texts  of  the  ancients 
is  enough  for  the  perception  of  their  meaning  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  beauties.  Let  the  common  rules  of  a  grammar,  sound 
or  unsound,  be  learnt  at  school ;  let  a  lexicon,  good  or  bad,  be 
always  at  hand,  and  the  self-styled  scholar  can  skim  over  a 
corrupt  text  in  ignorant  admiration,  despising  the  Dutch  drudge 
who  wastes  the  midnight  oil  on  the  hair-splitting  subtleties  and 
fruitless  conjectures  of  criticism. 

And  yet  it  is  from  these  Dutch  drudges  that  we  now  venture 
to  invite  English  scholars  \o  learn  as  our  fathers  learned,  and  not 
to  be  ashamed  to  replenish  our  lamps  from  the  same  oil  that 
filled  theirs  in  the  first  ages  of  revived  learning.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  authors  has  passed  through  three  stages, 
which  the  classical  student  may  be  excused  for  symbolizing  in 
imagery  likely  to  be  as  lasting  as  it  is  ancient.  First  comes  the 
golden  age  of  primeval  simplicity,  free  from  all  cares  of  criticism. 
The  destruction  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Turks,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  drove  a  multitude  of  Greeks  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  West,  bringing  with  them  many  a  copy  of  the  old  Greek 
authors.  Venice  offered  the  fugitives  the  shelter  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  whose  fleets  kept  the  Mohammedans  at  bay. 
From  this  centre  Greek  learning  spread  to  the  universities  of 
Europe ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  faction  thence  nicknamed 
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Trojans,  the  new  spring  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  minds  sated 
with  scholasticism,  and  only  scantily  supplied  with  the  lesser 
half  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Latin  authors.  Just  as  this 
source  was  opened,  the  invention  of  printing  came  in  to  secure  its 
perennial  diffusion ;  and  the  earliest  printers  were  too  eager  for 
the  spread  of  knowledge  to  be  critical  about  their  texts,  and  too 
confident  in  the  value  \pi  their  work  to  care  what  became  of  the 
manuscript  when  once  perpetuated  in  type.  Those  first  of 
learned  typographers,  the  Alduses,  printed  the  copies  which 
they  gathered  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they  had  been  the  auto- 
graphs of  Theocritus  or  Aristotle,  and  threw  them  away  when  done 
with  as  if  they  had  been  ^  copy '  of  the  most  ephemeral  matter* 
Thus  the  manuscript,  chosen  with  no  discrimination,  was  with- 
drawn for  ever  from  the  testing  processes  of  later  criticism.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  not  even  Aldine  care  and  learning  had 
availed  to  secure  books  thus  produced  from  a  host  of  faults, 
which  were  soon  multiplied  by  conjectural  emendations,  like  the 
heads  of  the  hydra  beneath  the  strokes  of  Hercules.  Of  this  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  Greek  scholarship  of  the  Italians^ 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  is  furnished  by  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger,  whose  unbounded  learning,  the  more  mar- 
vellous from  its  being  acquired  late  in  life,  was  marred  by  want 
of  critical  judgment,  as  much  as  his  wonderful  acumen  was  dis- 
torted by  unbounded  vanity  and  contempt  of  opposition. 

The  best  legacy  that  Scaliger  bequeathed  to  the  world  of 
letters  was  the  education  of  his  more  illustrious  son,  Joseph 
Justus  Scaliger.  Bom  on  August  4,  1540,  at  Agen,  on  the 
Garonne,  whither  his  father  had  removed  from  Italy,  he  went 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  Paris,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek.  Dissatisfied  with  his  progress  while  attending  the 
lectures  of  Adrian  Turnebus,  Scaliger  commenced*  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  own  room,  a  systematic  reading  of  the  Greek  authors, 
beginning  with  Homer.  Two  years  of  incessant  study  carried 
him  pretty  nearly  over  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature,  and 
this  close  uninterrupted  converse  with  the  ancients  laid  the  true 
foundation  of  that  critical  power  which  was  perfected  by  the 
studies  of  a  whole  life.  Scaliger's  invitation  to  the  Professorial 
Giair  in  the  University  of  Leyden  forms  the  great  epoch 
of  the  second  stage  of  European  scholarship;  and  the  eulogy 
is  scarcely  too  partial  which  has  been  pronounced  on  him  by 
the  living  scholar,  Cobet,  who  is  labouring  in  the  same  spirit 
in  the  same  University:  'videtur  mihi  paene  perfecti  critici 
imaginem  referre.' 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  galaxy  of  scholars,  such  as  Henri 
de  Valois,  Casaubon,  Salmasius,  Heinsius,  and  Gronovius,  who 
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laboured  in  the  same  field  of  critical  scholarship  in  France 
and  Holland,  to  trace  the  history  of  Classic  literature  in  our 
own  country.  While  the  Leyden  scholars  were  analysing 
Greek  texts,  the  scholars  of  Oxford  were  devoting  their 
wealth  to  maintain  the  cause  of  one  Stuart,  and  opposing  all 
the  force  of  passive  resistance  to  the  Romanising  inroads  of 
another.  It  was  not  till  the  new  settlement  gave  men  time  to 
breathe  again  that  the  seeds  sown  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  Holland, 
bore  fruit  in  England  in  the  labours  of  Richard  Bentley; 
and  even  then  the  great  ^controversy  on  Phalaris  attests  the 
utter  absence  in  one  University  of  the  spirit  of  criticism  which 
soon  fixed  its  head-quarters  in  the  other.  Bentley's  great  work 
— the  second  and  enlarged  '  Dissertations  on  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris'  (1699) — ^marks  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
the  epoch  of  the  second  or  critical  stage  of  English  scholar- 
ship. Dealing  as  we  are  with  principles  rather  than  details,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the 
vast  mass  of  information  on  every  part  of  ancient  history  and 
philology  compressed  within  the  limits  of  Bentley's  two  Dis- 
sertations. We  have  now  to  speak  of  them  as  the  works  which 
pointed  out  the  true  path  of  criticism,  and  founded  in  England 
a  philological  school  no  less  illustrious  than  that  of  Leyden. 
The  home  of  this  new  school  was  fixed  at  Cambridge  by  the 
appointment  of  Bentley  to  the  Mastership  of  Trinity  in  1700. 
Here  Bentley  found  a  congenial  occupation  in  remodelling  the 
University  Press,  and  gave  the  world  the  fruit,  not  only  of  his 
own  learning,  but  of  his  co-operation  with  continental  scholars, 
in  editions  and  critical  essays  too  well  known  to  scholars  to  need 
enumeration.  The  lamentable  disputes  into  which  he  plunged 
the  College  and  himself,  partly  from  his  reforming  zeal,  and 
partly  from  the  unbridled  arrogance  in  which  also  he  resembled 
the  Scaligers,  would  be  alien  to  our  subject,  but  for  the  curious 
fact  that  the  great  critic  contrived  to  delay  for  four  years  the 
execution  ;  of  the  Visitor's  sentence  of  deprivation  by  availing 
himself  of  a  manifest  error  in  the  text  of  the  College  statutes. 
The  example  may  serve  to  convince  the  most  *  practical '  men  of 
the  issues  that  sometimes  depend  on  the  state  of  a  text  This 
greatest  of  English  scholars,  the  prince  of  English  critics,  died 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1742.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  Con- 
tinental disciples  was  Valckenaer,  whose  comparison  of  the 
critical  power  of  detecting  truth  and  eliminating  error  to  the 
skill  of  the  mathematician,  may  help  us  to  understand  why  this 
school  found  its  most  congenial  seat  at  Cambridge. 

Among  the  greatest  services  that  the  ^  Epistola  ad  Millium/  and 
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the  ^  Dissertations  on  Phalaris '  rendered  to  classical  learning  was 
the  redeeming  the  history  of  the  Greek  drama  from  the  darkness 
of  micertainty  and  fable ;  and  Bentley  handed  down  the  study  and 
emendation  of  the  Greek  dramatists  as  a  sort  of  sacred  tradition 
to  the  Cambridge  school.  Here,  if  anywhere,  was  scope  for 
the  textual  criticism  of  which  he  had  set  the  example ;  for  of 
all  forms  of  composition,  dramatic  dialogue  is  one  of  the  most 
liable  to  corruption  by  copyists,  who,  even  if  they  could  see  the 
separate  meaning  of  each  speech,  continually  mistake  the  reflex 
light  that  they  dirow  upon  each  other,  and  so  ax«  ever  altering 
their  words,  cutting  them  into  arbilrary  lengths,  and  assigning 
them  to  the  wrong  persons;  while  the  choral  odes  have  been 
tampered  with  in  every  way  by  those  who  saw  in  them  neither 
sense  nor  metre.  It  was  just  a  century  after  the  publication  of 
Richard  Bentley's  first  ^  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,'  that  Richabd 
FoRSON  created  a  new  epoch  in  Greek  scholarship^  by  the  pre&ce 
to  his  edition  of  the  ^  Hecuba  of  Euripides '  in  1797,  followed 
by  the  supplement  four  times  as  long  as  the  original  preface,  in 
1802.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  school  of  Porson  from 
that  of  Bentley  was  the  minute  attenticm  to  grammar  as  the  chief 
basis  of  emendation.  In  this  he  had  a  predecessor  in  Richard 
Dawes,  who,  born  in  1708,  and  dying  in  1766,  reflects  in  his 
writings  the  animosity  with  which  Bentley's  arrogance  inspired 
his  younger  contemporaries.  His  ^Miscellanea  Critica'  long 
held  rule  as  the  standard  of  Greek  grammar ;  and  although  some 
of  his  Canons  are  chargeable  with  hasty  generaliasation,  he  was 
the  first  to  show  how  much  of  grammar  and  Attic*  usage  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  by  attentive  reading  and  comparison  of 
passages. 

Porson  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but  he 
had  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  because  certain  scruples  as  to 
subscription  debarred  him  from  taking  orders.  However,  his 
unrivalled  learning  obtained  for  him  the  office  of  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  the  merely  nominal  salary  of  which  was  eked 
out  by  an  annuity  of  100/.,  subscribed  by  his  friends.  His 
final  provision  was  his  salary  of  200/.  a  year  as  librarian  of 
the  London  Institution,  a  post  which  would  have  aflbrded  no 
scope  for  his  jiowers,  even  had  those  powers  not  been  clouded 
by  infirmities,  originating  in  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
and  which  an  uncongenisil  position  was  likely  to  aggravate.  It 
is  scarcely  wonderful,  under  such  circumstances,  that  Poiion 
should  have  left  such  scanty  fruits  of  his  vast  learning, — a 
few  essays  and  editions  of  Greek  authors  which  he  correct^  for 
the  booksellers,  besides  the  famous  edition  of  the  four  plays  of 
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Euripides,  in  which  his  critical  methods  were  exemplified, 
and  his  posthumous  edition  of  ^Photius's  Lexicon/  and  his 
*  Adversaria.' 

We  may,  in  passing,  say  a  word  to  remove  any  impression  that 
Person  was  a  mere  book-worm,  absorbed  in  boring  among  the 
mouldering  manuscripts  of  Greek  plays.  To  a  classical  scholar- 
ship of  the  widest  range,  he  added  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  French,  and  his  *  Letters  to  Travis '  prove  his  mastery  of  an 
excellent  English  style.  At  a  time  when  the  etymological 
speculations  of  the  best  scholars  were  almost  contemptible,  ^ere 
are  passages  in  his  writings  which  prove  that  he  might  have 
become  a  leader  in  the  new  school  of  comparative  philology ; 
and  he  had  the  merit,  then  almost  unexampled  among  classical 
scholars,  of,  paying  some  attention  to  the  most  ancient  form 
of  our  own  language,  which  some  call  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  greatest  ornament  of  the  school  of  criticism  founded  by 
Person  was  Peter  Elmsley,  whose  lot  in  life  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  master's.  Enjoying  a  competent  fortune  amidst 
the  quiet  of  a  country  cure,  and  finally  attaining  the  dignity  of 
Principal  of  St.  Al ban's  Hall,  Oxford,  Elmsley  was  able  to  devote 
his  whole  life  to  the  development  of  the  critical  principles  which 
Person  had  expounded.  IBesides  his  editions  of  select  plays  of 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and  his  labours  in  col- 
lating MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  the  Continent,  he  set  an  example, 
encouraging  to  those  who  would  now  revive  a  taste  for  critical 
scholarship,  by  his  celebrated  paper  on  Markland's  Euripides  in 
our  seventh  volume,  and  by  his  review  of  Person's  Hecuba, 
besides  several  other  articles  in  the  ^Edinburgh  Review.'  He 
died  in  1825. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  decease  of  Peter  Paul  Dobree, 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  the  intimate  friend 
and  disciple  of  Porson,  whose  literary  remains  he  edited. 
Dobree  was  one  of  those  men  whose  reputation  rests  more  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  friends  who  know  them  well  than  upon  their 
own  actual  performances.  His  posthumous  *  Adversaria'  contain 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  corrections,  as  striking  for  their 
ingenuity  as  self-evidently  true  by  their  aptness,  and  these 
extending  over  an  amazing  number  of  the  best  authors.  Cobet, 
who  always  does  justice  to  the  English  school,  speaks  of  Dobree 
as  *  qui  in  paucis  sagax  et  solers  fuit  criticus  et  sanitatem  illam 
popularium  servat,  quae  nil  molitur  inepte.'* 

These  leaders  called  forth  a  host  of  followers,  many  of  great 
merit,  but  many  more  distinguished  by  nothing  but  the  facility 

♦  *  VarifiB  Lectiones/  p.  7, 
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with  which  imitators  exaggerate  whatever  is  faulty  in 'their 
models.  That  sagacity,  which  in  the  chiefs  was  the  fruit  of  a  life- 
long converse  with  the  ancient  authors,  was  supposed  by  the 
followers  to  be  a  native  gift  which  they  also  might  presume  upon 
possessing ;  and,  with  the  rashness  of  a  Phaethon,  they  drove 
their  reckless  course  over  the  '  cosmos'  of  grammar  and  metre, 
the  idioms  of  the  author's  style,  and  the  plainest  laws  of  common 
sense.  Every  sciolist  must  invent  canons  in  imitation  of  Porson, 
and  edit  plays  after  the  example  of  Elmsley,  as  the  certain  road 
to  share  the  reputation  they  enjoyed  and  the  reward  withheld  from 
Porson.  Emendation  got  the  character  of  mere  guess-work,  and 
criticism  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  trifling  with  ujordsy  just 
at  the  time  when  a  new  school  of  classical  students  were  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  what  they  regarded  as  the  far  more 
valuable  things  to  be  learnt  from  the  ancient  authors.  This  con- 
trast between  words  and  things  involved  no  little  fallacy ;  but  it 
was  at  least  time  to  recal  attention  to  matters  of  the  weightiest 
moment,  that  had  been  comparatively  neglected  during  the  reign 
of  verbal  criticism. 

The  new  impulse,  which  came  from  Germany,  was  of  a  two- 
fold character,  whence  we  may  be  permitted  to  liken  this  third 
stage  of  modem  scholarship  to  the  age  of  brass.  A  revolution 
almost  simultaneous  was  effected  in  die  study  of  philology  and 
in  that  of  the  subject  matter  of  ancient  literature.  It  had  long 
been  felt,  rather  dian  understood,  that  Human  Language  was  in 
itself,  apart  from  the  literature  embodied  in  each  separate  tongue, 
a  fit  subject  for  scientific  investigation :  but,  while  one  school 
clung  to  the  fond  conceit,  that  fidelity  to  revealed  religion  required 
them  to  derive  all  human  language  from  the  Hebrew,  more  free 
enquiry  had  discovered  no  laws  to  guide  amidst  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  scattered  facts  and  fancied  resemblances.  Our  own 
literature  furnishes  examples  of  such  misapplied  ingenuity  in  the 
Hermes  of  Harris  and  the  ''E^ea  mrepohrra  of  Home  Tooke ;  and 
the  great  work,  which  Johann  Christoph  Adelung  entitled  Mithri' 
dateSy  from  the  king  who  could  speak  the  twenty-two  dialects  of 
the  tribes  he  governed,  is  the  index  of  the  state  of  comparative 
philology  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

It  was  then  that  the  Indian  conquests  of  dur  own  nation  began 
to  bear  unexpected  fmits  in  the  field  of  scholarship.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  native  dialects, 
and  the  fascination  of  a  language  which  was  already  ancient  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  furnished  powerful  motives  for  the  stady 
of  Sanscrit,  to  men  like  Sir  William  Jones  and  his  illustrious  fol- 
lowers in  Indian  scholarship.  Nor  was  the  study  confined  \o 
India.  The  mass  of  Sanscrit  MSS.  brought  over  to  Europe  far- 
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nished  the  missing  key  to  the  students  of  comparative  philology. 
The  vague  wonder  excited  by  the  likeness  between  Sanscrit'  and 
Greek — ^which  found  expression  in  the  theory  of  one  worthy,  that 
the  former  was  a  dialect  of  the  latter,  derived  from  Alexander's 
campaign  in  the  Punjab — soon  gave  place  to  the  discovery  that 
both  were  members  of  a. great  family  of  languages,  stretching 
in  a  diagonal  belt  from  India  to  Western  Europe.  It  was  then 
seen  that  comparative  grammar  was  a  true  science,  reposing 
upon  sound  foundations,  and  strictly  conformed  to  the  inductive 
method  ;  that  the  elementary  sounds  may  be  classified  according 
to  the  very  organism  of  our  speech,  and  their  variations  and  in- 
terchanges explained  by  fixed  laws ;  that  thus  a  test  is  furnished 
to  distinguish  between  the  accidental  resemblances  of  words  and 
the  real  affinities  which  depend  on  fixed  laws  ;  and,  above  all,  that 
the  surest  indication  of  a  family  connection  between  languages  is 
famished  by  the  permanent  structure  of  their  grammar.  Such 
were  the  leading  principles  of  the  new  school  of  comparative 
philology,  taught  by  A.  von  Schlegel,  by  Lassen,  by  the  brothers 
Grimm,  and  by  Pott,  and  embodied  in  the  great  ^  Comparative 
Grammar'  of  Bopp. 

While  the  science  of  language  was  being  thus  transformed,  the 
study  of  ancient  history,  witit  all  its  cognate  branches  of  knowledge 
underwent  a  complete  revolution,  the  epoch  of  which  is  marked 
in  this  country  by  Hare  and  ThirlwalFs  translation  of  Niebuhr's 
Roman  History.*  It  is  superfluous  now  to  retrace  such  well-known 
ground  as  the  principles  of  Niebuhr's  work,  the  influence  it  has 
exerted,  and  the  controversies  it  has  called  forth,  in  which  those 
who  have  differed  most  widely  from  its  conclusions  have  owed  no 
less  to  its  publication  than  the  most  devoted  of  Niebuhr's  disci- 
ples. We  are  noticing  it  simply  as  at  once  the  index  and  the 
chief  motive  power  of  the  new  direction  which  the  scholarship  of 
the  now  passing  generation  has  taken  towards  the  subject  matter 
of  classical  antiquity  rather  than  the  criticism  of  classical  litera- 
ture. But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the  vital  tie 
which  links  together  all  departments  of  sound  scholarship,  that  it 
was  the  men  trained  at  Cambridge  in  the  school  of  Porson  who 
were  the  first  to  welcome  and  reproduce  the  views  of  Niebuhr. 
It  seems  superfluous  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  same 

*  The  first  sketch  of  Niebuhr's  '  Rdmische  Geschichte '  vas  pablished  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Berlin  1811,  and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Walter,  Lond.  1827,  just 
as  it  was  superseded  by  the  matured  result  of  Niebuhr's  studies,  of  which  the  first 
Volume  was  published  in  1827,  the  second  in  1830,  and  the  third,  after  the 
author's  death,  in  1832.  Of  the  translation  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare  and  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1828  and  the  second 
m  1832:  the  third  volume  was  translated  bj  Dr.  William  Smith  and  Dr.  Leon- 
hard  Schmitz. 
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and  kindred  fields  by  Bockh,  Buttmann,  Ottfried  Miiller,  Becker, 
Mommsen,  and  many  others ;  and  still  more  needless  to  remind 
English  scholars,  or  even  general  readers,  of  such  fruits  of  this 
school  as  the  Histories  of  Greece  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and 
Mr.  Grote,  those  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Merivale,  and  Mr.  Long,  and  the  series  of  I)io- 
tionaries  in  which  Dr.  William  Smith  has  collected  into  one  focvs 
all  the  choicest  results  of  our  present  knowledge  of  antiauity.  Side 
by  side  with  these  branches  of  knowledge,  the  science  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,  with  its  recent  o&hoot  of  Comparative  Mythology, 
has  kept  pace,  giving  us  continually  new  glimpses  of  the  primeval 
condition  of  our  race,  and  the  affinities  of  its  several  nations,  till 
the  inheritance  of  all  former  labourers  in  this  field  seems  to  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller.  And  here  we  must  add  what  may  be  thought  a  defirared 
tribute  to  our  oldest  University.  It  is  an  accident  of  the  case 
that  the  name  of  Oxford  has  not  appeared  prominently  in  the 
preceding  summary.  Her  boast  is  to  stand  in  the  ancient  paths, 
making  it  her  chief  aim  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  her  alumni  by 
a  widely  diffused  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  for  die  sake  of  their  direct 
teaching.  She  is  less  ready  to  explore  that  field  of  minute 
enquiry,  which  is  more  congenial  to  the  "scientific  training  of  the 
sister  University.  But  such  distinctions  are  fast  vanishing  in  tte 
common  fellowship  of  letters ;  and  meanwhile  no  one  would 
assign  an  inferior  rank  to  the  University  which  claims  its  part 
in  Bentley,  which  produced  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  Clinton,  and 
Comewall  Lewis,  under  whose  shelter  Max  Miiller  prosecutes  his 
studies  and  his  teaching,  and  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
alma  mater  of  the  greatest  of  our  living  scholars,  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
antiquity  has  been  regarded  with  sufficient  complacency :  for  we 
are  speaking  now  of  the  internal  state  of  English  scholarship, 
and  not  of  the  contests  it  has  had  to  wage  against  modem  theories 
of  education.  But  to  some  eyes  there  are  visible  the  fingers  of 
a  hand  upon  the  wall ;  and  an  interpreter  comes  to  tell  us  that 
the  writing  is,  ^Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting.'  An  uneasy  consciousness  had  already  whispered  that 
our  recent  scholarship,  with  all  its  gains,  was  suffering  fi'om  the 
decay  of  that  element  which  had  once  been  its  cUef  pride. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  we  have  been  content  to  depend  upon 
the  critical  labours  of  the  Germans,  and  to  receive  our  texts  from 
a  Bekker,  a  Dindorf,  and  a  Stallbaum.  The  loss  of  energetic 
action,  in  this  as  in  other  powers,  has  led  to  a  dislike  of  its 
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exercise — Mesidia,  prius  invisa,  postremo  amatur  *— and  scholars 
have  shown  some  tendency  to  resent  whatever  change  is  proposed 
in  a  text  in  which  they  have  not  had  the  skill  to  detect  any  fault 
Meanwhile  the  decline  of  critical  scholarship  has  been  complained 
of  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England.     At  length  a  voice  comes 
to  us  from  the  same  quarter  from  which  our  forefathers  derived 
the  art  of  criticism  ;  and  Dr.  Badham,  speaking  as  the  interpreter 
of  that  voice,  bids  us  learn  from  the  example  of  Charles  Gabriel 
Cobet,  who  is  pursuing  and  inculcating  the  same  course  by  which 
Joseph  Scaliger  made  the  University  of  Leyden  illustrious.     The 
doctor  introduces  the  professor  not  only  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  admiring  friend,  but  with  the  ardour  of  a  champion  defending 
a  reputation  assailed  by  envy.    Certain  German  scholars,  who  have 
accused  Cobet  of  supercilious  scorn  and  the  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing, are  likened  to  the  Athenians,  by  the  parody  of  a  well-known 
passage  in  the  *  Laws,'  S<Tot  r&v  Tepfiap&p  irovrjpol  ewrl,  Sui(f>€p6v'' 
TON  elal  TOLOVTOi.    And  lest  their  slanders  should  mislead  us  also,  to 
evolve  *  nescio  quam  avroKo^rjrov  speciem,'  like  Heine's  camel, 
out  of  the  depths  of  that  consciousness  which  is  perverted  by  our 
want  of  respect  for  critical  scholarship.  Dr.  Badham  passes  this 
eulogy  upon  Cobet, — *neminem  unquam  mihi  visum  esse  in 
senes  verecundiorem,  erga  aemulos  atque  imitatores  modestiorem, 
denique  in   omnes   praeter   mendaces   et   arrogantes   mitiorem.' 
Such  praise  must  enhance  the  respect  felt  for  the  great  light  of 
Leyden  by  those  who  know  him  only  by  his  critical  labours ;  and 
will   dispose   us   to  listen  with  double   regard  to    his   earnest 
vindication  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  criticism. 

The  vindication  to  which  we  refer  is  contained  in  Cobet's 
inaugural  address  to  the  University  of  Leyden  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  chair,  in  which  he  maintains  this  thesis : — that  the 
art  of  interpretation,  based  on  the  foundations  of  grammar  and 
criticism,  is  the  chief  function  of  the  philologian.  Most  justly 
does  he  recal  attention  to  the  first  truth,  that  as  all  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients  is  embodied  in 
words^  and  as  whatever  thoughts  we  conceive  in  our  own  minds, 
or  derive  from  the  conceptions  of  others,  are  bound  up  in  words, 
so  we  can  know  nothing  unless  we  know  well  the  forms  and 
meanings  of  those  words,  the  phrases  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined, and  the  idioms  peculiar  to  countries,  times,  and  writers. 
May  we  not,  however,  know  these  words  without  knowing  them 
well  ?  May  we  not  have  a  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  all  that  is  expressed  by  means  of  ihem  ? 
Certainly  not.  No  careful  student,  no  man  of  taste,  with  nice  per- 
ception of  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  would  admit  this  even 
of  modern  languages,  whose  forms  are  comparatively  fixed  and 
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easy  to  be  learnt,  and  whose  literature  extends  over  a  few  centuries 
at  the  most.      What  then  shall  we  say  in  the  case  of  Ghreek, 
a  language  capable  of  almost  infinite  variety,  a  language  spoken 
for  two  thousand  years  by  nations  of  as  many  different  tempers 
and  manners,  opinions  and  institutions,  as  covered  the  face  of 
the  ancient  world,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
Crimea  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  ?     It  is  not  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  immense  diversity  of  its  dialects  in  that  first  period 
when  it  was  the  living  expression  of  the  mental  and  political 
energy  of  free  Hellas ;  the  strong-voiced  fnusic  of  Homer,  the 
rough  terseness  of  the  Doric,  the  voluptuous  softness  of  the  Ionic, 
the  perfect  grace  and  all-expressive  capacity  of  the  Attic ;  all 
diiTering  as  the  character  of  the  races  that  used  them,  but  ail  having 
this  in  common,  that  they  followed  their  own  nature.     Let  any 
one  who  wishes  to  know  the  varieties  that  may  be  included  under 
one  common  name,  compare  the  poetry  of  Homer  with  that  of 
Aristophanes  and  M enander,.  or,  within  the  narrow  interval  of  one 
century,  the  prose  of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Aristotle.     But  we 
must  go  much  further.     Hellas  succumbed  to  the  Macedonian, 
and  her  language,  though  it  did  not  cease  to  be  spoken,  became 
in  reality  a  dead  one.     No  longer  the  organ  of  a  fi^e  people,  it 
lost  the  vital  principle  of  spontaneous  growth ;  and  admitted,  with 
a  fatal  facility,  intrusive  elements  not  only  from  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, over  which  it  was  spread  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
but  from  its  use  as  the  adopted  tongue  of  educated  Rome.    Even 
where  Greek  literature  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal,  as  at 
Alexandria,  it  was  what  the  affectedly  vigorous  language  o(  our 
day  would  call  a  sham.     The  *  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse '  were 
silent,  the  ^  cup  of  Samian  wine '  was  dashed  down ;  but  foreign 
imitators  droned  out  endless  hexameters  as  a  supplement  forsooth 
to  Homer,  and  Oriental  mystics  frincied  that  they  were  talking 
the  tongue  of  Plato.     Styles  were  mixed  in  admired  confusion : 
the  rags  of  old  writers  quilted  into  patterns  as  bizarre  as  the 
walls  into  which  ancient  capitals  and  bases  were  built  upside 
down :  obsolete  forms  were  revived  for  a  show  of  learning ;  new 
forms  invented  for  a  proof  of  ingenuity.     And  so  the  current 
flowed  down,  spreading  wider  and  growing  shallower,  and  re- 
ceiving new  and  .more  corrupt  tributaries,  till  it  spreads  out  into 
the  dull  featureless  expanse  of  the  Byzantine  writers.     Cobet  has 
well  observed,  that  what  is  called  by  the  common  name  of  Greekj 
and  regarded  by  many  as  one  language,  is  in  truth  a  long  series  of 
lanfftioffesy  differing  as  widely  in  character  as  the  age,  the  country, 
and  the  genius  of  those  who  used  them. 

Unhappily   the    grammar  of  the   ancient   Greek    language, 
and  the  texts  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  have  thus  lain,  so 
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to  speak/  at  the  mercy  of  a  long  succession  of  corrupt  Hel- 
lenists ;  nor  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  recovered  that 
language  or  that  literature,  till  we  have  detected  and  removed 
the  incrustations  that  have  gathered  about  them,  lajer  upon 
layer,  if  they  be  not  too  often  cankers  that  have  eaten  into  the 
very  substance.  Assuredly  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  rough  and 
easy  process  on  which  some  critics  pride  themselves,  and  which 
some  opponents  of  criticism  regard  with  just  contempt, — a 
process  which  amounts  to  putting  anything  for  anything  else  at 
the  fancy  of  the  corrector.  To  use  the  illustration  just  now 
suggested :  What  if  I  had  the  fortune  to.  discover  a  bronze  of 
Myron  or  Polycletus  encrusted  with  dirt  and  verdigris  ?  *  Let 
it  alone,'  some  would  say,  *  rather  than  spoil  it  by  restoration ! ' 
Well,  of  this  presently ;  but  suppose  I  persist  in  the  attempt  to 
recover  what  I  can  of  the  pristine  form  of  the  Discobolus  or 
Diadumenus?  Shall  I  trust  it  to  some  soi-disant  genius,  who 
will  scrape  and  polish  and  even  file  it  till  it  conforms  to  some 
canon  of  human  beauty  invented  by  himself?  or  shall  I  employ 
an  antiquary,  who  has  collected  in  marble  or  on  gems  what  he 
believes  to  be  copies  of  the  original  work,  of  various  degrees  of 
badness,  to  reduce  it  to  an  average  of  their  deformities  ?  No ;  I 
must  seek  for  a  true  artist,  whom  long  and  patient  study  has 
femiliarised  with  all  the  extant  remains  of  Grecian  art,  who  has 
learnt  to  distinguish  different  styles  the  moment  he  sees  them, 
who  has  trained  himself  to  that  instinctive  perception  of  the 
artist's  meaning  which  is  acquired  by  knowledge,  not  by  a 
fancied  inspiration. 

So  it  is  in  language  and  criticism.  The  ancients  can  only 
be  truly  known  by  those  whose'  study  of  their  works  has  imbued 
them  with  that  knowledge  of  grammar  and  faculty  of  criticism 
by  which  those  works  may  be  restored  to  their  pristine  sim- 
plicity. The  attempt  to  choose  between  a  variety  of  meanings 
— each  of  which  the  text  may  bear  by  mixing  up  the  senses  of 
words  and  phrases  used  at  widely  different  periods — besides 
being  as  arbitrary  as  it  is  indolent,  violates  the  first  canon  of  all 
interpretation, — that  a  true  writer  means  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  says  what  he  means.  And  what  that  meaning  is  can  only 
be  learned  by  the  patient  study  of  each  writer,  till  we  become  as 
familiar  with  the  force  of  his  words  and  phrases  and  the  ruling 
idioms  of  his  speech,  as  if  we  heard  him  speaking.  Thus  only 
can  we  gain  clear  and  certain  notions  of  his  language,  instead  of 
being  dependent  on  authority  and  lexicons.  Thus  only  can  we 
pronounce,  where  the  text  has  been  corrupted,  that  he  could  not 
have  spoken  thus,  and  suggest  what  he  probably  did  say. 

How  essential  it  is  to  add  to  this  familiar  acquaintance  with 
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the  books  written  by  the  uicients  the  knowledge  of  the  things 
to  which  the  words  continnally  allude — things  which  were  con- 
stantly in  their  hands  and  before  their  eyes,  while  we  have  to 
reconstruct  their  images  from  various  sources — ^it  is  needless  to 
impress  on  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  ;  for  this  is  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquity  into  which  we  have  plunged,  as  at  once  the 
most  pleasant  and  most  fruitful.  One  striking  example  we  may 
give,  in  passing,  of  the  power  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  to 
detect  errors  by  common  sense,  even  without  linguistic  learning- 
Major  Rennell,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
points  out  errors  in  his  author's  text,  where  the  real  blunder 
was  in  Beloe's  translation,  and  Herodotus  himself  had  written 
what  Rennell  saw  that  he  ought  to  have  said. 

But  the  question  returns  for  the  serious  consideration  of  Eng- 
lish scholars,  whether  in  studying  the  phenomena  of  ancient  life 
for  their  own  sakes  we  have  been  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  provinces  of  the  philologer  and  the  antiquarian  ? 
Has  there  not  been  a  disposition  to  separate  such  studies  from 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  authors,  as  if  the 
former  were  the  knowledge  of  things^  the  latter  only  the  know- 
ledge of  words  f  The  things  can  only  be  known  through  the 
words  in  which  they  are  described,  and  the  words  are  continually 
perverted  through  ignorance  of  the  things.  The  latter  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  us  in  our  daily  experience  of  the  substitution  of 
known  for  unknown  names,  as  when  the  sailor  calls  his  ship  the 
*  Billy-rough-'un '  for  the  *  Bellerophon/  and  the  plant  named  by 
the  Italians  girasole,  from  turning  its  flower  to  tne  sun,  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Jerusalem  artichoke.  That  such  errors  are  not 
avoided  by  presenting  the  imag^  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  is 
shown  by  the  fancy  of  the  rustic  who  first  converted  the  sign  of 
the  elephant  and  castle  into  the  pig  and  whistle.  It  is  in  the 
proper  relation  between  antiquarian  and  critical  studies  that  we 
fear  our  modem  scholarship  is  weakest  While  we  have  been 
subjecting  some  few  chosen  works  to  a  thorough  analysis  of  their 
language  in  the  light  of  modern  philology — of  their  metrical 
forms,  their  historical  and  mythological,  geographical  and  anti- 
quarian allusions — while  we  have  been  studying  the  structure  of 
the  Greek  theatre  and  the  monuments  of  Attica,  the  mythology 
of  the  Dorians  or  the  politics  of  Athens — how  many  of  us  can 
claim  to  have  perused  and  reperused  the  whole  cycle  even  of 
well-known  authors  with  the  diligence  of  a  Scaliger,  a  Bentley, 
or  a  Porson?  How  many  a  scholar,  out  of  his  library,  could 
venture  on  the  boast,  ^  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto  ? ' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  carping  unpatriotically  at 
the  present  state  of  English  scholarship.     We  have  borne  our 
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tefttimony  to  what  our  countrymen  have  done  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  and  we  would  add  our  tribute  to  the  generally 
difiused  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  the  power  of  prose 
composition  exhibited  by  some,  and  to  the  taste  cultivated  by 
the  facile  but  more  questionable  accomplishment  of  verse- 
making.  But  there  remains  a  standard  short  of  which  we  would 
not  *  rest  and  be  thankful ' — the  same  standard  which  is  recog- 
nised in  art  Not  the  artist  only,  but  the  connoisseur,  would  in 
vain  claim  reputation,  or  feel  safe  in  acting  upon  his  knowledge, 
if  he  were  unable  to  distinguish  a  production  of  the  Greek 
chisel  from  the  limbs  added  to  restore  it,  or  an  Etruscan  from  a 
Wedgwood  vase;  much  less  if  he  professed  indiscriminate 
admiration  for  all  alike,  and  replied  to  a  purist,  that  the  general 
impression  of  their  beauty  was  all  he  cared  for.  So  neither  can 
the  scholar  claim  that  title  in  the  highest  sense,  who  does  not  know 
what  it  is  that  he  is  reading,  who  cannot  detect  the  sunken  rocks 
of  obscurity  that  lie  beneath  the  smooth  surface  of  the  book,  or 
discern  with  a  true  pilot's  ear  the  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the 
shoals  with  which  time  has  barred  the  channel.  It  is  not  sound 
scholarship  to  resort  to  any  tricks  of  arbitrary  interpretation 
rather  than  confess  that  there  are  many  passages  which,  as  they 
stand,  are  incapable  of  being  understood  or  explained.  Such 
obscurities  are  rarely  the  original  fault  of  the  writers,  at  least  in 
the  old  living  period  of  the  language  ;  but  this  is  constantly  the 
case  with  the  later  Hellenists.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  ornate  structure  and  dithyrambic  copiousness 
of  a  Tragic  Chorus,  where  the  true  scholar  finds  delight  in  hear- 
ing the  majestic  harmony,  and  tracing  the  intricate  but  beautiful 
pattern,  and  the  sonorous  verbiage  with  which  the  imitators  try 
to  hide  the  cold  poverty  of  their  minds,  having  little  more  sense 
than  the  song  of  birds.  But  the  works  of  genius  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  hands  of  wretched  imitators,  and  of 
copyists  whose  dull  ignorance  has  been  scarcely  more  injurious, 
till  they  are  incapable  of  being  read  without  alteration. 

Few  scholars  have  made  ancient  manuscripts  their  study, 
though  many  talk  about  them,  and  quote  their  authority ;  and 
the  former  class  have  many  a  rude  shock  to  give  to  the  blind 
&ith  of  the  latter.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that, 
after  making  some  moderate  allowance  for  various  readings, 
manuscripts  must  be  models  of  accuracy,  and  inscriptions  must 
be  almost  absolutely  perfect  We  speak  of  inscriptions  because 
they  will  aid  us  to  explain,  h  fortiori^  the  case  of  manuscripts. 
Solemnly  designed  for  lasting  monuments,  deliberately  carved  in 
large  r^pilar  letters  on  enduring  materials,  an  inscription  has 
every  presumption  of  care  and  accuracy ;  but  one  simple  fact  is 
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overlooked,  that  the  record  has  often  passed,  in  its  last  sta^e, 
through  the  hands  of  a  common  stone-mason  or  engrayer.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  rubbing  of  the  plate  which  bears  the  foan- 
dation-inscription  of  a  building  consecrated  to  learning.  A 
printed  copy,  corrected  with  the  utmost  care,  was  delivered  to 
the  engraver ;  but  there  the  prodess  of  supervision  accidentallj- 
ceased,  and  the  rubbing  exhibits  precationirus  for  preoationUnUj 
balanced  by  dabet  for  daret^  besides  two  or  three  other  errors. 
How  much  more  scope  must  the  facile  progress  of  the  pen  g^ve 
for  careless,  stupid,  and  wilful  alterations:  for  all  these  three 
causes  have  been  at  work  from  the  time  when  the  autographs 
were  first  copied.  Those  autographs  are  irrecoverably  lost ;  and 
it  is  a  fond  fancy  that  their  recovery  would  give  us  perfect  texts. 
Have  our  readers  any  idea  of  the  aspect  which  a  page  of  the 
*  Quarterly  Review'  would  present  if  it  were  printed  verbatim  et 
literatim  bom  the  *copy'?  Publish  it  not  at  Charing  Cross, 
tell  it  not  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars !  Keep  back 
the  evidence  of  compositors  and  ^  readers ' !  Let  the  case  rest 
only  on  those  published  confessions^  which  are  entitled,  by  a 
euphemism  often  most  unjust  to  those  deserving  fellow-workers 
of  the  author,  ^  errors  of  the  press^^  where  it  should  be  errors  of 
the  head,  the  eye,  the  hand — from  the  thought  of  the  coming 
phrase  outrunning  the  writing  of  the  last,  the  leaving  the  hand 
to  finish  a  word  from  which  the  attention  has  passed  on  to  the 
next,  the  mental  confusion  of  sounds,  even  in  the  silence  of  the 
study. 

We  may  console  ourselves  for  this  candid  exposure  of  the 
faults  of  our  autographs  by  the  abundant  return  in  kind  which 
is  made  to  us  in  every  proof,  even  after  it  has  passed  the  ordeal 
of  correction  by  a  reader  devoted  to  this  work  alone,  whose  very 
care,  however,  often  adds  to  errors  that  escape  his  vigilance  those 
arising  from  his  own  preconceptions  and  misconceptions.  How 
much  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  with  a  manuscript 
which  was  the  product  of  only  one  hand,  sometimes  that  of 
a  crude  learner,  sometimes  of  a  mere  slave,  like  the  librarii 
employed  by  Atticus  ?  Nor  do  we  want  direct  testimony  to  the 
errors  which  thus  crept  into  the  earliest  copies.  We  find  Theo- 
phrastus  writing  to  Eudemus  about  a  corrupt  passage  in  a 
work  of  their  common  master,  Aristotle ;  and  Cicero  complain- 
ing to  his  brother  Quintus  in  these  emphatic  terms — '  De  libris 
Latinis  quo  me  vertam  nescio,  ita  mendosiet  scribuntur  et  veneunt.* 
Cobet  cites  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Philemon  from  Por- 
phyry's Homeric  Questions.  In  discussing  an  error  in  the  text 
of  Herodotus,  Philemon  remarks  that  many  errors  had  been 
transmitted  to  his  time  in  the  works  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
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Fhilistus,  and  other  distuiguished  writers,  and  that  all  the  poems 
(including  those  of  Homer)  were  full,  not  only  of  mistakes  in 
writing,  but  of  false  corrections  of  rustic  stupidity  {'rrapa^LopOto- 
liaTtav  Trdw  arfpoUwv).  If  such  *were  the  originals  and  the 
earliest  copies,  what  must  be  the  result  of  the  perennial  sources 
of  error  that  have  gone  on  swelling  from  age  to  age  ? — the  faulty 
pronunciation  of  the  later  Greeks ;  the  confusion  of  letters  joined 
together  in  the  ancient  copies ;  the  mistakes  in  deciphering  con- 
tracted writing  and  conventional  signs ;  the  conjectures  made  to 
supply  illegible  words  and  erasures,  and  to  fill  up  or  close  up 
hiatuses;  and,  above  all,  the  importation  of  marginal  glosses 
into  the  text,  often  at  places  different  from  those  to  which  they 
refer  ?  Add  to  all  these  the  *  confusion  worse  confounded ' 
of  the  attempts  made  at  correction  by  those  who  had  neither 
knowledge  nor  discernment.  Glance  into  a  cell  of  the  mo- 
nastery on  Mount  Athos,  where  one  sleepy  monk  goes  on 
mechanically  writing,  with  thoughts  far  away,  to  the  droning 
dictation  of  another ;  or  enter  the  school  of  some  quick-witted 
Alexandrian  professor,  teaching  his  enthusiastic  pupils  to  replace 
such  nonsense  by  what  he  vainly  deems  his  own  sense ;  or  to 
the  chamber  of  some  lonely  student,  with  no  check  to  guard  him 
against  the  temptation  of  foisting  in  as  many  of  his  own  fancies 
as  he  pleases  on  the  passage  from  the  MS.  on  his  left  hand  to  the 
blank  paper  under  his  right  Shall  we  any  longer  wonder  that 
Cobet  dispels  the  vain  fancy  of  the  trustworthiness  of  MSS.  by  the 
declaration  which  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  their 
collation  will  endorse :  *  Nullum  unquam  vidi  codicem,  qui  sine 
multiplici  emendatiom  legi  intelligique  posset  Vel  antiquissimus 
et  optimus  quisque  saepe  turpissimis  erroribus,  quorum  nunc 
tironem  paulo  diligentiorem  puderet,  inquinatus  est  The  result 
is,  that  criticism  is  no  mere  refined  accomplishment,  by  means  of 
which  ancient  texts  are  made  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse,  accord- 
ing as  the  emendator  may  be  more  or  less  acute  and  judicious : 
it  is  at  once  a  science  and  an  art,  the  aid  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  ancient  copies  legible  at  all.  It  is  truly 
ludicrous  to  hear  the  reverence  expressed  for  MSS.  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  an  ancient  Codex,  and  who  could  not  read  one 
if  it  were  to  save  their  lives  by  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  not  less  so 
to  see  their  perfect  contentment  with  a  printed  text  which  has 
itself  been  made  up  by  innumerable  emendations ;  for  such  is  the 
case  with  every  edition  in  .common  use. 

The  prevalent  prejudice  against  the  need  of  criticism  is,  if 
possible,  surpassed  by  the  misconceptions  of  its  functions.  The 
chief  error,  common  to  its  idolaters  and  detractors,  is  that  of 

^    regarding 
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regarding  it  as  a  game  of  ingenuity  rather  than  a  labour 
of  scientific  skill;  only  what  die  fornix  extol  as  a  sort  of 
inspired  felicity,  the  latter  despise  as  a  system  of  guess-work,  as 
rash  in  its  assaults  on  the  most  venerable  authority  as  it  is  trifling 
in  the  points  it  handles,  spoiling  the  sacred  text  of  Uom^*  or 
^schylus  to  foist  in  a  digamma  or  to  remove  a  76.  Such  was 
Bentley  in  the  sight  of  Pope,  when  the  author  of  the  ^  Essay  on 
Criticism '  would  revenge  the  castigation  of  Atterbury  :— 

*  Avaunt  I  is  ABiBTABcmrs  yet  unknown  ? 

The  mighty  Scholiast,  whose  unwearied  painB 

Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains. 

Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain, 

Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 

Boman  and  Greek  grammarians !  know  your  Better : 
.  Author  of  something  yet  more  great  thim  Letter ; 

While  towVing  o'er  your  Alphabet,  like  Saul, 

Stands  our  Digamma.  and  o'ertops  them  all. 

'Tis  true,  on  Words  is  still  our  whole  debate, 

Disputes  of  Me  or  Te,  of  atU  or  at, 

*  «  «  «  * 

For  Attio  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicensed  Greek. 

tn  ancient  Sense  if  any  needs  will  deal, 

Be  sure  I  give  them  Fragments,  not  a  Meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  StobsBUS  hashed  before, 

Or  chew*d  by  blind  old  Scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

The  Critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  Wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole. 

The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul, 

Are  things  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Wasse  shall  sec, 

When  Man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  FUa.^ 

Had  Pope  lived  to  know  how  the  revelations  of  the  microscope 
have  helped  the  cosmical  view  of  nature  as  a  whole,  he  would 
have  learned,  if  not  the  value  of  minute  criticism,  the  danger  of 
an  illustration. 

The  contrary  prejudice,  that  criticism  is  a  sort  of  inspired 
gift,  granted  but  to  a  chosen  few,  is  a  superstition  hurtful  to 
the  progress  of  sound  scholarship.  Doubtless  this,  like  every 
branch  of  science,  is  advanced  by  a  share  in  that  mens  divinior 
which  is  quick  to  perceive  remote  analogies,  to  bring  into 
contact  the  scattered  elements  whose  combination  flashes  forth 
light,  and  to  justify  theories  by  the  manifest  fitness  of  their 
results.  Of  this  faculty  Bentley  and  Person  possessed,  like 
Newton  and   Davy,  an  ample  share;   but  the  reconstruction 

of 
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of  Terence  and  the  settlement  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  were  no 
mere  happy  guesses,  any  more  than  the  discovery  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  and  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp.  The  witness 
borne  to  a  work  of  genius  by  the  instantaneous  assent  that  it 
commands  is  often  confounded  with  its  instantaneous  production. 
The  inspirations  of  scientific  truth  visit  only  minds  which  are 
80  familiar  with  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  to  be  ever  ready 
for  the  one  decisive  impulse  that  gives  their  final  shape.  When 
the  limpid  fluid  that  fills  a  glass  is  seen  to  flash  into  perfect 
crystals  at  a  single  shake,  it  seems  to  the  ignorant  the  work 
of  magic ;  but  the  fluid  was  first  saturated  with  the  substance, 
and  had  subsided  by  long  rest  to  that  precise  temperature  and 
condition  at  which  but  a  touch  was  needed  to  call  forth  the 
forms  of  beauty. 

Turning  from  the  necessity  of  criticism  to  its  methods,  we 
again  encounter  two  opposite  errors.  While  some  throw  all  into 
confusion  by  an  unbridled  license  of  conjecture,  others  are  con- 
tent with  collecting  a  rude  mass  of  various  readings  and  undi- 
gested comments,  which  only  create  perplexity  and  disgust 
But  the  antidote  to  the  latter  mistake  has  been  found  in  the 
application  of  the  rule,  *testimonia  ponderanda  sunt,  non 
numeranda.'  It  is  apparent,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
that  of  the  immense  number  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  most  have 
been  copied  from  a  few  archetypes,  with  new  errors  continually 
added  to  the  old  ones,  so  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  readings 
was  simply  the  multiplication  of  false  witnesses.  How  few 
are  the  various  readings  that  really  deserve  the  name  may  be 
seen  from  a  close  examination  of  the  ancient  commentaries  of 
Aristarchus  and  others  on  the  *  Iliad'  and  'Odyssey.'  Patient 
investigation  has  not  only  confirmed  this,  but  has  enabled  us  to 
classify  the  MSS.  into  families,  or,  as  they  are  called,  recensions, 
to  select  the  few  which  approach  to  the  character  of  archetypal 
codices,  and  even  to  indulge  the  hope  of  finding  some  one 
ancient  copy  of  at  least  some  authors  to  which  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  all  the  rest.  Thus  Cobet  expresses  the  firm  conviction 
that  all  the  extant  plays  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  single  copy  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Laurentian  library,  beautifully  written  on  parchment  in 
about  the  10th  century,  and  that  all  the  other  MSS.  in  existence 
have  been  derived  from  this  one  codex.  If  this  be  true,  what 
becomes  of  the  mass  of  various  readings  which  editors  have 
collected,  or  of  that  *  singular  agreement  of  the  MSS.'  which 
they  are  wont  to  regard  as  decisive  evidence  for  any  reading? 
In  these  researches,  religion  has  been  the  guide  of  scholarship ; 
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for  it  Is  the  free  bat  reverent  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Grc^ 
Testament  that  has  led  to  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
authority  of  codices,  and  the  canons  of  Griesbach  are  still  the 
only  systematic  expression  of  the  laws  of  textual  criticism.  And 
in  this  field  England  has  a  Tregelles  to  rival  a  TiscfaendorC 

But  the  furthest  results  to  which  the  collation  of  codices  c^an 
be  carried  must  still  leave  ample  room  for  emendation ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  for  those  who  are  disgusted  at  the  wanton  license  of  con- 
jecture to  fall  back  upon  the  doctrine,  that  no  alteration  must  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  MS.  authority.  Besides  requiring 
what  we  have  shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  this  doctrine  leads 
to  an  interpretation  as  reckless  as  the  criticism  which  it  scorns. 
Let  the  right  be  granted  to  a  modem  scholar  to  attempt  that 
which  in  ancient  times — 

'  Non  Di,  non  homines,  non  oonoessere  coltrnmie,' 

to  make  a  great  writer  utter  moderately  good  sense ;  how  is  even 
this  precious  result  to  be  obtained?  By  dealing  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer  as  recklessly  as  the  critic  is  said  to  tamper 
with  his  words — by  kind  condescension  to  the  *  brave  neglects ' 
of  Homer,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  Herodotus — ^by  placing  senses 
upon  words  which  they  came  to  bear  only  centuries  later — by 
inventing  rules  of  syntax  and  prosody  far  more  arbitrary  than 
any  canon  of  the  critics.  The  result  is  to  pervert  grammar  and 
common  sense  in  order  that  a  corrupt  text  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed, as  when  the  principles  of  law  and  justice  are  wrested  to 
protect  the  guilty.  Such  a  method  may  confirm  ignorance,  but 
it  can  never  advance  sound  scholarship. 

What  we  desire  to  impress  upon  the  new  generation,  whose 
tastes  and  habits  of  study  may  still  be  moulded,  and  to  commend 
respectfully  to  those  accomplished  scholars  whose  services  to 
criticism  would  be  invaluable,  is  the  simple  doctrine  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  human  knowledge,  industry,  common 
sense,  and  sympathy  with  human  nature,  are  the  conditions  of 
success.  Let  the  bugbears  be  chased  away,  that  the  materials 
of  criticism  are  ponderous  and  unmanageable,  that  its  methods 
are  vague  and  uncertain,  that  its  art  is  a  gift  of  rare  genius; 
let  us  give  the  ancients  credit  for  being  men  who  thought  and 
wrote  as  men  what  human  intelligence  may  comprehend;  let 
that  intelligence  be  applied  to  the  habitual  converse  with  them, 
in  their  works,  which  Cicero  has  described  as  the  perennial 
source  of  a  pleasure  that  no  changes  can  take  away ;  and  all  the 
clearness  of  vision,  all  the  purity  of  taste,  all  the  elevation  of 
soul,  which  is  the  fruit  of  daily  and  nightly  converse  with  those 

whose 
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lYhose  genius  is  the  light  of  all  mankind,  will  enable  us  truly  to 
divine  their  meaning  where  it  is  obscure,  to  restore  it  where  it  is 
corrupt.  Criticism,  like  many  a  handmaid  who  has  been 
despised  as  an  humble  drudge,  will  then  stand  forth  in  her  true 
office  as  the  torch  bearer,  without  whose  light  the  initiated  would 
sit  in  darkness. 

We  have  abstained  from  those  details  which  might  have  cast 
upon  our  pages  a  repulsive  air ;  but  the  principles  we  have 
maintained  may  be  fortified  by  some  interesting  illustrations,  at 
once  of  the  errors  that  abound  in  MSS.  and  of  the  power  of 
criticism  to  correct  them.  Of  the  manner  in  which  great  lite- 
rary works  are  corrupted  at  the  very  fountain-head,  we  have  in 
our  own  tongue  the  instance  of  Shakspeare.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
however,  to  rush  in  upon  the  dangerous  ground  of  examples 
borrowed  from  that  battle-field  of  critics.  Enough  for  our  pur- 
pose is  the  one  point  on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  archetypal  Shakspeare.  It  will  be 
safer  to  choose  illustrations  from  the  old  Florentine,  whose  name 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  but  whose  works  are  so  little  read 
that  we  need  not  fear  to  come  into  collision  with  pet  theories 
about  his  text  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  part 
of  the  Preface  to  the  edition  of  Machiavelli  published  in  1826, 
in  which  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  old  text,  printed  from 
incorrect  MSS.,  with  the  new  as  rectified  from  Machiavelli's 
autograph,  discovered  in  the  Magliabecchian  Library,  he  will 
be  able,  even  from  one  or  two  passages,  to  estimate  the  danger  to 
which  a  book  is  exposed  in  the  passage  from  one  MS.  to  another. 
In  the  *  Art  of  War,'  the  old  editions  tell  us  that  the  *  cavalry, 
being  thrown  into  disorder  by  this  attack,  cannot  return  into 
their  ranks,  which  thing  the  infantry  ven/  seldom  do.'  But  for 
rarissimo  (very  seldom)  the  author's  autograph  has  rattissimo 
(very  quickly),  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  sense 
and  nonsense.  Again,  the  following  weighty  and  sagacious 
observation  occurs'.in  the  *  Reform  of  Florence :' — *  Where  there 
is  a  great  equality  of  citizens,  a  princedom  cannot  be  set  up ; 
and  in  that  city  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  citizens,  a 
JRepublic  carniot  be  established^  but  with  great  difiiculty.'  The 
reader  will  perhaps  join  us  in  admiring  the  profoundness  of  the 
observation ;  but  we  defy  the  most  intelligent  to  do  so  if  he 
leaves  out  the  words  which  we  give  in  italics;  and  yet  these 
words  appear  nowhere,  save  in  the  author's  own  handwriting. 
We  offer  these  as  samples  chosen  from  many  others,  which  ^are 
themselves  presented  by  the  editor  merely  as  specimens  of  a  much 
larger  class.  We  will  add  from  our  own  contemporary  literature 
but  one  example,  in  which   the   source   of  the  blunder  is  as 
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obvioas  as  its  absurdity.  In  one  of  Mr.  Roeback's  speeches,  the 
reporter  represents  him  as  saying  *  It  will  be  said  that  all  these 
reforms  were  introduced  under  the  influence  of  Prussia*  Pray 
under  what  other  influence  had  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  subsequent  liberal  measures  been  passed?* 
Here  one  of  the  old  monkish  copyists  would  have  been  ccMitent 
to  leave  Prussia  its  unknown  share  in  English  reforms ;  a  con- 
jectural critic  might  write  long  notes  proposing  half  a  dozen 
solutions  of  the  difficulty,  but  common  sense,  guided  by  experi- 
ence, restores  the  word  pressure. 

It  sometimes  happens  with  the  ancient  authors  that  one  MS^ 
like  the  Magliabecchian  autograph  of  Machiavelli,  has  preserved, 
though  not  the  sense  which  the  other  critics  have  corrupted,  the 
original  blunder  which  they  vainly  attempt  to  amend,  and  from 
which  a  critic  restores  the  true  reading.  Thus  the  passage  in 
Cicero  pro  Murena  (c.  xv.  §  32),  *  quem  (Mithridatem)  L.  Sulla, 
maximo,  et  fortissimo  exercitu,  pugna  excitatum,  non  rudis 
imperator,  ....  cum  pace  dimisit,'  is  corrupted  by  the  single 
word  in  italics,  which  is  variously  given  in  the  books  as  exace^ 
rarety  exacerbard,  excitaretj  exacerbatuniy  excitatum :  but  from  the 
nonsense  preserved  in  a  single  MS.,  pugna  exetacerety  Niebuhr 
brought  out  the  true  sense  by  njerely  restoring  the  division  of  the 
word,  ^puffnax  et  acer  et  non  rudis  imperator.'  In  another  passage 
of  the  same  oration  (c.  viii.  §  17)  we  read  in  all  the  editions-^ 
^  quamquam  ego  jam  putabam,  judices,  multis  viris  fortibus  ne 
ignobilitas  objiceretur  generis,  meo  labore  esse  perfectum :  qui 
non  modo  Curiis,  Catonibus,  Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  fortissimis 
viris,  novis  hominibus,  sed  his  recentibus,  M ariis,  et  Didiis,  et 
Caoliis  commemorapdis  jacehanty — where  the  same  MS.  gives 
jacebam  (lACEBAM),  which,  though  making  neither  sense  nor 
grammar  by  itself,  guided  Dr.  Bad  bam  to  the  true  reading,  id 
agebam  (IDAGEBAM).  Such  examples  may  serve  to  diow 
that  the  least  corrected  copies  are  often  nearest  to  being  correct 

We  may  nuote  a  striking  example  of  the  blunders  made  by 
the  copyists  tnrough  confounding  the  forms  of  letters.  Athensens 
(xi.  p.  600)  discoursing  upon  the  word  a-KVifn)^  (a  cmd),  states 
that  ^the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  Dercyllidas  to  deal  with 
the  wily  Asiatics,  as  being  a  man  unencumbered  with  the  old 
Spartan  simplicity,  and  unlikely  to  be  imposed  upon:  where- 
fore the  Lacedaemonians  called  him  ^toj^^.*  But  why  the 
nickname  of  a  cup?  Was  it  a  symbol  of  profundity,  or  was 
the  hard-headed  Lacedaemonian  expected  to  perform  the  feat 
which  an  eminent  diplomatist  is  said  to  have  practised  on 
a  Russian  emissary  in  the  East,  and  floor  the  Persians  in  their 
cups?     A  passage  of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.  1,  §  8)  suggested 
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to  PoTSon  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  That  historian  tells  us 
that  Dercyllidas,  a  man  full  of  stratagems,  was  nicknamed 
Sisyphus^  the  luckless  hero  who  would  circumvent  Jove  him- 
self; and  the  critic,  well  knowing  how  often  the  copyists  con- 
found K  and  I  C  by  uniting  the  letters,  saw  that  CKT4>ON 
in  Athenaeus  was  a  corruption  of  CICT<^ON.  G>bet  cites 
another  example  from  Athenaeus,  in  which  the  monkish  copyist, 
having  before  him  i;^€9  Ice  (i.  e.  25),  read  the  Ice  as  the  abbre- 
viation with  which  he  was  familiar,  for  Kvpie,  We  happen  to 
be  able  to  match  this  with  a  modem  case  of  error  from  pre- 
occupation of  mind.  An  editor  of  a  volume  of  sermons  was 
astounded  by  a  proof  from  an  eminent  printing  office  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  certain  sublime  statements  of  Holy  Writ  were 
represented  as  the  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Scotch  Seceders. 
In  his  perplexity  he  looked  at  the  copy,  and  found  the  well- 
known  abbreviation  of  SS.  for  Scriptures.  In  commenting  upon 
so  strange  a  V.R.  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  explain,  that  he  meant 
a  Various  Reading,  not  a  Venerable  Reformer. 

In  confirmation  of  our  previous  remarks,  we  may  add  that 
copyists  who  write  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  cannot  under- 
jitand  if  they  would,  must  commit  frequent  and  enormous  blunders. 
Such  persons  would  have  more  than  enough  to  do  in  follow- 
ing accurately  the  simple  text  before  them  ;  but  they  never 
could  have  had  a  mere  text  to  follow,  for  the  MS.  from  which 
they  copied  must  have  had  its  errors  and  omissions,  and  the 
necessary  supplements  and  corrections  would  be  exhibited  in 
the  margin,  where  they  would  keep  company  with  notes,  com- 
ments, and  conjectures.  These  would  be  so  effectually  con- 
founded by  the  transition,  that  in  many  instances  the  copyist 
would  treat  as  a  supplement  and  admit  into  the  text  what  was 
only  intended  as  a  scholium;  while  he  would  treat  as  a  note 
what  his  predecessor  had  supplied  at  the  side  of  the  page 
when  he  found  he  had  omitted  it  in  its  proper  place.  This 
accounts  for  the  many  unnecessary  explanations  occurring  in 
orators  who  would  have  been  the  laughing-stock  of  their  audi- 
ence if  they  had  offered  any  thing  so  absurdly  superfluous,  and 
for  the  many  repetitions  which  disfigure  writers  usually  concise. 
Not  only  do  we  find  numberless  pieces  of  information  which 
serve  about  as  much  purpose  as  if  a  modem  writer  or  orator 
should  speak  of  New  York  in  America^  or  Malta  in  the  Mediter" 
ranean^  but  in  some  places  the  information  is  so  placed  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  even  the  dullest  transcriber  shovid 
suppose  it  was  part  of  the  author's  sentence.  In  the  oldest  and 
best  MS.  of  ^  ^schines,'  we  find  a  passage  in  the  oration  against 
Ctesiphon,  which  may  be  rendered  thus : — *  Their  most  intimate 
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friends  made  many  embassies  to  Thebes ;  as  first,  This  was  a 
Generaly  Thrasybulus  of  CoUjta, — Leodamus  of  Acharnae,  as 
good  a  speaker  as  Demosthenes,  and  to  my  mind  more  agreeable, 
this  also  was  a  public  speaJier^  Archedemus  called  Pelex — a  dema- 
gogue^  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  a  public  speaker ^  Pyrrhandus  the 
Anaphlystian,'  &c.  These  supplements  have,  it  is  true,  long  ago 
disappeared  from  our  editions  of  thisf^  speech,  but  there  are 
many  hundreds  still  remaining  which  are  scarcely  less  absurd. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  one  in  Xenophon's  *  Anabasis,'  iv.  1,  27, 
with  which  Cobet  has  compared  the  passage  cited  above ;  'Apur- 
rwyv/io<;  MeOvSpieis  \^ApKasi]  koX  ^AyaaiA^;  ^TVfJL^>aKi4y;  ['Ap#ca9] 
— Ka\Xt/<6a;^09  Uappdauy;  rAp/ca<:  xal  outo?].  He  proves,  by 
a  threefold  argument,  that  mese  are  interpolations,  first  by  the 
resemblance  of  ^Apfca^  koX  ovto9  in  the  one  place  with  prfrtop 
KoX  oirro<:  in  the  other ;  secondly  by  the  improbability,  not  to 
say  incredibility,  that  Xenophon  should  need  to  tell  his  readers 
that  any  of  those  places  were  in  Arcadia;  and  thirdly  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Greek  mode  of  expression  would,  in  such 
a  case,  have  been  difierent 

The  defenders  of  such  blemishes  may  persuade  unripe  scholars 
that  this  argument  is  weak  and  vague,  because  we  have  no 
right  to  limit  a  speaker  or  critic  by  our  notions  of  what  does 
or  does  not  require  explanation;  but  what  can  they  say  when 
the  information  is  false,  or  when  the  additional  words,  in  place 
of  making  the  argument  clearer,  confound  or  contradict  it? 
Can  it  be  Xenophon,  for  instance,  who  takes  care  to  inform  his 
readers  fHellen.  iL  2,  13)  that  Sellasia  is  ^near  the  Laconian 
territory,  when  he  well  knew,  and  was  writing  for  those  who 
well  knew,  that  it  was  not  near  it,  but  far  within  it,  lying,  as 
Cobet  has  shown,  about  200  stadia  from  the  capital?  Or, 
to  borrow  a  few  illustrations  from  Dr.  Badham's  Euthydemus, 
and  from  his  letter  to  Professor  Thompson,  could  Plato  have 
reasoned  as  follows  (Conv.  180  B.)  ?  *  The  gods  honour  this 
courage  in  love  generally,  but  they  especially  approve  and 
admire  and  reward  when  the  beloved  object  is  constant  to 
the  lover  than  when  the  lover  is  so  to  the  beloved,  for  the  lover 
is  a  diviner  thing  than  the  beloved,  for  he  is  ijispiredy  for  which 
reason  they  honoured  Achilles  more  than  Alcestis,'  &c.  From 
which  it  would  follow  that  the  gods  admire  that  least  which  is 
most  like  themselves,  and  that  Alcestis  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
lover.  All  this  confusion  arises  from  some  grammarian  think- 
ing to  make  clearer  what  was  as  plain  and  simple  as  it  could  be. 
*  The  gods  approve  most  when  the  epwfievo^  is  constant  to  the 
eoaarr)<;  because  it  is  more  divine,  wherefore  they  honoured 
Achilles  the  more.'     *  I  thought,'  says  Socrates,  in  the  same  dia- 
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logue^  *  that  I  should  make  a  splendid  panegyric  upon  Love, 
because  I  supposed  that  in  praising  any  subject  you  must  tell 
the  truth  about  it,  and  pick  out  the  facts  that  are  most  in  its 
favour.  So  I  thought  I  should  make  a  grand  performance  of  it 
inasmuch  as  I  knew  the  truth.'  Can  anything  be  simpler  ?  But 
some  annotator  thought  otherwise,  and  added  his  explanation; 
in  consequence  of  which  we  now  read  in  all  MSS.  and  all  edi- 
tions this  elegant  and  perspicuous  sentence,  ^  inasmuch  as  I  knew 
the  truth  of  praising  anything  J  *It  would  be  a  shame,'  says 
Gorgias,  in  the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name, '  that  I  should  refuse 
(to  dispute),  especially  as  I  myself  made  the  offer — to  ask^^  adds  the 
text,  *  whatever  any  one  pleases*  The  explainer  no  doubt  meant 
to  say,  to  anstoer  whatever  any  one  pleased  to  ask  ;  and  no  doubt 
Plato  would  have  written  thus  if  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  himself  further. 

Sometimes  a  corrupt  reading  occasions  an  explanation  or 
addition;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  true  reading  the  inter- 
polation is  at  once  detected.  Thus  in  the  '  Symposium  *  we  have 
in  p.  183,  A.,  €t  7^^  fj  '^7)yjvTa  fioxPKjoiievo^  irapa  tov  XajSecv^  fj 
cLpyifv  ap^ac  fj  tiv  aXK7}v  Bvvafiiv  iOeKoi  iroielv  olaTrep  ol  ipa^al 
— where  the  ridiculous  addition  of  aXXrjp  Svvafivv  is  merely  due 
to  the  corruption  of  Bi]  rvva^  which  is  necessary  to  ap'^Wi  into 
fj  Tiva,  A  more  striking  example  occurs  in  the  *  Laws,*  Book  iv. 
p.  710  A.  The  stranger  is  asked  whether  the  quality  to  which 
he  is  alluding  is  Temperance.  *  Yes/  says  he,  *  but  that  vulgar 
sort  which  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  wisdom,'  aXX  oirep 
€V^V9  '7ra(^l  Kol  drjpLot^  rol^  fikv  a/cparm  exjeiv  7rpo9  ra^ 
rihova^  ^vfi(f>vTov  eiravdel,  roi^  Bk  iyxparA^.  No  one  will  attempt 
to  translate  such  a  passage,  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  gist 
of  it  would  be  to  represent  this  natural  self-restraint  as  sometimes 
producing  intemperance  and  sometimes  temperance.  The  reader 
has  only  to  change  tol^  fih  into  tov  fMtf,  and  he  will  at  once 
clearly  understand  the  whole  sentence,  and  perceive  to  what  kind 
of  person  we  are  indebted  for  the  appendage  toX^  hk  iyKparm. 

Leaving  a  whole  catalogue  of  omer  illustrations  as  induce- 
ments for  our  readers  to  follow  for  themselves  the  line  which  we 
recommend,  we  have  now  only  to  indicate  the  quarters  from 
which  the  aptest  guidance  may  be  obtained. 

Chakles  Gabriel  Cobet  was  bom  at  Zwolle,  on  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  in  the  year  1813.  His  father,  who  was  land  agent  and 
steward  to  several  of  the  Dutch  nobility  who  possess  large  estates 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  was  descended  from  one 
of  those  numerous  emigrants  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  drove  out  of  France  into  countries  where  they  could 
breathe  the  air  of  religious  freedom.  The  same  act  of  bigotry 
to  which  Germany  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  Buttmann 
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(BoiUemant),  Savigny,  de  la  Mothe  Fouque,  Michelet,  and  ollierSy 
which  also  enriched  England  with  her  Laboucheres,  Romillys, 
and  Latouches,  her  Gamblers,  Gamiers,  Chevaliers,  &c.,  filled 
Holland  with  men  whose  names  have  become  illustrious  in  the 
liberal  arts.  Of  the  professors  who  have  added  a  lustre  of  late 
years  to  the  University  of  Leyden  several  are  derived  from  this 
stock, — the  eminent  Latinist  Peerlkamp  (Perlechamps),  the 
Orientalist  Dozy,  and  last  but  not  least  Cobet  The  happy 
admixture  of  the  phlegmatic  Batavian  with  the  vivacious  Gaul 
would  seem  to  offer  the  very  best  physical  conditions  for  the 
making  of  a  consummate  scholar ;  but  in  the  last-named  gentle- 
man there  is  a  double  proportion  of  the  Gallic  element,  as 
his  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  the  niece  of  a  General  in  the 
French  army.  He  was  created  an  extra  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1846  on  account  of  his  great  merits, 
though  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time.* 

Cobet  stands  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  scholars 
who  have  revived  in  the  University  of  Leyden  the  school  of 
criticism  which  was  founded  there  by  Scaliger,  but  with  the 
advances  which  experience  has  taught  them  to  make  upon  the 
methods  of  former  times.  To  the  discursive  learning  of  Bentley, 
who  was  chiefly  concerned  to  restore  concinnity  of  phrase,  and 
correctness  of  statement,  and  metrical  harmony;  and  to  the 
grammatical  accuracy  of  the  school  of  Porson,  Elmsley,  and 
Dobree ;  the  Dutch  school  add  a  profound  study  of  the  ancient 
grammarians  and  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  through  whose  works 

*  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  have  before  them  a  list  of  Professor  Cobet's 
■works,  and  the  following  is,  we  believe,  complete : — 

1.  '  Prosopographia  Xenophontea.'  An  undergraduate's  prize  essay,  but  show* 
ing  the  futare  scholar. 

2.  *  Observationes  Critics  in  Platonis  Comic!  Reliquias '  (1840).  Ilis  thesis  for 
the  doctor's  degree ;  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  German  scholars,  and  among 
others  of  old  Godfrey  Hermann. 

3.  The  Inaugural  Discourse  upon  his  appointment  as  Professor  in  1846,  which 
we  have  referred  to  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

4.  The  Scholia  on  Euripides  at  the  end  of  GeeFs  edition  of  the  Phosnissie  (1846). 

5.  The  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Didot's  series  of  Greek  authors  (about 
1847  or  8). 

6.  An  edition  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (Leyden,  1859). 

7.  An  edition  of  the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon  (F.  Muller,  Amsterdam,  1862). 

8.  The  Fragment  of  Hyperides*  Funeral  Oration,  with  admirably  learned  and 
ingenious  notes  (Leyden,  1858). 

9.  The  Treatise  of  Philostratus,  irepl  yvfivouTTiKTjSt  and  a  severe  critique  on  its 
discoverer,  Minoides  Menas,  which  is  well  deserved  (L^den,  1858). 

10.  An  edition  of  Lysias,  with  an  excellent  preface  (Amsterdam,  F.  Muller,  1863). 

11.  The  Mnemosyne:  a  periodical,  which,  as  it  went  on  for  several  years,  be- 
came more  and  more  the  work  of  (>)bet,  and  was  written  almost  entirely  by  him- 
self. He  afterwards  published  separately  his  own  contributions  to  the  early 
portions  under  the  title  of  VarisB  Lectiones  and  Novae  Lectiones  (1867  and  1858). 

But  there  is  as  yet  no  separate  publication  of  the  later  numbers  of  the  Mnemosyne. 

12.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  in  conjunction  with  A.  Kuenen 
(1860),  with  a  Pre£Me  which  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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they  are  able  to  trace  the  actual  steps  of  corrnption  in  the  Greek 
language.  In  the  latter  they  detect  the  fonns  familiar  to  the 
copyists,  those  very  forms  of  the  introduction  of  which  they  find 
the  Attic  grammarians — Moeris,  Ammonius,  and  Phrynichus — 
constantly  complaining.  While  thus  convinced  that  the  MSS. 
must  not  be  servilely  followed,  they  rely  on  the  familiarity,  which 
may  be  acquired  by  long  study,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  tricks 
and  peculiarities  of  copyists,  on  the  other  with  the  pure  ancient 
idioms,  to  enable  us  to  substitute  those  idioms  for  the  errors  of 
the  copyists.  To  a  superficial  observer  these  critics  may  seem  to 
disparage  and  undervalue  the  authority  of  manuscripts ;  but  the 
careful  study  of  what  the  MSS.  really  are  tends  more  and  more 
to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  to  justify 
their  refusal  to  follow  blindly  such  blind  guides. 

England  still  possesses  distinguished  scholars  trained  in  the 
school  of  Porson,  Elmsley,  and  Dobree.     Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  sound  criticism.     Its 
new  Master,   Professor  Thompson,  has  few  equals  and  cer- 
tainly no  superior   in   Europe   in  Greek  scholarship;    to   one 
of  its  former  Fellows,  Canon  Blakeslet,  we  owe  an  edition 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  full  of  original  criticism  most  successfully 
applied  to  many  of  the  innumerable  questions  in  history,  topo- 
graphy, mythology  and  genealogy,  which  that  author  presents ; 
two  of  its  present  Fellows,  Mr.  Copb  and   Mr.  Clark,  the 
Public   Orator,   have   gained   honourable   distinction   by    their 
critical  labours,  and  from  the  latter  we  are  anxiously  expecting 
the   long-promised  edition   of  Aristophanes:    while   from  the 
same  College  has  come  Mr.  Munro's   edition  of  *  Lucretius/ 
which  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  made  to  Latin  scholar- 
ship   for  many  years   past.      But   it  were  vain   to  deny  that, 
amidst   the    attention    devoted   to  other   branches   of  classical 
learning,  the  art  of  criticism  needs  that  new  impulse  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  once  more  offered  to  us  by  the 
example  of  Leyden.     And   therefore  it   is   that  we   desire   to 
welcome  the  efforts  of  an  English  scholar  who  has  made  this 
field    of  study    peculiarly  his    own.      We   do   not   assign   to 
Dr.  Charles  Badham  the  invidious  distinction  of  standing 
alone  in  his  devotion  to  the  traditions  of  our  older  scholarship, 
like  a  literary  Abdiel — 

'  faithfal  found 
Among  the  faithless,  fiEdthfdl  only  he ;' 

but,  at  all  events,  he  is  the  special  exponent  among  us  of  the 
views  of  the  Dutch  school,  with  whose  leaders  he  is  personally 
familiar,  and  whose  principles  he  has  thoroughly  mastered^ 
He  is  .well  known  to  the  best  scholars  at  home  and  abroad  by 
Ins  critical  editions  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  the  Helena  and 
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the  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  of  the  Phaedros  and  Philebns  of 
Plato ;  which  contain  many  felicitous  emendations,  marked  bj 
sagacity  and  critical  insight  worthy  of  a  Porson  or  an  Elmsley. 
Having  lately  received  from  the  University  of  Leyden  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  Litteranim,  as  the  recognition  of  tlie 
merits  with  which  the  chiefs  of  the  University  were  personally 
conversant,  he  has  acknowledged  the  honour  by  an  essay  in  the 
art  of  emendation,  worthy  of  the  school  of  criticism  to  which  he 
has  been  affiliated.  His  choice  has  fallen  upon  the  Euthydemns 
of  Plato,  to  which  the  Laches  is  appended  to  fill  up  the  just 
measure  of  the  volume.  How  well  he  has  exemplified  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  adopted,  will  be  confessed  by  every  classical  scholar 
who  will  make  a  minute  examination  of  his  text.  But  the  por^ 
tion  of  the  volume  which  will  prove  most  generally  interesting 
is  the  prefatory  ^  Epistola  ad  Senatum  Lugdunensem  Batavorum,' 
in  which  Dr.  Badham  gives  specimens  of  emendations  over  a 
wide  range  of  authors,  including  ./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  Among 
the  works  passed  under  review  in  the  Letter  to  the  University 
of  Leyden,  the  Laws  of  Plato  were  but  scantily  quoted,  and  no 
wonder ;  for,  like  all  preceding  scholars.  Dr.  Badham  had  judged 
that  the  extent  of  the  corruption  was  such  as  in  most  cases  to 
baffle  all  attempts  at  emendation ;  but  on  a  closer  inspection,  and 
reasoning  from  analogy,  of  a  few  passages  which  he  thought  he 
could  correct  with  certainty,  he  saw  reasons  for  changing  his 
mind  and  renewing  his  endeavours.  To  account  for  the  well-known 
difficulties  in  settling  the  text  of  this  Treatise,  Dr.  Badham  contends 
that  no  other  work  within  the  compass  of  Greek  literature  has 
suffered  to  so  great  an  extent  from  two  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
corruption,  the  additions  made  by  ignorant  correctors,  and  the 
mistakes  in  the  endings  of  words.  The  reason  of  this  he  finds  in  the 
probability,  of  which  renewed  examination  has  convinced  him,  that 
all  the  existing  copies  of  Plato's  work  which  contain  this  Treatise 
are  derived  from  one  MS.,  in  which  the  final  syllables  were 
compendia;  and  the  ignorant  copyists  accommodated  the  cases 
and  other  terminations  to  those  of  the  nearest  words,  without 
studying  the  true  syntax;  thus  giving  us  innumerable  corrup- 
tions of  such  a  form  as  i^^  hnrtav  ixovfiiwop  for  e6'  cjnrav 
oxovfieva.  Guided  by  these  principles.  Dr.  Badham  nas  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  the  cases  that  seemed  hopeless 
are  not^  beyond  the  art  of  the  critical  physician.  He  has  pub- 
lished the  result  of  his  experiments  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  on  whose  elevation  to  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity  he  passes  a  well-deserved  encomium. 

'  Libentissime  sane  ex  hoc  ezemplo  didici  non  omnes  honoies  in 
verbosissimum  et  inam'ssinniTn  quemqne  conferri,  sod  valere  etianmmn 
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apnd  omtatis  prinoipeB  honeste  partam  doctrinsB  yirtntiflqne  famam. 
Tibi  vero  quis  non  ex  animo  gratuletnr,  qui  te  semper  strenuum 
amicum  atque  adjutorem  onmibos  pnebaeris,  quorum  studia  et  conatus 
probares  ? ' 

It  remains  to  cull  a  few  emendations,  out  of  the  hundreds 
which  crowd  the  pages  of  both  letters,  as  samples  of  Dr.  Bad- 
ham's  critical  performances,  and  of  the  principles  which  guide  him. 

In  the  beautiful  Chorus  of  the  TrachinicB  (vv.  497-530),  de- 
scribing the  contest  between  Hercules  and  the  river  Acheloiis  for 
the  hand  of  Dejanira,  Sophocles,  seeing  the  objection  to  the 
description  being  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  virgins  who  could 
not  have  seen  the  fight,  throws  in  at  the  end  the  phrase  which  is 
commonly  read  ^a>  he  fuLr/jp  fiev  ota  <f>pd^a)y  and  which  the 
commentators  explain  on  the  principle  of  making  some  sense  out 
of  anything, — *  Ego  autem  velut  mater  (i.^.  verecundanter)  loquor,* 
or  else,  *  I  relate  it  as  the  mother  (did).'  But,  by  the  insertion  of  a 
single  letter,  Dr.  Badham  reads,  "'ISr/voD  Bk  fjuirrfp  fikv  ota  <f>pd^a)y 
for,  as  we  read  in  the  ensuing  words,  Dejanira  left  the  side  of  her 
mother,  who  remained  the  only  close  spectator  of  the  combat. 

We  have  not  space  to  show  how  sense  is  restored  to  a  beautiful 
passage  of  the  (Edipus  at  Colonus  (1119-20)  by  the  correction  of 
TO  AinAPEC  to  TA'AEI  IIAPOC,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
in  Dr.  Badham's  own  words  an  example  from  the  same  play,  in 
which  the  principles  of  metre  and  sense  guide  to  a  correction : — 

*  1164-5.  crol  ^oo-iv  avTov  cts  Xoyov?  IkOelv  fioXovT    \ 
oirciv,  AwcXtfciv  T  eur^aXals  rrp  Btvp*  oSov. 

Non  nego  fieri  posse  ut  Sophocles  si  verbum  magna  vi  pneditum  alitor 
commode  inserere  non  posset  trisyllabicam  vocem  in  ihie  versus  tnm- 
catam  positums  fnerit.  Sed  fuoXovra  non  modo  vi  caret,  sed  vel  ad 
explendum  metmm  vix  admitti  deberet.  Non  enim  hie  de  loco  undo 
venerit  Polynices  nee  de  itinere  agitur,  sed  tantummodo  de  rebus  quas 
sibi  concedi  precatur.  Mihi  persuasum  (est)  fioXovra  locum  vocabuli 
occupare  quod  magnopere  sensnm  adjuvaret,  scilicet  pAvov,  cujus 
prius  V  postquam  ut  toties  factum  est  cum  A  confusum  est,  scriba 
masculinum  postulari  ratus  r  adjecit.' 

The  metrical  argument  suggests  to  the  author  a  converse 
emendation  on  Catullus  : — 

'  Eandem  quam  Sophocli  extorquere  conor  licentiam  alii  poetie  con- 
cedendam  puto  ut  sensum  versui  reddamus.  In  Catulli  Coma  Bere- 
nices, w.  78-9, 

Quicum  ego,  quum  virgo  quondam  fdit,  omnibus  expers 
Ungnentis  una  miUia  multa  bibi. 
Pro  expers  legendum  aspers\     Literas  A  et  X  a  librariis  Sfepe  con- 
fundi  docnit  Magnua  Gronovius  in  Observationibus  ad  Livium.' 

C     Euripides 
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Euripides  supplies  two  interesting  examples  of  palseographic 
corrections.     Medea  having  appealed  to  £geus  (v.  744), 

rovijuov  6€wv  T€  awTijOil^  a^rav  yci'o?. 
^geos  makes  iixe  fit  response  (▼.  750), — 

'Ofiwfii  Tala^  SaTrcSov,  'HAiov  t€  ^oJs. 

But  the  copyist,  misreading  AAIIEAON  as  AAMIIPON, 
attached  this  word  to  the  second  clause,  and  then,  to  set  the 
grammar  straight,  Tala^  was  changed  to  Talav, 
^  We  are  reminded  of  Porson's  saying  that  in  criticism,  as  in 
Love  and  War,  nothing  however  slight  must  be  overlooked,  by 
the  correction  of  another  passage  in  the  same  play,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  crux  of  all  Editors  :  (909-910) — elxo^  yap  opya^ 
dijjkv  TToi^ladcu  7&09  Vdfwv<;  'jrapefiTroK&vro^  aXXolov<;  iroaeu 
All  the  ingenious  and  unsatisfactory  notes  on  this  unheard  of 
construction  might  have  been  spared  if  scholars  had  only 
observed  that  the  Vatican  MS.  has  ydfMov.  Following  this 
indication  our  Corrector  borrows  a  o*  from  dXKoiov<i  which  does 
not  want  it,  and  restores  it  to  the  unjustly  despoiled  iroa-et. 
This  brings  out  the  true  force  of  the  word  Trapefiirdkav :  When 
a  strange  union  beguiles  and  conveys  away  their  husbands. 

A  striking  instance  of  mistaking  abbreviations  is  found  in  the 
Hecuba  (vv.  846-7),  where  the  common  text  has, — 

Aeivov  y€,  ftnyrots  ws  oTraarra  ovfMrLrv^ 
Kol  Tos  dvayKas  ol  vo/iot  Buapurav, 

^t\oV9  Tlj9€yT€^  TOVS  T€  IToXc/UCDTaTOt;?, 

ixOpov^  re  TOVS  fiey  irpty  cvfievets  iroujv/itvou 

Strange  and  inconsistent  results,  indeed,  for  laws  to  work  out 
But  in  truth  Hecuba  is  speaking  of  the  power  and  inscrutable 
providence  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  copyist,  not  understanding  the 
abbreviation  @0i  MONOI,  altered  it  by  the  common  error, 
Twtum  pro  ignotOy  into  01  NOMOI. 

Aristophanes  supplies  our  author  with,  as  he  says,  one  epfiaiovj 
which  he  thinks  will  please  all  *  qui  judicium  auctoritati  ante- 
ponendum  putant'  Having  quoted  an  example  of  the  reverence 
of  the  editors  for  the  MSS.  in  their  rejection  of  the  reading  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  otvov  r  dTre^et  Ka^<f>ar/ia^  for  oXvov  t  dvexec 
Kal  yvfiva^aUoVy  he  gives  the  following  as  a  proof  not  merely  of 
errors  of  MSS.,  but  of  the  mala  fides  of  scribes  in  the  same  play 
of  the  Clouds: — 

*  Vv.  376-8 :  "Orav  ifivXtjcrOiMr  vSotos  ttoXXoO  K&yayKaxrOwn  tf>€p€(rO(Uy 
KaTOKprifivdfityai  ir\rfp€K  ofi/Spov  &'  avdyicrp/,  ctra  ^apuai 
CIS  oAAi/Xas  ifiwiirTava'ai  prqyvwrai  koX  irarAyowrw, 
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This  is  that  *  consistent  reading  of  all  the  MSS./  on  which 
editors  would  rely  less  if  they  remembered  that  it  may  represent 
but  one  original  copy  of  little  value  ;  and,  besides  the  awkward 
construction  of  the  elra,  it  gives  ns  the  admirable  sense  that  the 
clouds  are  compelled  through  compulsion  I  But  the  reference  to  this 
very  passage^  which  Socrates  immediately  afterwards  dids  into  the 
forgetful  ears  of  Strepsiades,  might  have  made  the  editors  suspect 
their  own  slowness  also — 

Vv.  383-4 :  OIk  i^Kova-dq  fwv  ras  N€<^Aas  vSaroq  /xcoras  ori  ^rjfii 
ifiTTLTrTOwra^  cts  dAA.7yXa9  Traraycu'  3ta  rrp/  irvKvirqra ; 
whence  we  correct  v.  378,  8ia  rrp^  wvKvorrp-a  papwu. 

These  specimens  may  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  matter  that 
awaits  the  reader  who  is  disposed  to  break  the  bulk  of  which  they 
are  but  samples.  They  form  but  an  introduction  to  the  mass  of 
emendations  on  Plato,  of  which  we  have  space  left  for  only  some 
two  or  three.  In  the  Craiylus  (p.  424,  D),  koX  hreiZhv  ravra 
SieXcofieOa  Tct  ovrk  ei  irdvTOy  aiOt^  hel  rh  ovofiara  hriOelvac 
(Orelli),  Sauppe  saw  that  oh  was  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  he 
did  not  perceive  that  the  useless  AT0IO  was  made  up  of  AOIC, 
the  final  letter  oiirdvra  with  the  very  word  wanting.  Dr.  Badham 
reads,  ra  ivra  ai  iravra  oh  hel  k.t.X.  The  same  dialogue  obtains 
the  ending  which  it  evidently  wants,  by  the  equally  simple  and 
ingenious  correction  of  the  one  final  word,  changing  'AX\^  koI 
oif  TreipA  Iri  hfvoelv  ravra  ffSrj  into  ^  Sr  ej^et. 

As  our  object  has  been  to  awaken  attention  to  the  revival 
of  criticism  among  us,  we  have  preferred  selecting  a  few  striking 
specimens  of  the  success  of  the  method  to  criticising  the  critic ; 
but  lest  any  young  scholar  should  imagine  that  criticism  is  a 
safe  trade,  requiring  no  prudence,  we  will  mention  two  or  three 
cases  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  even  Dr.  Badham  &lls  into 
error. 

In  p.  XV.  of  his  Epistola  ad  Senatum  Lugd.,  among  other 
examples  of  words  suffering  from  the  omission  of  a  syllable  in 
their  midst.  Dr.  Badham  gives  from  Plato's  Banquet  (p.  215  D) 
iiareifK'tf^phfot,  ^a-fiev,  which  he  considers  faulty  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  KarexpfieOa.  But  the  perfect  here  is  from  its 
nature  equivalent  to  a  present  (for  the  man  89  ifnreTrkrjfcrac 
remains  iiarerfkriypMvof;^  the  permanent  state  following  and  pre- 
supposing the  particular  fact),  and  the  correction  of  earafiev  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  his  not 
having  perceived  this,  because  we  have  in  this  same  dialogue, 
and  but  a  page  or  two  from  this  very  passage,  ifCTreTrkijyOaij  and 
exactly  in  the  same  sense.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  faulty 
in  this  correction ;  but  the  alteration  on  p.  vii.  of  a  manifestly 
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comipt  line  in  the  Agamemnon  of  .^chjrlas  (620),  h;  top  iroXbv 
<j>tKoKn  Kapirov<rd(U  ypovoVj  into  &<tt^  ov  tt.  occasions  what 
appears  to  us  an  intolerable  construction — ^I  would  not  utter 
tidings,  false  and  fair,  For  friends  to  cherish  with  a  fleeting 
joy/  The  sense  of  the  latter  verse  might  be  expressed  cither 
by  ff>tXjoi^  KOfrirovaOcu  or  Aare  <l>tkov^  Kafnrov<r0a4^  but  a  mixture 
of  the  two  constructions  is  inadmissi  ble.  We  have  also  some  doubt 
about  the  necessity  of  making  any  change  in  the  passage  from  the 
*  Sophist,'  242,  C.  (Epistola  ad  L.,  p.  xxxiii.) — evKoXw^  fioi  Soxei 
Tlapfiev^rf^  ^fuv  hieCKe^ai — which  we  should  render,  ^  It  seems 
to  me  that  Parmenides  has  conversed  with  us  in  an  off-hand 
manner ' — t.  e^  as  if  he  did  not  care  whether  we  understood  him 
or  not.  A  passage  in  the  ^  Laws,'  752  C,  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  one  in  question — a>9  evKoXxo^  KciX  cuf>6^(D^  aireipot^  avSpcuri 
vofioOerovfiep — *  How  unconcernedly  and  coolly  we  legislate,'  &c. 

We  could  point  out  other  instances  where  we  are  inclined 
more  or  less  to  demur  either  to  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  or 
to  the  propriety  of  the  one  adopted,  both  in  Dr.  Badham  and  in 
Professor  Cobet ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to  observe  that  no  works 
require  to  be  read  so  critically  as  those  of  the  critics  themselves. 

The  two  Epistles  upon  which  we  have  been  commenting  fully 
sustain  the  reputation  which  Dr.  Badham  enjoys  on  the  Continent 
of  being  the  first  living  scholar  in  England.  This  being  so,  is 
it  not  surprising  that  a  man  who  can  do  so  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Greek  learning,  and  who  can  impart  instruction  to  our 
ripest  scholars,  should  be  prevented  from  affording  to  literature 
a  tithe  of  the  service  which  he  is  capable  of  rendering,  because 
his  time  is  absorbed  in  a  routine  of  daily  drudgery  ?  There  is 
something  very  touching  in  the  graceful  humour  with  which  Dr. 
Badham  (in  the  Epistle  lately  cited)  veils  his  deep  feeling  as  to 
his  present  position,  leaving  it  to  his  friends  at  Leyden  to  under- 
stand, if  they  think  fit,  that  all  posts  of  learned  leisure  or  more 
dignified  employment  had  been  a  dignioribuB  occupati!  We, 
however,  well  knowing  that  such  is  not  the  case,  cannot  help 
deploring  that  in  a  land  like  ours,  amply  provided  with  such 
posts,  and  wont  to  confer  them  with  no  grudging  hand  on 
scholarly  distinction.  Dr.  Badham,  notwithstanding  all  his  critical 
labours,  should  continue  to  fill  no  higher  office  than  that  of  head 
master  of  a  proprietary  school  at  Birmingham,  over  which  dreary 
place  he  contrives  to  throw  a  classic  interest:  ^Memineritis  me 
quam  longissime  a  Musis  in  Chalybum  terrain  relegatum  vivere.' 
We  would  follow  up  the  allusion  with  the  hope  that  in  this 
iron  age  of  material  work,  his  skilful  labours  in  what  is  at 
present  the  least  popular  branch  of  learning  may  herald  an  age 
of  English  scholarship,  which  shall  have  nothing  of  Birming- 
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ham  but  its  energetic  industry,  and  nothing  of  its  iron  but  its 
fibre  and  toughness,  qualities  which  sound  criticism  alone  can 
give ;  and  to  this  hope  we  would  fain  add  a  second,  that  he 
himself  may  not  want  the  reward  due  to  the  leader  in  such  a 
r^eneration. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Trisect  Architecture^  8fc.  By  James  Rennie,  A.M. 
London,  1857. 

2.  Homes  without  Hands,  being  a  Description  of  the  Habitations 
of  Animals^  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  New  Designs 
by  W.  F.  Keyl  and'E.  Smith.     London,  1865. 

AMONGST  the  various  races  of  mankind  the  degree  of 
civilisation  to  which  any  particular  nation  may  have 
attained  is,  in  a  great  measure,  evidenced  by  its  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  building.  Rude  savages  content  themselves  with 
mere  holes  scooped  in  the  ground,  or  with  a  few  branches  tem- 
porarily erected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  wind  and  the 
cold, — a  contrast,  indeed,  to  the  convenient  mansions  and  noble 
castles  of  a  civilised  nation.  But  with  the  brute  creation 
we  often  find,  the  lower  the  organism,  the  more  marvellous 
the  structure  of  the  dwelling-place.  Tlie  larger  animals,  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  construct  abodes  ;  the  lion  and  other  wild 
camivora  make  use  of  caverns  and  hiding-places,  but  show  no 
signs  of  skill  either  in  improving  these  natural  haunts,  or  in 
building  for  themselves;  so  with  the  sagacious  elephant  and 
other  pachydermata,  we  meet  with  no  instances  of  architecture 
amongst  them.  Birds,  however,  are  pre-eminently  builders,  and 
their  nests  are  often  very  elaborate  structures.  Certain  insects, 
as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  surpass  the  birds  in  their  architectural 
designs  and  operations ;  even  very  low  down  the  scale  of  creation 
we  meet  with  extraordinary  instances  of  architecture,  one  kind  of 
little  rotifer^  for  instance,  almost  rivalling  in  its  building  instinct 
the  beaver  and  the  bee. 

Various  and  numerous  are  the  builders,  of  such  diverse  habits 
of  life  and  architectural  tastes,  furnished  with  building  imple- 
ments of  so  many  different  forms ;  some  framing  structures  for 
themselves,*  others  appropriating  the  deserted  abodes  of  other 
animals,  or  forcibly  ejecting  the  rightful  occupant ;  some  bur- 
rowing in  the  ground,  others  in  stone,  others  in  wood ;  others 
mining  tunnels  in  the  leaves,  stems,  fruit,  roots,  &c.,  of  various 
plants,  to  the  utter  destruction,  in  many  cases,  of  the  prospects 
of  the  agriculturist;   others,  again,  taking  up  their  abodes  in 
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the  furniture  of  our  houses,  or  makings  their  tents  amongst  our 
wearing  apparel,  or  perforating  our  books,  or  scooping  out  places 
of  lodgment  in  our  Natural  History  collections;  some,  again, 
making  the  living  bodies  of  animals  both  their  food  and  habi- 
tations ;  others  occupying  the  lofty  boughs  of  trees,  or  makings 
their  habitations  under  the  eaves  of  our  houses ;  others  con- 
structing homes  in  the  mud-banks  of  our  rivers,  or  in  the  sand 
of  the  sea-shore.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  buildings  themselves, 
some  are  of  extreme  simplicity,  others  rival  in  their  completeness 
the  works  of  the  human  architect ;  some  are  simply  for  places 
of  concealment  from  enemies,  and  some  for  the  nurseries  of  the 
young ;  others  for  keeping  out  the  cold,  others  for  temporary  abodes 
in  which  the  inmates  may  complete  their  metamorphoses,  others 
for  play-grounds  or  toy-houses — as,  for  instance,  the  Bower-birds 
of  Australia ;  others  for  traps  to  catch  prey.  Various,  also,  are 
the  tools  or  building  instruments  used  by  animal  architects: 
some  employing  their  beaks,  some  their  feet,  some  their  jaws; 
the  small  rotifer,  referred  to  above,  fabricating  its  bricks  of  clay 
within  its  own  body. 

The  materials  used  in  animal  habitations  are  of  all  possible 
kinds.  Some  creatures  build  their  hom^  of  paper,  others  of 
wax,  others  of  moss,  sticks,  straw,  or  feathers ;  others  of  mud. 
Some  line  the  cavities  they  have  excavated  in  wood  with  pieces 
of  rose  leaves ;  others  spin  a  web  around  leaves  of  different  kinds, 
and  conceal  themselves  within  them  as  in  tents ;  others  prefer  to 
make  use  of  the  deserted  houses  of  various  molluscs,  and  encase 
themselves  snugly  within ;  some  form  balls  of  dung  in  whidi 
the  young  are  developed  ;  some  clothe  themselves,  like  Her- 
cules, with  the  skins  of  their  victims  and  lie  in  ambush  for  their 
prey. 

The  simplest  form  of  animal  habitation  is  a  burrow,  whether 
in  the  ground,  stone,  wood,  or  other  substance.  Many  animals 
adopt  this  form  of  habitation  both  amongst  mammalia,  birds,  a 
few  reptiles,  some  Crustacea,  molluscs,  spiders,  and  insects.  All 
vertebrate  burrowing  animals  excavate  their  homes  out  of  earth, 
the  invertebrate  out  of  earth,  wood,  or  stone. 

Of  this  form  of  habitation  amongst  the  mammalia,  the  most 
common  instances  are  those  of  the  rabbit,  fox,  badger,  mole,  &c., 
of  our  own  country;  while  numerous  interesting  examples  of 
this  kind  of  home  occur  in  other  lands,  as  in  that  of  the  prairie 
dog,  chipping  squirrel,  pouched  rat,  &c.,.of  North  America; 
the  mole-rat  of  Asia,  the  sand-mole  and  the  strange-looking 
aard-vark  of  South  Africa,  and  the  armadilloes  of  South  America. 
An  earth-burrow  may  be  a  simple  tunnel,  with  the  nest  at  the 
extreme  end  of  it — as  in  that  made  by  the  rabbit,  when  about  to 
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produce  her  young— or  it  may  consist  of  several  passages  forming 
a  complex  abode,  as  in  the  fortress  of  the  mole.  Of  this  very 
common  creature  Mr.  Wood^  who  has  carefully  studied  its  habits, 
gives  us  several  interesting  particulars,  some  of  which  we  shall 
transcribe : — 

^This  extraordinary  animal  does  not  merely  dig  tmmels  in  the 
gromid,  and  sit  at  the  end  of  them,  but  forms  a  complicated  subter- 
ranean dwelling-place,  with  chambers,  passages,  and  other  arrange- 
ments of  wonderful  completeness.  It  has  regular  roads  leading  to  its 
feeding-grounds  ;  establishes  a  system  of  communication  as  elaborate 
as  that  of  a  modem  railway,  or  to  be  more  correct,  as  that  of  the  sub- 
terranean network  of  metropolitan  sewers ;  and  is  an  animal  of  varied 
accomplishments.  It  can  run  tolerably  fi^t ;  it  can  fight  like  a  bull- 
dog ;  it  can  capture  prey  under  or  above  ground ;  it  can  swim  fear- 
lessly ;  it  can  sink  weUs  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  its  thirst.' 

'  Mr.  Wood  considers  the  mole  to  be  by  far  the  fiercest  and 
most  active  mammal  within  the  British  Isles.  ^  Indeed  so  re- 
markable,' he  says,  ^  is  it  for  both  these  qualities  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  great  ferse  of  tropical  climates  can  equal  it  either  in 
ferocity,  activity,  or  voracity.  The  mole's  appetite  is  enormous, 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  and  quite  impossible  to 
describe  the  fury  with  which  it  eats.  It  hunches  its  back  in 
a  most  curious  manner,  retracts  the  head  between  the  shoulders, 
and  uses  its  fore-paws  to  assist  it  in  pushing  the  worm  into  its 
jaws.'  The  mole,  however,  does  not  enjoy  the  exclusive  peculi- 
arity of  this  habit  of  dining;  the  carnivorous  chelodines  of 
America  eat  ^  exactly  after  the  same  fashion  employed  by  the 
mole,  seizing  their  food  in  their  jaws,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces  by 
the  aid  of  the  armed  fore-paws,  one  foot  being  applied  at  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  push  food  forwards  while  the  head 
draws  it  back.'  *  From  seeing  the  animal  eat,  I  can  readily  con- 
ceive,' our  author  adds,  *  the  fury  with  which  it  must  be  ani- 
mated when  it  fights,  and  can  perfectly  appreciate  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  that  it  has  been  observed  to  fling  itself  upon  a  small 
bird,  to  tear  its  body  open,  and  to  devour  it  while  still  palpitating 
with  life.'  The  mole  is  certainly  an  animal  of  very  varied 
accomplishments ;  but  our  subject  has  less  to  do  with  animals 
than  with  their  habitations ;  so  let  us  glance  at  that  of  the  mole. 
The  atithor  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  of  the  mole's  domicile  is  Henri  le  Court, 
who,  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  spent  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  in  studying  the  habits  of  this  creatura 

*  We  all  know,'  writes  Mr.  Wood,  *  that  the  mole  burrows 
under  the  ground,  and  that  it  raises  those  little  hillocks  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar;  but  we  do  not  generally  know  the 
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extent  or  variety  of  its  tunnels,  or  that  the  animal  works  upon  a 
regular  system,  and  does  not  burrow  here  and  there  at  random. 
How  it  manages  to  form  its  burrows  in  such  admirably  straight 
lines  is  not  an  easy  problem,  because  it  is  always  in  black  dark- 
ness, and  we  know  of  nothing  which  can  act  as  a  guide  to  the 
animal/,,' 

The  ordinary  molehills  with  which  everyone  is  so  familiar 
are  nothing  more  than  the  materials  which  the  creature  throws 
out  fix)m  its  burrow ;  and,  ^  if  they  be  carefully  opened  after  the 
rain  has  consolidated  the  heap  of  loose  material,  nothing  more 
will  be  discovered  than  a  simple  hole  leading  into  the  tunnel. 
But  let  us  strike  into  one  of  the  larger  tunnels,  as  any  mole- 
catcher  will  teach  us,  and  follow  it  up  until  we  come  to  the  real 
abode  of  the  animal.' 

The  mole's  encampment  or  fortress,  in  which  it  resides  from 
the  autumn  to  the  spring,  is  a  very  complex  structure ;  it  must 
be  stated  that  this  domicile  is  totally  distinct  from  the  nest 
in  which  it  brings  forth  its  young,  and  is  separated  often  at 
some  distance  from  it.  The  fortress  is  formed  under  a  large 
hillock  of  considerable  size,  but  ^  not  very  conspicuous,  because  it 
is  always  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  suitable 
bank,  and  would  not  be  discovered  but  by  a  practised  eye.  The 
subterraneous  abode  within  the  hillock  is  so  remarkable  that  it 
involuntarily  reminds  the  observer  of  the  well-known  maze  with 
which  the  earliest  years  of  youth  have  been  puzzled  throughout 
many  successive  generations.'  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  recog- 
nisable description  of  the  mole's  encampment  without  an  illus- ' 
tration ;  there  is  a  central  apartment,  or  keep,  forming  a  nearly 
spherical  chamber,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound ;  this  is 
the  only  room  which  the  structure  contains,  all  other  portions  of 
the  domicile  consisting  of  passages  of  peculiar  form.  Around 
this  chamber  are  driven  two  circular  galleries,  *  one  just  level 
with  the  ceiling,  and  the  other  at  some  height  above.'  These 
two  galleries  are  of  unequal  diameter,  the  upper  one  nearer  to 
the  apex  of  the  mound  being  the  smaller ;  they  are  connected 
together  by  five  nearly  equidistant  passages,  *but  the  only 
entrance  into  the  keep  is  from  the  upper  gallery,  out  of  which 
three  passages  lead  into  the  ceiling  of  the  keep;'  so  that  the 
mole,  before  he  can  gain  admittance  into  his  parlour  downstairs, 
when  once  he  is  in  the  lower  gallery,  has  to  ascend  to  the  garrets, 
from  which  he  must  again  descend  one  of  the  three  passages 
which,  as  already  said,  lead  to  the  keep.  Besides  the  passages 
we  have  mentioned  there  are  eight  or  nine  others,  the  orifices  of 
which,  with  a  view  to  make  the  roads  as  complicated  as  possible, 
are  never  formed  opposite  to  those  which  connect  the  lower  with 
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the  upper  gallery.  We  have  said  that  the  mole  cannot  get  into 
his  parlour  from  the  lower  gallery  without  climbing  into  the 
upper  one.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  mention  that  there 
is  a  passage  which  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  his  parlour  lead- 
ing to  the  main  road : — 

'  This  high  road/  to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Bell,  ^  differs 
essentially  from  all  the  other  routes  and  excavations,  both  in  its  con- 
straction  and  use.  It  extends  from  the  fortress  to  the  extremity  of 
the  domain  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  forming,  in  fact,  the  main  route  of 
communication  between  the  fortress  and  the  different  parts  of  the  en- 
campment; and  the  alleys  which  lead  to  the  hunting-ground,  or 
quarries,  open  into  it  on  each  side.  Its  circumference  is  larger  than 
tiie  body  of  the  mole,  though  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  two  indi- 
viduals passing  each  other.  The  walls  are  beaten  by  the  frequent 
pressure  of  the  animals'  sides  against  them  until  they  become  very 

smooth  and  compact In  some  instances  the  same  mole  forms  a 

second  and  a  third  road ;  but  this  is  generally  done  in  order  to  extend 
its  operations  to  a  new  and  a  more  productive  district.  In  other  cases 
many  moles  are  known  to  employ  one  road,  though  they  never  intrude 
upon  each  other's  hunting-ground.  In  this  case,  should  two  of  them 
meet,  one  must  retreat  into  the  nearest  alley,  or  a  battle  ensues,  which 
proves  ffttal  to  the  weaker  of  the  combatants.' 

It  is  in  these  high  roads  that  the  mole-catchers  set  their  traps ; 
for  the  animals  are  constantly  traversing  them,  as  by  these  means 
alone  they  are  able  to  visit  their  different  hunting-grounds.  Mr. 
Wood  considers  the  use  of  so  complicated  a  series  of  cells  and 
passages  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  The  only  object,  he  says, 
that  can  at  present  be  surmised  is  that  the  rightful  owner  may 
rest  safely  in  his  middle  chamber,  and  that  in  case  of  alarm,  he 
might  escape  through  either  of  the  many  passages  which  surround 
his  home.  But  surely  this  ^  only  object '  is  an  obvious  and  satis- 
factory explanation,  as  the  excellent  living  naturalist,  whose 
words  we  have  quoted  above,  observes :  —  *  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  admirably  calculated  to  ensure  the  security  or 
the  retreat  of  the  inhabitant  than  such  an  arrangement  of  internal 
routes  of  communication  as  this.  The  chamber  communicating 
beneath  directly  with  the  road,  and  above  with  the  upper  gallery, 
— ^this  with  the  lower  of  five  passages,  and  the  latter  again  with 
the  road,  by  no  less  than  nine, — exhibit  altogether  a  complica- 
tion of  architecture  which  may  rival  the  more  celebrated  erec- 
tions of  the  beaver.'  We  want  information  with  regard  to 
whether  it  is  the  male  alone  that  constructs  the  fortress,  or 
whether  he  is  aided  in  his  excavations  by  his  faithful  partner. 
Is  not  the  latter  allowed  admittance,  and  a  winter  abode  in  the 
same  apartment,  or  where  docs  she  spend  the  inclement 
season?   *  ^         i 
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The  nest  of  the  mole  is  never  placed  in  one  of  the  keeps ; 
it  is  formed  by  excavating  and  enlarging  the  point  of  intersectioa 
of  several  passages,  and  is  made  of  grass,  leaves,  &c. ;  the  jonng 
are  produced  in  the  spring. 

Doomed  to  hard  labour  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
'  mammalian  mining  classes,  the  mole  has  accordingly  been  pro- 
vided with  every  requisite  for  this  purj>ose.  Its  cylindrical- 
shaped  body,  its  soft  and  silky  fur,  each  hair  of  which  being  in- 
serted in  the  skin  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  enables  it  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards  with  ease,  the  amazing  strength  and 
the  structure  of  its  fore  arms  and  hands,  the  latter  combining,  in 
mechanical  efficiency,  the  united  office  of  the  spade  and  pitch- 
fork, the  elongated  cranium,  the  peculiar  bone  for  the  support  of 
the  pointed  muzzle, — a  living  auger, — the  extraordinary  muscular 
development  of  the  neck,  strengthened  by  another  peculiar  bone 
in  the  cervical  ligament,  the  outward  direction  of  the  palms  of 
the  wide  hands, — all  these  are  points  in  the  organisation  of  the 
mole  which  render  it  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  it  has  to 
perform. 

*  Had  this  creature,'  Mr.  Wood  well  observofl,  *  been  a  rare  and  costly 
inhabitant  of  the  tropics,  how  deep  would  have  been  the  interest  which 
it  would  have  excited.  How  the  scientific  world  would  have  crowded 
to  see  the  marvellous  structure  of  a  skeleton  wherein  are  several 
accessory  bones,  and  which  exhibit  peculiarities  hitherto  found  only  in 
fossil  remains  I  How  great  would  have  been  the  admiration  evoked 
by  its  soft,  velvet-like  fur ;  its  tiny  eyes  deeply  hidden  in  the  fur,  so 
as  to  |)e  sheltered  from  the  earth  through  which  the  animal  is  con- 
tinually making  its  way ;  the  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  softness 
in  the  palms  of  its  fore  feet,  and  the  elastic  springiness  of  its  nose. 
But  because  it  is  a  native  of  our  own  country,  and  to  be  found  in  every 
field,  there  are  but  few  who  care  to  examine  a  creature  so  common,  or 
who  experience  any  feelings  save  those  of  contempt  or  disgust,  when 
they  see  a  mole  making  its  way  over  the  ground  in  search  of  a  soft 
spot  in  which  to  burrow,  or  pass  by  the  place  where  the  mole-catcher 
has  strung  up  his  victims  on  the  trees,  as  Louis  XI.  was  accustomed 
to  suspend  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  committed  the  crime  of  tres- 
passing on  the  royal  domains.' 

Closely  allied  in  outward  form  and  habits  to  the  mole  are  the 
shrews,  so  common  in  every  field  and  lane ;  they  are  burrowing 
animals,  but  not  such  efficient  minera  as  the  first-named  creature. 
So  extremely  flexible  are  the  noses  of  some  of  these  little 
soricidce  that  they  sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  the  elephant's 
proboscis!  Mr.  Peale  mentions  that  a  shrew  mole  in  his  pos- 
session was  able  to  bend  the  snout  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force 
food  into  its  mouth  1 

Weaiels  and  otters  are  believed  by  many  people  to  be  burrowing 
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animals,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  these  tenants  of  subterranean  abodes  have  taken 
advantage  of  some  ready-made  cavity. 

Opposite  page  22  in  Mr.  Wood's  work  is  a  spirited  drawing 
of  a  prairie  dog  *town,'  the  name  given  by  hunters  to  the 
localities  frequented  by  the  very  interesting  little  animal,  the 
wishtonwish  {SperTTK^kilus  Ludamcianus),  of  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributaries.  In  spite  of  the  name  the  animal  is  no 
dog,  but  a  rodent,  related  to  the  European  mkrmot.  These 
prairie  dog  villages  vary  considerably  in  extent ;  some  occupy  an 
area  of  a  few  miles  only,  others  cover  a  large  tract  of  country ; 
they  consist  of  numerous  small  mounds  varying  in  size,  some 
reaching  a  height  of  sixteen  inches,  others  barely  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone, 
the  base  being  about  two  or  three  feet  in  circumference. 

According  to  Mr.  Say,  the  entrance  to  the  burrow  is  either  at 
the  summit  or  at  the  side  of  the  mound  ;  the  hole  at  first 
descends  vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  whence  it 
continues  downward  in  an  oblique  direction.  Many  individuals 
occupy  one  burrow,  and  may  be  seen  sporting  about  the  mounds ; 
now  diving  into  the  holes,  but  quickly  popping  their  heads  out 
again.  Not  unfreqiiently  very  undesirable  acquaintances  enter 
the  home  of  the  little  wishtonwish,  in  the  shape  of  rattlesnakes 
and  owls,  who  resort  thither  both  for  the  sake  of  comfortable 
shelter,  and  of  making  a  meal  on  the  junior  members  of  the 
prairie  dog's  family.  But  *  in  spite  of  the  formidable  foes  by 
which  it  is  attacked,  and  which  take  up  their  residence  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  its  habitations,  the  prairie  dog  is  an  exceedingly 
prolific  animal,  multiplying  rapidly,  and  extending  its  excava- 
tions to  vast  distances.  Indeed,  when  once  the  prairie  dogs  settle 
themselves  in  a  convenient  spot,  their  increase  seems  to  have  no 
bounds,  and  the  little  heaps  of  earth  which  stand  near  the  mouth 
of  their  burrows  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.' 
During  the  winter  these  animals  keep  within  their  homes  in  a 
semi-dormant  condition ;  the  entrances  to  the  burrows  are  closed 
up,  and  each  individual  forms  a  compact  ball  of  dry  grass  with 
a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  sleeps 
warmly  and  securely. 

We  must  not  linger  too  long  over  the  many  interesting 
instances  of  burrowing  mammalia;  but  there  is  one  strange 
looking  creature  of  the  mouse  tribe  which  excites  so  much 
curiosity  by  the  '  questionable  shape '  of  its  head,  that  we  must 
not  pass  it  over  without  a  brief  notice ;  we  allude  to  the 
gopher  or  pouched  rat  of  Canada  {Psevdostoma  bursarius).  In 
the  general  form  of  its  body  it  partly  resembles  a  rat^  and  partly 
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a  mole;   but  lis  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  possession  of  a 
pair  of  large  oval-shaped  pockets  or  pouches,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  creature's  cheek,  which,  when  distended  with  food,  present 
a  most  extraordinary  appearance.     These  pockets  open  internally 
into  the  mouth,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cheek ;  they  seem  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  portable  larder,  the  food  being  stuffisd 
into  these  natural  sandwich-boxes  and  consumed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  animal.     At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  these  pouches 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  away  from  the  burrow 
the  excavated  soil,  as  they  were  frequently  found   filled  with 
earth ;  but  this  was  done  by  the  natives  who  had  killed  speci- 
mens, for  the  sake  of  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  pockets. 
^  Like  the  mole,  the  gopher  throws  up  little  hillocks  at  regular 
intervals,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart,  and  sometimes 
crowded  closely  together.     The  nest  of  the  gopher  is  made  in  a 
burrow  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  is  placed  in 
a  small  globular  chamber  about  eight  inches  in  diameter.     The 
bed  on  which  the  mother  and  her  young  repose  is  made  of  dried 
herbage  and  fur  plucked  from  the  body.     This  chamber  is  the 
point  from  which  a  great  number  of  passages  radiate,  and  from 
these  other  tunnels  are  driven.     These  radiating  burrows  evidently 
serve  two  purposes,  enabling  the  animal  to  escape  in  any  direc- 
tion when  alarmed,  and  serving  to  conduct  it  to  its  feeding- 
grounds.'     These  creatures  are  said  to   do   much  mischief  in 
gardens  to  which  they  frequently  gain  admission,  by  eating  off 
the  roots  of  the  plants  which  grow  there.     As  it  is  almost  a  foot 
in  length,  and  has  very  large  sharp  projecting  incisor  teeth, 
the   gopher  is   eminently  fitted  to   cause  great  devastation  in 
cultivated   grounds.      The   strange-looking  edentate   animal   of 
South  America,  called  the  Pichiago  {Chlamyphorus  truncatus)^ 
is  admirably  adapted  for  scooping  its  long  galleries  in  the  soil ; 
this  creature  is  furnished  along  the  whole   length  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  body  with  a  curious  cuirass  or  coat  of  mail,  which 
protects  the  head  and  back,  and  when  it  reaches  the  tail  it  turns 
abruptly  downwards,  ^  as  if  on  hinges,  and  forms  a  kind  of  flap 
over  the  hind  quarters,  which  are  short  and  square;'  hence  the 
specific  name  of  truricatus. 

The  pichiago  is  rather  a  rare  animal,  being  confined  to  the 
districts  about  Mendoza,  on  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  coat 
of  mail  is  '  as  flexible  as  the  chain  or  scale  armour  of  the  olden 
times,  and  accommodates  itself  to  every  movement  of  the 
animal.'  An  examination  of  the  skeleton  of  the  pichiago  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  animal's,  efficiency  as  a  miner;  its 
pointed  muzzle  and  strong  bones  of  the  head,  its  short  arms, 
provided  with  broad  palm-shaped  feet,  furnished  with  five  long, 
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sharp,  and  strong  claws,  worked  by  powerful  muscles,  recall  the 
similar  structure  of  these  parts  in  the  mole. 

We  must  not  take  up  further  space  by  enumerating  the  burrow- 
ing powers  of  other  edentata,  such  as  the  great  armadillo,  the 
manis,  and  other  scaly-clad  animals  of  North-America  and 
India ;  but  will  conclude  this  short  sketch  of  burrowing  mam- 
malia with  a  notice  of  another  edentate  animal,  the  aard-vark  of 
South  Africa.  Mr.  Wood  gives  us  the  following  succinct 
account : — 

*The  curious  aard-vark  of  Southern  Africa  {Otyderopas  Capensis) 
resides  for  the  most  part  in  great  holes  which  it  scoops  in  the  ground. 
The  name  aaid-vark  is  Dutch,  signifying  earth-hog,  and  is  given  to 
the  animal  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  excavation,  and 
the  swine-like  contour  of  its  head.  The  claws  with  which  this  animal 
works  are  enormous,  as  indeed  is  needful  for  the  task  which  they  are 
intended  to  perform.  They  are  by  no  means  intended  merely  to 
excavate  burrows  in  soft  or  sandy  soU,  though  they  are  frequently  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose ;  but  they  are  designed  for  labours  fax  more 
arduous.  By  means  of  these  implements  the  aard-vark  tears  to  pieces 
the  enormous  ant-hills  which  stud  the  plains  of  Southern  Afnca — 
edifices  so  strongly  made  as  to  resemble  stone  rather  than  mud,  and 
capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  many  men  on  their  summits.  These 
marvellous  dwellings  are  absolutely  swarming  with  inmates  ;  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  the  tiny  builders  that  the  aard-vark 
plies  its  destructive  labours.  Towards  evening  the  aard-vark  issues 
from  the  burrow  wherein  it  has  lain  asleep  during  the  day,  proceeds 
to  the  plains,  and  searches  for  an  ant-hill  in  full  operation.  With  its 
powerful  claws  it  tears  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  breaking  up  the 
stony  walls  with  perfect  ease,  and  scattering  dismay  among  the  in- 
mates. As  the  ants  run  hither  and  thither  in  consternation,  their 
dwelling  falling  like  a  city  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  the  author  of  all 
this  misery  flings  its  slimy  tongue  among  them,  and  sweeps  them  into 

its  mouth  by  hundreds Thus  the  aard-vark  tears  to  pieces 

many  a  goodly  edifice,  and  depopulates  many  a  swarming  colony, 
leaving  a  mere  shell  of  irregular  stony  wall  in  the  place  of  the  com- 
plicated and  marvellous  structure  which  had  sheltered  so  vast  a  popu- 
lation.' 

Passing  on  now  from  burrowing  mammalia,  we  come  to 
burrowing  birds;  and  these  may  be  divided  into  those  that 
excavate  their  own  homes  in  earth  or  wood,  and  those  which 
generally  appropriate  already-made  hollows  or  tunnels,  accom- 
modating them  to  their  respective  habits.  Of  the  true  miners 
may  be  enumerated  the  sand-martin,  the  puffin,  the  wood- 
peckers, and  the  stormy-petrel  of  our  own  country.  We  shall 
restrict  our  notices  to  this  latter  division. 

Amongst  the  swallow  tribe  we  have  an  exceedingly  interesting 
Vol.  120.— iVb.  240.  2  c  >-^  example 
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example  in  the  pretty  little  sand-martin  {Cotyle  riparia)^  one  of 
our  earliest  spring  visitors^  whose  circular  ezcavaticHis  aiB 
familiar  to  every  one.  In  the  cases  of  architecture  hitherto 
noticed  we  have  seen  how  obviously  suited  to  these  purposes  are 
the  implements  of  the  animals  employed.  The  strong  palmated 
feet  of  the  mole,  with  their  five  sharp-pronged  nails,,  bespeak 
the  animal's  occupation  at  a  glance ;  but  this  palpable  adapta^ 
bility  of  the  instrument  to  the  work  which  it  performs  ia  for 
from  being  always  ret^ognisable  in  several  animals. 

Among  birds,  the  little  sand-martin,  with  its  slender  feet  and 
minute  bill,  seems  at  first  sight  but  ill-fitted  for  engineering 
operations.  ^  Few  would  suppose,'  as  Mr.  Wood  remarks,  ^  after 
contemplating  its  tiny  bill,  mat  it  was  capable  of  boring  tnmielj 
*  into  tolerably  hard  sandstone.  Such,  however,  is  the  caae,  for 
the  sand-martin  is  familiarly  known  to  drive  its  tunnels  into  sand* 
stone  that  is  hard  enough  to  destroy  all  the  edge  of  the  knife.' 
The  mode  in  which  this  little  miner  excavates  its  gallery, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  places  its  nest,  has  been  carefully  observed 
and  well  described  by  Mr.  Rennie,  whose  name  is  well  knowii 
to  every  naturalist  as  an  admirable  observer  of  thq  habits  of 
animals. 

*The  bird  works  with  its  bill  shut  This  £Aot  our  readeis  may 
verify  by  observing  their  operations  early  in  the  morning,  through  an 
opera-glass,  when  they  begin  in  the  spring  to  form  their  excavationa. 
In  this  way  we  have  seen  one  of  these  birdJB  cling  with  its  sharp  claws 
to  the  &ce  of  a  sandbank,  and  peg  in  its  bill  as  a  miner  would  do  hia 
pickaxe,  till  it  had  loosened  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hard  sand, 
and  tumbled  it  down  among  the  rubbish  below.  In  this  preliminary 
-operation  it  never  makes  use  of  its  daws  for  digging :  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  it  could,  for  they  are  indispensable  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion, at  least  when  it  is  beginning  its  hole.  We  have  farther  remarked 
that  some  of  these  martinis  holes  are  nearly  as  droular  as  if  they  had 
been  planned  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  while  others  are  mora 
irregular  in  form:  but  this  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  sand 
crumbling  away  than  upon  any  defioienoy  in  the  original  workmanr 
ship.  The  bird,  in  fact,  always  uses  its  own  body  to  determine  the 
proportions  of  the  gallery,  the  part  from  the  thigh  to  the  head  forming 
the  radius  of  the  circle.  It  does  not  trace  this  out  as  we  should  do 
by  fixing  a  point  for  the  centre  around  which  to  draw  the  circum- 
ference ;  on  the  contrary,  it  perches  on  the  circumference  with  its 
claws,  and  works  with  its  bill  from  the  centre  outwards ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  in  the  numerous  excavations  recently  commenced,  which  we 
have  examined,  we  have  uniformly  found  the  termination  fonnel- 
shaped,  the  centre  being  always  much  more  scooped  out  than  the  cir- 
cumference.  The  bird  consequently  assumes  all  positions  while  at 
work  in  the  interior,  hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  galleiy  with  its 

back 
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back  downwards  as  often  as  standing  on  the  floor.  We  have  more  than 
once,  indeed,  seen  a  bank  martin  wheeling  slowly  round  in  this 
manner  on  the  face  of  a  sandbank,  when  it  was  just  breaking  ground 
to  begin  its  gallery.  All  the  galleries  are  found  to  be  more  or  less 
tortuous  to  tiieir  termination,  which  is  at  the  depth  of  from  two  to 
three  feet,  where  a  bed  of  loose  hay  and  a  few  of  the  smallest  breast 
feathers  of  geese,  ducks,  or  fowls  is  spread  with  little  art  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark  also  that  it 
always  scrapes  out  with  its  feet  the  sand  detached  by  the  bill ;  but  so 
carefully  is  this  performed  that  it  never  scratches  up  the  unmined 
ttnd,  or  disturbs  ine  plane  of  the  floor,  which  rather  dopes  upwards, 
fOid  of  course  the  lod^ent  of  rain  is  thereby  prevented.' 

There  bas  been  much  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
excavating  habits  of  the  common  kingfisher — some  maintaining 
that  it  is  a  true  miner,  others,  and  apparently  with  more  evidence 
on  their  side,  asserting  that  it  merely  makes  use  of  some  ready- 
made  hole  in  the  bank.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure 
of  this  bird  to  forbid  its  being  able  to  excavate  its  own  home,  its 
strong  conical  beak  being  well  adapted  to  pierce  sandstone  or 
earthy  banks.  The  deserted  burrows  of  the  water-vole  are  not 
unfrequently  taken  possession  of  by  the  kingfisher,  which  enlarges 
and  adapts  them  to  its  own  necessities.  *  In  all  cases  the  bird 
takes  care  to  increase  the  size  of  the  burrow  at  the  spot  where 
the  nest  is  made  and  to  choose  a  burrow  that  slopes  upwards,  so 
that  however  high  the  water  may  rise,  the  nest  will  be  perfectly 
dry.'  Those  who  have  examined  the  nest  of  the  kingfisher  have 
always  found  in  it  a  large  quantity  of  comminuted  fish-bones. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  kingfishers,  like  the  predacious  birds, 
cast  up  from  their  crops  the  indigestible  portion  of  their  food ; 
and  in  the  kingfishers  this  consists  chiefly  of  the  bones  of  min- 
nows, sticklebacks,  young  trout,  &c.  &c.  Now  it  has  long  been 
a  disputed  point  amongst  naturalists  as  to  whether  the  bird 
designedly  deposits  these  castings  in  the  hollow  as  a  stratum  on 
which  to  lay  her  eggs.  On  the  negative  side  is  Mr.  Rennie, 
who  thus  writes  in  his  edition  of  '  Montague's  Ornithological 
Dictionary ' : — 

<  In  the  bank  of  a  stream  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  we  have  been  acquainted 
with  one  of  these  nests  in  the  same  hole  for  several  successive  sununers, 
but  so  far  from  the  exuvieB  of  fish  bones  ejected,  as  is  done  by  all  birds 
of  prey,  being  dried  on  purpose  to  form  the  nest,  they  are  scattered 
about  the  floor  of  the  hole,  in  all  directions  from  its  entrance  to  its 
termination,  without  the  least  order  or  working  up  with  the  earth,  all 
moist  and  fetid.  That  the  eggs  may  by  accident  be  laid  upon  por- 
tions of  these  fish-bones  is  highly  probable,  as  the  floor  is  so  thickly 
strewed  with  them  that  no  vacant  spot  might  ^be  found,  but  they 
assuredly  are  not  by  design  built  up  into  a  nest.  ...  It  frequents 
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the  same  hole  for  a  series  of  years,  and  will  not  abandon  it  thon^ 
the  nest  be  repeatedly  plundered  of  the  ^gs  or  young.  The  accumn- 
lation  of  cast  bones  in  one  of  these  holes  has  perhaps  given  origin  to 
the  notion  of  the  nest  being  fonned  of  them.' 

But  in  favour  of  the  other  view  there  is  a  very  high  authority, 
namely,  Mr.  Gould,  who  succeeded  in  removing  the  kingfisher's 
nest  entire  and  placing  it  in  the  room  of  the  British  Museum 
devoted  to  such  objects.  This  example  represents  a  flat-surface 
of  aggregated  fish-bones  of  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
a  very  shallow  depression  in  the  centre ;  there  is  no  admixture 
of  sand  or  soil,  the  nest  consists  entirely  of  fish-bones.  This  case 
has  been  generally,  we  believe,  considered  sufficient  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  kingfisher  always  forms  these  bones  into  a  nest, 
and  does  not  merely  lay  her  eggs  at  random  upon  the  ejectment 
We  confess  we  do  not  see  that  the  question  at  issue  is  so  settled 
as  to  negative  the  other  assertion,  though  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  modify  it  Our  own  experience  of  kingfishers'  nests  is  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Rennie's  opinion.  We  have  examined  a  nest  after 
the  bird  had  laid  two  or  three  eggs,  and  found  the  fish-bones 
scattered  about  and  mixed  promiscuously  with  die  sand  on  the 
floor  of  the  hole. 

The  curious  puffin  or  sea-parrot  often  digs  its  own  burrow,  but 
also  not  unfrequently  disputes  the  possession  of  a  ready-made 
rabbit-hole  with  that  animal.  The  males  principally  engage  in 
the  work  of  excavation ;  the  holes  extend  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  and  have  occasionally  two  entrances.  The  single  egg  which 
sea-birds  usually  lay  is  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  on  the 
bare  ground  without  any  materials  to  form  a  nest.  Mr.  Seely 
tells  us  that  the  puffins  are  so  intent  upon  their  work  of  excava- 
tion that  they  may  often  be  taken  by  the  hand  at  that  time.  The 
stormy-petrel,  so  dreaded  by  superstitious  sailors,  and  the  smallest 
web-footed  bird  known,  is,  we  are  told,  an  accomplished  miner 
in  such  localities  where  no  ready-made  holes  exist  *  Off  Cape 
Sable,  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  many  low-lying  islands,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  are  of  a  sandy  nature  and  the  lower  com- 
posed chiefly  of  mud.  Not  a  hope  is  there  in  such  localities  of 
already  existing  cavities,  and  yet  to  those  islands  the  petrels 
resort  by  thousands  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  The  birds  set 
resolutely  to  work  and  delve  little  burrows  into  the  sandy  soil, 
seldom  digging  deeper  than  a  foot,  and,  in  fact,  only  making  the 
cavity  sufficiently  large  to  conceal  themselves  and  their  treasure.' 
The  sailors  imagine  that  the  stormy-petrel  never  goes  ashore  nor 
rests,  that  it  does  not  lay  its  egg  on  the  ground,  but  holds  it 
under  one  wing  and  hatches  it  while  flying ! 

The  woodpeckers,  of  which  there  are  at  least  three  undoubted 
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species  belonging  to  our  own  country,  but  which  are  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  will  furnish  us  with  interesting 
instances  of  wood-tunnelling  birds.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
mention  any  other  created  thing  which  by  its  structure  evinces 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  than  these  beautiful 
birds.  Possessed  of  a  strong-pointed  beak  wherewith  to  pierce 
a  hole — with  feet  and  tail  admirably  suited  to  retain  the  bird 
firmly  fixed  to  the  tree  on  which  it  is  at  work — with  a  remarkably 
shallow  keel  of  the  breast-bone,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  place  its  body 
close  to  the  wood  and  to  diminish  the  labour  of  ascending — the 
woodpecker  is  eminently  fitted  for  its  peculiar  mode  of  life. 
Xhe  woodpeckers  of  this  country,  however,  are  not  able  to  make 
holes  in  sound  wood,  and  always  choose  such  timber  as  is  either 
already  dead  or  has  begun  to  decay.  *  Sometimes  the  bird  selects 
a  spot  where  a  branch  has  been  blown  down,  leaving  a  hollow  in 
which  the  rain  has  lodged  and  eaten  its  way  deeply  into  the 
stem.  In  such  places  the  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  broken 
away  with  the  fingers  or  scraped  out  with  a  stick  ;  and  in  many  a 
noble  tree  which  seems  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  sound,  the  very 
heart  wood  is  being  slowly  dissolved  by  the  action  of  water  which 
has  gained  access  through  some  unsuspected  hole.  Oftentimes 
a  large  fungus  will  start  from  a  tree,  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner  will  sap  the  life-power  of  the  spot  on  which  it  grows. 
When  the  fungus  falls  in  the  autumn  it  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of 
its  presence,  tibe  tree  being  apparently  as  healthy  as  before  the 
advent  of  the  parasite ;  but  the  whole  character  of  the  wood  has 
been  changed  by  the  strange  power  of  the  fungus,  being  soft  and 
cork-like  to  the  touch.  Although  the  eye  of  man  cannot  readily 
perceive  the  injury,  the  instinct  of  the  woodpecker  soon  leads  the 
bird  to  the  spot,  and  it  is  in  this  dead,  soft,  and  spongy  wood  that 
the  burrow  is  made.'  Our  own  celebrated  natural ist,Waterton, 
was,  Mr.  Wood  believes,  the  first  to  point  out  this  fact,  and  showed 
him  many  examples  of  the  fungus  and  its  ravages  among  the 
trees,  several  fine  ashes  and  sycamores  having  been  reduced  to 
mere  stumps  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  vegetable  parasite. 

The  North-American  woodpeckers,  however,  are  furnished 
with  more  powerful  boring-instruments,  and  are  able  to  hollow 
out  for  themselves  dwellings  in  the  sound  wood,  though  they 
generally  select  that  which  has  already  begun  to  decay.  Pre- 
eminent amongst  these  birds  is  the  great  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
{Picus  principalis)  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  other  Southern  States. 
So  incessantly  does  this  bird  work  with  his  hard  pickaxe-shaped 
bill,  that  in  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  Catesby,  he  will  form 
a  bushel  of  chips,  on  which  account  the  Spaniards  call  these  birds 
*  carpinteros.'     The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the  Canadian  Indians 
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set  a  high  value  on  the  bills  of  these  birds,  and  form  coronets  of 
them  for  their  princes  and  great  heroes.  The  unconqnorable 
courage  of  this  bird  is  what  probably  renders  the  possession  of 
its  bill  so  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians. 

What  visitor  to  the  Regent's  Park  Zoological  Gardens  is 
unacquainted  with  the  toucans,  those  strange-looking  birds  of 
brilliantly-varied  plumage  and  enormously-developed  bills  of 
wax-like  appearance,  and  shape  like  lobster's  claws?  These 
birds  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  the  tall  trees  of  South 
America :  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  are  their  own 
miners  or  not  They  are  said  to  prefer  those  cavities  which 
can  only  be  entered  by  small  apertures,  and  for  this  laughable 
reason:  'It  was  supposed  that  the  young  of  the  toucan  were 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  monkeys  and  large  birds  of  prey,  and  thai 
whenever  the  parent  bird  was  alarmed  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
poke  her  beak  out  of  the  aperture.  The  assailant,  on  seeing  such 
a  huge  bill,  fancied  that  an  animal  of  corresponding  size  must 
be  behind  it,  and  therefore  fled  from  so  doughty  a  foe.' 

Of  burrowing  reptiles  there  are  but  few  examples,  of  which  the 
yellow  snake  of  Jamaica  {Chilabothrus  inonuUus)  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  By  what  means  is  a  snake  able  to  excavate  a 
burrow  and  throw  out  the  earth  ?  As  the  creature  has  not  been 
observed  in  the  act,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  '  loosens  the 
earth  with  its  snout  and  then  works  the  loose  soil  out  of  the 
hollow  by  successive  contractions  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen, 
which  would  thus  deliver  the  soil,  after  the  manner  of  the  Archi- 
medean screw.' 

Of  burrowing  invertebrate  animals  we  meet  with  many  curious 
instances  amongst  the  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  Arachnida,  and  In- 
secta.  We  must  be  content  with  a  few  illustrations  from  each  of 
these  classes.  Amongst  the  Crustacea  the  land-crabs,  concerning 
which  so  many  strange  stories  have  been  told,  are  good  excavators. 
Mr.  Wood  has  selected  the  violet  land-crab  of  Jamaica  (Gecarcinua 
rur%cola\  the  fighting-crab,  whose  laughable  aspect  has  given  it  its 
generic  name  of  GelanmuSy  and  the  robber-crab  {Birfftis  l(Uro\  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  instances  of  burrowing  Crus- 
tacea. The  violet  land-crab,  '  sometimes  called  the  black  crab, 
and  sometimes  the  toulourou,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  colour- 
ing; sometimes  black,  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  spotted. 
Whatever  may  be  the  colour,  some  tinge  of  blue  is  always  to  be 
found,  so  that  the  name  of  violet  crab  is  the  most  appropriate  of 
the  three.  Wherever  the  land-crab  makes  its  home,  the  ground 
is  filled  with  its  burrows,  which  are  as  thickly  sown  as  lliose  of 
a  rabbit-warren,  and  within  these  habitations  the  crabs  remain 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  coming  out  at  night  to  feed,  but 
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being  always  ready  to  scuttle  back  at  the  least  alarm.  Should, 
liowever,  their  retreat  be  intercepted,  they  are  as  ready  to  fight  as 
to  run,  and  have  a  curious  habit  of  seizing  the  foe  with  one  of 
the  large  claws  and  then  shaking  off  the  limb  at  its  junction  with 
the  body.  As  the  muscles  of  the  claw  retain  their  tension  for 
some  little  time  after  the  connection  with  the  body  has  been 
severed,  the  enemy  feels  as  much  pain  as  if  the  claw  were  still 
attached  to  the  crab,  and  in  the  momentary  confusion  caused 
hy  the  bite,  the  crab  takes  the  opportunity  to  conceal  itself 
in  some  crevice.  As  is  the  case  with  all  Crustaceans,  it  suffers 
hut  a  temporary  loss,  a  new  limb  soon  sprouting  out  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  discarded  member.  The  burrows  in  which 
the  land-crabs  reside  are  always  situated  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  generally  a  mile  away,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or 
three  miles.  These  crabs  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.  The  fighting-crab 
is  another  interesting  burrower,  and  lives  in  pairs,  the  female 
being  within  and  the  male  remaining  on  guard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hole,  his  great  fighting-claw  across  the  entrance.  This 
species  possesses  one  very  large  and  one  very  little  claw,  so  that 
it  looks  as  if  a  small  man  were  gifted  with  one  arm  of  Hercules 
and  the  other  of  Tom  Thumb.  As  it  runs  along  with  the  won- 
derful speed  which  belongs  to  all  its  kin,  it  holds  the  large  claw 
in  the  air,  and  nods  it  continually,  as  beckoning  to  its  pursuer.  .  .  . 
A»  may  be  conjectured  from  its  popular  name,  it  is  a  very  com- 
bative species,  holding  its  fighting  claw  across  its  body,  just  as 
an  accomplished  boxer,  and  biting  with  equal  quickness  and 
force.' 

The  ocypode,  or  swift-footed  crab  of  Ceylon,  is  another 
admirable  burrower,  making  deep  excavations,  bringing  up 
literally  arm-fulls  of  sand,  which  with  a  spring  in  the  air,  and 
employing  its  other  limbs,  it  jerks  far  from  its  burrows,  dis- 
tributing it  in  radii  to  the  distance  of  seveial  feet  *So 
inconvenient,'  says  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  lirom  whom  we  are 
quoting,  '  are  the  operations  of  these  industrious  pests  that  men 
are  kept  regularly  employed  at  Colombo  in  filling  up  the  holes 
formed  by  them  on  the  surface  of  the  Galle  face,  which  is  the 
only  equestrian  promenade  of  the  capital;  but  so  infested  by 
these  active  little  creatures  that  accidents  often  occur  by  horses 
stumbling  in  their  troublesome  excavations.'  * 

There  are  two  small  kinds  of  Isopodan  Crustacea  which, 
by  their  boring  habits,  often  cause  considerable  damage  to 
wooden  piers  and  the  timber  of  ships ;  these  are  the  Limnoria 

*  •  Ceylon,'  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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terebrans  and  the  CItdura  terebrans.  Though  diminutive  creatures 
they  are  able  to  do  incredible  mischief  by  reason  of  their  immense 
numbers. 

There  are  many  instances  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  injuries 
effected  by  the  tunnelling  habits  of  different  creatures.  When 
we  look  at  the  formidable  implements  with  which  many 
kinds  of  animals  are  furnished  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
results  which  they  effect;  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  molluscs,  we 
meet  with  no  evident  means  whereby  some  species  are  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  marvellous  operations.  By  what  instrument 
is  the  delicate  pliolaSj  with  shell  as  thin  as  paper  and  as  brittle 
as  a  wafer,  enabled  to  excavate  deep  tunnels  in  rocks  as  hard  as 
flint  ?  Members  of  this  family  of  molluscs  burrow  in  stone,  clay, 
wood,  mud,  and  other  substances,  and  in  these  holes  they  live 
immured.  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  mode 
of  excavation  employed  by  these  molluscs — some  asserting  that 
the  animal  within  the  shell  secretes  an  acid  which  acts  upon  the 
chalk  or  limestone  as  a  corrosive  solvent — others  maintaining 
that  the  holes  are  made  by  the  friction  of  the  shell  alone,  others 
by  that  of  the  animal's  foot  As  \o  the  acidulated  theory,  there 
does  not  appear  much  in  its  favour.  The  acid,  even  granting  its 
existence,  would  affect  chalk  or  limestone  it  is  true,  but  sand- 
stone and  wood  are  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  acid 
solvent.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  animal  wears 
away  the  rock  by  the  continual  friction  of  its  foot,  or  by  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  shell.  No  doubt  the  process  must  be 
exceedingly  slow,  but  time  is  a  necessary  element  in  many  opera-, 
tions.  Certain  however  it  is  that  these  shell-fish  are  able  to 
cause  great  destruction  to  submarine  works ;  breakwaters,  piers, 
and  ships,  being  frequently  destroyed  by  them.  Of  the  ravages 
occasioned  by  this  family  of  molluscs  the  well-known  so-called 
ship-worm  is  a  striking  instance.  This  creature  (  Teredo  nuvcdis) 
always  burrows  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  whereas  the  wood- 
boring  pholas  burrows  across  the  grain  : — 

*  The  ravages  committed  by  this  creature  are  almost  ineiediblo. 
Wood  of  every  description  is  devoured  by  the  ship-worm,  whose  tunnels 
are  frequently  placed  so  closely  together  that  the  partition  between 
them  is  not  thicker  than  the  paper  on  which  this  account  is  printed. 
As  the  teredo  jbores,  it  lines  the  tunnel  with  a  thin  shell  of  calcareous 
matter,  thus  presenting  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  habits  of  the 
white  ant.  When  the  teredos  have  taken  entire  possession  of  a  piece 
of  timber,  they  destroy  it  so  completely  that,  if  the  shelly  lining  were 
removed  from  the  wood,  and  each  weighed  separately,  the  mineral 
substance  would  equal  the  vegetable  in  weight.  The  ship-worm  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  wrecks,  for  it  ulently  and  unsuspectedly 
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rodnces  the  plsnbiiigs  and  timbers  to  sach  a  state  of  fragility,  that 
when  struck  by  the  side  of  a  vessel,  or  even  by  an  ordinary  boat, 
large  fragments  will  be  broken  off.  I  have  now  before  me  two  spe- 
cimens of  worm-eaten  timber,  one  of  which  is  so  honeycombed  by 
this  destractive  mollusc,  that  a  rSugh  grasp  of  the  hand  would  easily 
crush  it  Yet  this  fragment  formed  part  of  a  pier  on  which  might 
have  depended  a  hundred  lives,  and  which  was  so  stealthily  sapped 
by  the  submarine  miners  that  its  unsound  state  was  only  discovered 
by  accident.' 

Some  idea  of  the  destruction  caused  bj  these  animals  may  be 
gathered  from  die  fact  that  the  Government  works  at  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  alone  in  one  year  were  damaged  by  them  to  the 
extent  of  8,000/.  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  the  plan  proposed 
by  Quatrefages  of  poisoning  the  enemy  by  throwing  a  few  pounds 
of  corrosive  sublimate  into  the  docks  where  the  vessel  lies  is 
effectual ;  but  he  thinks  the  most  effectual  method  would  be  to 
saturate  some  timber  with  corrosive  sublimate  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  This  prepared  wood  may  then  be  cut  into  planks  and 
used  in  the  same  manner  as, the  copper  sheathing.  On  this 
subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  George  Jeffrey's  remarks 
in  his  third  volume  of  *  British  Conchology,'  p.  160. 

Of  burrowing  arachnid  a  we  have  several  interesting  instances 
in  the  trap-door  spiders  {Mygale)  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Latreillc  gives  them  the  name  of  mason-spiders.  A 
species  (iHf.  ntdulans\  found  in  the  West  Indies,  'digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth  obliquely  downwards  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
one  in  diameter.  This  cavity  she  lines  with  a  tough  thick  web, 
which  when  taken  out,  resembles  a  leathern  purse,  but  what  is 
most  curious,  this  house  has  a  door  with  hinges,  like  the  oper* 
culum  of  some  sea  shells ;  and  herself  and  family,  who  tenant 
this  nest,  open  and  shut  the  door  whenever  they  pass  and  repass.'  * 
There  are  some  interesting  specimens  of  these  trap-door  spider 
habitations  in  the  British  Museum ;  one  specimen  is  furnished 
with  two  doors,  one  at  each  end.  'The  door  of  one  end  is 
rather  loosely  and  irregularly  made,  as  is  indeed  the  whole  end 
of  the  nest ;  but,  at  the  other  extremity,  the  door  is  beautifully 
rounded,  very  smooth,  and  fitting  with  astonishing  neatness  into 
the  aperture.'  This  nest  was  found  in  Albania.  The  mygales 
are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  staying  at  home  in  the  day-time 
and  wandering  in  search  of  prey  at  night  Inside  the  house  may 
frequently  be  found  the  remains  of  insects  upon  which  the  owner 
of  this  curious  structure  has  feasted.  Should  any  one  lift  up  the 
lid,  the  resident,  being  never  '  at  home '  for  strangers,  hastens  to 

•  Darwin'f  •  Zoonomia,'  vol.  i.  p.  2J3,  Svo.  edit  ^  , 
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the  entrance,  hooks  its  hind  leg^s  to  the  silken  lining  of  the  door, 
and  the  fore  legs  to  the  sid6  of  the  tube,  and  endeavours  to  close 
the  lid. 

*  Nothing  short  of  actual  violence  friH  induce  the  trap-door  spider 
to  vacate  tiho  premises  which  it  so  courageously  defends.  It  will 
permit  the  earth  to  be  excavated  around  its  burrow,  and  the  whole 
nest  to  be  removed,  without  deserting  its  home ;  and  in  this  manner 
specimens  have  been  removed  and  placed  in  positions  where  their 
proceedings  could  be  watched.* 

Mr.  Wood  draws  particular  attention  to  a  specimen  of  trap- 
door nest  which  was  found  at  Adelaide  in  Australia : — 

*  The  workmanship  is  wonderful,  and  the  hole  with  its  cover,  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  made  in  clay,  by  means  of  the  potter's  wheel,  so 
regular  and  true  are  its  outlines.  The  hole  itself  is  circular,  but 
the  door  is  semicircular,  the  hinge  extending  across  the  middle  of  the 
aperture.  Two  points  in  this  door  are  specially  worthy  of  notice,  the 
one  being  that  its  edge,  as  well  as  that  of  the  aperture,  is  bevelled  off 
inwards,  so  that  the  accurate  closure  of  the  entrance  is  rendered  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty.  The  second  point  is  that  the  outer 
surface  of  the  door,  together  with  the  surrounding  earth,  is  ingeniously 
covered  with  little  projections,  so  that  when  the  door  is  closed,  tho 
line,  which  on  smooth  ground  would  have  marked  its  presence  is 
totally  hidden.  The  shape  of  the  door,  too,  is  remarkable.  Towards 
its  hinge  it  is  comparatively  thin,  but  upon  the  edge  it  is  very  thick, 
solid,  and  heavy,  so  that  its  own  weight  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  firmly 
closed.  The  "  hinge,*'  to  which  allusion  has  frequently  been  made,  is 
not  a  separate  piece  of  workmanship,  but  is  a  continuation  of  the 
silken  tube  which  lines  the  tunnel  An  exact  imitation  of  its  prin- 
ciple may  be  made  by  taking  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  cutting  it  across 
from  the  inside,  until  all  its  substance  except  the  cloth  or  leather  is 
severed,  and  then  bending  the  two  portions  back.  Tho  doth  or 
leather  will  then  form  a  hinge  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  trap- 
door spider,  the  pasteboard  talking  the  place  of  the  earthen  door.' 

Of  the  numerous  instances  of  burrowing  insects  we  have  not 
space  to  mention  more  than  a  very  few.  At  some  period  of 
their  existence  a  very  great  number  of  insects  are  burrowen 
either  into  wood,  sand-stone,  earth,  leaves  and  stems,  fruits  and 
flowers  of  various  plants.  The  Hymenoptera,  as  an  order,  are 
notorious  burrowers ;  bees,  saw  flies,  and  ants,  occurring  readily 
to  the  mind.  Mr.  Wood  treats  us  with  interesting  notices  of  the 
various  earth-burrowing  insects,  such  as  the  Saiiba  ant  of  tropical 
America,  whose  habits  have  been  carefully  watched  by  Mr.  Bates; 
the  dusky  ant  {Formica  fusca)  of  our  own  country,  that  hollows 
out  subterranean  abodes  of  great  extent  and  intricacy,  the  brown 
ant  (F,  brunnea),  also  of  our  own  country, — both  of  which  species 
have  been  admirably  studied  in  their  operations  by  M.  Huber 
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and  Mr.  Rennie ;  mining  bees  of  the  genus  Andrena,  who  dig 
deep  burrows  in  clay,  placing  at  the  bottom  honey  and  pollen 
for  the  young  when  hatched ;  some  of  the  species,  we  are  told, 
are  treated  much  as  the  wives  of  savages  are  treated,  for  all  the 
work  is  done  by  the  females,  while  ^  the  males  do  nothing  but 
amuse  themselves,  circling  about  the  nests  in  graceful  undulations.' 
Others  belonging  to  the  genera  Pompilus^  Mellinus,  Oxybelus 
I^hilanthus,  and  Bombus;  some  preferring  spiders  as  food,  others 
beetles,  others  the  hive-bees.  Of  the  hive-bce-eating  British 
bymenoptera,  the  boldest,  we  are  told,  is  the  Philantlius  triangulum, 
for  ^  it  provisions  its  nest  with  the  common  hive- bee,  seizing  the 
luckless  honey-makers  and  carrying  them  off  to  its  nest.'  But  of 
all  hymenopterous  insects  none  perhaps  surpass  the  common  wasp 
as  a  builder  of  a  subterranean  abode.  Although  every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  general  appearance  and  structure  of  a  wasp's 
nest,  few  have  observed  it  in  the  course  of  manufacture  : — 

*  In  the  early  days  of  spring,  a  wasp  issues  from  the  place  in  which 
it  has  passed  the  winter  and  anxiously  surveys  the  country.  She  docs 
not  fly  &8t  nor  high,  but  passes  slowly  and  carefully  along,  examining 
every  earth-bank  and  entering  every  crevice  to  which  she  comes.  At 
last  she  flnds  a  burrow  made  by  a  field-mouse,  or  perhaps  strikes  upon 
the  deserted  tunnel  of  some  large  burrowing  insect,  enters  it,  stays  a 
long  while  within,  comes  out  again  and  fusses  about  outside,  enters 
again,  and  seems  to  make  up  her  mind.  In  fact,  she  is  house-hunting, 
and  all  her  movements  are  very  like  those  of  a  careful  matron  selecting 
a  new  home.  Having  thus  settled  upon  a  convenient  spot,  she  proceeds 
to  form  a  chamber,  at  some  depth  from  the  surfece,  breaking  away 
the  soil,  and  carrjring  it  out  piece  by  piece.  When  she  has  thus 
fiaahioned  the  chamber  to  her  mind — for  she  has  a  mind — she  flies  off 
again,  and  makes  her  way  to  an  old  wooden  fence  which  has  stood  for 
many  years,  and  which  although  not  .rotten,  is  perfectly  seasoned. 
On  this  she  settles,  and  affcer  running  up  and  down  for  a  little  time, 
she  fixes  upon  some  spot  and  begins  to  gnaw  away  the  fibres,  working 
with  all  her  might.  ...  At  last  she  has  gathered  a  little  bundle  of 
fibres,  which  she  gnaws  and  works  about  until  she  reduces  them  to  a 
kind  of  pulp,  and  then  flies  back  to  the  burrow.' 

The  bundles  of  ligneous  fibres  thus  detached,  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  author  of  *  Insect  Architecture,'  are  moistened 
before  being  used  with  a  glutinous  liquid  which  causes  them  to 
adhere  together,  and  are  then  kneaded  into  a  sort  of  paste,  or 
papier  machL  Having  prepared  some  of  this  material,  the  mother 
wasp  begins  first  to  line  with  it  the  roof  of  her  chamber,  for 
waspB  always  build  downwards.  The  round  ball  of  fibres  which 
she  has  previously  kneaded  up  with  glue  she  now  forms  into 
a  leaf,  walking  backwards,  and  spreading  it  out  with  her  mandibles, 
her  tongue,  and  her  feet,  till  it  is  as  thin  almost  as  tissue  paper. 
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One  sheet,  however,  of  such  paper  as  this  would  form  but  a 
fragile  ceiling,  quite  insufficient  to  prevent  the  earth  from  fallings 
down  into  the  nest.  The  wasp,  accordingly,  is  not  satisfied  with 
her  work  till  she  has  spread  fifteen  or  sixteen  layers  one  above 
the  other,  rendering  the  wall  altogether  nearly  two  inches  thick. 
The  several  layers  are  not  placed  in  contact  like  the  layers  of 
a  piece  of  pasteboard,  but  with  small  intervals  or  open  spaces 
between,  appearing  somewhat  like  a  grotto  built  with  bivalve 
shells,  particularly  when  looked  at  on  the  outside.  This  is 
probably  caused  by  the  insect  working  in  a  curvilineal  manner. 
Having  finished  the  ceiling  she  next  begins  to  build  the  first 
terrace  of  her  city,  which,  under  its  protection,  she  suspends 
horizontally,  and  not  like  the  combs  in  a  bee^hive,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position.  The  suspension  of  which  we  speak  is  also 
light  and  elegant,  compared  with  the  more  heavy  union  of  the 
hive-bee's  comb.  It  is  in  fact  a  hanging  floor,  immoveably 
secured  by  rods  of  similar  materials  with  the  roof,  but  rather 
stronger.  From  twelve  to  thirty  of  these  rods,  about  an  inch  or 
less  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  constructed 
for  the  suspension  of  the  terrace.  They  are  elegant  in  form, 
being  made  gradually  narrower  towards  the  middle  and  widening 
at  each  end,  in  order  no  doubt  to  render  their  hold  the  stronger. 
The  terrace  itself  is  circular,  and  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  cells  formed  of  the  paper  already  described,  and  of 
almost  the  same  size  and  form  as  those  of  a  honeycomb,  each 
being  a  perfect  hexagon,  mathematically  exact,  and  every  hair's 
breadth  of  the  open  space  completely  filled.  These  cells,  how- 
ever, are  not  used  as  honey-pots  by  wasps  as  they  are  by  bees, 
for  wasps,  certain  foreign  species  excepted,  make  no  honey,  and 
the  cells  are  wholly  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  their  young. 
The  grubs,  like  those  of  other  hymenopterous  insects,  are  placed 
with  their  heads  downwards,  and  the  openings  of  the  cells  are  also 
downwards,  while  their  united  bottoms  form  a  nearly  uniform 
level  upon  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  nest  may  walk.  In  the 
case  of  the  carder-bee,  when  the  young  one  has  escaped  from  its 
cradle-cell,  that  cell  is  subsequently  appropriated  to  the  storing 
of  honey.  But  in  the  case  of  wasps,  a  cell  thus  evacuated  is 
immediately  cleaned  out  and  repaired  for  the  reception  of  another 
grub — an  egg  being  laid  in  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  by  a  female 
wasp.  When  the  foundress-wasp  has  completed  a  certain 
number  of  cells  aifd  deposited  eggs  in  them  she  soon  intermits 
her  building  operations  in  order  to  procure  food  for  the  young 
grubs  which  now  require  all  her  care.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  flies  and  other  insects.  In  due  time  the  grabs 
which  were  early  hatched  cease  to  feed,  and  spin  a  cover  over 
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their  cells ;  they  then  change  to  perfect  insects*  and  lend  their 
assistance  in  the  extension  of  the  edifice,  enlarging  the  original 
coping  of  the  foundress  by  side  walls  and  forming  another 
platform  of  cells,  suspended  to  the  first  by  columns,  as  that 
liad  been  suspended  to  the  ceiling.  In  this  manner  several 
platforms  of  combs  are  constructed,  the  outer  walls  being  ex- 
tended at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  there 
are  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  platforms  of  cells.  The  cells 
constructed  towards  the  end  of  the  season  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  earlier  made  platforms ;  these  are  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  the  grubs  which  will  become  male  and  female  wasps. 
In  all  but  the  late-constructed  cells  neuter  wasps  are^  produced. 
These  are  the  workers,  the  males,  like  the  drones  of  a  bee-hive, 
performing  no  menial  service.  Each  platform  contains  upwards 
of  1000  cells,  so  that  in  a  vespiary  there  would  be  more  than 
15,000  cells.  Reaumur  has  calculated  that  a  single  nest  may 
produce  every  year  more  than  30,000  wasps,  reckoning  only 
1000  cells,  and  each  serving  successively  for  the  cradle  of  three 
generations.  But  although  the  whole  structure,  we  again  quote 
Mr.  Rennie,  is  built  at  die  expense  of  so  much  labour  and  in- 
genuity, it  has  scarcely  been  nnished  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
when  it  becomes  nearly  useless,  and  serves  only  for  the  abode  of 
a  few  benumbed  females,  who  abandon  it  on  the  approach  of 
spring  and  never  return;  for  wasps  do  not,  like  mason-bees, 
ever  make  use  of  the  same  nest  for  more  than  one  season. 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  on  instances  of  burrowing  animals, 
but  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Wood's  book,  where  he  will 
find  much  curious  information,  and  many  admirable  illus- 
trations.* 

Of  British  mammalia  that  construct  pensile  homes  in  which 
to  rear  their  young  or  to  inhabit,  the  harvest-mouse  and  squirrel 
are  instances.  Of  this  first-named  beautiful  little  animal  and 
its  nest,  there  is  an  admirable  illustration  at  page  195  of  Mr. 
Wood*s  work : — 

'  The  harvest-mouse  surpasses  all  its  congeners  in  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  its  home,  which  is  not  only  constructed  with  remarkable 
neatness,  but  is  suspended  above  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  true  pensile  nest.  Generally  it  is  hung  to 
several  stout  grass-stems ;  sometimes  it  is  fastened  to  wheat-straws ;  and 

^  Mr.  Wood  arranges  animal  habitations  under  the  following  heads: — 
1.  Burrows.  2.  Pensile  homes.  3.  Real  buildings  or  domiciles  formed  of  mud, 
stones,  sticks,  &c.  4.  Sub-aquatic  habitations.  5.  Social  habitations.  6.  Those 
which  are  formed  parasitically  on  animals  or  plants.  7.  Homes  built  on  branches. 
8.  Miseellaneons  habitations.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  classification  of  animal 
Ittbitations  according  to  their  principle  of  construction  is  confused,  and  that  the 
divisions  run  frequently  one  into  the  other* 
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in  one  case,  mentioned  by  Gilbert  White,  it  was  suspended  60m  the 
bead  of  a  thistle.  It  is  a  very  beantifal  straoture,  being  made  of  yory 
narrow  grasses  and  woven  so  carefully  as  to  form  a  hollow  globe, 
rather  l£urger  than  a  cricket  ball  and  very  nearly  as  round.  How  the 
little  creature  contrives  to  form  so  complicated  an  object  as  a  hollow 
sphere  with  tbin  walls  is  still  a  problem.  It  is  another  problem  how 
the  young  are  placed  in  it,  and  another  how  they  are  fed.  The  waUs 
are  so  thin  that  an  object  inside  the  nest  can  be  easily  seen  from  any 
part  of  the  exterior,  there  is  no  opening  whatever,  and  when  the  young 
are  in  the  nest  they  are  packed  so  tightly  that  their  bodies  press 
against  the  wall  in  every  direction.  As  there  is  no  defined  opening, 
and  as  the  walls  are  so  loosely  woven,  it  is  probable  that  the  mother 
is  able  to  push  her  way  between  the  meshes,  and  so  to  arrange  or  feed 
her  young.* 

The  common  squirrel  of  our  country  constructs  two  kinds  of 
homes,  a  winter  residence  for  hibernation,  and  a  summer  one  for 
itself  and  young. 

'  These  two  nests  are  as  different  as  a  town  mansion  and  a  shooting- 
box  :  the  former  being  strong,  thick- walled,  sheltered,  and  warm ;  and 
the  other  light  and  airy.  The  winter  cage  is  almost  invariably  plaoed 
in  the  fork  of  some  tree,  generally  where  two  branches  start  from  the 
trunk.  It  is  well  concealed  by  the  boughs  on  which  it  rests,  and 
which  serve  also  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  summer  cage,  on 
the  contrary,  is  comparatively  frail,  and  is  placed  nearly  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  slender  boughs,  which  bend  with  its  weight,  and  cause  the 
airy  cradle  to  rock  and  dance  with  every  gust  of  wind.' 

Of  birds  that  fabricate  pensile  nests  of  various  forms  and 
materials  there  are  numerous  examples,  occurring,  however, 
generally  in  hot  countries.  The  members  of  the  PloceidcB  (weaver- 
birds),  a  sub-family  of  FringillidcBj  are  conspicuous  as  builders  of 
suspended  nests. 

'  All  the  pensile  birds  are  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  shape 
and  design  which  marks  their  nests,  although  they  agree  in  one  point, 
namely,  that  they  dangle  at  the  end  of  twigs  and  dance  about  merrily 
at  each  breeze.  Some  of  them  are  very  long,  others  are  very  short, 
some  have  their  entrance  at  the  side,  otiiers  from  below,  and  others 
again  from  near  the  top ;  some  are  hung  hammock-like,  from  one 
twig  to  another ;  others  are  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  twig 
itself;  while  others  that  build  in  the  palms,  which  have  no  true 
branches  and  no  twigs  at  all,  fasten  their  nests  to  the  extremity  of  the 
loaves.  Some  are  made  of  various  fibres  and  others  of  the  coarsest 
grass  straws ;  some  are  so  loose  in  their  texture  that  the  eggs  can  be 
plainly  seen  thi'ough  them,  while  others  are  so  strong  and  thick  that 
they  ahnost  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  a  professionsd  thatcher.' 

The  object  of  the  weaver-birds  in  selecting  the  ends  of  twig% 
seeds,  palm  leaves,  &c.,  and  very  frequently  in  suspending  their 
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nests  over  water,  is  that  thej  may  baffle  the  designs  of  thievish 
monkeys,  or  other  enemies,  upon  the  eggs  and  young.  Opposite 
page  201  there  is  a  spirited  plate  of  monkeys,  weaver-birds,  and 
nests.  The  following  account  of  the  weaver-birds  engaged  in 
nest  building  was  supplied  to  Mr.  Wood  by  an  eye-witness. 
The  species  mentioned  is  the  Ploceus  oculariusj  a  smallish  yellow 
bird,  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  shape  of  a  chemist's  retort,  or 
like  a  very  large  horse-pistol  suspended  by  the  butt 

*  The  bird  that  builds  these  nests  is  oolonially  termed  the  yellow 
oriole.  The  ingenious  little  creature  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  thrush, 
and  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  except  the  ends  of  the  wings,  which 
ftre  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  gregarious,  and  when  a  good  locality  has 
been  found,  several  hundred  nests  will  be  suspended  from  some  dozen 
trees  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  most  pliant  branches 
ore  invariably  selected  from  which  the  nest  is  suspended,  and  in  all 
cases  the  end  of  the  nest  overhangs  the  stream,  so  that  any  additional 
weight  would  bring  the  nest  into  the  water.  The  birds  make  a  great 
disturbance  when  building,  there  being  usually  a  regular  fight  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  places.  In  building  the  birds  first  commence 
by  working  some  stout  flags  or  reeds  from  the  branch,  so  as  to  hang 
downwards.  They  then  attach  the  upper  part  of  the  nest  to  the 
branch,  so  as  to  form  the  dome-like  roof.  By  (Legrees  they  complete 
the  globular  bulb,  still  working  downwards,  and  lastly,  the  neck  is 
aita(med  to  the  body  of  the  nest.  Great  skill  is  required  to  keep  the 
neck  even  and  open,  and  yet  no  machine  could  accomplish  the  work 
better  than  do  th(Bse  ingenious  little  architects.  The  upper  part  of 
the  nest  is  very  thick  and  firmly  built,  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  the 
neck,  and  the  material  of  whicn  it  is  made  is  far  stronger.  In  some 
cases  1  have  seen  one  nest  attached  to  another;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  second  builder  strengthens  the  first  nest,  and  then  attaches 
his  own  thereto.  Should  by  chance  a  hawk  or  monkey  venture  into 
the  vicinity  of  a  colony  of  birds,  it  is  chased  and  chirped  at  by 
hundreds  of  these  little  creatures,  who  make  common  cause  against 
the  intruder,  and  quickly  drive  him  off.  During  the  building  of  the 
nests  the  river  side  is  a  most  interesting  place,  as  the  intelligence  and 
diligence  of  the  birds  are  most  remarkable.' 

Perhaps  the  little  tailor-bird  of  India  and  Ceylon  is  as 
wonderful  an  instance  of  architectural  skill  as  can  be  found 
amongst  birds.  Using  her  beak  as  a  needle,  the  tailor-bird 
stitches  for  herself  and  little  ones  a  comfortable  home. 

'  The  manner  in  which  it  constructs  its  pensile  nest  is  very  singular. 
Choosing  a  convenient  leaf,  generally  one  which  hangs  from  the  end 
of  a  slender  twig,  it  pierces  a  row  of  holes  along  each  edge,  using  its 
beak  in  the  same  manner  that  a  shoemaker  uses  his  awl,  the  two  in- 
Btroments  being  very  similar  to  each  other  in  shape,  though  not  in 
material.    These  holes  are  not  all  regular,  and  in  some  cases  there 

are 
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arc  so  many  of  tliem  that  the  bird  seems  to  have  found  some  special 
gratification  in  making  them,  just  as  a  boj  who  has  a  new  knife  makes 
havoc  on  every  piece  of  wood  which  he  can  obtain.  When  the  holes 
are  completed,  the  bird  next  procures  its  thread,  which  is  a  long  fibre 
of  some  plant,  generally  much  longer  than  is  needed  for  the  tai^ 
which  it  performs.  Having  found  its  thread,  the  feathered  tailor 
begins  to  pass  it  through  me  holes,  drawing  the  sides  of  the  leaf 
towards  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  kind,  of  hollow  cone,  the  point 
downwards.  Grenerally  a  single  leaf  is  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
whenever  the  birds  cannot  find  one  which  is  sufficiently  large,  it  sews 
two  together,  or  even  fetches  another  leaf  and  fastens  it  with  iJie  fibre. 
Within  the  hollow  thus  formed  the  bird  next  deposits  a  quantity  of 
soft  white  down,  like  short  cotton  wool,  and  thus  constructs  a  warm, 
light,  and  elegant  nest,  which  is  scarcely  visible  among  the  leafiBige  of 
the  tree,  and  which  is  safe  from  almost  every  foe,  except  man.' 

Amongst  insects  there  are  many  beautiful  instances  of  pensile- 
nest  makers,  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  condition ;  and  here 
again  we  notice  the  Hymenoptera  as  deserving  the  chief  attention, 
on  account  of  the  variety,  beauty,  and  singularity  of  the  homes 
they  construct  We  have  already  noticed  the  wasp  as  a  burrower ; 
there  are  wasps  which  are  also  builders  of  pendent  nests,  these 
are  popularly  called  tree-wasps,  such  as  the  Vespa  Norwegica^ 
the  Vespa  sylvestrisy  and  the  Vespa  borealis  or  arborea.  The  nests, 
which  are  pretty  little  objects,  and  familiar  to  almost  every  one, 
are  often  swung  from  the  extremity  of  a  branch;  one  species 
prefers  silver  firs,  another  gooseberry  trees.  In  the  animal- archi- 
tecture room  of  the  British  ^luseum  may  be  seen  several  speci- 
mens of  nests  made  by  the  pasteboard  wasps  {Charterffus  nidulans\ 
which  attract  notice  at  once  by  their  large  size  and  ^singular 
shape.'  Reaumur  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  give  a  description 
of  these  interesting  specimens  of  insect  architecture.  This  wasp, 
as  his  name  implies,  is  a  pasteboard  manufacturer;  the  nest  is 
supported  from  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  *  the  card  with  which 
he  forms  the  exterior  covering  of  his  abode  is  so  smooth,  so 
strong,  so  uniform  in  its  texture,  and  so  white,  that  the  most 
skilful  manufacturer  of  this  substance  might  be  proud  of  the 
work.  It  takes  ink  admirably.  The  nest  is  impervious  to  water. 
It  hangs  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  those  rain  drops  which 
penetrate  dirough  the  leaves  never  rest  upon  its  hard  and  polished 
surface.  A  small  opening  for  the  entrance  of  the  insects  ter- 
minates its  funnel-shaped  bottom.  It  is  impossible  to  unite  more 
perfectly  the  qualities  of  lightness  and  strengtL'  The  inside  of 
the  nest  consists  of  several  circular  platforms,  fixed  all  round  to 
the  sides ;  they  are  smooth  above,  and  have  their  hexagonal  cells 
on  the  under  surface ;  the  centre  of  each  platform  is  perforated 
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for  the  admission  of  the  wasps  at  the  extremity  of  a  short  funnel- 
. shaped  projection,  and  through  this  access  is  gained  from  story 
to  story.  These  nests,  unlike  that  of  the  common  wasp  of  this 
country,  are  occupied  for  successive  seasons  by  their  builders. 
A  specimen  of  the  pasteboard-wasp's  nest  from  Ceylon  has 
been  found  which  was  of  the  astonishing  length  of  six  feet  The 
nests  of  PoUstes^  another  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects,  are 
extremely  curious.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  will  be  found  several  of  these  nests,  as  also  those 
of  various  other  genera,  such  as  Icaina^  RaphigasteVy  Mischocyt- 
tarns,  Apoica,  Polybia,  &c. 

Let  us  leave  further  notice  of  the  denizens  of  the  field  or  air, 
and  take  a  glance  at  what  is  going  on  in  the  sub-aquatic 
world. 

Fishes  as  architects  first  claim  our  attention.  It  is  well 
known  that  certain  kinds  of  fish  make  nests,  in  which  the  eggs 
are  developed,  and  the  little  fry  take  shelter.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  the  nest-making  peculiarities  of  some  kinds  of  fish 
attracted  attention.  The  father  of  natural  history  thus  writes: — 
*  Of  river  fish  the  male  glanis  manifests  great  care  for  its  young ; 
the  female,  after  having  deposited  her  eggs,  goes  away,  but  the 
male  continues  to  guard  them,  paying  only  so  much  of  attention 
to  them  as  to  drive  away  other  fish  lest  they  should  carry  the 
eggs  away.  He  does  this  for  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  days, 
till  the  fry  have  grown  strong  enough  to  escape  being  devoured 
by  other  fish.*  Aristotle  also  speaks  of  a  fish  called  the  Phycis 
as  being  the  only  marine  species  which  manifests  the  same 
anxious  care  for  its  brood.  The  phycis  is  probably  a  species  of 
goby  found  in  the  Adriatic.  The  male  makes  his  nest  of  the 
roots  of  grass  rack  {Zostcra  marina),  that  long  ribbon-shaped 
weed,  with  its  beautiful  grass- green  leaves,  common  on  our  own 
shores.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  this  is  tie  fish  to  which  Ovid 
'  alludes  in  the  *  Halieuticon,'  122. 

'  Atque  avium  dulces  nidos  imitata  sub  undis.* 

The  best  instances  of  architecture  among  the  fishes  are  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  sticklebacks  (Gasterosietis),  those  well- 
known  little  beings  whose  spiny  bodies,  brilliant  colours,  and 
dashing  courage  make  them  such  favourites  with  all  who  study 
nature : — 

'  These  fishes  make  their  nests  of  the  delicate  vegetation  that  is 
found  in  fresh  water,  and  will  carry  materials  from  some  little 
distance  in  order  to  complete  the  homo.  They  do  not,  however, 
range  to  any  great  extent,  because  they  would  intrude  upon  the 
preserve  of  some  other  fish,  and  be  ruthlessly  driven  away.    When 
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the  male  stickleback  has  fixed  npon  a  spot  for  his  nest,  he  seems 
to  consider  a  certain  area  around  as  his  own  especial  properly,  and 
will  not  suffer  any  other  fish  to  intmde  within  its  limits.  His 
boldness  is  astonishing,  for  he  will  dash  at  a  fish  ten  times  his  sizes, 
and  by  dint  of  his  fierce  onset  and  his  bristling  spears,  drive  the 
enemy  away.  Even  if  a  stick  be  placed  within  the  sacred  circle, 
ho  will  dart  at  it,  repeating  the  assault  as  often  as  the  stick  may 
trespass  upon  his  domains.  Within  this  limit,  therefore,  he  must 
seek  materials  for  his  nest,  as  he  can  hardly  move  for  six  inches 
beyond  it  without  intruding  upon  the  ground  of  another  fish.  Although 
the  nests  of  the  stickleback  are  plentiful  enough,  they  are  not  so 
familiar  to  the  public  as  might  be  expected,  principally  because 
they  are  very  inconspicuous,  and  few  of  the  uninitiated  would  know 
what  they  were,  even  if  they  were  pointed  out.  Being  of  such  very 
delicate  materifds,  and  but  loosely  hung  together,  they  will  not  retain 
their  form  when  they  aie  removed  horn  the  water,  but  fall  together  in 
an  undistinguishable  mass  like  a  coil  of  tangled  thread  that  has  been 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  weeks.  The  materials  of  which  the  nest  is 
made  are  extremely  variable,  but  they  are  always  constructed  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  surrounding  objects,  and  thus  to  escape  ordinary 
observation.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  bits  of  grass  which  have  been 
blown  into  the  river,  sometimes  of  straw,  and  sometimes  of  growing 
plants.  The  object  of  the  nest  is  to  protect  the  eggs  £rom  the 
numerous  enemies  that  would  devour  them,  the  worst  enemies  of 
all  being  probably  the  sticklebacks  themselves.'  * 

The  habits  of  spiders  are  always  well  worth  close  observation, 
and  the  architectural  skill  which  some  species  display  in  the  con- 
struction of  llieir  homes  or  snares  is  extremely  interesting.  The 
great  water-spider  {Argyronebra  aquatica)  yields  to  none  of  its  kind 
in  its  architectural  powers.  Spinning  a  web  of  silk  which  it 
attaches  to  some  submerged  plant,  this  spider  fills  it  with  air 
needful  for  respiration.  Within  this  house,  that  looks  like  a  ball 
of  silver,  the  water-spider  deposits  her  eggs  and  hatches  her  little 
ones.  Spiders  breathe  atmospheric  air,  and  could  not  long  sur- 
vive if  immersed  in  water  without  the  requisite  oxygen.  *The 
precise  analogy,'  as  Mr.  Wood  remarks,  *  between  the  nest  and 
the  diving-bell  of  the  present  day  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  detailed 
account'  There  had  long  been  a  question  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  air  was  introduced,  some  maintaining  that  the  air  was  evolved 
by  the  plant  upon  which  the  nest  was  fixed.  To  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Bell  naturalists  are  indebted  for  the  solution  of  this 
interesting  problem,  and  subsequent  observers  have  abundantly 

♦  We  remember  noticing  in  a  bottle  of  whitebait,  purchased  by  a  friend  in 
liOndon,  four  or  five  specimens  of  the  three-spined  sticklebacks !  Our  worthy 
friend,  when  dining  at  a  well  known  hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  was  surprised  to 
find  a  few  spines  sticking  in  his  tongue  and  between  his  teeth. 

verified 
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verified  the  above-named  gentleman's  account.  Placing  specimens 
of  argyronetrcB  in  different  glass  vessels  with  water-weed,  he  care- 
fully watched  their  habits.  He  saw  the  spider  constructing  its 
silky  habitation,  and  ascending  to  the  surface  at  intervals,  taking 
down  with  it  each  time  a  bubble  of  air  which  it  left  in  connection 
with  the  nest 

^  In  this  way  no  less  than  fourteen  journeys  were  performed,  some- 
times two  or  three  very  quickly  one  after  the  other ;  at  other  times 
with  a  considerable  interral  between  them,  during  which  time  the 
little  animal  was  employed  in  extending  and  giving  shape  to  the  beau- 
tiful transpairent  bell,  getting  into  it,  pushing  it  out  at  one  place,  and 
amending  it  at  another,  and  strengthening  its  attachments  to  the  sup- 
ports. At  length  it  seemed  to  be  satisfied  with  its  dimensions,  when 
it  crept  into  it  and  settled  itself  to  rest  with  the  head  dojumwards. 
The  oell  was  now  the  mze  and  nearly  the  form  of  half  an  acorn  cut 
transversely,  the  smaller  and  rounder  part  being  uppermost.  The 
manner  in  which  the  animal  possesses  itself  of  the  bubble  of  air  is 
very  curious.  It  ascends  to  the  surface  slowly,  assisted  by  a  thread 
attached  to  the  leaf  or  other  support  below  and  to  the  sur^e  of  the 
water.  As  soon  as  it  comes  near  the  surfetce  it  turns  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  upwards,  and  e^rooses  a  portion  of  the  body  to 
the  air  for  an  instant,  and  then  with  a  jerk  it  snatches,  as  it  were,  a 
bubble  of  air,  which  is  not  only  attached  to  the  hairs  which  cover  the 
abdomen,  but  is  held  on  by  the  two  hinder  legs,  which  are  crossed  at  an 
acute  angle  near  their  extremity,  the  crossing  of  the  legs  taking  place  at 
the  instant  the  bubble  is  seized.  The  little  creature  then  descends 
more  rapidly,  and  regains  its  cell,  always  by  the  same  route,  turns  the 
abdomen  with  it,  and  disengages  the  bubble.' 

Every  one  who  has  ever  looked  into  a  pond  or  river  is  ac- 

auainted  with  certain  fonns  of  animal  life  which  construct  for 
lemselves  tenements  of  small  sticks,  rushes,  aquatic  weeds,  shells, 
gravel,  and  other  substances.  At  first  sight  a  person  would  suppose 
that  these  bundles  of  twigs  were  gifted  with  locomotion,  for  the 
head  and  legs  of  the  lodger,  which  are  the  only  portions  which 
are  protruded,  are  not  always  visible ;  these  ^  walking-sticks'  are 
made  by  the  larva  of  certain  species  of  insects,  which  from  their 
habits  have  received  the  name  of  Phryganid(B*  from  some 
naturalists.  The  larva  is  a  soft-bodied  maggot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  its  head,  which  is  hard ;  it  has  strong  jaws,  and  two 
curved  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  last  segment,  by  means  of  which 
the  creature  fastens  itself  to  its  house.  In  still-water  the  houses 
are  chiefly  built  of  light  materials,  such  as  twigs  and  bits  of  grass, 
but  where  the  current  is  strong  more  solid  and  heavier  substances 

*  From  the  Greek  ^plrywovt  *  a  dry  stick.'    The  sticks  being  immersed  in  water, 
howeyer,  are  always  wet.  ^  , 
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are  used  to  prevent  the  stream  sweeping  them  away.  Caddis- 
worm  tenements  are  not  mifrequently  made  of  shells  of  molluscs, 
especially  of  the  circular  planorbis,  the  animals  being  often  alive 
and  carried  about  wherever  the  captor  wishes.  Some  curious 
experiments  have  been  made  by  a  lady  with  these  caddis-worms  ; 
having  turned  a  number  of  animals  out  of  their  houses,  she 
placed  in  the  vessel  with  them  various  materials,  such  as  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  broken  small,  cornelian,  agates,  onyx  stones,  bits 
of  broken  marble,  slender  sprigs  of  coral,  brass-shavings,  gold  and 
silver  leaf,  coralline,  and  pieces  of  tortoiseshell,  and  then  watched 
the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  these  materials.  It  was 
found  that  coralline  forms  a  very  curious  dwelling ;  Miss  Smee, 
the  authoress  of  the  experiments,  says  that  the  pieces  of  the  skele- 
ton blanched  coralline  are  put  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
case  has  an  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  a  basket- 
maker  instead  of  that  of  a  larva. 

'  But  perhaps  a  more  singular-looking  case  than  even  these  wicker- 
work  ones  are  those  which  are  made  from  pieces  of  tortoiseshell,  snoh 
as  fragments  of  the  teeth  of  a  tortoiseshell  comb.  If  these  be  given 
to  a  worm,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  arrange  them  crosswise.  In 
doing  so  it  will  make  its  house  slightly  resemble  a  hedgehog  whose 
bristles  are  erected.  It  seems  astonishing  tibat  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  forms  in  the  appearance  of  these  different  caddis  oases.  For  what 
can  be  more  uidike  each  other  than  cases  made  from  fragments  of  the 
teeth  of  a  comb  and  that  from  the  pieces  of  skeleton  coraUine  ?  What 
is  more  extraordinary  is  that  the  same  worm  which  can  build  the 
basket-looking  case  can  also  construct  the  one  resembling  a  hedgehog 
when  its  bristles  are  erected.  In  fact,  if  a  caddis  is  able  to  make  itself  a 
case  from  any  one  of  the  substances  already  mentioned,  it  is  able  to 
build  from  all  of  them.  For  I  have  tried  tiieir  capabilities  in  that 
way  by  giving  a  caddis  a  certain  kind  of  material  to  construct  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  I  turned  it  out,  and  then  gave 
the  same  worm  something  different  to  work  upon.' 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
caddis-worms  construct  their  houses  is  by  the  same  lady  : — 

'  The  worms  commence  by  placing  together  a  number  of  the  pieces 
of  the  substances  they  wish  to  employ.  These  are  then  cemented 
loosely  together  so  as  to  make  a  foundation  for  building  its  subsequent 
structure.  These  first  pieces  that  are  used  as  a  foundation  are  always 
cast  off  before  the  completion  of  the  edifice.  The  cement  used  by  the 
caddis  in  fastening  the  pieces  of  its  house  together  is  a  secretion  which 
proceeds  from  its  mouth.  With  it  the  different  pieces  are  fixed 
together  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This  cement  answers  the  same 
purpose  to  the  caddis-worm  as  the  mortar  which  is  used  by  the  brick- 
layer in  the  construction  of  his  buildings.  After  the  foundation  has 
been  formed,  the  caddis  proceeds  by  liffcmg  up  with  its  feet  a  piece  of 
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the  material  it  is  employing  for  its  building.  This  is  turned  on  every 
side,  either  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  piece  will  or  will  not  suit, 
or  else  to  find  out  which  is  the  side  that  will  best  fit  into  the  space 
required  for  it.  If  the  piece  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  re- 
quired by  the  caddis,  it  is  cemented  into  the  space  reserved  for  it  by 
this  secretion,  which  proceeds  firom  its  mouth.  If^  however,  the  piece 
does  not  suit  the  space,  that  piece  is  instantly  rejected,  and  another 
one  is  taken  up  by  the  worm  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  one 
was.  Sometimes  the  caddis  is  obliged  to  take  up  several  pieces  before 
it  is  able  to  meet  with  one  fit  for  the  purpose.  This  makes  the  task  of 
building  extremely  tedious  and  laborious.  Indeed,  with  the  creature's 
slender  legs  it  seems  marvellous  that  it  is  able  to  take  up  the  different 
pieces  with  them,  particularly  when  heavy  ones  are  selected,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  worms  inhabit  rough  waters ;  for  in  those  localities 
the  materials  are  principally  large  stones,  or  else  thick  heavy  bits  of 
wood,  which  must  render  the  building  extremely  laborious.  The 
building  is  continued  by  the  caddis,  in  the  manner  just  described,  with- 
out stopping,  until  it  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  house  according  to  its 
taste.  When  it  has  completely  finished,  the  whole  body  of  the  worm 
is  encased  in  it  with  the  exception  only  of  its  head  and  legs,  and  even 
these  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  its  building,  either  for  its  plea- 
sure or  for  their  protection  at  the  appearance  of  danger.'  * 

As  to  the  time  taken  for  a  caddis  to  build  its  case,  there  is 
great  difference  amongst  individuals.  Some  take  much  longer 
time  than  others,  and  require  a  week  or  more  to  do  what 
another  will  perform  in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  larva  is 
about  to  assume  its  proper  form,  it  spins  a  grating  over  the 
entrance  of  the  case,  and  remains  dormant  till  it  assumes  the 
condition  of  a  perfect  insect. 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  house-building  creatures,  when  we  consider  that  the  architect 
is  a  minute  worm,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  any  but  a 
naturalist,  a  little  delicate  thing  about  as  thick  as  a  horsehair, 
and  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  little  creature 
in  question,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Melicerta  ringensy 
is  common  enough  in  clear  ponds,  where  it  may  be  found 
sometimes  in  extraordinary  profusion  attached  to  the  leaves 
or  stems  of  various  aquatic  plants.  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Wood, 
who  has  evidently  used  his  eyes  to  some  purpose,  has  omitted 
all  notice  of  this  exquisite  little  creature  as  a  builder?  In  the 
whole  aquatic  world  of  animals  there  is  surely  no  more  inte- 
resting object  for  contemplation  than  the  Melicerta.  As  we 
have  frequently  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  this  little  crea- 
ture builds  its  own  house,  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  it  to 
the  reader.     But,  first,  as  to  the  places  where  it  is  found.     As  we 

♦  See  *  Intellectual  Observer,'  vol.  v.  p.  307. 
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hsLTc  said,  in  almost  all  clear  water,  rach  as  mill-pools  and  ponds, 
through  which  a  current  of  water  gently  flows,  the  melicerta 
may  be  found.  If  a  portion  of  water-weed  be  brought  home  and 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  carefully 
examined  with  a  lens,  the  observer  will  probaTbly  detect  delicate 
projecting  objects  of  a  reddish  colour,  light  or  dark,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  These  are  the  tubular 
cases  of  the  melicerta.  If  one  of  these  be  placed  on  a  slip  of 
glass  and  viewed  under  the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about 
fifty  diameters,  we  shall  notice  that  this  tube  is  made  of  several 
series  of  round  clay  or  mud  pellets.  By-and-by,  if  we  do  not 
shake  the  table  on  which  our  specimen  is  placed  (for  melicerta 
is  a  timid  creature),  we  shall  see  the  occupant  slowly  unfold  the 
anterior  portion  of  his  body  from  the  brifice  of  the  tube.  At 
first,  as  has  been  well  described,  *  a  complicated  mass  of  trans- 
parent flesh  appears  involved  in  many  folds,  displaying  at  one 
side  a  pair  of  hooked  spines,  and  at  the  other  two  slender  trun- 
cate processes  projecting  horizontally.  As  it  composes  itself 
more  and  more,  suddenly  two  large  rounded  discs  ^are  expanded, 
around  which,  at  the  same  time,  a  wreath  of  cilia  is  seeil  per- 
forming its  surprising  motions.  Often  the  animal  contents  itself 
with  this  degree  of  exposure,  but  sometimes  it  protrudes  further, 
and  displays  two  other  smaller  leaflets  opposite  to  the  former, 
but  in  the  same  place,  margined  with  cilia  m  like  manner.  The 
appearance  is  now  not  unlike  that  of  a  flower  of  four  unequal 
petab  ;  from  which  resemblance  Linnaeus,  who  compared  it  to  a 
ringent  labiate  corolla,  gave  it  the  trivial  name  of  ringens,  by 
which  it  is  still  known.'  *  By  continuing  to  gaze  on  this  marvel 
of  creative  skill,  we  notice  that  it  every  now  and  then  bends  its 
corolla-shaped  head  down  upon  the  tube,  holding  it  there  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  raising  it  up  again.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  Melicerta  is  adding  a  brick  to  his  house ;  sometimes 
the  bricks  fall  off*  after  deposition,  the  material  used  not  being 
sufficiently  tenacious.  The  bricks  are  made  of  the  same  substance 
which  human  architects  so  generally  use,  namely,  of  clay,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  bricks  of  the  rotifer  are  round  and 
soft.  Under  a  power  of  about  200  diameters  the  observer  will 
see  a  singular  circular  cavity  below  the  large  discs  of  the  head ; 
this  cavity  gradually  becomes  filled  with  particles  of  clay;  a 
number  of  cilia  line  the  cavity,  and  by  their  action  cause  the 
particles  of  clay  to  rotate  rapidly,  and  to  be  consolidated.  When 
the  brick  is  formed  the  animal  bends  down  his  head  and  affixes 

*  See  GoB8e*8*Tenby,'-p.  313,  and  Plate  xxi.,  where  there  is  an  admirable 
drawing  of  this  creature. 
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it  to  the  tube,  and  then  begins  to  form  another  pellet  The  par- 
ticles of  clay  or  other  adhesive  material  are  drawn  into  the 
cavity  where  the  bricks  are  formed  by  the  ciliary  action  of 
the  discs,  a  small  channel  conducting  them  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  disc  to  the  cavity  in  question.  If  portions  of 
carmine  or  indigo  be  mixed  with  die  water  in  which  the  melicerta 
lies,  the  animal  will  make  use  of  them  and  add  rings  of  red  or 
blue  to  its  tube.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  interesting 
instance  of  animal  architecture  than  that  exhibited  by  this 
minim  of  creation. 

The  marine  worms,  known  as  Serpulce^  SaiellcBy  and  TerebellcB^ 
90  common  on  every  coast,  construct  their  own  cities  of  stones, 
shells,  mud,  sand,  &c.,  in  which  they  dwell.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  their  tentacles,  which  they  use  as  fingers,  grasping 
particles  of  sand  and  mud,  and  adding  them  to  their  tubes.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  Sabella  vesiculosa  builds  its  house  of  mud. 

That  extremely  beautiful  bivalve  mollusc,  the  limaj  constructs 
for  itself  a  habitation,  in  which  it  lives,  not  by  boring  into  stone 
or  wood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pholas  already  mentioned,  but  by 
binding  together  bits  of  coral,  nullipore,  &c.,  with  its  byssus 
filaments. 

*  It  is  not  contented  with  hiding  itself  among  the  loose  coral,  for  the 
first  rude  wave  might  lay  it  naked  and  bare ;  it  becomes  a  marine 
mason,  and  btdlds  a  house  or  nest.  It  chooses  to  dwell  in  a  coral- 
grotto  ;  but  in  constructing  this  grotto  it  shows  that  it  is  not  only  a 
mason,  but  a  rope-spinner,  and  a  tapestry-weaver,  and  a  plasterer. 
Were  it  only  a  mason  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  cause  the  poly- 
morphous coral  to  cohere.  Cordage  then  is  necessary  to  bind  together 
the  angular  fragments,  and  this  cordage  it  spins,  but  how  it  spins  it  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  By  some  means  or  another,  tiiough  it 
has  no  hand,  it  contrives  to  intertwine  this  yam  among  the  numerous 
bits  of  coral  so  as  firmly  to  bind  a  handful  of  them  together.  Ex- 
ternally this  habitation  is  rough,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to  elude 
or  to  ward  off  enemies ;  but  though  rough  externally,  within  all  is 
smooth  and  lubricous,  for  the  fine  yarn  is  woven  into  a  lining  of 
tapestry,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  pp  with  fine  slime,  so  that  it  is 
smooth  as  plasterwork/  * 

This  '  nest  '-making  habit  is  not  restricted  to  full-grown  indi- 
viduals ;  the  nests  are  generally  found  under  large  stones  at  low- 
water  mark ;  sometimes  several  are  contained  in  one  habitation. 
Lima  hians  is  abundant  at  Herm,  and  the  people  of  the  island 
call  these  shells,  'angel's  wings.'  Properly  speaking,  the  lima 
grotto  is  no  nest  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  a  bird's-nest, 

*  Ber.  David  LandsboroHgh  in  Bymer  Jones's  '  Aquarian  Naturalist/  p.  475. 
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for  it  is  not  constructed  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  rearing  and 
concealing  the  young,  but  for  the  permanent  abode  of  individuals 
of  all  ages. 

Of  mammalia  that  build  social  habitations  the  beaver  is  the 
most  conspicuous  ;  and,  although  many  exaggerated  accounts  have 
been  written  of  the  operations  of  these  animals,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  most  skilful  engineers.  Mr.  Wood  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  beaver  forms  a  dam. 

<  When  the  animal  has  fixed  upon  a  tree  which  it  believes  to  bo 
suitable  for  its  purposo,  it  begins  by  sitting  upright,  and  with  its 
chisel-like  teeth  cutting  a  bold  groove  completely  round  the  trunk. 
It  then  widens  the  groove,  and  always  makes  it  wide  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  its  depth,  so  that  when  the  tree  is  nearly  cut  through  it  looks 
something  like  the  contracted  portion  of  an  hour-glass,  YThen  this 
stage  has  been  reached,  the  beaver  looks  anxiously  at  the  tree,  and 
views  it  on  every  side,  as  if  desirous  of  measuring  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  to  fall.  Having  settled  this  question,  it  goes  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree,  and  with  two  or  three  powerful  bites  cuts'  away  the 
wood  so  that  the  tree  becomes  overbalanced,  and  &lls  to  the  ground. 
This  point  having  been  reached,  the  animal  proceeds  to  cut  up  the 
fallen  trunk  into  lengths,  usually  a  yard  or  so  in  length,  employing  a 
similar  method  of  severing  the  wood.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of 
gnawing  the  timber,  both  ends  of  the  logs  are  rounded  and  rather 
pointed.' 

The  next  part  of  the  task  is  to  make  these  logs  into  a  dam,  so 
as  to  keep  the  water  to  the  proper  level.  The  logs  are  placed 
horizontally,  and  formed  into  a  mass  with  earth  and  stones,  so  as 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  force  of  the  stream.  Instances 
of  dams  measuring  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness  are  not  uncommon.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  if  the  water  rises  with  a  strong  current  the  dam 
is  made  in  a  convex  shape,  so  as  the  better  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  water ;  but  if  the  stream  runs  slowly,  the  dam  is  carried 
straight  across  the  river. 

*  In  places,'  says  Heomo,  who  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  '  which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beavers 
undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a  solid  bank, 
capable  of  resisting  a  great  force,  both  of  water  and  ice ;  and  as  the 
willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by 
degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in 
some  places  so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the 
branches.' 

The  dome-shaped  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  dams,  being  proportioned  in  size  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, there  being  generally  four  old  ones,^d  six  ox;  seven  young 
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ones.  Sometimes  there  are  several  divisions  or  apartments  in  a 
beaver-house,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  connected  with  each 
other  except  by  water.  Hearne  says  he  once  saw  a  large  beaver- 
house  built  in  a  small  island  that  had  near  a  dozen  apartments 
under  one  roof,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  had  not 
communication  with  each  other  except  by  water.  As  there  were 
1)eavers  enough  to  inhabit  each  apartment,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  each  family  knew  their  own,  and  always  entered  at 
their  own  doors,  without  any  further  connection  with  their 
neighbours  than  a  friendly  intercourse,  or  to  join  their  united 
labours  in  erecting  their  separate  habitations,  and  to  help  in 
adding  to  the  dam  when  requisite. 

The  old  story  about  the  beaver  using  its  broad  flat  tail  as  a 
trowel  to  smoodi  over  the  mud  of  its  house,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  is  a  fiction.  When  it  originated  we  are  unable  to  say ; 
the  ancient  natural  history  writers,  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  do  not 
allude  to  it.  The  error  no  doubt  arose  from  the  habit  of  the 
animal  constantly  slapping  its  tail  as  it  moves  along. 

In  his  chapters  on  Social  Insects,  Mr.  Wood  gives  us,  amongst 
other  interesting  matter,  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
insects  in  existence ;  this  is  the  Driver  Ant  (Anomma  arcens)  of 
Western  Africa.  Like  many  species  of  ants,  this  insect  is  remark- 
able for  its  sagacity  and  skill.  We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of 
the  architecture  of  animals  with  a  notice  of  the  habits  of  this 
insect.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  though  found  in  immense 
numbers,  it  has  never  yet  been  discovered  in  the  winged  condi- 
tion, and  the  male  and  female  are  unknown, 

*  The  workers  are  uniform  in  colour,  but  exceedingly  variable  in 
size.  Their  hue  is  deep  brownish  black,  and  their  length  varies  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  line,  so  that  the  largest  workers  nearly  equal  the 
common  earwig,  while  the  smallest  are  no  larger  than  the  familiar  red 
ant  of  our  gardens.  They  are  called  driver-ants  because  they  drive 
before  them  every  living  creature.  There  is  not  an  animal  that  can 
withstand  the  driver-ants.  In  their  march  they  carry  destruction 
before  them,  and  every  beast  knows  instinctively  that  it  must  not 
cross  their  track.  They  have  been  known  to  destroy  even  the  agile 
monkey  when  their  swarming  host  had  once  made  a  lodgment  on  its 
body,  and  when  they  enter  a  pigstye  they  soon  kill  the  imprisoned 
animab,  whose  tough  hides  cannot  protect  them  from  the  teeth  of  the 
driver-ants.  Fowls  they  destroy  in  numbers,  killing  in  a  single  night 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  hen-roost,  and  having  destroyed  them  have  a 
curious  way  of  devouring  them.' 

It  appears  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Savage, 
that  the  ants  begin  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  pull  out  the 

feathers 
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feathers  one  by  one,  until  thej  have  stripped  the  fowl  regularly 
backwards,  working  over  the  head,  along  the  neck,  and  so  on  to  the 
body.  Not  having  sufficient  strength  to  pull  the  feathers  out  by 
main  force,  they  grub  them  out  by  the  roots,  then  pull  the  bird 
to  pieces  and  devour  it.  So  completely,  we  are  told,  is  the  dread 
of  the  driver  ant  in  every  living  creature,  that  on  their  approach 
whole  villages  are  deserted. 

'  Their  sallies  are  made  in  cloudy  days  and  in  the  night,  chiefly  in 
the  latter.  This  is  owing  to  the  uncongenial  influence  of  the  sun,  an 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  which,  especially  when  the  power  is  in- 
creased by  reflection,  is  almost  instantaneously  £ital.  If  they  should 
be  detained  abroad  till  late  in  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day  by  the 
quantity  of  their  prey,  they  will  oonstmct  arches  over  their  !path,  of 
dirt  agglutinated  by  a  fluid  secreted  £rom  their  mouth.  If  tiioir  way 
should  run  under  thick  grass,  sticks,  &c.,  affording  sufficient  shelter, 
the  arch  is  dispensed  with ;  if  not,  so  much  dirt  is  added  as  is  neces- 
sary to  eke  out  the  arch  in  connection  with  them.  In  the  rainy  season, 
or  in  a  succession  of  cloudy  days,  the  arch  is  seldom  visible.* 

When  the  rain  descends  in  such  torrents  as  to  flood  whole 
tracts  of  country,  and  the  habitations  of  the  driver  ants  are 
deluged,  the  insects  adopt  the  following  means  of  escaping 
destruction : — 

^  As  soon  as  ^the  water  encroaches  upon  their  premises  they  run 
together  and  agglomerate  themselves  into  balls,  the  weakest  (or  ^'  the 
women  and  children,"  as  the  natives  call  themj  being  in  the  middle, 
and  the  large  and  powerful  insects  on  the  outside.  These  balls  are 
much  lighter  than  water,  and  consequently  float  on  the  surface  until  the 
floods  retire,  and  the  insects  can  resume  their  place  on  dry  land.  The 
size  of  the  ant  balls  is  various,  but  they  are,  on  an  average,  as  large 
as  a  ftdl-sized  cricket-balL  One  of  these  curious  balls  was  cleverly 
caught  in  a  handkerchief^  put  in  a  vessel,  and  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Smith,  oi 
the  British  Museum.' 

Their  manner  of  crossing  streams  is  equally  curious,  though 
shared  by  other  species  of  ants. 

'  Crawling  to  the  end  of  a  bough  which  overhangs  the  water,  they 
form  themselves  into  a  living  chain,  and  add  to  its  length  until  the 
lowermost  reaches  the  water.  The  long  wide-spread  limbs  of  the 
insect  can  sustain  it  upon  the  water,  especially  when  aided  by  its  hold 
on  the  suspended  comrade  above.  Ant  after  ant  pushes  forward,  and 
the  floating  portion  of  the  chain  is  thus  lengthened  until  the  free  end 
is  swept  by  the  stream  against  the  opposite  bank.  The  ant  which 
forms  the  extremity  of  the  chain  then  clmgs  to  a  stick,  stone,  or  root, 
and  grasps  it  so  firmly  that  the  chain  is  held  tightly,  and  the  ants  can 
pass  over  their  companions  as  over  a  suspension  bridge.' 

We  must  end  this  sketch  of  a  very  attractive  subject,  and 

refer 
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refer  those  who  take  an  interest  in  natural  history  to  the  works  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Rennie's  book  has  long  and 
deservedly  been  considered  a  standard  book  on  the  architecture 
of  insects,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  cordially  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Wood's  recent  work  on  the  architecture  of  animals 
generally.  The  author  is  a  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  writes 
in  a  pleasant  and  attractive  manner.  The  illustrations  for  the 
most  part  are  executed  with  great  spirit,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  *  Homes  without  Hands'  will  increase  in  popularity  as  it 
becomes  more  widely  known. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Vas  Leben  Jem  fUr  das  Deutsche  Volk,  SfC.,    By 
D.  F.  Strauss.    Leipzig,  1864. 

2.  Das  Leben  Jesu.     By  D.  F.  Strauss. 

3.  Das  Charahterbild  Jesu.     By  Daniel  SchenkeL    Wiesbaden, 
1864. 

4.  Das  Bild   Christi.      By   J.  F.  von   Oosterzee.      Hamburg, 
1864. 

5.  Der  GeschichiUche  Christus.     By  Theodor  Keim.      Zurich, 
1865. 

6.  Jesus  Christ,  son  Tempsy  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre,     By  E.  de  Pres- 
sense.     Paris,  1866. 

7.  Untersuchungen   iiber   die    Evangelische   Geschichte,   u,  s.  w. 
By  C.  Weizsacker.     Gotha,  1864. 

8.  fFarm  wurden  unsere   Evangelien  verfasstf     By  Constantin 
Tischendorf.     Leipzig,  1865. 

9.  Der   Ursprung  unseren  Evangelien^  u.  s.  w.     By  Dr.  Gustav 
Volkmar.     Zurich,  1866. 

THIRTY  years  ago  the  *  Life  of  Jesus '  of  Strauss  startled  the 
world  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  calm  sky.  Theology 
has  never  since  ceased  to  feel  that  shock.  No  German  writer, 
of  whatever  school,  has  been  able  to  banish  the  recollection  of 
it  from  his  pages.  It  was  a  book  that  marked  an  epoch ;  not, 
indeed,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  *  Summa '  of  Aquinas,  or  the 
*  Organon '  of  Bacon,  for  these  constructed,  whilst  that  strove 
only  to  destroy.  These  were  positive,  and  succeeding  thinkers 
were  obliged  to  take  them  up  and  carry  on  the  thoughts  they 
presented.  The  work  of  Strauss  was  negative :  no  wish  to  retain  any- 
thing weakened  the  arm  that  wielded  the  destroying  hammer ;  no 
mistrust  as  to  what  the  world  might  be  without  Christianity,  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  his  very  utmost  towards  its  destruction.  In 
the  name  of  criticism  he  declared  that  the  Gospels  were  almost 
valueless  as  historical  materials ;  in  the  name  of  science  he  pro- 
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nounced  that  miracles  were  impossible ;  in  the  name  of  the 
highest  philosophy  he  professed  to  show  the  process  by  which 
the  idea  of  such  a  character  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be 
evolved  out  of  the  minds  of  a  people,  if  but  a  few  historical 
elements  were  given  them. 

The  ^  Life  of  Jesus,'  considered  as  a  mine  sprung  under  the 
ancient  theology  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it  utterly,  is  a 
most  remarkable  production.  But  it  claims  a  different  rank 
from  this.  It  is  a  work  of  science  and  philosophy.  Christianity 
and  the  character  of  its  author  are  facts ;  and  this  earnest  disciple 
(ardent  we  must  not  apply  to  one  whose  thoughts  are  hard,  clear, 
chilling,  and  crushing  as  the  iceberg)  of  the  new  school  of 
Hegel,  having  demolished  the  grounds  on  which  these  facts 
used  to  rest,  will  show  us  in  the  name  of  science  the  new  grounds 
on  which  they  are  henceforth  to  repose. 

What  reasoning,  what  fierce  denunciation,  what  wild  wailing 
this  book  drew  forth  from  astonished  Christendom  need  not  now 
be  recalled. 

The  man  who,  after  playing  bowls  with  spectres  in  the  Cats- 
kill  mountains,  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  die  next  generation, 
found,  according  to  Irving's  charming  story,  a  state  of  matters  in 
his  native  village  not  very  flattering  to  his  pride,  or  comforting 
to  his  affections.  Dr.  Strauss  has  just  performed  a  similar  fea^ 
after  thirty  years  of  slumber ;  and  in  his  case,  too,  the  results 
are  not  adequate  to  his  wishes.  His  scientific  principles,  what- 
ever they  are,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  produced  settled  results. 
This  is  the  property,  and  therefore  the  test,  of  all  true  science, 
that  whatever  difficulties  it  may  contend  with  at  first,  it  conquers 
them  by  its  power  of  grouping  facts  already  known,  of  explaining 
new  ones  diat  occur,  and  of  ordering  and  arranging  ideas. 
Aristotle  was  right  when  he  said  that  all  science  must  be  capable 
of  being  taught  After  thirty  years  then,  there  should  be,  if  the 
principles  are  true,  something  like  a  concord  of  testimony  from 
all  the  facts  since  examined,  something  like  an  agreement  among 
theologians  upon  some  settled  principles,  if  not  those  of  Strauss, 
then  those  to  which  subsequent  verification  has  brought  his 
principles  down.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  what  the  irre- 
fragable Doctor  finds ;  and  the  new  *  Life  of  Jesus  *  surveys  the 
state  of  things  with  no  great  approbation.  On  this  head  we  will 
allow  the  author  to  speak  for  himself,  compressing  his  critical 
survey  a  good  deal,  and  paraphrasing  it,  but  allowing  him  to  dis- 
tribute his  praise  and  blame. 

'  The  work  we  published  thirty  years  ago,  comparable  in  its  way  to 
"  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Beason,"  was  intended  to  demolish  all  old 
prejudices  of  theology,  and  to  substitute  pure  Boienoe  for  the  same. 
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And  now  after  thirty  years,  in  a  maimer  permitted  to  few,  we  revisit 
the  field  of  discovery,  to  ta^e  account  of  the  new  scientific  method 
in  its  restdts.  Candour  compels  us  to  own  that  they  are  not  entirely 
to  our  satisfaction.  Our  predecessors,  Paulus,  Hase,  and  Schleier- 
macher,  had  all  persisted  in  treating  the  Gospels  as  historical  autho- 
rities; all  of  which  we,  by  good  rights,  made  an  end  of.  Every 
single  narrative  of  the  Evan^olists  we  put  into  the  crucible  of  our 
criticism ;  and  how  little  of  them  we  reported  to  be  pure  gold  after 
our  assay  is  known  to  mankind.  Yet  (will  mankind  believe  it  ?)  a 
Neander  springs  up  after  us,  with  his  throe  mottoes  from  Athanasius, 
and  Pascal,  and  Plato,  with  these  invocations  to  all  the  good  geniuses 
of  philosophy  and  theology  to  help  him  in  his  strait,  and  with  a 
certain  tincture  of  philosophic  education  of  a  sort,  with  some  training 
even  in  historical  criticism,  and  concocts  a  quite  ''  pitiable ''  book,  in 
which  he  adheres  to  the  miraculous  in  some  degree,  and  considers  all 
the  Gospels  inspired.  Even  Gfrorer,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
admits  some  of  the  miracles,  in  order,  as  we  charitably  suppose,  to 
astonish  the  critics  a  little,  and  to  create  a  sensation  when  he  was 
"perorating"  after  dinner.  As  for  Meyer,  who  believes  in  all  the 
miracles,  it  is  laudable  no  doubt  thus  to  throw  himself  into  the 
position  of  the  author  he  is  expounding,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
critical  &culty.  Of  Ebrard,  who  wrote  against  us,  we  must  say  that 
his  "  restoration  of  orthodoxy  really  amounts  to  impudence ; "  the 
man  actually  treats  the  Evangelists  as  trustworthy  historians.  Woisse 
was  a  man  of  another  sort,  the  first,  indeed,  who  accorded  to  our  book 
a  sensible  examination.  Weisse  went  with  our  arguments  against 
St.  John ;  even  mended  theuL  But  then  he  had  a  hankering  after 
St  Mark,  and  neglected  our  great  principle  of  explaining  the  miradcs 
as  reminiscences  of  the  Old  Testament ;  cannot  wholly  divest  himself 
of  miracles ;  in  short,  about  Weisse  "  there  is  nothing  thoroughgoing ; 
sound  critical  principles  are  crossed  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a 
dilettante,"  and  his  work  has  now  no  more  interest  for  us  than  that 
of  curiosity.  Of  Ewald,  we  will  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  and  of  unction,  and  that  his  mode  of  treatment  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  theology  is  reduced,  endeavouring  by  a  cloud  of 
words  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  inevitable.  Lately  two  books  of 
another  stamp  have  appeared,  the  little  tract  of  Eeim,  and  the  work 
of  Renan.  Eeim  lays  down  the  principle  that  the  life  of  Jesus  should 
be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  history  and  of  psychology ;  but  the  san- 
guine man  imagines  that  all  theology  will  adopt  his  principle,  which 
he  does  not  thoroughly  follow  out  even  for  himself;  and  wo  lose 
patience  with  him  when  he  talks  to  us  of  the  apostolic  origin  and  the 
unity  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  nor  can  he  disentangle  himself 
from  miracles.  Upon  the  whole,  while  he  believes  he  has  satisfied 
the  demands  of  science,  he  is  plunged  in  the  illusions  of  theology. 
Benan,  agajn,  is  misguided  enough  to  retain  the  narrative  portions  of 
St.  John,  being,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  German  works  on  this  subject 
that  have  not  been  trandated  into  French.  Schenkel  had  wellnigh 
escaped  us,  having  published  his  "  Oharakterbild  Jesu'*  after  this 
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Burvey  of  ours ;  but  we  desoend  upon  him  in  a  separate  book,  and  W9 
tell  him,  rather  tartly  perhaps,  that  in  endeayooring  to  reconcile 
science  and  theology,  he  will  please  neither  of  them ;  that  his  scienoo 
is  an  attempt  to  serve  theology,  for  which  theology  will  not  thank 
him  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  admissions/  * 

Strauss  thus  cynically  *  perorating'  (we  thank  him  for  the  word), 
after  thirty  years'  use  of  bis  great  scientific  discovery,  teaches  us 
more  things  than  he  dreams  of  in  his  philosophy.  In  his  anxiety 
to  denounce  trespassers,  he  forgets  that  he  must  produce  disciples. 
Science,  to  be  true,  must  be  capable  of  being  learned ;  where 
then  are  those  that  have  learned  it  ?  Which  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  the  master  have  come  to  be  admitted  as  theological 
axioms?  It  is  a  lame  and  impotent  result  to  introduce  us  to 
Neander  the  *  pitiable '  and  to  Gfrorer  talking  miracles  for  effect, 
and  to  Ebrard  impudently  orthodox,  and  to  poor  half-and-half 
Weisse,  and  to  rhetorical  Ewald,  and  to  Keim  with  his  adherence 
to  St  Matthew,  and  to  Renan  with  his  scraps  of  St  John,  and 
to  Schenkel,  who,  thinking  to  reconcile  orthodoxy  and  science^ 
has  been  denounced  by  one  hundred  and  seventeen  orthodox 
teachers.  Not  one  of  all  these  adopts  the  author's  three  great 
principles,- — that  the  Gospels  are  not  historical,  that  a  miracle  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  is  an  accretion  of  myths.  The  inference  to  our  minds 
is  that  none  of  this  boasted  science  is  established,  because  there 
was  none  to  establish.  The  world's  astonishment,  thirty  years 
since,  was  not  as  diat  of  men  that  wonder  at  the  rosy  dawn  of 
a  bright  day,  but  as  of  men  among  whom  some  crashing  bolt 
falls,  and  scathing  the  eyes  with  its  blinding  sheen,  leaves  them 
to  recover  their  eyes  as  best  they  may. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  somewhat  strange  selection  of 
names ;  but  if  the  list  had  been  extended  the  argument  would 
have  been  the  same.  Tholuck,  UUmann,  Lange,  Riggenbach,  De 
Pressense,  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  treated  the  life  of  the 
Lord,  might  have  been  cited,  but  none  of  them  as  true  disciples. 
Among  those  who  have  discussed  the  Gospels,  Olshausen,  Bleek, 
Hilgenfeld,  Volkmar,  Holtzmann,  and  a  hundred  beside,  might 
have^  been  cited,  whose  results,  differing  widely  amongst  them- 
selves, differ  widely  each  from  those  of  Strauss. 

It  could  hardly  we  presume  be  agreeable  in  any  case  to  wake 
from  a  preternatural  sleep  of  thirty  years,  and  to  descend  from  the 
Catskill  mountains,  and  to  present  our  somewhat  antiquated  figure 
to  a  generation  that  has  gone  far  towards  forgetting  our  existence. 

*  See  the  new  •  LebeD  Jesu,*  pp.  31-39 ;  also  •  Christas  des  Olaubens,'  &c., 
Berlin,  1SC5. 
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But  could  such  a  writer  ever  hope  to  see  disciples  following  in 
his  footsteps  ?  His  aim  was  to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the 
Kvangelists  and  to  deny  the  reality  of  Him  whom  they  represented. 
Had  men  parted  with  their  belief  under  this  withering  theory, 
they  could  not  have  continued  to  write  about  the  subject  Having 
witnessed  the  burial  of  Christianity — a  burial  with  no  resurrec- 
tion— they  would  have  departed,  with  such  feelings  as  might  be 
in  their  hearts;  only  one  with  the  nerves  of  a  Strauss,  could 
descend  into  the  vault  and  descant  upon  the  dead,  his  probable 
age,  his  lineaments,  the  fashion  of  his  shroud.  The  living  love 
the  living.  *  The  dead  praise  not  Thee,  neither  they  that  go 
down  into  silence.'  Had  Strauss  been  able  to  demonstrate  all  his 
theses  (may  we  be  pardoned  the  supposition  ?),  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  a  closed  book  for  evermore — men  would 
have  turned  from  the  reproachful  record  of  their  greatest  delusion. 
There,  where  tottering  age,  with  the  grave  before  it,  and  round- 
eyed  childhood,  striving  to  take  in  by  gazing  the  novel  problem 
of  life,  and  resolute  manhood,  wishing  to  know  and  follow  the 
law  of  duty,  found  life  and  comfort,  and  a  living  voice  that 

Suickened  the  living  pulses  of  their  hearts,  would  have  been  only 
arkness  and  cold  unwholesome  airs.  A  Bible  with  no  face  of 
Christ  there,  and  with  no  one  word  to  trust  to !  had  that  been 
the  fate  of  mankind,  at  least  the  race  of  commentators  would 
have  been  silenced  for  ever.  Dr.  Strauss  would  have  seen  the 
last  of  them.  It  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  pathetic  to  see  how,  in 
Dr.  Strauss's  catalogue,  each  writer  refuses  the  sheer  abyss ;  clings 
to  some  one  record,  to  one  line  of  evidence;  tries  to  reconcile 
old  truths  with  new  criticisms,  that  all  may  not  be  death.  Nay, 
vrhaX  a  difierence  even  between  Strauss  and  Renan  here.  If  the 
German  has  the  advantage  in  research  and  rigorous  argument, 
the  Frenchman,  rash,  fantastic,  inexact,  keeps  some  fragments 
of  the  documents,  and  so  preserves  for  his  narrative  some  kind 
of  life. 

The  general  views  then  of  Strauss  have  been  before  die  world 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  caused  the  production  of 
books  and' pamphlets  to  be  told  by  hundreds;  but  they  do  not 
bear  the  test  that  all  scientific  systems  bear  with  success :  they 
have  not  come  to  be  adopted  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  force  and  power  of  explaining  facts.  Let  us  see 
whether  the  details  of  the  system  have  fared  any  better.  The 
principal  points  on  which  he  labours  are  the  critical  history  of 
the  Gospels  and  a  certain  theory  of  myths. 

We  do  not  pretend  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  to  give  the 
reader,  who  may  not  have  followed  the  argument,  a  general  notion 
of  the  questions  about  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  discussed 
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with  so  much  patience  and  labour  for  the  last  fifty  years.  First 
let  us  speak  of  the  date  when  these  four  books  were  written.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  insist  on  a  late  origin  for  the 
(Jospels  is  a  necessity  of  Dr.  Strauss's  position,  for  his  theory  of 
myths  depends  upon  it  That  theory  is  that  in  the  course  of 
time  certain  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  received,  by  a 
spontaneous  process  of  creation,  a  dress  of  legends  and  inventions 
which  blended  themselves  inseparably  with  die  true  history.  For 
the  growth  of  such  legends  time  would  be  indispensable.  There 
must  be  an  interval  during  which  the  Church  unconsciously 
evolved  the  false,  and  allowed  it  to  mingle  with  the  true.  If 
there  were  proof  that  one  of  the  Gospels  was  written,  just  as  we 
have  it  now,  within  a  few  months  of  the  crucifixion,  the  mythical 
theory  would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  the  only  choice  would 
lie  between  believing  the  history  and  attributing  conscious  falsi- 
fication to  the  narrator.  In  contending  that  the  Gospels  were 
not  in  existence  in  their  present  form  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  Strauss  is  contending  for  a  century  of  silent  myth- 
formation,  without  which  his  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
do  not  believe  that  but  for  this  necessity  such  a  theory  could  ever 
have  been  sustained.  The  external  evidence  for  a  late  origin  of 
the  Gospels  is  only  negative  at  best ;  and  even  this  negative  evi- 
dence is  almost  nothing,  and  when  weighed  against  the  opposite 
proofs  in  a  fair  balance  will  always  kick  the  beam.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Strauss  admits  with  sufficient  candour  his  object  in 
contending  for  a  late  origin : — 

'  We  do  not  find  certain  traces  of  the  existence  of  our  three  first 
Gospels  in  their  present  form  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  second 
century ;  consequently,  not  for  a  whole  century  after  the  time  when 
the  cluef  events  of  tiie  history  contained  in  them  took  place,  and  no 
one  can  reasonably  maintain  that  this  period  is  too  short  to  make  the 
intrusion  of  unhistorical  dements  into  aU  parts  of  the  evangelical  history 
possible  or  conceivable' 

We,  however,  who  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  these  un- 
historical elements,  must  be  allowed  to  view  the  evidence  for  the 
date  of  the  Gospels  from  a  different  side.  We  do  not  desire  to 
find  a  late  date,  but  to  see  whether  there  are  any  valid  objections 
to  the  dates  usually  adopted.  There  is  a  large  mass  of  evidence 
that  points  to  the  early  origin ;  it  is  only  modern  criticism  that 
insists  vpon  a  later.  Constantino  Tischendorf  has  summed  up 
very  clearly  for  us,  in  the  little  tract  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  evidence  of  the  two  first  centuries  on  this  subject  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  he  has  been  attacked  for  this  service  ; 
Zeller  calls  the  pamphlet  'pretentious  and  superficial,'  which 
it  is  not ;  and  Volkmar  tells  us  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  reader  of 

manuscripts. 
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manuscripts,  like  Tischendorf,  and  yet  to  be  scarcely  able  to  criticise 
even  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  still  less  to  be  a  historical 
critic  of  the  difficult  problems  of  Ae  second  century.  These 
amenities  firom  learned  persons,  whose  conclusions  are  greatly  at 
variance  among  themselves,  signify,  that  one  may  adopt  any 
view  about  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  except  that  for  which  alone 
there  is  any  strong  historical  evidence. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  that  evidence  ; 
but  we  can  indicate  the  line  it  takes.  The  broad  question  is,  whether 
the  Gospels  were  in  existence  and  accepted  as  genuine  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  or  became  part  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  second. 
Three  great  theologians,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
at  Lyons,  Carthage,  and   Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Clement,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  our  Gospels 
were  universally  received  as  canonical.     The  well-known  *  Mura- 
torian  Fragment,'  which  belongs  to  the  same  time,  bears  the  same 
testimony.     These  would  not  do  much  towards  determining  a 
question  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  time,  unless  their  evidence 
were  in  some   measure  retrospective.     But  it  is  retrospective. 
For  example,  Irenaeus  indulges  in  fanciful  analogies  about  the 
number  four :  there  must  be  four  Gospels,  neither  more  nor  less, 
because  the  Gospel  is  to  go  throughout  the  world,  and  there  are 
four  quarters  of  the  world ;  the  Gospel  is  the  breath  of  life,  and 
there  are  four  winds  of  heaven;  die  cherubim,  on  whom  the 
creating  Word  is  enthroned,  have  four  faces.     All  this  is  bad 
reasoning  to  establish  the  number  four ;  but  it  affords  a  pretty 
good  argument  that  the  Church  had  by  this  time  become  accus- 
tomed to  that  number  of  Gospels.     Irenaeus  also  reminds  one 
Florinus  that  when  he  was  yet  a  boy  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp, 
and  that  with  the  vivid  memory  which  one  has  for  the  events  of 
childhood  he  could  recall  the  very  look,  and  gait,  and  manner  of 
Polycarp,  who  gave  accounts  of  his  frequent  intercourse  with 
St  John  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  and  Irenopus 
says  further  that  Polycarp's  account  of  the  doctrine  and  miracles 
of  the  Lord  were  all  '  consonant  with  the  Scriptures.'     He  also 
tells  us  elsewhere  that  the  followers  of  Valentinus  made  a  free 
use  of  St.  John's  Gospel.     Now  all  this,  written  about  the  year 
185,  does  much  more  than  prove  that  Irenaeus  knew  the  four 
Gospels.     When  we  are  asked  to  believe,  by  one  of  the  latest 
writers,  Volkmar,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  written  about 
the  year  155,  we  must  assume  that  when  Irenaeus  was  now  a  man, 
and  when  the  three  other  Gospels  (even  on  Volkmar's  estimate) 
had  been  in  use  for  full  fifty  years,  a  new  Gospel,  attributed  to 
one  of  most  eminent  name,  appeared  and  obtained  its  position  sud- 
denly and  without  challenge,  with  miracles  recorded  in  no  other 
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Gospel^  with  new  and  momentous  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Perhaps 
it  is  conceivable  that  this  should  have  taken  place ;  but  even  if  we 
had  no  testimony  save  that  of  Irenaeus,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely.  But  Irenaeus  is  only  one  of  many.  Two  attempts  at 
Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been  made  about  the  same 
time,  Justin,  who  wrote  at  latest  in  A.D.  147,  quotes  three  Gos- 
pels, and  criticism  is  hard  pressed  to  expla^  away  allusions  to 
the  fourth.  Tischendorf  makes  good  use  of  the  argument  from 
heretical  writers ;  EQppolytus  tells  us  that  Valentinus  relied  on  a 
passage  in  John  (x.  8) ;  and  the  like  is  said  of  Basilides :  if  so, 
this  Gospel  was  well  known  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century. 
The  Montanists  probably  borrowed  from  John  their  view  of  the 
Paraclete.  It  is  clear  from  two  passages  of  TertuUian  that 
Marcion  began  by  believing  the  four  Gospels,  as  known  to  ua, 
and  that  afterwards,  thinking  them  tinctured  with  Judaism,  he 
undertook  to  amend  or  alter  the  Gospel  for  himself :  the  date  of 
this  amended  Gospel,  founded  on  St  Luke,  is  about  138.  Celsus 
knew  the  four  Gospels,  writing  about  the  year  160.  All  this 
testimony,  and  much  more  that  Tischendorf  and  others  have 
adduced,  tends  to  carry  us  backward  to  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century.  Before  a  distinct  and  general  recognition  of  the 
Gospels  could  take  place — before  they  could  have  been  winnowed 
out  clear  from  all  the  apocryphal  literature  that  at  first  hung  about 
them — some  time  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
moreover,  that  a  new  Gospel  should  take  its  place  as  an  authority 
to  be  quoted  in  a  controversy,  without  some  discussion  on  the 
question  of  genuineness  arising.  This  difficulty  will  always 
cleave  to  any  theory  save  the  obvious  one  of  adhering  to  exterEud 
testimony.  Of  Tischendorrs  argument,  however,  we  have  given 
no  idea.  The  section  which  he  devotes  to  the  apocryphal  Gos- 
pels, as  affording  arguments  for  the  genuineness  of  the  true,  it 
Would  be  unjust  to  abridge.  All  these  testimonies  have  been 
assailed,  no  doubt,  by  different  critics.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
when  Valentinus  or  Basilides  is  mentioned  as  quoting  St  John, 
it  really  must  mean  one  of  his  later  followers,  or  that  by  ^  fol- 
lowers of  Valentinus '  we  are  to  understand  Ptolemy  only,  whose 
date  happens  to  fit  another  theory.  The  Gospel  of  St  John  has 
been  the  great  battle-field  of  critical  strife.  Without  dissembling 
the  difficulties  that  undoubtedly  surround  this  most  precious 
document,  which  have  been  ably  pressed  against  it,  and  at  least 
as  ably  parried,  we  must  hold  that  the  acceptance  of  it  as  an 
inspired  work  of  the  Apostle  from  the  first  mention  of  it  is  a  fact, 
whilst  modern  theories  about  it  are  theories,  and  no  more.  We 
are  told  that  the  new  critical  school  of  Germany  has  settled  that 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  produced  it — that  it  contains  in 
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itself  in  a  purified  and  spiritualised  form  all  the  elements  of  the 
religious  life  and  activity  of  that  epoch,  with  its  gnosis,  its  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  its  Montanism,  and  its  Easter  controversy. 
All  these  things  are  glanced  at  in  the  book,  and  do  not  come  out 
distinctly :  it  is  the  calm  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness 
of  the  time.  The  two  Christian  tendencies  that  were  manifested 
up  to  that  time,  the  legal  tendency  of  which  Peter  was  the  ex- 
ponent, and  the  free  Gentile  tendency  which  Paul  most  ade- 
quately represented,  are  sublimed  in  this  Gospel  and  fused  into 
Higher,  and  freer,  and  universal  unity ;  and  this  book  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  doctrine  of  Catholic  unity,  which  began  to 
prevail  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  was  based.  But  we 
for  our  part  do  not  find  all  these  fine  things  in  the  book,  though 
we  find  what  we  value  much  more.  Easter  controversy  and 
gnosis,  and  war  of  Petrine  and  Pauline  tendencies !  we  find  them 
not.  This  matter  of  tendencies  has  been  enormously  exaggerated 
always ;  but  it  has  been  thrust  into  this  gospel :  it  came  there, 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth.  To  fix  the  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel  or  of  any  other 
by  the  contents  is  a  thing  impossible. 

Schwegler  has  drawn  an  elaborate  picture  of  the  fierce  con- 
troversies in  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor,  which  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  written  to  compose.  One  thing  alone  is  wanting, 
but  it  is  an  important  element.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel 
about  these  hot  disputes.  The  most  careful  Bible  reader  never 
suspects  them ;  and  even  critics  of  any  other  school  than  that  to 
which  Schwegler  belongs  are  compelled  to  allow  that  the  pre- 
mises of  the  writer  lie  merely  in  his  imagination.  And  against 
these  attempts,  which  after  more  than  half  a  century  of  laborious, 
and  in  most  cases  honest  labour,  have  issued  at  last  in  the  wildest 
divergence  of  opinion,  and  in  a  dogmatic  and  pertinacious  asser- 
tion of  contradictory  conclusions,  as  far  as  possible  from  true 
science,  we  have  to  set  the  fact  that  all  ancient  testimony  assigns 
these  writings  to  the  apostles  and  inspired  apostolic  men  whose 
names  are  upon  them ;  and  that,  amid  much  that  is  fanciful  and 
unhistorical  in  the  ancient  writers  of  the  second  century,  amid 
much  bitter  controversy,  there  is  no  place  to  be  quoted  that 
casts  any  doubt  upon  the  records  in  which  for  eighteen  centuries 
Christendom  has  loved  to  gaze  on  the  image  of  its  Lord. 

As  we  have  been  drawn  to  speak  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
we  will  not  leave  it  with  these  merely  negative  remarks.  A  few 
words  of  this  Evangelist  supply  the  key  to  his  omission  of 
many  things  already  narrated,  and  to  the  construction  of  his  own 
narrative.  *And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book; 
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but  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing:  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.'  (John  xx.  30,  31.)  The  old  and  received 
opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  a  supplement  to  the  other  three 
Gospels,  must  be  understood  with  reference  to  these  words.  He 
wrote  his  Gospel  that  men  might  believe  and  have  life  ;  not 
that  things  omitted  might  be  supplied.  There  may  be  truth  in 
that  surmise,  that  his  spirit,  kindled  and  informed  by  a  higher 
light,  looked  back  upon  the  growth  of  his  own  faith  in  the 
Master  who  loved  him,  and  wrote  for  other  men  that  which  had 
led  himself  into  the  way  of  life,  that  his  Gospel  is  not  so  much  a 
history  of  the  Lord,  as  a  history  of  those  things  which  led  himself 
to  know  and  believe  in  the  Lord.  At  any  rate  the  object  of  this 
Gospel  is  patent,  to  reveal  to  men  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  it  was 
manifested  in  His  earthly  struggle.  In  the  first  four  chapters  the 
Lord  is  seen  gathering  to  Himself  those  who  seek  the  truth, 
whilst  the  evil  storm  of  opposition  and  unbelief  begins  to  lower 
and  mutter.  '  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  chapters,  the  struggle 
with  the  unbelief  of  the  world  is  open  and  severe ;  the  Lord  on 
the  one  side  reveals  Himself,  and  *  the  Jews  *  on  the  other  reject 
Him.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  chapters.  He 
reveals  Himself,  and  all  that  he  is  and  can  do,  with  the  Father 
and  on  man's  behalf.  In  the  closing  chapters  He  suffers  when 
the  rest  of  His  work  is  finished,  and  rises  again  in  final  triumph, 
to  send  the  promised  Comforter,  that  through  Him  all  that 
believe  might  have  life.  Some  such  plan  most  modem  writers 
have  endeavoured  to  trace.  The  glorious  conquest  of  Christ 
over  evil,  shown  to  men  in  order  that  they  mignt  believe,  and 
might  have  life  through  believing ;  this  was  the  apostle's  purpose. 
Who  so  fit  to  write  on  such  a  theme,  as  he  that  had  been  a  near 
spectator  both  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  victory?  Such  an 
explanation  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  notion  that  the  writer  had 
in  view  new  doctrines  about  the  person  of  the  Lord  ;  or  from  the 
opinion,  to  which  the  ancient  writers  gave  too  much  countenance, 
that  this  is  a  polemic  against  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  and  the 
Gnostics.  One  writing  of  the  incarnation  in  the  midst  of 
certain  errors,  could  not  but  write  so  that  the  errors  should  meet 
their  refutation.  But  of  direct  polemical  matter,  there  is  not 
one  syllable  in  this  Gospel.  It  is  polemical  in  that,  being  true, 
it  is  a  touchstone  of  error;  it  is  against  the  modem  Socinus 
almost  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  against  the  ancient  Cerinthus. 
Before  the  inspired  Books  were  brought  together,  and  the  col- 
lected New  Testament  became  one  organ  for  spreading  the  truth, 
no  Book  wrought  more  potently  than  this  Gospel  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Church  in  the  truth.     What  St.  Paul  did  for  the 
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doctrine  of  grace  and  of  freedom  in  the  Gospel,  that  did 
the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  for  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  Long  after  this  creeds  and  councils 
attest  the  same  influence,  and  their  theme  was — a  right  concep- 
tion of  this  mystery.  If  it  is  conceivable  that  to  some  teacher 
of  a  lower  grade  was  permitted  this  great  work,  we  must  also 
conceive  that  the  real  instrument  of  this  utterance  has  remained 
unknown,  that  his  name  and  his  memory  are  lost,  and  that  a  too 
careless  Church  ascribed  to  another  those  words  so  mighty  in 
their  operation.  The  Church,  ready,  even  too  ready,  to  preserve 
the  names  of  benefactors,  has  let  drop  from  her  catalogue  one  of 
those  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  enrich  her  most. 

Is  it  then  true  that,  tested  by  results,  the  new  criticism  has 
failed  to  afford  us  even  an  approach  to  certainty  in  the  questions 
that  belong  to  the  Gospels?  Let  us  select  one  point  only  on 
which  especial  industry  and  energy  have  been  expended — the 
place  of  St.  Mark  among  the  four  Gospels.  It  is  a  question 
upon  which  almost  every  critic  has  pronounced  an  opinion :  it 
has  never  been  abandoned  as  ^  answerless,'  and  to  do  them 
justice,  modern  critics  are  little  open  to  the  charge  of  pusil- 
lanimity of  this  kind.  If  the  principles  of  investigation  are 
true,  the  answers  ought  to  be  coincident,  or  at  least  to  offer  some 
marks  of  general  agreement  The  facts  to  be  dealt  with  in 
examining  the  second  Gospel  are  these :  the  first  three  Gospels 
agree  in  a  great  measure  as  to  the  events  which  they  select,  and 
as  to  the  words  in  which  these  are  described.  The  resemblance 
is  so  great,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  choice  of  words,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  some  connexion  between  them,  more  than  the 
usual  coincidences  of  writers  of  like  tastes  and  education  describing 
the  same  things.  But  with  this  minute  agreement,  and  even  in 
the  same  verse  with  some  marked  examples  of  it,  there  are  con- 
siderable differences,  which  put  out  of  the  question  the  notion 
that  one  passage  is  a  mere  transcript  of  the  other,  or  that  both 
are  copied  from  some  common  original.  The  problem  then  lies 
not  in  the  resemblance,  nor  yet  in  the  variations,  but  in  the  com- 
bination of  resemblances  the  most  peculiar  and  minute  with 
remarkable  differences.  The  resemblance  is  greatest  where  the 
words  of  the  Lord  are  recited,  and  least  in  the  narrative  portions. 
The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  is  shorter  than  the  other  two, 
and  might  be  taken  for  an  abridgment  if  it  were  not  that  some 
passages  are  found  in  his  Gospel  only,  and  a  certain  minuteness 
of  description  in  several  places  has  been  thought  to  proceed 
from  a  quick  and  observant  eye-witness  of  the  facts ;  but  at  any 
rate  it  vindicates  the  independence  of  the  narrative.  As  a  good 
example  of  the  occasional  brevity,  we   may  observe  that  the 
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mocking  command  *  Prophesy ! '  found  in  the  second  Gospel,  is 
difficult  to  understand  without  the  *  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou 
Christ,  who  it  is  that  smote  thee,'  of  the  first  As  an  example 
of  the  fuller  and  more  graphic  description,  such  touches  as 
these — 'When  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  in  anger, 
being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart'  (Mark  iiL  5)  are 
commonly  quoted.  Here  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  agitated  for  a  generation.  What  is  the  relation 
of  these  writings  to  each  other,  and  how  are  the  agreements  and 
the  differences  to  be  explained?  In  what  order  did  these  three 
books  come  forth  ?  Let  the  new  criticism  answer  this  as  to  one 
Gospel,  St.  Mark,  and  let  us  see  how  far  the  answer  gives  proof 
of  a  solid  result  achieved  by  scientific  principles.  Now  Dr. 
Strauss  finds  internal  evidence  that  this  Gospel  was  written  after, 
and  founded  upon  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke ;  whilst  Bleek, 
in  his  '  Introduction,'  finds  by  the  same  evidence  that  it  was  written 
even  after  St.  John.  Whatever  be  the  worth  of  this  internal 
evidence,  it  does  not  prevent  Reuss  from  observing,  '  We  have 
proved  elsewhere  that  St  Mark  is  the  most  ancient  of  those 
we  possess,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  sources  to  which  tha 
authors  of  the  others  resorted  by  preference.'  Schenkel,  too, 
appeals  to  *the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  vivacity'  of  this 
Gospel  as  proving  its  priority  ;  and  Holzmann  refusing  to  accept 
as  the  oldest  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  proposes  to  find  in  it 
a  certain  *  original  Gospel  of  Mark '  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
documents  of  our  faith.  Renan  approaches  this  view  in  some 
measure,  'imposed  upon,'  as  Zeller  tells  us,  *by  the  picturesque- 
ness  so  often  attributed  to  this  Gospel,'  to  which  it  can  lay  no 
claim.  'In  spite,'  continues  Zeller,  'of  all  the  ingenuity  that 
has  lately  been  applied  to  prove  the  opposite  position,  the 
dependence  of  Mark  upon  Matthew  and  Luke  will  always  con- 
tinue to  be  the  last  result  of  criticism.'  Hilgenfeld  sees  clearly, 
or  thinks  so,  that  Mark  made  use  of  Matthew,  and  was  in  tura 
used  by  Luke ;  and  that  the  second  Gospel  is  such  as  a  disciple 
of  Peter,  writing  at  Rome,  would  produce  out  of  the  first  So 
speak  to  us  the  teachers  of  to-day,  at  the  close  of  half  a  century 
of  discussion,  in  which  every  word  and  every  verse  of  every 
Gospel  has  been  threshed  out  and  winnowed  many  times  oxer. 
Of  three  Gospels,  if  we  would  arrange  tliem  in  order,  only  six 
combinations  are  arithmetically  possible;  and  amongst  those 
who  adopt  the  theory  that  one  Evangelist  followed  or  used  another, 
every  one  of  these  six  has  found  able  advocates.  But  what  kind 
of  evidence  is  that  which  in  the  hands  of  Griesbach,  De  Wette, 
Baur,  and  Kosdin,  gives  us  the  order  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
Mark,  and  in  the  hands  of  Wilke  and  Volkinar  exactly  reverses 
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this  order,  and  places  Mark  at  the  beginning,  with  Luke  making 
use  of  his  Gospel,  and  Matthew  beholden  to  both?  The  time  is 
come  for  admitting  that  all  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  spent  on 
the  subject  has  sufficed  to  bring  out  into  strong  light  many  great 
and  deeply  interesting  questions  which  belong  to  the  inspired 
records  of  our  faith,  but  has  not  produced  any  approach  to  a 
solution  of  them.  Some  future  mythical  philosopher,  pondering 
this  page  of  literary  history,  may  doubt  that  such  difference 
could  have  occurred :  he  may  argue  that  it  is  a  myth  in  which 
the  *  consciousness '  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  reproduced  the 
story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  a  *  reforming  criticism '  was  to  be 
bailt  up  high  above  all  past  dogma  and  doubt,  but  amidst  a 
welter  of  confused  and  contradictory  speech,  such  as  never  could 
have  been  historically  possible  for  rational  men,  the  work  was 
abandoned.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  theology  has  gained 
by  this  exploration,  whilst  we  know  what  has  been  lost  and 
suffered.  But  science  there  is  none.  Let  us  not  be  dismayed  by 
being  told  that  our  opinion  is  contrary  to  *the  last  result  of 
criticism  ;'  it  only  means  the  result  that  shall  remain  till  another 
comes.  One  of  the  boldest  of  the  writers  now  before  us  ends  a 
chapter  thus:  *Can  one  ever  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution?  It  is  allowable  to  doubt  it,  whatever  may  be  one's 
confidenoe  in  human  sagacity.'* 

Has  the  theory  of  myths,  with  which  the  name  of  Strauss 
is  for  ever  connected,  fared  any  better  after  the  lapse  of  thirty 
years  ?  The  theory  is  this :  assuming  that  no  supernatural  or 
miraculous  narrative  can  be  historical,  this  author  accounts  for 
such  elements  in  the  history  of  our  Lord  by  supposing  that  when 
the  disciples  had  once  come  to  look  upon  their  Master  as  the 
Messiah,  they  would  naturally  look  for  the  fulfilment  in  Him  of 
all  the  Old  Testament  types  and  prophecies,  and  even  of  all  the 
rabbinical  additions  which  by  that  time  had  been  made  to  them. 
What  they  expected  to  find  in  Him  they  would  supply  if  they 
did  not  find  it  Because  Moses,  the  first  deliverer  of  the  people, 
had  wrought  wonders,  and  because  the  voice  of  prophecy 
promised  that  the  reign  of  Messiah  should  be  marked  by  the 
same  wonder-working  power,  the  disciples  would  not  fail  to 
expect  miracles  from  their  Master,  the  last  Deliverer  of  His 
people.  Minds  full  of  love  and  devotion,  and  disposed  to 
believe  only  those  things  which  exalted  the  object  of  their 
homage,  would  themselves  supply  to  the  history  that  element  of 
miracles  which  it  had  not  at  first,  but  which  it  wanted  to  com- 
plete Ae  picture  of  Messiah.     There  is  not  necessarily  a  con- 
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scious  falsification ;  the  miraculous  tale  would  grow  undiscefmibly, 
even  to  the  eyes  of  those  whose  minds  were  the  soil  in  which  it 
grew,  and  whose  devout  wishes  were  the  dew  that  fostered  it. 
Given  a  sufficient  time,  the  ^  unhistorical '  portions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical narrative  would  creep  in  insensibly  (so  thought  our 
author),  and  no  one  could  be  pointed  out  as  responsible  for  their 
introduction,  for  they  would  proceed  out  of  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  a  generation  or  of  two,  out  of  the  tendency  in  all 
minds  to  magnify  what  they  hold  to  be  great,  out  of  the  ferment 
of  the  thoughts  of  ignorant  and  uncritical  men,  full  of  wonder, 
love,  and  admiration. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Strauss'  earlier  work,  enforced  by 
great  logical  power  and  sufficient  erudition ;  and  men  recoiled 
from  it  as  from  the  lowest  deep  to  which  Christian  truth  could 
be  brought  down,  not  suspecting  that  they  might  yet  be  allowed 
a  glimpse  into  a  lower  still.  The  amazing  facility  of  this  doc- 
trine has  struck  most  theologians ;  it  is  an  acid  capable  of  eating 
into  and  dissolving  the  most  solid  body  of  history.  Only  shut 
the  eyes  to  all  collateral  evidence,  and  then  proceed  to  turn  any 
narrative  as  it  stands  into  myth,  and  the  success  will  be  great ; 
so  great,  however,  that  no  sensible  student  will  care  to  have 
recourse  to  so  potent  an  agent  again.  Wurm  has  written  a  life  of 
Martin  Luther  on  this  principle,  rather  ponderous  for  a^eu  cC esprit j 
but  leaving  little  certainty  about  its  subject.  Some  years  since,  M. 
Peres  wrote  a  tract  to  prove  that  *  Napoleon  never  existed.'  The 
whole  story,  he  said,  was  produced  by  French  vanity  out  of  the 
myth  of  Apollo.*  The  etymological  relation  of  the  two  names 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  surname  Bonaparte,  we  have  a 
glance  at  the  Persian  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  evil 
principle,  light  and  darkness;  the  name  signifies  that  Apollo 
was  sent  for  the  good  side  or  element  to  the  French,  bond  parte.  The 
ancients  it  is  well  known  ascribed  all  sudden  deaths  to  the  darts 
of  Apollo,  but  sometimes  viewed  them  as  rewards,  sometimes  as 
punishments.  The  name  Bonaparte  secures  that  the  activity  of 
Napoleon  should  be  interpreted  for  good.  Apol lo  requires  this  quali- 
fication, for  the  name  of  the  far-darting  punisher  of  the  wicked  was 
connected  by  some  of  the  ancients  with  airoKKvfit^  as  by  ^schylus^ 
Apollo  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  in  Greek  waters ;  it  was 
of  course  necessary  that  his  mythical  antitype  should  be  bom  in 
an  island  under  French  rule,  hence  Corsica  came  to  be  thought 
of.     Leto  was  the  mother  of  the  Greek  deity,  Laetitia  of  the 

*  The  fact  is  that  Napoleon  has  very  clearly  an  etymology  \vhich  shuts  out  the 
supposed  connexion  with  Apollo;  the  form  in  middle-age  Lntin  being  Nenpoleo, 
jast  as  Naples  was  Neapolis.  It  is  probable  that  M.  Peres  was  glancing  at  the 
false  etymology,  as  well  as  other  absardities  of  the  Straussian  school. 
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French  Emperor.  In  order  to  make  their  auspicious  ruler,  who 
came  *  in  good  part '  to  be  the  son  of  gladness,  they  have  uncon^ 
sciously  done  violence  to  etymology,  being  unaware  that  Leto 
(being  akin  to  \i]0a)  and  lateo)  has  reference  to  darkness.  The 
mythical  invasion  of  the  North,  which  caused  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  has  reference  to  the  vain  attempts  of  the  sun  to  over- 
come the  northern  cold,  whilst  the  invasion  of  France  from  the 
same  quarter  represents  the  frost  overpowering  all  the  effects  of 
the  sun ;  and  the  tricolour  is  replaced  by  the  white  flag",  the 
colour  of  winter,  for  the  parti-coloured  dress  of  summer.  Napo- 
leon was  summoned  from  triumphs  in  the  East  to  deliver  France 
from  disorder ;  and  his  career  was  terminated  by  his  death  in  a 
small  island,  a  speck  in  the  Western  sea.  Who  does  not  see 
here  the  reference  to  the  course  of  the  Sun  ?  its  day  commencing 
in  the  East,  and  ending  in  the  West.  The  letter  from  the  Direc- 
tory which  recalled  him,  received  on  the  battle-field  of  Aboukir, 
was  dated  the  7th  Prairial ;  seven,  as  we  know,  was  the  sacred 
number  of  Apollo,  who  was  born  on  the  7th  of  the  month ;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  birthday  of  Napoleon  is  uncertain, 
and  that  one  record  places  it  too  on  the  7th  (January  7th,  1768), 
a  case  where  the  mythical  element  is  seen  contending  with  the 
small  groundwork  of  historical  fact.  The  twelve  years'  rule  of 
Napoleon  are  the  twelve  hours'  course  of  the  Sun-god ;  as 
Casimir  Delavigne  says  of  the  French  hero,  *I1  n'a  regne  qu'un 
jour.'  And  if  tibe  testimony  of  history  is  invoked,  there  are  acts 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  dates  of  which  are  quite  at  variance  with 
the  notion  of  a  real  Emperor  Napoleon  reigning  at  the  same 
time  over  the  French  people. 

This  is  too  fanciful.  Theodore  Parker's  exercise  of  the  same 
kind  is  better. 

*  The  story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  liable  to  many 
objections,  if  we  examine  it  a  la  mode  Strauss.  The  Congress  was 
held  at  a  mythical  town,  whose  very  name  is  suspicious, — Philadelphia, 
— brotherly  love.  The  date  is  suspicious ;  it  was  the  fourth  day  of 
iiie  fourth  month  (reckoning  from  AprUy  as  it  is  probable  the  HeracfidsB 
and  Scandinavians,  possible  that  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  certain 
that  the  Hebrews  did).  Now  four  was  a  sacred  number  with  tho 
Americans ;  the  president  was  chosen  for  four  years ;  there  were  four 
departments  of  affiiirs ;  four  divisions  of  the  political  powers,  namely, 
the  people,  the  congress,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  &c.  Besides, 
which  is  still  more  incredible,  three  of  tho  presidents,  two  of  whom,  it 
is  alleged,  signed  the  declaration,  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  tho 
two  latter  exactly  fifty  years  after  they  had  signed  it,  and  about  the 
same  hour  of  the  day.  Tho  year  also  is  suspicious ;  1776  is  but  an 
ingenious  combination  of  the  sacred  number,  four^  which  is  repeated 
three  times,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date ;  thus, 
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444  X  4  =:  1776,Q.E.i> Still  farther,  the  declaration  Ib  meta- 

physical,  and  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  transcendental 
philosophy  on  the  part  cf  the  American  people.  Now  the  "  Kritik  of 
Pure  Eeason  "  was  not  published  tiU  after  the  declaration  was  made. 
Still  farther,  the  Americans  were  neyer,  to  use  the  nebulous  expres- 
sions of  certain  philosophers,  an  *4dealo-transcendental-and-subjectiyey" 
but  an  "  objective-and-concretivo-practical "  people,  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  therefore  a  metaphysical  document,  and  most  of  all  a  "  legal- 
congressional-metaphysical  "  document,  is  highly  suspicious  if  found 
among  thenu  Besides,  Hualteperah,  the  great  historian  of  Mexico, 
a  neighbouring  state,  never  mentions  this  document ;  and  farther  stilly 
if  this  declaration  had  been  made,  and  accepted  by  the  whole  nation, 
as  it  is  pretended,  then  we  cannot  account  for  the  &ot,  that  the  funda- 
mental maxim  of  that  paper,  namely,  the  soul's  equality  to  itself — 
^'  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal  '* — ^was  perpetually  lost  sight  of,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  kept  in  slavery ;  stiU  later,  petitions, — 
supported  by  this  fundamental  article, — for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
were  rejected  by  Congress  with  unexampled  contempt,  when,  if  the 
history  is  not  mythical,  slavery  never  had  a  legal  existence  after  1776, 
&c.,  &c.     But  we  could  go  on  this  way  for  ever.'  * 

Such  illustrations,  whether  they  are  exaggerated  or  not,  remind 
us  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  method  of  Strauss.  The  gamut  of 
human  acts  and  motives  is  so  limited,  tl^fit  phrases  must  repeat 
themselves ;  neglect  the  differences,  and  search  narrowly  for  the 
similitudes;  and  any  one  period  may  be  represented  as  the 
mythical  reproduction  of  any  other.  And  when  distance  of  time 
favours,  and  the  records  of  contemporary  history,  by  which  alone 
this  kind  of  dreaming  can  be  corrected,  are  sparse  and  faint,  then 
the  mythical  philosopher  wanders  unchecked,  and  a  distaste  for 
the  supernatural  needs  never  falter  for  want  of  arguments. 

This  theory,  however,  has  to  meet  with  another  formidable 
objection,  the  force  of  which  the  author  in  his  later  work  seems 
to  admit  It  is  essential  to  its  application  here,  that  there  should 
be  sure  proof  that  the  attributes  of  the  Messiah  assigned  to  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels  were  also  the  attributes  \yhich  ^e  current 
rabbinical  theology  assigned  to  the  expected  Messiah.  Myths, 
if  there  were  any  in  the  Gospels,  must  have  been  produced  in 
the  first  few  years  after  the  Lord's  death,  and  produced  out  of 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  by  no  means  instructed  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Their  notions  of  the  Messiah  must  have  been 
the  current  popular  notions ;  no  one  on  any  side  pretends  that 
there  was  among  the  Christians  any  great  student  of  the  Law 
who,  profoundly  reflecting  on  the  prophecies,  told  his  fellow 
converts  that  they  spoke  of  a  Messiah  who  should  be  the  Son  of 

•  *  Miscellaneous  Writings,'  p.  278. 
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God,  who  should  suffer  and  be  rejected  of  men,  who  should  die 
with  ignominy,  after  founding  a  kingdom  bare  of  all  earthly 
glory,  and  great  only  with  a  spiritual  grandeur,  and  who  should 
come  hereafter  in  the  glory  of  heaven,  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead.  Has  it  yet  been  shown,  then,  that  the  popular  opinion  of 
the  Jews  of  that  day  had  attained  this  high,  spiritual  iclea  of  the 
Messiah  ?  There  is  mi^ch  to  make  this  highly  improbable.  In 
the  Gospels  themselves,  the  more  spiritual  views  of  the  office  of 
Christ  were  received  by  the  disciples  with  the  most  stolid  mis- 
apprehension. The  disciples  asked  for  high  places  in  an  earthly 
kingdom.  The  first  intimation  of  Christ's  approaching  suffer- 
ings was  received  by  Peter  and  the  rest  with  pious  incredulity : 

*  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  ;  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.'  When 
the  first  hands  were  laid  upon  the  Lord  to  arrest  Him,  the 
disciples  were  scattered  like  sheep.  When  His  crucifixion 
seemed  to  have  ended  all  their  hopes,  they  gave  way  to  dejection, 
and  almost  to  despair.  The  discourse  in  St.  John  upon  the 
appropriation  of  the  healing  power  of  his  death,  the  eating  His 
flesh  and  drinking  His  blood,  so  perplexed  them  that  many  of 
them  walked  with  Him  no  more. 

Recent  researches  fail  to  confirm  Dr.  Strauss'  assumption ;  the 
popular  expectation  did  not  turn  towards  a  suffering  Messiah, 
but  towards  a  chieftain,  who  with  strong  sword  and  stirring 
appeal  to  ancient  promises,  should  wake  the  slumbering  courage 
and  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  retrieve  their  ruined  fortunes  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Of  a  Messiah  who  should  be  the  pure  and 
holy  Son  of  God, — of  a  Messiah  glorified  by  a  meek  and  silent 
triumph  over  suffering, — of  a  Messiah  whose  kingdom  should  be 
spiritual  only, — of  a  Messiah  who  should  hereafter  judge  the 
quick  and  dead, — the  Jewish  opinion  of  that  time  knew  nothing. 
This  has  been  shown   over   and    over  again  since  the  former 

*  Leben  Jesu  '  was  published  ;  and  in  his  later  book.  Dr.  Strauss 
is  obliged  to  admit  it,  for  he  allows  that  a  much  greater  share 
must  be  assigned  to  new.  Christian  ideas,  in  the  formation  of  the 
myths.  He  fails  to  vindicate  his  own  first  position,  and  so 
virtually  abandons  it  At  the  bottom  of  Strauss'  work,  in  spite 
of  all  its  logical  power,  its  wonderful  acuteness,  and  its  learning, 
lay  two  capital  fallacies :  *  The  Gospels  are  unhistorical,  because 
they  have  a  miraculous  element ;  and  miracles  cannot  be  esta- 
blished, in  the  face  of  scientific  difficulties,  by  unhistorical 
books;'  and,  'The  Messiah  ought,  according  to  popular  belief, 
to  accomplish  such  and  such  works,  now  Christ  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  therefore  popular  belief  attributed  to  Him  such 
and  such  works;  and  if  you  ask  how  it  appears  that  Messiah 
must  have  done  these  things,  I  answer  that  these  are  the  things 

^      ..  frint  which 
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whicli  Christ  as  Messiah  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as 
doing!*  In  fact,  whilst  the  prophets  did  speak  of  a  suffering 
Messiah,  did  assign  to  Him  functions  that  only  belong  to  a 
Divine  power  and  nature,  these  passages  could  only  be  fully 
explained  by  the  light  of  Christianity  thrown  back  upon  them. 
It  might  be  said  that  no  Jew  at  the  day  of  the  Lord's  death  under- 
stood them  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  popular  view  had  sunk  into 
a  mere  political  expectation.  But  with  such  admissions  the 
theory  of  Strauss  is  not  merely  weakened,  it  is  destroyed.  The 
disciples  of  Jesus  clave  to  Him,  because  in  Him  they  found 
the  Messiah  their  people  looked  for.  Not  one  of  them  so  under- 
stood the  prophets  as  to  suppose  that  Messiah  would  begin  and 
end  without  putting  his  hand  to  a  sword,  or  claiming  for  the 
Jews  an  improved  position  among  the  nations.  They  had 
worldly  notions  about  their  Leader,  and  they  were  stubborn 
about  unlearning  them  ;  they  were  pious,  uneducated  Jews,  stiff 
adherents  of  the  popular  convictions.  See  how  these  men  adhere 
to  the  Lord  of  their  choice  1  They  keep  for  their  glorious  King 
one  whose  life  began  in  the  manger,  was  passed  in  the  car- 
penter's shop,  and  ended  upon  the  cross  reserved  mostly  for  felons, 
who  were  also  slaves.  They  see  after  all  is  over  that  He  does 
fulfil  the  promises  of  the  past,  and  is  indeed  Messiah.  They 
preach  Him  not  merely  as  a  great  power  of  God,  but  as  the 
Christ  of  the  Jews,  Son  of  God,  King  of  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  What  other  cause  could  there  be  for 
this  than  that  they  had  seen  in  Him  such  clear  proof  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  power  of  God,  in  His  words,  in  His  works,  most 
of  all  in  His  resurrection,  that  they  were  willing  at  last  to  unlearn 
their  own  notions  of  Messiah,  and  to  accept  what  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  Lord,* that  He  was  God  manifest  in  the  world, 
that  He  will  come  again  with  power  and  kingship,  acknowledged 
by  heaven  and  earth,  to  judge  the  world  which  slew  Him,  which 
has  believed  in  Him  partly,  and  in  part  rejected  Him.  The 
argument  of  Strauss  was  that  Christ  was  little,  but  the  teeming 
fancy  of  a  people,  rich  in  legal  traditions,  arrayed  Him  in  royal 
robes  that  were  not  His  own ;  that  He  wrought  no  miracle,  but 
that  an  imaginative  race  created  round  Him  a  history  of  wonders. 
But  the  facts  now  look  all  in  a  different  direction.  The  popular 
portrait  of  the  Messiah  was  drawn  in  different  lines  and  colours 
altogether.  How  came  Jews  to  forget  that  portrait  and  accept 
another?  If  myths  were  of  Christian  invention  rather  than  of 
Jewish,  what  touched  that  invention  into  activity  ?  Why  do  all 
men,  so  to  speak,  gather  out  of  their  conscience  their  highest 
conception  of  holiness  and  lay  it  at  His  feet?  Why  do  those 
whose  aspirations  would  have  been  satisfied  at  first  with  a  suc- 

^         T  cessful 
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ccssful  hfieute^  refuse  to  think  lower  of  their  leader  at  last  than 
that  He  is  one  with  God,  and  alone  among  men  is  perfect  in 
holiness  ?  Who  was  the  man  who,  discarding  existing  prepos- 
sessions as  to  a  suffering  Messiah,  searched  through  the  annals  of 
prophecy  with  a  dispassionate  sagacity  and  drew  out  the  outline 
of  tfie  new  and  unexpected  part  which  Messiah  was  to  fill  ?  Who 
stimulated  the  invention  of  stories  about  the  Lord  ?  Who  col- 
lected them  and  wrote  them  in  four  books  ?  for  whatever  popular 
rumour  can  do,  it  cannot  take  pen  in  hand  and  write. 

All  these  questions  fall  into  their  proper  place  if  we  recognise 
a  unique  divine  energy  on  the  part  of  Jesus  himself;  they  are 
unanswerable  upon  any  other  ground. 

We  said  there  was  a  lower  deep  beneath  Strauss's  lowest  It 
was  the  redeeming  point  in  Strauss's  theory,  that  at  least  it  did 
not  impute  conscious  fabrication  of  the  Gospels.  The  Tiibingen 
School,  with  F.  C.  Baur  at  its  head,  saw  the  defects  of  the 
mythical  theory,  and  its  purely  negative  and  destructive  character, 
and  sought  to  construct  a  theory  of  what  the  Gospel  history  was. 
According  to  Baur,  each  of  the  Gospels  had  a  tendency — was 
written  for  a  purpose.  There  was,  he  alleges,  a  much  more 
active  feud  between  two  opposite  elements  in  the  early  Church — 
between  the  Ebionitish  or  Petrine  element  and  the  Pauline— than 
would  be  gathered  from  the  New  Testament  itself.  This  con- 
troversy began  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  and  did  not  end 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  It  was  a  contest  between 
those  who  viewed  Christianity  as  Judaism  and  the  Lord  as  the 
Messiah,  and  those  who  viewed  it  as  a  new  principle  by  which 
both  Judaism  and  heathenism  were  to  be  moulded  and  transformed 
into  a  new  system.  Of  the  former  opinion  Peter  was  the  chief 
champion;  the  supersedure  of  temple  and  law  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  an  all-embracing  system,  was  the  work  of  Paul. 
But  the  contest,  says  Baur,  was  much  more  obstinate  and  lasting 
than  we  should  infer  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  life  of 
Paul  was  passed  in  the  struggle  for  recognition  as  one  of  the 
Apostles,  for  perfect  equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  converts,  for 
emancipation  from  the  law.  But  the  dispute  continued  far  beyond 
his  life,  and  all  the  early  Church  literature  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  light  of  this  dispute.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
either  party- writings  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  else  they  are 
later  productions,  intended  to  conciliate  and  conceal  this  dif- 
ference, and  to  unite  all  Christians  upon  one  common  ground. 
And  most  of  the  books  are  of  this  latter  class,  and  it  follows  that 
they  are  not  the  genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  The  lateness  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  controversial  matter  and  other  reasons.  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
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had  originally  a'ktroiig  Pauline  and  anti-Jewish  tendency ;  but  in 
the  later  edition  of  it  which  we  possess  this  tendency  was  much 
modified  and  softened  I  St  Matthew  must  likewise  have  been 
modified,  the  original  Gospel  being  very  different  from  what  we 
now  possess,  more  decidedly  Judaic  in  *  tendency,'  whilst  the 
Greek  Gospel  as  we  possess  it  has  the  general  character  of  the 
other  two  Gospels,  one  of  conciliation  between  the  two  great 
parties  I 

Thus  Baur.  There  are  here  two  great  assertions — ^that  there 
was  a  sharp  opposition  at  first  between  those  who  would  and  those 
who  would  not  preserve  the  Jewish  law,  and  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  in  die  interest  of  that  controversy.  Of  the  truth  of 
the  former  assertion  there  is  clear  and  admitted  evidence,  though 
not  for  that  exaggerated  form  of  it  espoused  by  Baur.  Of  the 
truth  of  the  latter  there  is  simply  no  credible  evidence  whatever. 
The  learning  and  powers  of  reasoning  that  have  been  expended 
on  the  question  are  remarkable;  but  this  only  enhances  the 
surprise  that  there  are  no  premises  whatever  upon  which  these 
boasted  results  are  constructed.  The  critical  power  that  can  dis- 
cover a  strong  Gentile  prejudice  in  a  narrative,  after  some  one 
has  gone  over  it  with  the  express  purpose  of  taking  out  all  signs 
of  this,  does  not  belong  to  the  region  of  science  but  of  second 
sight.  If  ever  there  were  books  free  from  all  taint  of  prejudice, 
from  the  stifling  heat  of  controversy,  the  four  Gospels  are  those 
books.  If  it  has  been  reserved  for  this  century  to  disclose  a 
hidden  purpose  and  bias  in  the  writers,  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests  should  surely  be  accessible  to  us  all.  We  can  conceive  that 
eyes  long  exercised  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity  may  catch  forms 
and  shades  that  escape  our  own ;  but  eyes  that  read  not  only  what 
is  there,  but  what  would  have  been  there  if  it  had  not  been  taken 
out,  are  beyond  the  reach  even  of  imagination.  Yet  we  are  told 
by  an  English  exponent  of  Baur,  *  Mark's  suppression  of  contro- 
versial matter  seems  to  indicate  that  advanced  period  of  Church 
development  when  unity  having  been  to  a  great  extent  secured, 
it  seemed  more  prudent  to  drop  debateable  topics  than  to  discuss 
them.'  And  this  is  said  of  a  Gospel  about  which  there  is  the 
sharpest  divergence  of  opinion  among  modern  scholars ;  and  the 
difference  is  no  less  than  this,  whether  Mark  has  copied  the  other 
two  Gospels,  or  is  himself  the  original  from  which  they  have 
borrowed.  To  this  day  Zeller,  as  we  have  said,  despises  those  tokens 
of  originality  in  this  Gospel  which  so  many  other  critics  rely  on 
for  placing  it  the  first  in  order  of  time,  and  regards  as  vain 
attempts  at  picturesque  effect  those  minute  descriptive  touches 
by  which  the  presence  of  an  eyewitness  has  been  thought  to  be 
indicated.     To  pretend  to  read  in  such  a  work  traces  of  past 
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editings,  of  things  that  might  have  been  there  only  they  were 
remored  for  a  purpose,  by  the  light  of  internal  evidence,  when 
the  same  internal  evidence  will  not  decide  for  us  a  point  so 
fundamental  as  whether  the  Gospel  is  the  source  or  only  the 
reflection  of  the  other  two,  is  to  tax  our  respect  for  criticism 
beyond  what  it  will  bear.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  disciples  of 
the  same  school  differ  from  their  great  master  as  to  all  their 
results.  Hilgenfeld  places  the  supposed  original  draft  of  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  between  the  years  50  and  60,  and  the  sup- 
posed re-casting  between  70  and  80.  He  places  Mark,  to  whom 
he  gives  the  second  place,  somewhere  between  80  and  100, 
which  Baur  found  to  be  some  half  a  century  too  soon.  K5stlin 
and  Hilgenfeld  assign  the  date  of  100  to  110  for  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  whilst  Baur  would  place  it  much  later.  It  is  difficult 
for  an  English  reader  to  form  a  conception  of  the  strange  union 
of  industry  and  guess-work  which  the  Critical  School  presents. 
On  one  side,  every  passage  of  the  Gospels  has  been  separately 
questioned,  every  ancient  document  that  would  throw  light  on 
them  examined  and  re-examined ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  passages  have  furnished  grounds  for  inferences  diametrically 
opposed,  and  words  the  most  colourless  have  had  forced  upon 
them  the  party  colours  of  some  controversy,  of  which,  perhaps, 
there  is  hardly  any  external  trace.  The  discoverer  of  homoGO- 
pathy,  it  is  said,  after  ministering  to  himself  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  millionth  of  a  grain  of  arsenicum  or  chamomilla, 
was  wont  to  sit  for  hours  watching  in  the  most  candid  spirit  for 
the  symptoms  produced  by  this  powerful  agent,  and,  upon  a 
faint  twitch  of  pain  in  his  knee,  he  recorded  in  his  note-book 
that  this  drug  was  sovereign  for  pains  in  the  knee.  Another 
observer,  following  the  inductive  method  of  the  great  Hahne- 
mann, observed,  perhaps,  that  the  same  drug  was  followed  after 
some  hours  by  a  slight  singing  in  the  ears ;  and,  accordingly, 
arsenicum  or  chamomilla,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  set  down  as 
sovereign  for  complaints  of  hearing.  The  results  were  different, 
but  no  one  would  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  the  method,  which,  in 
fact,  was  pure  scientific  induction.  Baur  was  the  fellow-country- 
man of  Hahnemann. 

The  theories  that  have  chased  one  another,  like  clouds  across 
the  heavens,  allow  us  still  to  see  the  pure  sky  behind  them  when 
they  pass.  Each  has  threatened  permanent  darkness  and  storm, 
but  each  has  passed  ;  and  we  have  time  to  reflect  that,  whilst 
the  clouds  change  shape  and  colour,  something  behind  them 
remains  bright  and  unalterable.  Paulus  has  gone,  with  his 
natural  explanations  of  miracles,  cumbrous  and  fanciful,  which 
supposed  a  set  of  witnesses  who  could  always  tell  us  the  mar- 
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vcllous  result  accurately,  but  yet  always  were  deceived  as  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  produced.  Under  the  succeeding  shadow 
of  Strauss  all  nature  grows  black,  and  men  trembling  portend  an 
earthquake  and  the  end ;  but  it  passes,  and  Baur  reminds  men 
cheerfully,  *  This  also  has  been  rejected  by  every  man  of  educa- 
tion at  the  present  time.'  The  cloud  of  myths  has  passed  ;  but  that 
of  '  fundamental  ideas,'  which  Baur  delights  in,  will  fare  no  better. 
When  they  have  all  swept  by,  this  at  least  remains  to  give  us 
courage :  that  a  mighty  quickening  of  spiritual  life,  more  mighty 
the  more  it  is  examined,  is  for  ever  connected  in  history  with 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  attempts  to  explain  it  are  made, 
and  forgotten  soon  after  they  are  made,  whilst  the  light  of  that 
far  distant  spiritual  fire  shines  still,  and  the  stir  and  murmur  of 
nations  awakening  to  the  new  tidings  of  a  crucified  Lord  reaches 
our  ears  to-day.  The  theory  of  Paulus  is  utterly  forgotten ;  that 
of  Strauss  will  soon  be  with  it ;  that  of  Baur  may  last  in  some 
form  till  this  generation  has  passed  away.  They  leave  behind 
them  much  learning ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  every  existing 
record  of  the  two  first  centuries  has  been  carefully  explored. 
But  they  shew  also  the  utmost  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction. 
With  all  the  learning  of  Baur,  he  has  led  us  over  all  the  proba- 
bilities, possibilities,  and  suppositions  of  the  case ;  but  these 
are  not  historic  results.  If  diere  be  darkness  over  die  problems 
of  early  Church  history,  he  has  not  dispelled  it  The  person  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  progress  of  His  doctrine  are  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  learned  man's  *  perhaps.* 

One  advantage  of  these  researches  will  be  to  convince  us 
more  and  more  that  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Gospels  of  a  life 
and  of  a  doctrine  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  accurate  research 
into  the  circumstances  and  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  age  which 
witnessed  them.  Of  Grecian  culture  or  philosophy  there  is  no 
question  here;  they  never  reached  the  quiet  home  of  the 
carpenter  in  Nazareth.  Keim  seeks  in  three  different  directions 
for  the  outward  influences  that  were  likely  to  act  upon  the 
character  of  Jesus ;  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  existing:  religious  parties,  and  in  the  contact  with  John  the 
Baptist  But  none  of  these  nor  any  combination  of  them  formed 
the  unique  character  we  are  studying,  or  supplied  the  doctrine, 
which  so  many  listeners  recognised  as  higher  than  human.  The 
prophecies  no  doubt  were  sure  to  hold  a  large  share  in  his 
teaching,  *  for  these  were  they  which  testified  of  him.'  But  He 
referred  to  them  *  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes.' 
The  apparent  contradiction  of  the  glories  and  the  sufferings  of 
Messiah  received  from  Him  a  solution  which  no  one  of  that 
generation  could  have   prompted;   and  the  cross  of  the  slave. 
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which  had  never  been  assimilated  into  the  current  theology, 
became  the  stepping-stone  to  the  Father's  throne.  This  is  not 
interpretation:  it  is  prophecy.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
the  foundations  of  Christian  morality  are  laid  in  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Law,  and  thereby  the  common  origin  of  both  is 
affirmed.  But  every  precept,  as  it  passes  into  the  Gospel  code, 
becomes  sublimed  and  purified.  There  is  no  epitome  of  legal 
morals ;  but  an  expansion  of  old  precepts  to  heights  and  depdis 
which  rabbis  hardly  dreamed  of.  Before  that  clear  intuition, 
all  glosses,  all  the  Solemn  trifling  of  rabbinical  books,  wither  off 
from  the  Law,  and  it  is  discerned  in  its  true  essence ;  and  for 
the  numbing  and  narrowing  form  is  substituted  the  free  spirit. 
The  Law  was  not  the  instructor  of  this  great  Master ;  He,  so  to 
speak,  instructed  the  ^w  as  to  its  own  true  purport,  fulfilled  its 
prophecies,  enlarged  its  legal  precepts  to  serve  for  a  code  to  all 
the  world. 

Nor  can  any  of  the  existing  sects  of  the  Jewish  Church 
lay  claim  to  the  development  of  His  religious  life.  There  are 
those  who  pretend  to  find  here  a  disciple  of  the  Essenes,  and  so 
far  as  simplicity  of  worship,  simplicity  of  speech,  and  of  life, 
characterised  the  Essenes,  no  doubt  He  resembled  them.  But 
there  was  always  among  the  Jewish  people  a  principle  of 
reaction  against  formalism  and  rabbinical  refinements.  The 
stirring  voice  of  the  inspired  prophets  awakening  the  mechanical 
legalism  into  spiritual  life,  was  only  represented  now  by  the 
asceticism  of  this  small  sect.  If  there  was  something  in  common 
to  the  Lord  and  to  them,  it  was  also  common  to  the  projects  of 
old.  Of  deeper  resemblance  there  is  little.  Like  the  Essenes 
He  renounced  the  world  and  witnessed  against  it;  but  He 
sanctified  by  His  presence  innocent  joys  and  employments, 
which  an  Essenian  severity  would  have  looked  on  sourly  from 
a  distance.  The  Essenes  were  essentially  a  sect ;  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  nothing  is  more  marked  or  more  original  than 
His  proclamation  of  one  universal  religion,  the  common  privi- 
lege of  every  nation  and  every  rank.  For  that  universal  reli- 
gion it  was  needful  that  the  Temple  should  cease  to  be  the 
religious  centre  of  the  world ;  but  the  Essenes  forsook  it,  and 
could  not  endure  its  animal  sacrifices,  whilst  Jesus  worshipped 
there,  journeyed  thither  at  the  usual  seasons,  spoke  nothing  that 
could  tend  to  its  destruction,  even  said  a  word  for  the  authority  of 
those  who,  unworthy  though  they  were,  *  sat  in  Moses'  seat '  (Matt 
xxiii.  2).  The  Essenes  observed  the  Sabbath  more  strictly  than 
the  other  Jews,  not  allowing  even  a  vessel  to  be  moved  out 
of  its  place ;  the  discussions  that  arose  out  of  acts  of  healing 
by  our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath  day  show  that  He  taught  a  wiser 
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and  more  discriminating  rule.  Marriage  was  forbidden  among 
the  Essenes,  ^gens  soloj  sine  fcBminay  omni  venere  abdicata^  as 
Pliny  describes  them,  and  this  came  under  their  principle  of 
renouncing  as  evil  all  earthly  joys.  When  the  Lord  recommends 
abstinence  from  marriage  it  is  on  account  of  the  imminent 
troubles  of  a  doomed  nation.  The  Essenes  had  notions  so  strict 
about  the  purity  and  impurity  of  material  things  that  it  was  more 
difficult  for  them  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  Jews  without 
defilement  than  for  those  Jews  to  hold  commerce  with  heathens. 
He  who  said  ^  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man,' 
saw  deeper  than  ceremonial  defilement,  and  in  the  corruptions 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  which  brought  Him  down  to  heal  them, 
overlooked  the  artificial  impurities  of  cups  and  vessels  and 
hands.  In  a  word,  this  remarkable  sect^jj^ith  its  Jewish  belief 
much  altered  by  Pythagorean  opinions,  offers  far  more  of  contrast 
than  of  resemblance,  to  the  Lord's  teaching.  To  ascribe  to  it 
any  large  share  in  the  human  development  of  Jesus  is  quite 
arbitrary.  That  He  looked  at  all  the  forms  of  religious  life  in 
the  nation,  and  that  what  was  more  excellent  in  each  was  approved 
by  Him,  is  true  of  course ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  saying  that  He  was  ever  in  any  sense  a  disciple  of  the  Esse- 
nian,  or  of  any  other  sect 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  Keim  is  disposed  to  assign  a 
greater  share  of  influence  over  the  human  development  of  the 
Lord.*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pharisees  were  not 
properly  what  they  are  usually  represented  to  be,  a  single  sect, 
rivals  of  the  Sadducees,  and  separate  like  them  from  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
that  of  the  Pharisees ;  they  '  were  only  the  more  important  and 
religiously  disposed  men  of  the  nation,  who  gave  most  decided 
expression  to  the  prevailing  belief,  and  strove  to  establish  and 
enforce  it  by  a  definite  system  of  teaching  and  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  books.' t  Every  appeal  to  the  common  religious 
thoughts  of  the  people  by  means  of  the  terms  they  understood 
best,  might  thus  appear  to  be  a  borrowing  from  the  Pharisees,  or 
an  assimilation  to  them.  When  Jesus  uses  the  words  ^  righteous- 
ness '  and  '  Kingdom  of  heaven '  (as  Matt  v.  20),  these  were 
terms  known  to  the  Pharisees,  but  they  had  also  passed  from 
them  into  the  people,  and  were  understood  by  every  one  of  the 
hearers  of  the  Lord.  They  were  not  reminiscences  of  some 
favourite  doctor,  but  appeals  to  current  belief.  But  it  is  under 
this   very   word    *  righteousness '   that  the   enormous   difference 

*  Pages  32-36. 

t  Dollingcr,  'Gentile  and  Jew/  vol.  ii.  p.  304.     (Dameirs  translation.) 
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between  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees  is  made  manifest  *  Except 
your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees^  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  Between  a  righteousness  which,  reckoning  up  with 
satisfaction  its  own  completeness,  could  ask,  *  What  lack  I  yet?* 
in  order  to  expect  from  heaven  one  more  reward  in  addition  to  a 
debt  already  deep;  and  a  better  righteousness  that,  striving 
earnestly  and  in  vain  to  mortify  all  sin  of  act  and  thought,  sees 
that  there  is  still  a  great  gulf  between  it  and  a  complete  observ- 
ance of  the  law  of  God,  and  answers  the  *  What  lack  I  yet'  by 
^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  the  difference  is  too  great  for 
any  comparison.  The  one  was  the  Pharisaic  righteousness,  the 
other  is  that  which  Christ  preached.* 

We  would  carefully  distinguish,  with  Keim,  between  stem 
rebukes  of  Pharisaic  inconsistency  of  practice  and  condemnation 
of  their  principles.  But,  setting  aside  the  former,  it  is  against 
their  inmost  principles  that  the  Gospel  teaching  is  directed ;  and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  ministry  of  the  Lord.  There 
is  no  token  of  change,  of  a  union  at  first  with  the  Pharisees 
which  was  afterwards  broken  off.  To  say  that  the  Lord  was 
under  the  influence  of  Pharisaic  doctrine,  is  to  say  that  He  was 
brought  up  among  Jews;  whether  in  Judsea  or  in  Galilee,  a 
young  mind  seeking  the  truth  about  God  would  receive  it  in  the 
form  into  which  the  Pharisees  had  cast  it.  When  Jesus  sat  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions, they  were  Pharisaic  answers  that  His  questions  produced. 
But  He  was  no  disciple  of  Pharisees.  Side  by  side  with  their 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  vindicates  its  complete  originality, 
even  more  than  when  compared  with  the  slight  and  shadowy 
records  of  the  Essenes. 

Of  the  relations  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  much  has  been  said, 
and  yet  the  subject  remains  obscure.  What  was  the  amount  of 
intercourse  between  the  forerunner  and  his  Lord  ?  On  the  one 
hand  little  is  recorded  of  actual  converse  between  them  ;  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  John  appears  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  On  the  other,  it  is  probable 
that  before  the  visit  to  John  for  the  sake  of  his  baptism,  the 
Lord  heard  much  of  this  new  spiritual  leader,  prophet  and  more 
than  prophet ;  and  He  speaks  of  him  more  than  once  in  terms 
of  honour.  The  coming  of  the  Baptist  marked  a  great  awakening 
of  the  Jews  to  religion.     This  hardy  and  zealous  preacher,  re- 

♦  See  John  Smith's  Select  Discourses  *  Of  the  Shortness  and  Vanity  of  aThari- 
taick  Righteousness.' 
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minding  them  of  the  old  prophets  in  his  boldness,  and  of  the 
£ssenes  in  his  hard  and  seLf-renouncing  life,  saw  with  profound 
sorrow  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the  chosen  people,  and  felt  that 
the  promised  Deliverer  was  nigh.  He  called  on  the  people  to 
repent  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  lest  the  coming 
Lord  should  visit  an  unprepared  house  and  nation.  They  all 
went  out  to  hear  him,  and  he  bound  together  by  a  rite  all  that 
were  moved  to  godly  resolutions  by  his  words.  But  in  bis 
preaching  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  went 
beyond  the  Mosaic  system.  ,The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  what  the 
Jews  had  expected,  and  righteousness  was  the  preparation  for  it, 
and  a  corrupt  people  must  repent  and  turn  to  holiness  before  they 
were  fit  to  enter  it ;  all  this  is  the  voice  of  the  old  covenant,  and 
of  that  only.  Not  to  be  a  mere  witness  to  Jesus  did  John  come 
to  prepare  the  way  before  Him  :  but  as  the  old  covenant  was  one 
long  preparation  for  Christ,  as  the  heart  of  that  old  covenant  was 
righteousness  and  hatred  of  the  evil,  and  as  the  people  had  lost 
their  hold  on  that,  and  were  firuitlessly  brooding  over  high  national 
promises  which  their  conduct  was  frustrating,  there  came  a  voice 
out  of  the  desert  stirring  them  up  to  the  old  belief,  lest  when 
Christ  came  He  might  find  a  people  unable  to  accept  the  Gospel 
because  they  had  ceased  to  understand  the  Law.  When  Christ  was 
baptized  by  John  there  was  a  mutual  testimony.  By  His  baptism 
Jesus  sealed  as  true  the  preaching  of  John,  of  repentance  and  the 
coming  kingdom  ;  and  John  was  taught  in  that  act  to  recognise 
the  coming  king.  With  this  mutual  recognition  some  other 
relations  between  them  appear.  The  preaching  of  the  Lord 
starts  from  the  same  theme  as  that  of  the  Baptist :  ^  the  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  k  inborn  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;  repent  ye  and 
believe  the  Gospel'  (Mark  i.  15).  But  what  was  with  the  Baptist 
the  denunciation  of  sin  without  much  help  or  comfort  under  the 
load  of  it,  became  in  the  mouth  of  Christ  a  message  of  peace  and 
love.  Hearts  first  made  to  feel  their  own  barrenness  by  John's 
preaching  were  parched  under  the  pitiless  heat  of  the  sky,  until 
words  of  mercy  from  Jesus  dropped  on  them  like  gentle  dews 
and  showers,  and  quickened  the  imprisoned  life  of  many  a  germ 
of  good,  ^and  turned  the  barren  soil  into  a  fragrant  garden. 
Opinions  will  ever  vary  as  to  the  relation  of  John  to  Christ 
The  groundless  absurdity  of  Renan,  condemned  by  all  writers 
since,  that  for  a  time  the  Lord  became  a  follower  and  imitator  of 
John,  to  the  hindrance  of  His  ministry,  hardly  deserves  record. 
Keim  rates  high  the  influence  of  John.  Schenkel  more  justly 
sees  that '  John  the  Baptist  and  his  disciples  certainly  did  never 
make  common  cause  with  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus  never  r^^arded 

John 
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John  as  capable  of  appreciating  Him  aad  His  mission,  nor  as 
capable  of  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  But  whether 
the  intercourse  and  influence  appear  more  or  less,  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  sphere.  Nay  more,  the  Lord 
Himself  has  set  a  wide  gulf  between  Him  and  the  Baptist.  In 
that  answer  to  the  question  about  fasting,  Christ  presents  Himself 
as  the  bridegroom  spreading  his  own  life  and  joy  into  the  hearts 
of  all  that  were  with  him  ;  whilst  the  figures  of  the  new  and 
heady  wine  in  old  bottles,  and  the  new  cloth  in  the  old  garments, 
contains  something  of  rebuke  of  the  dulness  which  failed  to 
recognise  the  new  order  of  things  that  had  come.  There  was 
reproof,  too,  in  the  words  *  Blessed  is  he  that' shall  not  be  offended 
in  me.'  Lastly,  the  least  in  the  ^kingdom  of  heaven  was  pro- 
nounced greater  than  John. 

We  have  gained  from  recent  investigations  a  stronger  assurance 
than  before  of  the  complete  originality  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Not  that  all  writers  are  agreed  ;  but  mat  when  one  bids  us  seek 
for  the  germs  of  it  among  the  Pharisees  as  Keim  does,  and 
another  rejects  this  view  and  refers  us  to  the  Essenes,  as  Hilgen- 
feld,  we  find  each  able  to  refute  convincingly  the  opposite  opinion, 
but  unable  to  produce  any  proof  of  his  own.  In  this  point,  this 
independence  of  local  and  traditional  influence,  the  '  last  results 
of  criticism'  so  much  vaunted  confirm  the  uncritical  estimate 
which  believing  people,  with  a  better  touch-stone  in  their  hands 
even  than  criticism,  have  formed  about  Christ  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Now  this  teacher  from  the  time  of  His  Baptism  looked  on 
himself  as  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  Jews.  Whether  and  how 
this  consciousness  grew  in  Him,  it  would  be  barren  speculation 
to  discuss.  From  the  opening  of  His  Ministry  He  assumed  a 
|X»sition  which  could  only  belong  to  one  of  highest  authority.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  no  scribe  would  have  ventured  to  deal 
with  the  law  as  He  did :  His  words  are  not  interpretation  but 
reformation  of  the  law.  He  forgives  'sins.  At  Nazareth  He 
applies  to  Himself  a  passage  of  Isaiah  that  had  never  been  in- 
terpreted save  of  the  Messiah.  He  selects  a  company  of  disciples, 
and  expects  from  them  a  great  devotion  and  a  complete  renounce- 
ment of  earthly  cares  and  ties.  AH  this  we  know  from  the  first 
three  Gospels ;  the  fourth  is  more  express.  The  imprisonment 
of  the  Baptist  may  have  served  as  an  appointed  call  to  Jesus  to 
proclaim  His  mission  more  distinctly.  It  was  the  vanishing 
of  the  last  ray  of  light  from  the  page  of  the  old  Covenant.  How- 
ever ihis  may  be,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  the 

♦  Page  43. 
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kingdom  of  God  was  preached,  and  He  who  preached  it  pat 
forth  an  authority  which  showed  that  He  was  the  King  and  the 
Head. 

Now  what  was  this  kingdom,  the  theory  of  which  was  perfected 
among  a  people  whose  national  or  sectarian  pride  was  the  foremost 
element  of  their  character  ?  Amid  Pharisees  whose  very  name 
was  separation,  amidst  Essenes  whose  bigoted  exclusiveness  went 
far  beyond  even  Pharisees,  Christ  proclaimed  a  system  from  which 
natural  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been  silently  abolisbed. 
The  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  speak  of  a  king^- 
dom  to  which  men  must  be  admitted  for  moral  and  spiritnal 
qualities,  for  meekness  and  mercy,  purity  and  peace,  and  the 
hopes  and  prospects  of  which  are  not  bounded  by  the  sensible 
world,  but  belong  to  heaven  itself.  The  writers  before  us  maj 
attempt  to  fix  the  precise  time  at  which  Jesus  assumed  fully  the 
title  and  functions  of  Messiah  ;  but  we  must  maintain  that  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  uttered  then  were  the  old  con- 
tracted hopes  of  Abraham's  seed  scattered  for  ever.  A  new  law 
from  the  lips  of  a  new  law-giver,  and  new  terms  of  admission 
and  citizenship  in  a  new  kingdom,  are  plainly  written  in  this 
discourse.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  foreign  yoke  that  pressed 
on  the  sacred  people  and  made  their  hearts  bitter.  There  is  no 
hope  held  out  of  a  redintegrated  nation,  and  a  reign  splendid 
and  prosperous  like  Solomon's ;  no  word  is  uttered  of  a  brave 
deliverance  by  the  soldier's  sword.  Another  sort  of  glory  the 
preacher  presents  to  His  hearers :  the  glory  of  God's  reign  in 
men's  hearts ;  the  conquest  of  sin  in  their  breasts,  ay,  even  the 
idle  word  and  loose  thought  conquered  by  the  tender  and  enlight- 
ened conscience.  This  should  not  be  overlooked,  when  writers 
like  Sibenhal  and  Keim  persuade  us  that  the  idea  of  a  kingdom 
that  should  embrace  the  Gentiles  only  grew  up  later,  and  is  first 
seen  clearly  in  the  journey  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  There  is  some 
confusion  between  the  outward  teaching  and  the  inward  groH-th. 
The  new  kingdom  was  offere<l  first  to  the  Jews,  and  offered  with- 
out any  shock  to  their  prejudices.  It  would  take  time  to  learn 
that  a  kingdom  that  included  Gentiles  was  not  to  be  abhorred 
as  a  kingdom  of  the  unclean.  But,  if  the  question  be  of 
inward  growth,  then  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  at  no  moment 
of  His  ministry,  did  any  narrow  theory  of  exclusion  find 
favour  with  Him.  There  is  a  large  class  of  passages  in 
which  some  writers  find  marks  of  doubt  and  hesitation, 
instead  of  the  singular  prudence  that  marked  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Where  He  seems  to  put  from 
Him  the  title  of  Messiah,  and  charges  men  not  to  make  Him 
known.  He  wishes  to  be  seen  as  the  Messiah  that^He  is,  and  not 
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as  the  Messiah  of  men's  false  preconceptions.  ^He  will  do 
nothing  to  excite  in  His  person  the  carnal  hopes  of  political 
fanatics,  or  to  provoke  prematurely  the  hostility  of  religious 
fanatics*'  *  *  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry  :  neither  shall  any  man 
hear  His  voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not 
break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench  until  He  send  forth 
judgment  unto  victory.'  This  prudence  was  the  highest  love. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  kindled  all  the  inflammable 
elements  of  the  people  into  a  fire  of  wild  enthusiasm,  to  use 
their  false  prepossessions  in  aid  of  the  kingdom  that  was  to  be  ; 
but  many  a  bruised  reed  had  then  been  broken,  and  th^  smoking 
flax  had  often  had  the  feeble  spark  of  divine  love  smothered  out 
of  it.  This  reserve  was  intentional,  was  necessary ;  it  was  also 
temporary,  and  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  people.  *  What 
I  tell  you  in  darkness,'  He  says  to  the  twelve,  '  that  speak  ye  in 
light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the 
housetops.'  There  is,  moreover,  another  fact  for  which  allowance 
must  be  made.  The  Jews  had  enjoyed  divine  favour,  were  the 
people  of  God.  That  His  favour  was  not  wholly  withdrawn 
from  them,  even  now,  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  world  appeared  among  them ;  and  if  they  had  not  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  light  would  have  been  their  portion. 
In  the  mysterious  counsels  that  we  cannot  explore,  by  which  the 
world  is  governed,  it  was  decreed  that  salvation  should  be  first 
preached  to  the  Jews,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles.  Salvation  was 
for  all  the  world :  the  kingdom  was  open  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  meek,  the  heavy-laden  in  every  land ;  but  the  offer  was  first 
made  to  the  Jews.  Hence  Christ  appears  sometimes  to  regard 
himself  and  His  apostles  as  sent  to  Jews,  because  the  first  invi- 
tations to  the  heavenly  feast  were  to  them.  The  offer  and  the 
refusal  are  often  spoken  of  by  the  Lord :  the  parables  of  the 
Wedding  Guests,  the  two  Sons,  the  Vineyard,  all  refer  to  it ; 
the  last  most  expressly,  for  He  makes  the  application,  'The 
Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.'!  There  is  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  from  the  first,  a  clear  indication  that  the  *  Kingdom  of 
God '  was  to  be  open  to  the  whole  world.  Not  less  clearly  do 
we  see  that  it  was  a  spiritual  kingdom ;  that  the  confusion  of 
temporal  and  spiritual,  which  has  marked  other  religions,  had  no 
place  here ;  that  the  ideal  of  humanity,  which  He  exhorted  His 
followers  to  attain,  left  on  one  side  all  the  boasted  privileges  of 
the  Jews.     Was  not  this  a  great  stride  in  spiritual  progress  ?     If 

*  Kiggenbach.  t  Matt.  xxi.  43,  xxii.  2-10,  zxi.  28. 
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we  may  at  all  trust  research,  it  was  made  by  Christ  alone.  No 
idea  in  history  ever  stood  so  clear  from  the  ordinary  train  of 
visible  causes  and  effects.  It  came  out  of  a  society  dominated 
by  Pharisees  in  its  lower  ranks,  by  Sadducees  in  its  upper,  and 
by  Essenes — a  small  element  of  the  community — but  honoured 
for  their  simple  life  and  virtues.  It  was  a  system  exactly  oppo- 
site to  all  their  teaching.  The  Sadducee  would  meet  the  theory 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  having  its  glory  in  the  future  and  in 
heaven,  with  a  civil  sneer :  the  Pharisee  was  nothing,  if  not  a 
son  of  Abraham,  sealed  upon  the  forehead  with  the  seal  of 
destiny  f<Jr  great  privileges,  when  the  overturned  throne  of  David 
should  be  set  up  again.  The  Essenian  opinions  were  narrower 
still.  To  men  that  had  crept  about  in  a  narrow  rift  of  rocks,  too 
narrow  to  let  in  the  sea,  or  to  be  swept  by  the  invigorating  air, 
a  voice  called  suddenly  and  bade  them  come  up  upon  a  high 
mountain,  and  see  the  far-off  kingdoms  and  the  isles  that  stud 
the  sea,  and  feel  the  glorious  sun  bringing  blood  back  to  their 
livid  cheeks,  and  the  soft  west  wind  bringing  faint  odours  in 
its  refreshing  coolness.  The  voice  was  Christ's ;  the  day  on 
which  it  was  uttered  was  an  epoch  for  the  world.  And  no 
earthly  master  taught  or  could  teach  this  bold  utterance,  these 
tones  that  stir  the  jaded  hearts  of  men.  Survey  as  closely  as  we 
can  the  records  of  Jewish  life,  we  shall  find,  no  doubt,  some 
points  of  contact  with  Pharisee  or  Essene,  for  Jesus  was  taught 
of  men  and  also  sympathised  with  men;  and  how  should  a 
teacher  help  using  phrases  and  forms  of  thought  which  were  the 
only  ones  known  and  understood  by  hearers?  But  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  new.  No  one  will  dig  up  a  MS.  of  some  scholar  of 
Hillel  or  Shammai,  in  which  its  germs  are  contained.  As 
well  seek  for  the  lineage  of  Melchisedec,  *  without  father,  with- 
out mother,  without  descent,'  as  try  to  affiliate  on  earthly  authors 
this  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom. 

We  might  not  agree  with  M.  Guizot  in  every  part  of  his 
interpretation  of  the  two  principles  on  which  this  kingdom  was 
founded  ;  but  his  witness  to  their  originality  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable. 

^  Thus  disappears  gradually,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  the  Jews 
himself,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Jews  to  the  divine  revelation 
and  to  divine  grace.  And  thus,  too,  the  restricted  religion  of  Israel 
gives  place  to  the  grand  catholicity  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
benefit  of  the  true  faith  and  of  salvation  is  no  longer  limited  to  one 
people,  whether  great  or  small,  ancient  or  modem ;  but  is  imparted 
to  all  the  races  of  mankind.  <'  Gro  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 

Holy 
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Holy  Ghost."  ♦  **  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  yo  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  f 

^  These  were  the  last  words  which  Christ  addressed  to  his  apostles, 
and  the  apostles  execute  faithfully  the  instructions  of  their  divine 
Master ;  they  go  forth,  in  effect,  preaching  in  all  places  and  to  all 
nations,  his  history,  his  doctrine,  his  precepts,  and  his  parables.  St. 
Paid  is  the  special  apostle  of  the  Grentiles.  From  Jesus,  says  this 
apostle,  "  We  have  received  grace  and  apostleship,  for  obedience  to 
the  faith  among  all  nations,  for  his  name."  "  Is  he  the  Grod  of  the 
Jews  only?  is  he  not  also  of  the  Grentiles?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles 
also."  *'  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek : 
for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him."  \ 

^  In  spite  of  his  prejudices  as  a  Jew,  and  of  the  differences  that  took 
place  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  St.  Peter  adheres  to  St.  Paul ;  the 
apostles  and  elders  assembled  at  Jerusalem  adhere  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  The  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Jacob  is  now  not  merely  the 
One  Gk>d :  He  is  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race ;  to  all  men  alike 
He  prescribes  the  same  fiedth,  the  same  law,  and  promises  the  same 
salvation. 

^  Another  question,  more  temporal  in  its  nature,  still  a  great,  a 
delicate  one,  is  raised  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  withdraws 
from  the  Jews  their  exclusive  privilege  to  the  knowledge  and  the  grace 
of  the  true  God ;  but  what  does  He  think  of  that  which  touches  their 
existence  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  great  one  ?  Does  He  direct  them  to 
rebel  and  to  struggle'  against  their  earthly  governor  and  sovereign  ? 
**  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle 
him  in  his  talk,  and  they  sent  out  unto  him  their  disciples  with  the 
Herodians,  saying.  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachest 
the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man :  for  thou  re- 
gardest  not  the  person  of  men.  Tell  us  therefore.  What  thinkest  thou  ? 
Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  imto  CsBsar  or  not  ?  But  Jesus  perceived 
their  wickedness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  ?  Show 
me  the  tribute  money,  and  they  brought  unto  him  a  penny.  And  ho 
saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ?  They  say 
unto  him,  Caesar's.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Bender  therefore  unto 
CsBsar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's ;  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.  When  they  had  heard  these  words,  they  marvelled,  and 
left  him,  and  went  their  way."  § 

^  In  this  reply  of  Christ  there  was  much  more  matter  for  admira- 
tion than  the  Pharisees  supposed ;  it  was  in  effect  much  more  than  an 
adroit  evasion  of  the  snare  that  had  been  intended  for  Him ;  it  defined 
in  principle  the  distinction  of  man's  life  as  it  regards  religion,  and 
man's  life  as  it  concerns  society ;  the  bounds,  in  fact,  of  Church  and 
State.  Caesar  has  no  right  to  intervene,  with  his  laws  and  material 
force,  between  the  soul  of  man  and  his  Gk)d ;  and,  on  his  side,  the 
fidthfnl  worshipper  of  God  is  bound  to  fulfil  towards  Caesar  the  duties 

♦  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  t  Mark  xyi.  15. 

X  Romans  i.  5,  iii.  29,  x.  12. 
§  Matt.  xxii.  16-22 ;  Mark  xii.  12-17 ;  Luke  xx.  19^5. 
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which  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  ciyil  order  imposes.  Tlie 
independence  of  religious  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  its  subjection  to 
the  kws  of  society,  are  alike  the  sense  of  Christ's  reply  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  divine  source  of  the  greatest  progress  ever  made 
by  human  society  since  it  began  to  feel  the  troubles  and  agitations  of 
this  earth. 

'  I  take,  again,  these  two  grand  principles,  these  two  great  acts  of 
Jesus, — the  abolition  of  every  privilege  in  the  relations  of  GM  and 
man,  and  the  distinction  of  man's  religious  and  his  civil  life.  I  con- 
front with  these  two  principles  all  &e  history,  and  every  state  of 
society  previous  to  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  unable  to 
discover  in  those  essentially  Christian  principles  any  kindred,  anjr 
human  origin.  Everywhere,  before  Christ,  religions  were  national 
local  religions ;  they  were  religions  which  establiidied  between  nations, 
classes,  individuals,  enormous  differences  and  inequalities.  Every- 
where, also,  before  Christ,  man's  civil  life  and  his  religious  life  were 
confounded,  and  mutually  oppressed  each  other ;  that  religion  or  those 
religions  were  institutions  incorporated  in  the  state,  which  the  state 
regulated  or  repressed  as  its  interest  dictated.  But  in  this  catholicity 
of  religious  faitii,  in  this  independence  of  religious  communities,  I  am 
constrained  to  recognise  new  and  sublime  principles,  and  to  see  in 
them  flashes  from  the  light  of  heaven.  It  needed  many  centuries 
before  mental  vision  was  capable  of  receiving  that  light ;  and  no  one 
shall  pronounce  how  many  centuries  will  be  needed  before  it  will 
pervade  and  penetrate  the  entire  world.  But,  whatever  difficulties  and 
shortcomings  may  be  reserved  in  the  womb  of  the  future  for  the  two 
great  truths  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  it  is  clear  that  Gk)d  caused 
them  first  to  beam  forth  from  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ'  * 

But  a  theory  may  be  an  intellectual  effort,  and  no  more.  In 
this  case  the  person  and  character  of  Christ  are  knit  up  with  the 
theory,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  if  we  would  answer 
the  great  question  of  the  day — Whence  came  Christ?  The 
character  of  Jesus  is  the  great  witness  on  this  point  We  would 
fain  avoid  speaking  of  it.  Warning  examples  are  before  us :  of 
all  the  fantastic  parts  that  we  poor  men  allow  ourselves  to  play, 
surely  the  worst  is  that  of  a  patron  of  the  Lord.  To  mete  out 
little  praises,  concessions,  extenuations,  and  to  end  in  a  cautious 
judicial  approval,  a  man  must  be  one  of  the  most  bold  and  least 
wise  of  his  kind.  Yet  we  must  not  shrink  from  that  question, 
which  is  the  key  of  the  whole  argument 

The  title  which  Jesus  loved  to  give  Himself,  of  Son  of  Man, 
was  not  a  usual  and  technical  title  of  Messiah,  as  some  pretend. 
It  was  a  name  which  the  Lord  adopted  for  Himself;  and  He 
employs  it  constantly  in  all  the  Gospels,  whilst  it  is  hardly  ever 
applied  to  Him  by  others.     Whether  it  was  a  title  of  Messiah 

*  '  Meditations  on  the  Elssenoe  of  Christiaiii^,  and  on  the  Beligioos  Questions 
of  the  Day,'  by  M.  Guixot,  pp.  276-280. 
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has  been  much  disputed  ;  but  those  who  heard  Jesus  apply  it  to 
Himself  did  not  understand  it  as  meaning  the  Messiah.  What 
term  more  fit  to  give  emphasis  to  the  great  fact  of  the  humiliation 
of  Christ  in  His  incarnation  ?  Jesus,  leaving  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  abases  Himself,  and  becomes  one  of  this  insignificant 
yet  rebellious  race,  a  minister  of  God  to  men  like  Himself.  We 
know  not  whether  to  rank  this  beautiful  humility  as  a  mark  of 
His  character  or  as  a  means  of  furthering  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  essential  to  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  that  sin  should  be 
denounced  without  any  false  tenderness,  for  sin  can  never  be 
suffered  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  holiness.  Of  bold  denunciations 
we  have  examples ;  but  He  who  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Man 
deals  with  sin  in  a  manner  altogether  new.  Holding  up  the 
mirror  to  the  sinful.  He  strikes  conviction  into  hearts  that  never 
felt  a  pang  before ;  but  then  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  and  with  the 
name  of  man  He  takes  up  the  burden  of  manhood,  and  even 
sinners  feel  before  him  that  he  is  not  merely  a  judge,  but  a  brother 
of  the  tenderest  heart  and  most  unfailing  sympathy.  The  co-exist- 
ence of  zeal  for  holiness  and  loving  indulgence  is  one  more  mark 
of  this  new  kingdom  which  appears  to  prove  its  divine  origin 
by  severing  it  from  the  usual  chain  of  visible  cause  and  effect. 
M.  Guizot  says : — 

^  Nothing  strikes  me  more  in  the  Gospel  than  this  doable  character 
of  austerity  and  love,  of  severe  purity  and  tender  sympathy,  which 
constantly  appears,  which  reigns  in  the  actions  and  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  everything  that  touches  the  relation  of  God  and  mankind. 
To  Jesus  Christ  the  law  of  God  is  absolute,  sacred ;  the  violation  of 
the  law,  and  sin,  are  odious  to  Him ;  but  the  sinner  himself  irresistibly 
moves  Him  and  attracts  Him :  "  "What  man  of  you,  having  an  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in 
the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it  ?  And 
when  he  hath  found  it  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing. 
And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, saying  unto  them,  Eejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  my  sheep 
which  was  lost.  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons,  which  need  no  repentance."  *    Jesus  said  unto  them,  "  They 

that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick 

For  I  am  not  come  to  caU  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance." "I* 

^  What  is  the  signification  of  this  sublime  fact,  what  the  meaning  in 
Jesus  of  this  union,  this  harmony  of  severity  and  of  love,  of  saint-like 
holiness  and  of  human  sympathy  ?  It  is  Heaven's  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  Jesus  himself  of  the  God-man.  God,  he  made  himself  man. 
God  is  his  &ther,  men  are  his  brethren.    He  is  pure  and  holy  like 

♦  Luke  XV.  4-7.  t  Matt.  ixU2, 13. 
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God ;  He  is  accessible  and  sensible  to  all  that  man  feels.  Thus  tiie 
yital  principles  of  the  Christian  f^ith,  the  Divine  and  the  human 
nature  united  in  Jesus,  start  to  evidence  in  his  sentiments  and  language 
respecting  the  relations  between  God  and  man«  The  dogma  is  the 
foundation  of  the  principles.'  * 

This  holy  tenderness,  this  loving  justice,  is  an  example  to  all 
teachers,  and  was  the  means  by  which  the  true  kingdom  of  God 
was  spread  ;  but  it  is  an  example  and  a  means,  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  God.  So  God  regards  sin  and  sinners,  hating  it 
and  loving  them,  with  a  hatred  that  will  never  approve  the  evil 
or  confound  it  with  the  good,  and  with  a  love  that  is  ever  ready 
to  take  them  in  and  speak  to  them  amnesty  and  pardon.  We 
believe  this  of  God  ;  we  aim  at  it  ourselves,  and  fall  into  indul- 
gence of  the  sin  in  one  place,  and  repel  the  sinner  with  harshness 
in  another.  In  Christ  we  have  seen  it  perfectly  realised ;  no- 
where else  in  history  shall  we  find  it. 

>^  The  character  of  the  Lord  has  undergone  a  test  which  no 
'^^  other  has  had  to  bear.  His  avowed  aspiration  was,  beyond 
measure,  great :  to  lead  the  Jews  into  the  kingdom  promised  by 
the  prophets,  and  to  shed  abroad  to  Gentiles,  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  things  which  God  had  prepared  for  all  alike.  In  order 
to  do  this,  the  ideal  of  that  kingdom  was  purified  and  raised. 
It  was  to  be  a  kingdom  not  of  pomp  but  of  purity,  not  of  earth 
but  of  heaven.  Moreover,  every  step  towards  that  kingdom  was 
associated  not  alone  with  the  teaching  but  also  with  the  person 
of  the  Preacher.  He  was  the  example  to  imitate ;  the  expositor 
of  the  law  speaking  with  authority.  His  sufferings  and  dea^  were 
no  private  matters,  but  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  race.  The 
Apostles  are  our  witnesses  of  all  this.  They  approached  this 
whole  system  at  first  with  manifest  repugnance.  We  may  well 
believe  that  they  were  men  as  spiritually-minded,  when  Christ 
called  them,  as  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  Jews  of  their  rank, 
age,  and  education.  Yet  it  was  a  visible  kingdom  that  they 
wanted ;  and,  as  for  a  Messiah  who  should  become  their  King, 
by  eminence  in  humility  (so  to  speak),  and  by  love  for  all  souls 
alike,  and  by  suffering,  they  not  only  did  not  expect  such  a  one, 
but  He  inverted  all  their  expectations.  For  glory,  humbleness ; 
for  an  army,  themselves,  who  never  struck  but  one  blow  with  a 
sword,  and  then  received  rebuke ;  for  a  kingdom,  judgment  at 
the  bar  of  Caesar's  deputy ;  for  a  throne,  the  cross  of  death. 
Their  repellant  dulness,  when  these  things  arc  first  forced  on 
their  belief,  is  pathetic.  Nothing  of  all  they  tell  us  of  Christ's 
plan  was  approved  by  their  prepossessions.     They  were  poor 

*  *  Meditations  on  the  Essence  of  Chmtianitj,  and  on  the  Beligions  Qoestions 
of  the  Day/  by  M.  Goizof,  pp.  250-252. 
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men,  but  they  had  a  great  stake  upon  the  venture  they  had 
made ;  for  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the  good  to  spend  the  one  life 
that  is  given  them  upon  a  religious  delusion.  What  do  these 
witnesses  hand  down  to  us?  Not  so  much  asseverations  that 
Christ  was  perfectly  holy,  as  a  general  picture  of  His  life,  which 
makes  on  all  who  read  it  the  impression  of  holiness.  What  are 
the  chief  elements  of  holiness  ?  Great  love,  great  self-abandon- 
ment, avoidance  of  evil  even  to  the  appearance  of  it,  and, 
above  all,  a  constant  sense  of  dependence  on  and  union  with 
God,  and  a  zeal  for  the  doing  of  His  work.  That  the  Evangelists 
never  put  these  elements  together,  but  left  us  to  do  so  for  our- 
selves, adds,  if  possible,  to  the  weight  of  their  testimony.  They 
do  not  say,  '  Here  is  a  righteous  man ! '  but  the  facts  that  pass 
under  their  pens  produce  in  generation  after  generation  the  im- 
pression of  complete  holiness.  X 

We  do  not  say  that  no  generation  can  invent  an  ideal  some- 
what higher  than  itself ;  but  the  fate  of  all  human  inventions  of 
tbis  sort  is,  that  by-and-by  other  human  inventions  surpass  them. 
But  what  ideal  have  the  eighteen  centuries  produced  which  has 
distracted  men's  affections  from  the  Christ,  and  drawn  them 
to  some  other  object?  At  this  moment  the  person  and  character 
of  Jesus  is  an  object  even  of  more  interest  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  And  whilst  the  miracles  are  denied  and  the  dates  of  the 
Gospels  disputed,  each  writer  in  turn  does  homage  after  his 
fashion  to  the  moral  purity  and  dignity  of  Christ  Strauss  con- 
cedes to  Him  the  ^beautiful  nature;'  Renan  calls  Him  'demi- 
God,*  whereat  M.  Lasserre  may  well  ask,  *  Is  God  divided  ? ' 
Channing,  a  Unitarian,  stands  before  this  unique  character,  and 
abstracting  his  mind  from  former  impressions,  tries  to  see  it  as 
a  new  phenomenon,  and  feels  that  he  is  in  presence  of  one  who 
spake  as  never  man  spake  before  or  since.  Schenkel  and  Keim 
ariB  far  from  a  true  conception  of  Christ :  but  both  admit  that 
history  has  produced  no  parallel.  Schenkel,  whose  book  is 
marred  by  a  certain  democratic  twang,  says  of  Jesus,  *  He 
lived  in  Galilee,  He  died  in  Jerusalem,  but  He  lives  for  ever  in 
the  souls  that  attain,  through  His  word,  to  truth,  to  true  piety, 
and  to  love.'  Keim,  a  writer  of  higher  strain,  and  with  more  of 
a  true  historical  spirit,  admits  that  here  is  one  whom  history 
cannot  explain,  and  that  the  person  of  Jesus  is  a  fact  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  world.*  After  all  the  waves  of  criticism  shall 
have  passed  over  us,  we  feel  that  this  will  remain,  which  criti- 
cism has  not  shaken, — the  admiration  for  the  moral  perfection  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  The  person  of  Christ,  as  Schaff  has  well 
said,  is  '  the  miracle  of  history.'     The  question  about  miracles 

♦  Pp.  26.  27,  29,  30,  32,  36.,^^,,,,  ,^  GoOglc     ^ ■ 
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can  afford  to  wait     Men  are  jealous  of  interference  with  the  laws 
of  science.     Be  it  sa     Science  makes  the  mistake  of  confounding 
the  new  with  the  impossible.     In  a  world  of  minerals  the  first 
plant  would  be  miraculous ;  in  a  world  of  plants  the  first  moving 
animal.     Did  an  image  of  God's  perfection  make  known  to  men 
His  divine  presence  in  Palestine  long  ago?     Then  He,  rather 
than  any  one  act  of  His,  is  the  miracle  which  supersedes  the  laws 
that  govern  lower  natures.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead ;  it  is  harder  to  believe  that  He  said  with  all  His 
heart,  ^  I  am  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost'  .  .  . 
*  Come  unto  me  all  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest'     He  Himself  is  more  surprising  than  all  t^t  He 
appears  to  have  wrought  of  mastery  over  material  lawsr^  ^*^My 
This  great  controversy,  then,  is  not  all  matter  of  regret     There 
was  lurking  in  the  minds  of  many  people  a  vague  belief  that  if 
records  were  ransacked  much  might  be  found  that  had  assisted 
in  producing  the  teaching  of  the  Lord ;  that  He  was  far  beyond 
all  that  was  before  Him,  but  that  much  of  His  teaching  was  a 
natural    growth,    the   product  of  the   age,   its    cultivation,    its 
inherited  beliefs.     Criticism  has  said  its  last  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  impression,  brought  to  the  proof,  turns  out  to  be  un- 
founded.    The  more  exact  the  research  the  more  remarkable  the 
contrast  between  the  riches  of  Christ,  His  precious  doctrine  and 
character,  and  the  sheer  bareness,  littleness,  narrowness,  of  the 
Judaean  culture  out  of  which  He  came.    Moreover,  the  true  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  somewhat  lost  sight  of  in  the  Church. 
Gazing  up  into  heaven  upon  the  risen  Lord,  with  the  glory  of 
eternity  and  of  the  Divine  presence  about  His  head,  we  have  a 
little  forgotten  that  our  Master  was  one  who  walked  dirough  this 
pilgrimage  of  life  as  we  are  walking,  with  feet  sore  with  travel, 
with  a  heart  oppressed  by  misapprehension.     And  when  trath 
wanes  moral  activity  declines.     We  have  been  forced,  by  rude 
shocks  no  doubt,  to  look  at  His  true  human  side  again.     They 
say  that  M.  Renan's  book  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  copies 
of  the  Gospels  in  a  country  where  these  were  not  so  accessible  as 
they  are  to  us.     We  may  do  well  to  return  to  our  Gospels,  and 
know  in  Christ  the  true  human  friend  and  guide,  leader,  pattern. 
We  should  hear  His  discourses  as  new  teaching,  we  should  watch 
Him  tried  with  all  kinds  of  hate  and  stupid  misunderstanding, 
we  should  stand  very  near  the  cross.     If  suffering  is  human,  if 
love  and  pity  are  human,  then  His  sacred  history  is  intensely 
human.     Nevertheless,  when  we  turn  the  last  page  and  let  our 
honest  conviction  speak,  we  shall  find  the  human  has  revealed 
to  us  the  divine,  *  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.* 
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Art.  V. — A  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries  from  the 
earliest  Times  to  the  present  Day,  By  James  Fergusson, 
F.RS.,  M.R.A.S.,  Fellow  Royal  Inst.  Brit.  Architects.  In 
3  vols.   Vol  I.     London,  1865. 

IN  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  tomb  which  was  brought 
from  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor.     The  whole  is  of  stone^  but 
the  upper  portion  is  a  slavish  copy  of  a  wooden  prototype.     The 
curvilinear  form  is  com- 
mon in  the  slight  tim- 
ber roofs  of  India.  The 
rafters,   the  projecting 
beams  of  ceiling  and 
floor,    the   panels,   the 
firaming,  are  all  carved 
in    imitation     of    the 
wooden   original,    and 
have  little  meaning  in 
the  material  to  which 
they  have  been  trans- 
ferred.    The  structure 
of  the  lower  part  alone 
is    appropriate.      The 
incongruity  of  the  com- 
bination arises  from  the 
circumstance   that  the 
people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enclose  their 
dead  in  a  sarcophagus 
of  wood,   which   they 
placed  upon  a  pedestal 
of  stone.     As  mey  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and 
skill  they  substituted  a 
durable   for    a   fragile 
sarcophagus;  and  with- 
out the  slightest  regard 
to  constructive  proprie- 
ty, they  copied  the  pri- 
mitive details.    Traces 


Lycian  Tomb.    From  British  Mosenm. 


of  the  process  are  preserved  among  the  buildings  of  other  nations  ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  phases  through  which  architec- 
ture 
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ture  has  always  passed  in  its  infancy.  When  parte  which  at 
first  were  wood  are  exchanged  for  stone,  the  mason  imitates  the 
work  of  the  carpenter.  The  fact  is  a  strong  example  of  a  truth 
which  characterises  the  entire  history  of  architecture.  Each 
successive  designer  treads  nearly  in  the  track  of  his  predecessor, 
even  where  it  might  seem  that  common  sense  would  teach  him 
to  seek  a  new  path.  Styles  are  not  struck  out  at  a  heat,  but  are 
evolved  bit  by  bit,  and  are  less  a  creation  than  a  growth.  They 
have  been  educed  from  rude  beginnings  in  a  regular  gradation  ; 
and  however  grand  or  beautiful  may  be  the  ultimate  result,  the 
separate  advances  have  been  small.  Here  and  there  a  genius 
takes  a  longer  stride  than  usual,  but  the  mightiest  genius  has 
never  sufficed  to  do  more. 

Contrivances  obey  the  same  law  when  they  are  regulated  by 
purely  scientific  principles,  without  any  attention  to  artistic 
effect.  ^AU  the  important  discoveries  in  machinery,'  said  an 
eminent  engineer,  *have  been  made  in  homcBopathic  doses.' 
Their  authors  are  seldom  known  to  fame,  for  the  contributions 
of  single  inventors  are  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  found  a  reputa^- 
tion.  Yet  when  many  minds  are  turned  in  one  direction  the 
aggregate  progress  is  immense.  *  Machinery,'  says  Mr.  Babbage, 
^  for  producing  any  commodity  in  great  demand  seldom  actually 
wears  out,  new  improvements  by  which  the  same  operations  can 
be  executed  either  more  quickly  or  better  generally  superseding 
it  long  before  that  period  arrives.'  Architecture  is  cultivated 
with  equal  success  where  the  builders  of  a  nation  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  a  given  style,  and  a  designer,  like  the 
machinist,  simply  studies  to  improve  upon  the  performance  of 
his  predecessor.  This  enabled  the  Greeks  to  perfect  their 
temples,  which  were  the  productions,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
people.  This  was  the  source  of  the  glories  of  the  Gothic,  with 
its  long  succession  of  developments,  and  its  endless  variety  of 
exquisite  detail.  For  generations  it  was  the  style  of  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  and  religious  as  well  as  artistic  zeal  was  en- 
listed in  its  service.  *  In  a  mediaeval  cathedral,'  says  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  '  you  have  not  only  the  accumulated  thought  of  all  the 
men  who  had  occupied  themselves  with  building  during  the 
preceding  centuries,  and  each  of  whom  had  left  his  legacy  of 
thought,  but  you  have  the  dream  and  aspiration  of  the  bishop 
who  designed  it ;  of  all  his  clergy  who  took  an  interest  in  it ;  of 
the  master  mason  who  was  skilled  in  construction ;  of  the 
carver,  the  painter,  the  glazier  ;  of  the  host  of  men  who  each  in 
his  own  craft  knew  all  diat  had  been  done  before  them,  and  had 
spent  their  lives  in  struggling  to  surpass  the  works  of  their  fore- 
fathers 
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fathers.'  Nothing  similar  exists  at  present.  Instead  of  a  national 
and  steadily  progressive  style,  all  styles  take  their  turn  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  individual  architect  Efforts  which  were 
once  united  are  divided,  and,  with  few  and  partial  exceptions, 
our  activity  has  been  more  displayed  in  debasing  old  styles  than 
in  eliminating  new.  The  servile  copyist  constantly  borrows  the 
facings  of  his  design  in  defiance  of  fitness,  and  disfigures  what 
he  alters.  The  true  artist  is  conscious  that  fresh  requirements 
call  for  novel  expedients.  Aware  that  beauty  cannot  exist  apart 
from  propriety,  he  varies  his  means  to  suit  his  end,  and  finds  a 
stimulus  to  invention  in  the  complex  wants  of  modem  life. 

Since  the  numerous  forms  of  architecture  are  of  gradual  growth, 
their  history  loses  most  of  its  interest  and  significance  unless  the 
several  changes  are  unfolded,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arose.  There  is  a  fascination  in  observing  how  each 
step  in  the  series  is  generated  by  its  predecessor,  and  how  inno- 
vations, which  are  separately  slight,  produce  such  a  total  revolution 
in  the  end,  that  the  features  of  the  primitive  parent  can  hardly 
be  recognised  in  the  offspring.  There  is  an  especial  delight  in 
tracing  a  style  from  one  country  to  another,  in  noting  the  parts 
which  are  selected  by  the  people  who  import  it,  the  manner  in 
which  they  adapt  it  to  their  purposes,  and  the  stamp  which  they 
set  upon  it  of  their  peculiar  genius  till  the  borrowed  basis  is 
converted  into  striking  originality.  In  the  old  architectures 
many  links  in  the  chain  are  lost,  but  enough  remains  to  give 
sequence  and  connexion  to  the  history.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  the  first  in  which  the  subject  has  been  properly 
treated.  It  has  been  the  accident,  he  says,  of  his  life  that  he 
has  wandered  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  world,  and  seen 
the  edifices  of  almost  all  the  countries  between  China  and  the 
Atlantic  shore.  Teeming  with  knowledge,  acute  in  detecting 
differences  and  resemblances,  ingenious  in  deciphering  imperfect 
indications,  and  divining  the  whole  from  a  part,  he  has  obtained 
by  personal  observation  a  singular  insight  into  the  several  styles, 
and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.  He  has  put 
together  the  pieces  of  a  complex  puzzle,  and  has  introduced 
harmony  and  unity  where  before  there  was  often  discordance  and 
confusion.  In  addition  to  his  historic  acumen,  he  possesses  the 
rare  quality  of  a  catholic  taste.  Knowledge  and  familiarity  are 
essential  to  the  full  appreciation  of  artistic  qualities,  and  partial 
studies  inevitably  beget  narrow  criticisms.  A  learner  is  attracted 
to  some  particular  style,  he  grows  enamoured  of  its  beauties,  he 
concludes  that  they  are  incomparable,  and,  turning  his  back  on 
rival  excellencies,  he  mistakes  ignorance  and  bigotry  for  supe- 
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riority  of  judgment.  The  thorotigb-going  partisans  of  opposite 
schools  are  merely  men  of  imperfect  perceptions,  who  disbelieve 
in  the  existence  of  merits  to  which  they  themselves  are  blind. 
Travel  has  saved  Mr.  Fergusson  from  an  error  which  is  incom- 
patible with  an  enlightened  history  of  the  art.  ^  Long/  he  says, 
'  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject,  I  knew  ^nd  believed 
in  none  but  the  mediaeval  styles,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as 
the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture  when  any  one 
suggested  that  other  forms  could  be  compared  with  it.  My  faith 
in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  mediaeval  art  was  first  shaken 
when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Mogul 
and  Pathan  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many 
beauties  of  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages.  My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when 
I  saw  what  richness  and  variety  the  Hindoo  had  elaborated,  not 
only  without  pointed  arches,  but  without  any  arches  at  all.  And 
I  was  cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  and  Athens,  I  perceived  tiiat  at  least  equal  beauty  could 
be  obtained  by  processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed 
by  the  mediaeval  architects.'  With  a  happy  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, Mr.  Fergusson  has  looked  at  the  monuments  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Egypt  with  Indian,  Grecian,  and  Egyptian  eyes ; 
he  has  entered  into  their  spirit ;  he  has  felt  their  power,  and,  by 
his  nice  discrimination  of  their  characteristics,  he  has  enabled 
his  readers  to  comprehend  the  justice,  and  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  praise. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  work  was  published  in 
1855,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Handbook  of  Architecture.'  *  The 
arrangement  adopted  was  topographical,  which  was  an  unwilling 
concession  of  the  author  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  com- 
pendious description  of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  without  much 
reference  to  the  mode  of  their  formation  or  progress.  The  vast 
survey  was  at  once  perceived  to  be  that  of  a  master,  and  not  of  a 
commonplace  compiler;  but  the  sparing  interpolation  of  his 
views  on  the  origin  of  styles,  and  the  brevity  with  which  he 
touched  upon  the  evolution  of  their  successive  transitions,  occa- 
sioned many  to  overlook  the  most  important  and  novel  part  of 
the  treatise.  He  has  now  re-cast  the  whole.  He  has  classed 
the  styles  in  historical  instead  of  topographical  order.  He  has 
deduced  their  genealogy  step  by  step,  and  told  us  not  only  what 
was,  but  how  it  came  to  be.  He  has  expanded  the  numerous 
hints  which  were  scattered  through  the  'Handbook,'   and  his 

*  The  *  Handbook'  was  rcTiewed  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  cvi.  p.  285. 
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work  in  its  present  state  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  original 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject  An  abstract  of  the  rich 
Tariety  of  its  contents  is  beyond  the  compass  of  a  review,  and 
we  shall,  perhaps,  convey  the  best  idea  of  its  merits  if  we  endea- 
vour to  furnish  a  specimen  in  miniature  of  the  historic  continuity, 
which  is  the  life  of  the  study. 

The  largest  buildings  which  remain  are  the  oldest.  The 
three  great  pyramids  at  Ghizeh,  in  Lower  Egjrpt,  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  have  been  erected  at  least  3000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  first  in  size  and  date  covers  an  area  of 
more  than  13  acres,  and  its  height  of  480  feet  is  not  exceeded 
by  '  the  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe.'  The  circumstances 
which  favoured  the  piling  together  these  stupendous  masses  are 
explained  by  the  late  Professor  Jones  in  his  ^  Lectures  on  Poli- 
tical Economy.'  The  capitalists  were  few.  The  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  was  chiefly  paid  to  the  priests  and  the  king,  whence 
the  state  became  the  principal  and  direct  employer  of  the  non- 
agricultural  part  of  the  population.  The  consequences  of  this 
disposition  of  the  national  wealth  have  been  conspicuous  in  India. 
The  handicraftsmen  congregated  round  their  masters,  the  princes, 
-and  when  these  moved  ihe  artisans  moved  with  them.  Bemier, 
describing  the  journeys  of  Aurangzeb  from  Delhi  to  Cashmir, 
says  he  was  accompanied  by  an  *  incredible  quantity  of  people.' 
*  But  then,'  he  adds,  '  you  must  recollect  that  it  is  all  Delhi, 
the  capital  town,  that  marches,  because  the  population  subsisting 
wholly  on  the  court  and  army  is  obliged  to  follow,  or  it  must 
die  of  hunger.'  *The  ministers  of  luxury*  which  attended  in 
the  train  of  Aurangzeb  when  he  invaded  the  Deccan,  are  said  by 
Elphinstone  to  have  ^amounted  to  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
fighting  men;'  and  the  whole  assemblage  is  affirmed  by  a 
European  eye-witness,  who  beheld  the  mighty  host  in  March, 
1695,  to  have  *  greatly  exceeded  a  million.'  If  the  capital  city 
was  transferred  to  a  new  locality,  as  frequently  happened  from 
territorial  and  dynastic  changes,  the  old  capital  was  at  once 
evacuated ;  and  Professor  Jones  states  that  the  deserted  sites  of 
towns  throughout  India  bear  witness  to  these  forced  and  sudden 
migrations.  A  vast  multitude  of  artificers  in  Egypt  were,  in 
like  manner,  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  monarch,  who  appropriated 
and  distributed  a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  land. 
Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  first  pjrramid,  was  not  content  with 
his  ordinary  legions  of  labourers  and  mechanics.  He  oppressed 
the  people,  as  the  priests  informed  Herodotus,  to  furnish  work- 
men for  his  mighty  monument,  and  100,000  hands  were  con- 
stantly employed  upon  it.  The  expenditure  of  human  force  was 
the   greater   that  tne   Egyptians  had   little   acquaintance  with 
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mechanical  contrivances.  Among  their  paintings  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  colossus  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  172  men,  who  are 
ranged  in  four  rows  of  forty-three  each.  In  one  respect  ancient 
and  modem  expedients  were  alike.  An  individual  stands  on 
a  leg  of  the  image,  and  claps  his  hands  for  a  signal  to  the  team 
of  men  to  pull  together.  When  the  single  piece  of  granite, 
weighing  1200  tons,  which  forms  the  pedestal  to  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  at  St  Petersburgh,  was  drawn  to  its 
site,  a  drummer  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  huge  block  to  per- 
form the  same  service.  The  patience  of  the  Egyptians  or  their 
monarchs  was  extraordinary.  According  to  Herodotus,  a  mono- 
lithic chamber,  which  had  been  hollowed  out  from  a  mass  of 
stone  31  feet  6  inches  long,  22  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  high,  was 
dragged  from  the  quarry  at  Elephantine  to  Sais,  a  journey  of 
twenty  days,  and  it  required  the  tugging  of  2000  labourers  for 
three  years  to  accomplish  the  transit  Tradition  asserted  that  a 
sigh  escaped  from  the  architect  on  the  completion  of  the  task ;  but 
even  this  passing  involuntary  tribute  to  the  weakness  of  flesh 
and  blood  was  thought  a  bad  omen,  and  the  chamber  was  cast 
aside.  The  waste  of  human  energy  in  pulling  monster  monoliths 
was  a  remnant  of  the  barbaric  taste  which  mingled  with  the 
civilisation  of  Egypt  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
devised  an  employment  in  which  there  was  less  proportion 
between  the  result  and  the  magnitude  of  the  toiL 

A  square  heap  of  stones  piled  up  to  mark  the  spot  where  a 
body  had  been  buried  was  the  earliest  pyramid.  In  process  of 
time  the  loose  stones  would  be  succeeded  by  the  work  of  the 
professional  builder.  When  Suphis  was  bent  on  erecting  a  regal 
sepulchre,  he  was  content  to  exceed  the  dimensions  of  previous 
memorials  of  the  kind.  The  untutored  idea  of  greatness  is 
greatness  of  size,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  his  tomb 
would  be  kingly  in  the  exact  degree  that  it  was  large.  The 
journeyman  stonemason  alone  is  seen  in  the  structure  ;  the  hand 
of  the  artist  is  nowhere  visible.  Notwithstanding  his  keen 
appreciation  of  Egyptian  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  com- 
pelled to  assign  a  low  rank  to  the  pyramids  when  ^judged  by 
aesthetic  rules.' 

*  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for  beauty  nor  for  use,  but  fcfr 
eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed  every  other  feeling.  In  itself 
nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a  pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or 
square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have 
been  &r  more  imposing,  and  ii  of  sufficient  height — the  mass  being  the 
same — ^might  almost  have  attained  sublimity;  but  a  pyramid  never 
looks  so  lu'ge  as  it  is,  and  not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you  realise 
its  vast  dimensions.    This  is  owing  principally  to  all  its  parts  sloping 
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away  from  the  eye  instead  of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  form  is  so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the 
injuries  of  time  or  force,  and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to 
attain  the  object  for  which  the  pyramids  were  erected.* 

While  there  is  little  that  indicates  a  notion  of  architectural 
design,  the  mechanical  execution  of  plain  masonry  had  already 
attained  to  perfection.  The  external  coating  of  the  great  pyramid, 
which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  ^  of  polished  stone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  care,'  no  longer  exists,*  but  the  passages  and 
chambers  of  the  interior  are  lined  with  slabs  of  polished  granite, 
and  the  joints  are  so  fine  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ghizeh,  believed  to  belong  to  the 
age  of  the  pyramids,  confirms  the  conclusion  that  architecture 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  piers  which  run  down  the  centre  of  the 
principal  chambers,  as  props  to  the  roof  are,  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
*  simple  prisms  of  Syenite  granite,  without  base  or  capital,  and 
support  architraves  as  simple  in  outline  as  themselves.  The 
walls  are  generally  wainscoted  with  immense  slabs  of  alabaster, 
or  of  Syenite  beautifully  polished,  but  with  sloping  joints  and 
uneven  beds.'  The  contemporaneous  tombs  which  surround  the 
pyramids  are  lined  with  coloured  representations  of  scenes  from 
Egyptian  life,  but  the  temple  has  no  trace  of  either  painting  or 
sculpture.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  moulding  to  relieve  the 
pervading  bareness.  Chambers,  piers,  and  architraves  are 
unadorned  rectangles,  without  an  attempt  at  invention.  The 
temple  derives  no  assistance  from  its  size,  for  its  length  does  not 
exceed  100  feet  The  passion  of  the  royal  pyramid  builders  for 
vastness  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  their  tombs. 

The  progress  from  the  early  stone-mason  structures  of  Egypt 
to  its  palmiest  days  of  architecture  can  be  only  imperfectly 
traced,  and  without  lingering  over  what  is  known  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  we  pass  at  once  to  the  great  Pharaonic  period. 
The  five  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  the 
new  dynasty,  B.c.  1820,  to  the  exode  of  the  Jews,  B.c.  1312,  are 
said  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  be  the  culminating  era  of  artistic 
development  with  the  Egyptians.  The  seat  of  empire  was  trans- 
ferred from  Memphis  to  Thebes,  and  the  edifices  proclaim  that 
another  race,  distinct  in  its  mental  tendencies,  had  got  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  regular  forms  have  given  way  to  a  deliberate 
rejection  of  geometrical  precision.    The  gateways  of  the  temples, 

♦  Two  of  the  coping-stones  were  discovered  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  *  buried 
in  the  rubbish  at  ^e  base  of  the  pyramid/  and  their  workmanship  vindicates  the 
account  of  Herodotus. 
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flanked  by  their  pyramidal  towers,  *are  seldom/  says  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  '  in  the  axis  of  the  plan ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the 
angles  frequently  not  right  angles,  and  one  court  succeeding 
another  without  the  least  reference  to  symmetry.'  The  columns 
are  sometimes  unequally  spaced,  and  the  capitals  spring  bom 
their  shafts  at  diflterent  levels.  The  neat  execution  of  the  old 
builders  is  exchanged  for  ^masonry  which  is  frequently  of  the 
rudest  and  clumsiest  kind.'  ^  It  would  long  ago  have  perished,' 
says  Mf.  Fergusson,  ^  but  for  its  massiveness,  and  there  is  in  all 
the  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  care  that  some^ 
times  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  the  grandest  conceptions.'  In 
these  particulars  the  edifices  of  the  Pharaonic  kings  are  inferior 
to  the  buildings  of  their  predecessors.  In  general  splendour  of 
design  they  completely  eclipse  the  more  primitive  structures. 
For  the  prosaic  pyramid  and  bare  rectangle  we  have  vast  poetic 
conceptions  which  appeal  with  overwhelming  power  to  the 
imagination.  Temples  are  approached  by  long  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  and  the  vista  is  terminated  by  the  imposing  pyramidal 
towers  at  the  entrance.  Within  the  walls  court  follows  court, 
and  hall  follows  hall.  The  columns  ranged  row  behind  row, 
*  gradually  fade  into  obscurity,  and  convey  an  idea  of  infinite 
space.'  The  dimensions  both  of  the  whole  and  its  separate  por- 
tions are  on  a  mighty  scale.  The  great  hall  of  the  temple  at 
Kamac  is  340  feet  by  170;  the  central  columns  are  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  66  feet  high ;  the  diameter  of  the  side  columns 
is  9  feet,  and  their  height  42.  The  architect  has  gone  to  the 
vegetable  world  for  the  model  of  his  gigantic  pillars,  which  are 
copied  from  the  reeds  of  the  papyrus  in  bud  or  in  bloom.  The 
Egjrptian  had  none  of  our  English  admiration  for  the  naked 
surface  of  stone.  He  painted  his  temples  inside  and  out,  and 
most  of  the  patterns,  figures,  and  hieroglyphics  are  sculptured  as 
well  as  coloured.  The  gay,  decided  hues  were  rendered  grateful 
by  their  harmony,  and  tempered  the  ponderous  proportions  of 
the  fabric  without  impairing  its  majesty.  The  variety  and  im- 
mensity of  the  plan,  the  prodigious  massiveness  of  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  endless  accumulation  of  decorative  details  appear 
to  be  the  work  of  a  more  than  mortal  race,  and  impress  the 
pigmy  spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime. 

The  plan  of  the  great  hall  at  Kamac,  and  the  section  of  its 
central  portion  will  show  the  arrangement  of  this*part  of  the 
temple,  and  convey  a  notion  of  the  contrivances  by  which  the 
Egyptians  produced  their  grand  effects. 

The  hall  is  what  is  called  hypostyle,  or  has  a  clerestory 
carried   up   upon   the   first   row  of  the   lesser   columns.     The 

openings 
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openings  in  the  raised  sides  lighted  the  grove  of  pillars  to  the 
right  and  the  left  by  an  oblique  light  which,  intense  in  the 
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Plan  of  Hypofityle  Hall  at  Kaniac.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Section  of  central  portion  of  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnac.    Scale  60  ft  to  1  in. 

central  avenue,  was  almost  lost  in  the  distance.     The  files  of 
gigantic  columns  grew  dim  in  the  rear,  their  number  seemed 
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endless,  their  ultimate  boundary  undefined,  and  enormous  as  was 
the  structure,  the  skill  of  the  designer  magnified  it  immensely  to 
the  mind. 

As  the  shape  of  the  lai^e  piers  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  was 
suggested  by  the  papyrus  in  bloom,  it  was  evidently  thought 
that  there  was  a  fitness  in  framing  the  smaller 
piers  on  the  pattern  of  the  papyrus  in  bud.  The 
representation  is  conventional,  but  the  intention 
was  rendered  apparent  by  the  leaflets  at  the 
bottom  of  the  capital  or  the  shaft.  In  the 
earliest  form  of  the  plant-column  several  buds, 
with  their  stalks,  are  tied  in  a  bundle,  as  in 
the  pillar  from  the  rock- cut  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan. 
Hie  bands  which  fastened  the  cluster  together 
were  usually  retained  when  the  column  was 
reduced  to  a  single  enormous  stem,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  bind.  There  are  two  theories 
of  the  manner  in  which  slender  plants  became 
the  archetype  for  mighty  props  diat  exceed  in 
their  dimensions  the  giants  of  the  forest.  Wood 
is  scarce  in  Egypt,  and  some  suppose  that  reeds 
tied  together  were  used  for  posts  in  slight  struc- 
tures, and  were  afterwards  imitated  in  stone. 
Others  maintain  that  since  the  plants  were 
painted  for  ornament  on  the  square  piers  which 
originally  prevailed,  and  were  next  cut  in  relief, 
'  the  decorative  outline  on  the  surface  was  finally 
adopted  for  the  outline  of  the  column  itself. 
Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  existing  examples 
prove  that  the  device  followed  the  usual  architectural  rule,  and 
was  matured  by  degrees. 

*  If,'  says  Herodotus  of  the  Labyrinth  in  Egypt,  '  all  the 
walls  and  other  great  works  of  the  Greeks  could  be  put  together 
in  one  they  would  not  equal  this  either  for  labour  or  expense.  The 
pyramids,  likewise,  surpass  description,  and  are  severally  equal 
to  a  number  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Labyrinth  surpasses  the  pyramids.'  The  army  of  labourers  and 
artisans  who  reared  the  colossal  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
were  beyond  the  resources  of  the  little  States  of  Greece.  Their 
large  temples  are  late  and  exceptional  structures.  In  the 
formation  of  their  style  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  im- 
pressions which  depended  on  size^  and  seek  for  a  substitute 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  smaller  edifices  within  their 
means.  Few  things  in  the  history  of  architecture  are  more 
instructive  than  the  manner  in  which  they  attained  their  end. 

n         T  They 
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They  borrowed  nearly  all  the  fundamental  parts  of  their  system, 
but  went  on  refining  upon  the  originals  until  they  had  distanced 
every  nation  in  artistic  taste  and  skill. 

Among  the  rock-hewn  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  in  Middle  Egypt 
there    is    one    with    a  ,  •- 

portico,  which  J)lainly 
reveals  whence  the 
Greeks  derived  their 
Doric  order.  The 
fluted  columns  would 
naturally  be  educed 
from  the  square  pier. 
The  corners  would  be 
cut  off  when  they  stood  ^ 
in  the  way ;  the  faces 
would  soon  be  multi- 
plied by  repeating  the 
process,  and  when  in  a  polygon  of  many  sides  the  angles  became 
so  obtuse  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  the  grooves  would  be 
ploughed  to  restore  sharpness  to  the  edges,  and  give  brilliancy 
to  the  pillars.  In  the  Beni  Hassan  specimen  the  square  cap  or 
abacus  rests  immediately  on  the  shaft  without  the  interposition 
of  the  moulding  or  echinus  which  enters  into  the  Doric  of  the 
Greeks.  This,  however,  is  present  in  other  Egyptian  ex- 
amples, as  in  a  capital  from  the  southern 
temple  at  Kamac.  The  ligatures  which 
bound  the  water-plants  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  fluted  column  where  they 
have  no  significance,  and  to  complete 
the  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian 
Doric,  they  reappear  in  the  annuli  at 
the  top  of  its  shaft.  The  Greek  architec- 
ture was  homogeneous  in  the  midst  of  its 
varieties,  which  was  due  to  the  harmonis- 
ing tact  of  the  race,  for  the  elements  were 
gleaned  from  different  quarters.  It  is  not 
more  clear  that  the  Doric  came  from 
Egypt  than  that  the  Ionic  order  was  an 
importation  from  Asia.  The  general  con- 
ception of  a  capital  with  volutes  is  seen 
in  the  representation  of  a  pavilion  among 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  brought  from  Khorsabad.  The  double 
tier  of  scrolls  was  rejected  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  lower  half 
alone  was  retained.     They  had  better  guides  than  rude  models 

like 


Capital  in  Temple  at  Kamac. 
From  E.  Falkcner. 
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like  the  Assyrian  bas-relief.     The  graceful  shaft  and  distinctiTe 
flutings,  together  with  the  majority  of  the  characteristic  Ionic 
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PtivilioD  fipom  the  scalptnres  of  Khorsabad.     • 

all    to   be    found  at  Nineveh   or   Persepolis.* 


ornaments,  are 

The  Corinthian  order  was  equally  borrowed. 


The  capital  em- 


*  Among  the  Bcalptares  at  Persepolis  are  representations  of  the  king  on  a  plat- 
fonn,  which  rests  nnon  massiye  posts  at  the  comers.  Belov  the  platform  is  a 
second  floor,  and  below  the  second  there  is  sometimes  a  third.  On  each  of  these 
under-floors  stand  a  line  of  men  who  stretch  from  post  to  post,  and  with  upraised 
hands  tonch  lightly  the  floor  above  their  heads.  This  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ferg:as8oii 
to  have  sogg^ted  the  Caryatides  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  only  used  with  the 
Ionic  order,  and  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  have  been  brought  from  the  East 
with  the  other  Ionic  details.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  rejection  of  the 
usual  sloping  roof  of  the  Greek  temple  m  the  Caryatide  portico  of  the  Erechtheium 
at  Athens,  and  the  adoption  of  a  flat  roo^  which  resembles  the  Persepolitan  plat- 
forms. Architecturally  the  figures  at  Persepolis  do  not  support  the  floor.  They 
are  completely  subordmate  to  the  corner  columns,  and  have  been  carefully  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  appearance  of  the  men  being  the  real  bearing  power.  They  seem 
to  have  been  merely  symbolical,  to  express  that  the  business  of  subjects  was  to  up- 
hold the  throne,  or  the  sculptures  may  have  depicted  the  actual  ceremony  by  which 
honour  was  paid  on  state  occasions  to  the  king.  The  Greeks  improved  upon  the 
primitive  Ionic  with  their  usual  consummate  refinement,  but  they  were  not  infiU- 
lible,  and  when  they  made  their  Caryatides  a  substitute  for  columns  they  dege- 
nerated from  the  Persian  arrangement.  The  notion  of  roofs  being  supported  upon 
human  heads  is  too  unnatural  to  be  agreeable,  and  no  amount  of  merit  in  the  exe- 
cution could  redeem  the  inherent  defect  of  the  conception. 
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ployed  in  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens  is  an  attenuated 
copy  of  one  of  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  Egypt.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  added  a  subdued  and  modified  form  of  the  Ionic 
volute,  and  the  established  Corinthian  order  became  a  com- 
bination of  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  types.  Greece  owed  yet 
further  obligations  to  Egypt.  The  noblest  temples  of  the 
former  were  surrounded  by  columns.  The  grand  temples  of 
the  latter  had  their  columns  within  the  walls  —  in  the  courts 
or  the  halls,— -but  there  were  small  Egyptian   temples   called 

*  Mammeisi^  with  an  external  colonnade,  which  were  the  source- 
of  the  peristylar  temples  of  the  Greeks. 
The  diminutive  size  of  the  original 
may  have  been  the  inducement  at  the 
outset  to  adopt  the  plan.  In  their  roofs 
the  Greeks  departed  from  the  usage 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  neither 
timber  nor  rain,  and  who  covered  in 
their  buildings  with  large  slabs  of 
stone,  which  formed  a  flat  terrace.  A 
sloping  roof  of  wood  was  better  suited 
to  Greece,  where  timber  was  abundant 
and  the  rains  violent.  Hence  the  trian- 
gular pediment  or  gable  of  the  Grecian 
temples ;  the  mutules  beneath  the  Do- 
ric cornice,  which  denoted  the  slope 
and  extremities  of  the  rafters ;  the  tri- 
glyphs  in  the  frieze,  which  represented 
the  ends  of  the  beams  that  stretched 
from  wall  to  wall.  The  entire  entabla- 
ture had  once  been  of  wood,  and  to 
the  last  the  wooden  construction  was*  expressed  in  the 
stone. 

The  Greeks  improved  nearly  everything  they  touched,  but 
they  were  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  humanity  which  makes 
excellence  depend  upon  successive  innovations.  The  earliest 
remnant  of  a  Doric  temple  is  at  Corinth,  and  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  belong  to  about  650  B.C.     *  The  pillars,'  he  says, 

*  are  less  than  four  diameters  in  height,  and  the  architrave, — 
the  only  part  of  the  superstructure  that  now  remains — ^is  pro- 
portionately heavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive 
specimens  of  architecture  existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut 
prototype  at  Beni  Hassan.  As  a  work  of  art  it  fails  from  excess 
of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  the  efforts  of  a  rude  people, 
ignorant  of  their  own  resources,  and  striving  by  the  expression  of 
physical  strength  alone  to  obtain  all  the  objects  of  their  art.' 
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The  most  perfect  structure  in  this,  or  any  style,  was  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  completed  B.C.  438.  There  is  little  extant  to  illustrate 
the  gradual  advances  from  the  clumsy  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
masterpiece  at  Athens,  where  solidity  preponderates  without 
the  destruction  of  grace.  The  Egyptian  temples  were  the  em- 
bodiment of  power,  but  of  power  which  retained  much  that  was 
crude  and  uncouth.  The  Greek  temples  are  not  the  embodiment 
of  physical  might,  but  of  intellectual  beauty. 

Sculpture  and  painting  were  blended  with  architecture  in  the 
Parthenon,  and  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  design.     Not- 
withstanding the  lavish  employment  of  sculpture  on  and  around 
their  buildings  the  Egyptians  improved  little  upon  their  early 
attempts.     Their  bas-reliefs  are  remarkable  for  an  utter  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  composition  and  perspective.     The  figures  are 
almost  always  represented  in  profile,  and  the  entire  eye  is  given, 
though  only  half  is  visible  in  nature.     Portions  of  the  body 
which  would  be  seen  on  a  side  view  are  often  omitted,  and  parts 
which  would  only  be  seen  in  front  are  introduced.     The  human 
form  is  traced  by  a  few  rigid  lines,  and  the  artist  never  aspired 
to  copy  the  markings  and  undulations  of  bones  and  muscles. 
The  uniform  countenances  all  exhibit  the  same  impassive  stillness, 
and  neither  pain  nor  passion  disturbs   the  calm  which  reigns 
supreme.     The  limbs  do  not  fare  much  better  than  the  face. 
They  are  constantly  inactive  when  in  action,  and  appear  to  be 
destitute  of  strength  or  motion.     With  these  glaring  defects  the 
sculptures  have  signal  merits.  The  movement  in  some  of  the  figures 
is  admirably  rendered.    The  national  type  is  depicted  in  the  coun- 
tenances, devoid  as  they  usually  are  of  a  separate  individuality, 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  says  of  the  animals  that  the  ^  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  each  species  is  seized  with  a  power  of  generalisation 
seldom  if  ever  surpassed.'    The  colossal  statues  have  the  faults  of 
the  bas-reliefs.     They  only  aim  to  indicate  the  human  shape  in 
the  mass,  and  are  deficient  in  details,  exactness,  and  animation, 
but   they  possess,   in   compensation,  a   majestic   repose  which 
speaks  to  the  feelings  with  much  greater  force  than   myriads 
of  works  produced  in  an  advanced  state  of  art.     The  Assyrians 
strove  to  imitate  nature  more  closely  than  the  Egyptians,    Their 
genius,    nevertheless,  was   inferior,   and   the   unideal,    plebeian 
Assyrian  sculptures  have  the  stamp  of  lower  and  coarser  minds, 
of  a  people  whose  conceptions  wer6  less  exalted  and  their  tastes 
less  pure.     The  Greek  was  the  scholar  both  of  the  As^rrian  and 
the  Egyptian,  and  when  he  had  soared  high  above  his  teachers 
the  one  conspicuous  element  which  he  retained  from  his  early 
instructors  in  sculpture  was  his  partiality  for  the  solemn  dignified 
calm  expressed  in  the  statues  of  Egypt 
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There  is  indubitable  evidence  that  the  Greeks,  like  the 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  enriched  their  architecture  with  colour, 
but  the  extent  to  which  they  used  it  is  a  subject  of  conjecture 
and  controversy.  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  that  it  was  applied  to 
all  those  parts  of  the  Parthenon  which  from  form  or  position 
were  protected  from  the  rain,  and  that  the  portions  exposed 
to  the  weather  were  kept  plain.  He  thinks  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  painted,  and  that  on  the 
exterior  it  was  customary  to  relieve  the  sculptures  in  the  pediment 
and  on  the  frieze  by  highly-coloured  back-grounds,  as  well  as  to 
paint  the  sculptures  themselves.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  brush 
was  employed  to  adorn  the  work  of  the  chisel  on  the  echinus  or 
moulding  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  walls  beneath  the  colonnade 
were  covered  throughout  with  pictures  illustrative  of  the  divinity 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  The  face  of  the  architrave 
he  supposes  to  have  been  left  bare,  or  merely  ornamented  with 
metal  shields  or  inscriptions,  and  the  shafts  of  the  columns  to 
have  been  slightly  stained  at  most,  to  tone  down  the  glare  of  the 
white  Pentelic  marble.  The  whole  of  the  Parthenon  was  con- 
structed of  this  fine  material,  which  the  Greek  valued  for  its 
durability,  and  for  the  texture  which  lent  itself  to  delicacy  of 
finish.  His  taste  was  too  artistic  and  complete  to  allow  him 
to  indulge  in  the  vulgar  pride  of  parading  the  marble  when  he 
could  heighten  its  effect  by  coating  the  surface.  The  prejudice 
against  the  system  is  produced  by  the  false  ideas  derived  from 
modem  house-painting,  and  the  impossibility  of  extemporising 
in  imagination  the  subtle  beauties  devised  by  ages  of  transcendent 
genius.  The  Greeks  did  not  reach  the  goal  at  a  bound.  They 
took  generations  to  mature  their  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
their  skill  in  painting  did  not  advance  in  a  more  rapid  ratio. 
When  it  reached  its  acme  their  refinement  upon  Egyptian  colour 
would  not  have  fallen  behind  their  refinement  in  the  sister  arts, 
and  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  final  achievement  was  superb. 
The  severity  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  forbid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  creators  of  such  intellectual  and  consummate 
designs  could  have  straightway  deformed  them  with  barbaric 
tawdriness. 

The  Greek  architecture  is  inferior  to  the  Gothic  in  grandeur. 
Its  few  and  simple  parts,  its  low  proportions  and  horizontal  lines 
cannot  compete  with  the  lofty  aisles,  the  long  perspective,  the 
multiplicity  of  arches,  windows,  and  tracery,  which,  in  a 
mediaeval  cathedral,  lift  up  the  mind  to  heaven.  But  for  the 
perfection  which  it  reached  within  its  own  sphere  the  Greek 
temple  stands  alone.  There  is  nowhere  a  Gothic  building  which 
a  skilful  architect  could  not  improve.     The  Parthenon  appears 

^    faultless 
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faultless  both  in  execution  and  design.  The  attempts  to  imitate 
it  in  modem  times  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  glory.  The 
matchless  sculptures  cannot  be  reproduced,  and  the  very  aspect 
of  temple-painting  in  its  supremacy  has  vanished  past  recall. 
If  painting  and  sculpture  could  be  rivalled,  half  their  beauties 
MTOuld  be  lost  without  the  transparent  atmosphere  and  glowing 
sun  of  Greece.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  the  exterior 
paintings  are  only  suited  for  a  brilliant  and  cloudless  climate, 
where  diey  are  relieved  against  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  The 
foreigner  can  bring  away  little  beyond  the  architectural  forms, 
and,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  denuded  and  often 
sombre  copy  must  not  be  accepted  for  a  representation  of  the 
chaste  but  festal  combination  of  arts  which  cheered  Athenian 
eyes.  Styles  can  seldom  be  transplanted  in  their  integrity.  It  is 
in  remodelling  them  to  suit  our  purposes  that  we  learn  to  compete 
with  them,  and  attain  to  merits  as  excellent  though  not  the 
same. 

*  It  was  with  imperial  Rome,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  *  that  the 
ancient  world  perished ;  it  was  in  her  dominions  that  the  new 
and  Christian  world  was  bom.  To  Rome  all  previous  histo^ 
tends ;  from  Rome  all  modem  history  springs.'  What  is  true  of 
her  general  history  is  true  of  her  architecture.  She  appropriated 
the  dissimilar  styles  of  the  nations  around  her,  and  from  her,  as 
a  central  point,  have  proceeded,  with  trifling  exceptions,  all  the 
subsequent  styles  of  Europe.  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Renaissance, 
and  their  derivatives,  own  Rome  for  their  parent,  and  to  be 
properly  understood  must  be  traced  back  to  her.  Her  destiny, 
in  this  respect,  is  singular,  for  the  Romans  were  not  an  artistic 
people.  They  found  the  Etruscans  settled  in  Italy,  and  many 
great  works  were  executed  while  they  were  under  the  dominion 
of  Etruscan  kings.  The  kings  were  expelled,  and  in  the  five 
centuries  of  the  republic  which  succeeded  there  is  not,  says 
Mr.  Fergusson,  '  a  tradition  of  a  monument  worthy  of  the  city  of 
a  tenth  part  of  its  power  and  magnitude.'  There  can  hardly 
be  more  conclusive  evidence  that  architecture  was  not  a  spon- 
taneous product  of  the  soil.  With  the  Empire  building  revived, 
and  Augustus  could  boast  that  he  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it 
marble.  Splendid  edifices  became  a  necessary  appurtenance 
to  the  dazzling  display  of  imperial  pomp.  The  aptitude  of  the 
nation  for  war  and  government,  which  rendered  enormous 
territories  tributary  to  the  conqueror,  supplied  a  prodigality  of 
hands  and  means.  They  were  used  without  stint.  ^  It  seems,' 
says  Mr.  Fergusson,  ^  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that  during  the 
three  centuries  of  die  Empire  more  and  larger  buildings  were 
erected  in  Rome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  erected  in 

^         T      a  like 
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a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world.'  The  combination  of  variety, 
massiveness,  and  size,  was  unique.  The  monumental  structures 
of  Egypt  were  tombs  and  temples.  Those  of  Greece  were 
temples  alone.  The  remaining  edifices  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
were  slight  in  comparison,  and  have  almost  entirely  perished. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  reared  gigantic  buildings  of  every 
kind,  and,  in  addition  to  temples  and  tombs,  Mr.  Fergusson 
enumerates  'theatres,  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  triumphal 
arches,  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  as  all 
equally  objects  of  architectural  skill.'  In  their  attempts  to  satisfy 
these  diversified  requirements  the  designers  struck  out  noble  and 
fertile  ideas,  but  their  finest  efforts  were  marred  by  incongruous 
admixtures  ihot  showed  the  incurable  obtuseness  of  their  aesthetic 
perceptions.  Their  genius  was  much  more  practical  than  artistic, 
and  they  shone  less  in  the  decorative  than  in  the  utilitarian  and 
constructive  portion  of  their  buildings.  'The  Romans,'  said 
Strabo^  *have  surpassed  the  Greeks  by  attending  to  what  they 
neglected,  such  as  the  making  of  roads  and  aqueducts,  and  sewers 
capable  of  conveying  the  whole  drainage  of  the  city  into  the 
Tiber.'  He  lauds  the  hills  levelled  and  hollows  filled  up,  till 
waggons  could  draw  along  the  level  track  a  load  su£5cient  for 
a  vessel.  He  vaunts  the  sewers,  which  were  sometimes  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  hay-cart,  and  the  aqueducts 
like  rivers  that  furnished  a  never-failing  fountain  to  the  houses. 
The  Romans  were  here  in  their  proper  domain,  and  when  they 
contrived  structures  of  a  strictly  architectural  kind,  it  was  still 
the  science  of  the  builder  which  usually  predominated  over  the 
taste  of  the  artist  They  were  so  unfortunate,  in  truth,  in  their 
intended  adornments  that  they  constantly  violated  taste  and 
science  together. 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Colosseum,  which  dates  between 
A.D.  70  and  a.b.  80,  may  be  adduced  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture.  It  is  an  ellipse^  of  which  the 
greatest  diameter  is  620  feet  and  the  lesser  513,  or,  what 
will  give  a  more  precise  idea  of  its  size  to  many,  it  covers 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  The  arena  in  the  centre  for  the 
beasts  and  combatants  was  287  feet  by  180,  and  there  was  then 
space  left  on  the  surrounding  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  40,000  spectators,  allotting  5  square  feet  to  each  person. 
This,  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  is  the  allowance  in  modem  places  of 
amusement,  and  even  6  square  feet  is  found  necessary  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  height  of  the  elevation  was  157  feet,  and 
the  only  roof  was  a  moveable  awning.  Apart  from  the  shape, 
size,  and  solidity,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  imposing,  the  build- 
ing was  an  unequal  medley  of  jarring  styles.     The  prominent 

^       feature 
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feature  in  the  works  of  the  Etruscans  was  the  arch.     They 
the  first  instructors  of  the  Romans,  who  had  become  imbued  with 
the  Etruscan  system  long  before  they  strove  to  naturalize  die  archi- 
tecture of  Greece.    The  elevation  of  the  Colosseum  is  accordingly 
Etruscan  in  its  essential  parts,  and  three  storeys  of  arches  aie 
reared  one  upon  the  other.     A  fourth  storey  unarched,  and  loftier 
than  the  rest^  is  placed  above  them,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the 
most  untutored  eyes  could  tolerate  the  top-heaviness  produced  by 
its  disproportionate  height,  and  by  the  solid  wall  piled  over  the 
voids,     llie  edifice  would  have  been  structurally  complete  with 
the  arches  alone ;   but  the  Romans  were  ambitious  of  joining 
Grecian  to  Etruscan  design,  and  securing  the  beauties  of  hoth. 
This  was  impossible  without  extensive  modifications,  for  the  two 
architectures  proceeded  upon  irreconcileable  principles.      The 
supports  of  a  building  cannot  fitly  consist  of  arches  conjoined 
with  columns  bearing  a  lintel  of  stone ;  for  if  the  arch  upheld 
the  wall  above  the  openings  the  lintel  became  superfluous.     The 
Romans  did  not  trouble   themselves   to    select    and    vary    the 
portions  which   were  capable  of  being   blended   into  an  har- 
monious  scheme.      They  took  the   Grecian   columns   and    en- 
tablature in  the  lump,  and  stuck  them  upon  the  face  of  their 
arched  elevation.      The  piers  between  the  arches  of  the  Colos- 
seum havie  three-quarter  columns  attached  to  them,  and  upon 
the  capitals  of  the   columns  rests  an  entablature  that  divides 
each  tier  of  arches  from  the  tier  above.     The  whole  was  an  un- 
meaning and  ill-contrived  excrescence.     The  entablature  of  the 
Greek  temple  carried  the  roo^  and  the  object  of  its  crowning 
overhanging  cornice  was  to  throw  o^  the  rain.     The  entablatures 
of  the  Colosseum  had  ceased  to  have  a  structural  purpose,  and  the 
absurdity  was  committed  of  inserting  members  suggesdve  of  a 
roof  into  the  middle  of  a  walL    If  the  arrangement  had  been  appro- 
priate, the  false  proportions  would  yet  have  presented  a  painful 
contrast   to  the  Grecian  model.      The  width   from  column  to 
column  was  too  great  for  an  architrave  of  stone,  and  the  project- 
ing mass  looks  insufficiently  propped.      The  character  of  the 
Greek  temple  was  strength  and  repose,  the  character  of  the  poor 
imitation  appended  to  the  Colosseum  is  weakness  and  instability. 
Bad  in  themselves,  the  entablatures  are  injurious  to  the  fine  efiect 
of  the  storied  arches.     Mr.  Fergusson  dwells  on  the  apparent 
increase  of  height  or  length  which  is  gained  by  dividing  a  given 
space  into  compartments.     The  nave  of  the  mediaeval  cathedral 
looked  loftier  because  it  was  separated  into  ground-storey,  trifo- 
rium,  and  clerestory,  and  longer  because  the  arches  of  its  aisles 
were  repeated  again  and  again.     The  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  are  dwarfed  by  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  principle. 

The 
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The  ^eat  nave  consists  of  but  four  bays,  and  it  is  not,  says 
Mr.  Fergusson,  too  much  to  assert  that  if  the  church  had  been 
planned  by  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  it  would  have  seemed  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger 
than  at  present  So,  he  remarks,  that  the  apparent  size  of  the 
Ck)losseum  would  have  been  nearly  one-half  less  if  the  exterior 
had  been  formed  by  a  single  storey,  and  each  arch  had  been  the 
lieight  of  the  entire  edifice,  and  the  span  of  Your  of  the  arches 
which  were  actually  employed.  It  is,  he  points  out,  the  line  of 
arch  beyond  arch  in  its  horizontal  circumference,  and  of  arch 
upon  arch  in  its  vertical  elevation,  which  lead  on  the  mind  and 
invest  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  with  its  air  of  grandeur.  The 
entablatures  diminish  the  impression.  Their  broad  shelves  in- 
terrupt the  upward  view  and  take  from  the  seeming  loftiness  of 
the  structure.  The  architect  had  but  an  imperfect  appreciation 
of  what  was  best  in  his  own  design,  and  the  similar  incongruities 
which  prevail  throughout  the  buildings  of  the  Romans  is  absolute 
proof  mat  the  failing  was  national.  They  were  always  putting 
together  heterogeneous  elements,  and  were  insensible  to  the  vices 
of  the  discordant  composition.  Their  colossal  works  are  more 
striking  in  ruin  than  wnen  seen  in  their  integrity.  Devastation 
and  decay  have  softened  the  harsher  features  of  the  Colosseum, 
and  the  imagination  fills  up  the  blanks  with  visions  of  mag- 
nificence which  the  complete  amphitheatre  would  have  gone  far 
to  destroy. 

Mr.  Pugin  drew  a  happy  distinction  between  constructed  orna- 
ment and  ornamented  construction.  The  Grecian  temple  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  second.  The  colunms  and  the  entablature, 
though  rendered  exquisite  by  form,  sculpture,  and  painting,  were 
not  die  less  the  very  substance  of  the  fabric,  and  to  remove  them 
would  be  to  pull  down  the  temple  itself.  The  columns  and  en- 
tablature of  die  Colosseum  are  an  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
constructed  ornament.  They  were  erected  for  show,  and  might 
have  been  stripped  from  the  face  of  the  wall  without  affecting  its 
stability.  As  mere  decoration  they  are  too  massive,  and  to  be 
justified  they  should  either  have  been  mechanically  essential, 
or  the  outward  indication  of  the  true  structural  plan.  The 
one  merit  which  the  entablatures  of  the  Colosseum  possess — that 
they  stretch  round  the  building,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  ^  in 
long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvature ' — ^would  have 
been  preserved  without  the  accompanying  defects  if  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice  had  been  remodelled  to  suit  their  new  appli- 
cation. Immediately  within  the  external  wall  of  the  amphitheatre 
were  storeys  of  corridors,  with  staircases  leading  to  those  above, 
that  the  throng  of  people  might  have  easy  access  at  different  levels 
to  the  long  slope  of  benches.     The  storeys  inside  w^e  rightly 
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marked  on  the  exterior,  which  should  always  be  in  keeping  with 
the  internal  arrangement,  and  for  this  purpose  the  entablatares 
should  have  been  reduced  to  string-courses.  The  columns  should 
have  been  omitted.  The  piers  did  the  duty,  and  the  suitable 
decoration  was  not  an  extraneous  column  but  an  ornamented 
pier.  Fitness  was  by  no  means  the  aim  of  the  architect  As  the 
Greek  orders  were  famed  for  beauty,  he  was  the  slave  of  the  idea 
that  they  must  be  beautiful  when  attached  to  his  Etruscan  shelL 

The  Romans  applied  their  curvilinear  forms  to  roofing  in 
masonry,  and  became  bold  constructors  of  the  dome.      Their 
principal  temples  were  the  rectangular  temples  of  Greece,  varied 
more  or  less  in  details ;  but,  as  some  of  the  Etruscan  temples 
were  round,  the  Romans  likewise  used  the  circular  form,  which 
culminated  in  the  Pantheon.     The  body  of  the  building  and  the 
portico  are  of  di£ferent  dates.     An  inscription  on  the  frieze  of 
the  portico  states  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  third 
Consulship,  or  B.C.  27,  and  below  thb  is  a  second  inscription, 
which   records  that  the  edifice  was  restored  by  the  Emperors 
Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  when  it  was  decayed  by  age. 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  satisfied  from  the  evidence  of  style  that  the 
restoration  was  a  reconstruction,  that  the  portico  alone  is  of  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  rotunda  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  between  the  accession  of  Severus,  A.B.  193,  and  the  death  of 
Caracalla,  A.D.  217.     The  Pantheon  illustrates  an  increasing  ten- 
dency of  Roman  architecture.     The  temple  of  the  Egyptians, 
distinct  from  its  avenues  of  Sphinxes  and  its  colossal  statues,  was 
calculated  rathef  for  inside  than  outside  effect     The  exterior 
was  simple,  and  appealed  to  the  eye  by  its  surface  decorations 
more  than  by  architectural  design.    The  relative  merits  of  inside 
and  out  were  reversed  by  the  Greeks,  and  their  interiors  could 
not  compare  with  their  elevations.     The  Romans  showed  a  dis- 
position to  revert  to  the  earlier  plan,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks- 
that  in  many  of  their  later  buildings  the  adornments  were  chiefly 
within.     In  spite  of  the  monumental  character  of  the  Pantheon^ 
its  external  diameter  of  183  feet  8  inches,  and  its  height  of  108^ 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  dome,  the  elevation  is  plain  to  baldness. 
Tie  rotunda  is  merely  girt  by  a  first,  second,  and  third  cornice, 
which  divide  the  bare  and  windowless  wall  into  belts  or  storeys.. 
The  rectangular  Corinthian  portico  is  said  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
^to  be  the  finest  which  Rome  exhibits.'     It  is  103  feet  wide, 
and  the  sixteen  columns,  47  feet  high,  have  their  shafts  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  granite.     This  appendage,  beautiful  in  itself^ 
does  not  assimilate  with  the  central  building,  and,  instead  of 
relieving  the  nakedness,  renders  it  more  conspicuous  by  contrast. 
There   is  no   attempt  at   amalgamation.     The  cornice  of  the 
portico  is  not  joined  to  any  of  the  cornices  of  the  rotunda,  but 
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dies  into  the  wall  at  a  difierent  level,  as  if  the  object  had  been  to 
destroy  every  semblance  of  unity.  Neither  are  tibe  parts  in  pro- 
portion. The  circular  mass  overpowers  the  portico,  which  is 
altogether  a  patch.  The  whole  elevation  is  thoroughly  Roman. 
There  iis  a  grand  idea  so  crudely  worked  out  that  the  temple  has 
the  aspect  of  a  first  rough  sketch  before  the  architect  had  made 
any  effort  to  clothe  it  with  dignity  and  grace. 

The  inside  of  the  Pantheon  far  surpasses  the  exterior.     The 
span  of  the  hemispherical  dome  is  145  feet  6  inches,  which  is  a 
few  feet  more  than  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  and  its  height  is 
147  feet     The  top  is  not  closed,  but  has  a  circular  opening 
28  feet  6  inches  in  diameter ;  and  this  lofty  central  void,  looking 
up  to  the  sky,  is  the  single  means  by  which  light  is  admitted^ 
Between  the  ribs  of  the  dome  are  tiers  of  sunk  panels,  of  which  the 
largest  are  12  feet  square,  and  these  hollows  answer  the  double 
end  of  adorning  the  roof,  and  diminishing  its  weight     Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  ranks  the  interior  among  the  sublimest  inside  views  in 
the  world ;   and  adds,  that  *  the  one  great  eye  opening  upon 
heaven  is  by  far  the  noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building 
to  be  found  in  Europe.'     The  sublimity  would  have  been  much 
increased  but  for  the  old  delusion  of  the  Roman  architect  that 
tlie  best  decoration  for  the  shell  was  to  line  it  with  columns  and 
entablatures.     The  cixistruction  of  the  cylinder  or  drum  which 
supports  the  dome  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcut.     There  are 
sixteen  huge  piers,  which  are 
coupled   on  the  inner  circum- 
ference, with  only  a  niche  on 
the  face  to  mark  the  division. 
The  double  piers  are  alternated 
within  the  building  by  oblong 
or    semicircular    recesses,    and 
these  have  arched  heads  which 
transmit    the   pressure    of   the 
dome  to  the  adjoining  blocks 
of  wall.     The  mechanical  ex- 
pedients for  securing  strength 
without  waste  of  material  are 
good,  but  they  are  masked  and 
falsified     by    the     decoration. 
The  columns  and  pilasters  that 
stand  round  the  drum  bear  an 
entablature  which  crosses  piers 

and  recesses  in  the  middle,  and    ^,,^^,^j^,.  Scale  loo  a  to  i  m. 
obscures  the  plan.     Above  the 

entablature  is  a  storey  of  panels  to  carry  on  the  disguise,  and 
this  is  crowned  by  a  second  cornice  at  the  springing  of  the . 

2  H  2  r"^^.  dome. 
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dome.  The  anomaly  of  introducing  into  a  covered  interior  two 
rows  of  a  contrivance  for  throwing  oflF  water  from  the  wall  is 
the  smallest  defect  of  the  design.  The  immense  dome  appears 
to  crush  the  drum ;  and  the  entablature  —  which,  in  fact,  has 
little  work  to  perform — seems  inadequate  to  support  its  share 
of  the  superstructure.  If  the  actual  mechanism  had  been  dis- 
played ;  if  the  vast  blocks  of  masonry  which  divide  the  recesses 
had  been  shown  in  their  unbroken  solidity,  without  being  cut  up 
and  concealed  by  an  incongruous  coating ;  if  the  dome  had  been 
seen  to  rest  upon  the  broad  and  deep  vertical  props,  without  the 
deceptive  suggestion  that  it  was  upborne  by  the  horizontal  en- 
tablature, the  cylinder  would  have  looked  fully  equal  to  its 
office,  and  the  massive  piers  would  have  been  fit  companions  to 
the  roof  they  sustain.  The  true  construction  was  well  adapted 
for  architectural  effect,  and  it  was  a  strange  obliquity  of  taste  to 
hide  it  under  a  comparatively  feeble  frontage  of  unmeaning 
ornament.  The  real  and  apparent  construction  are  identical  in 
the  dome,  and  its  solid  simplicity  shames  the  superficial  delusive 
casing  on  the  drum  below. 

A  commoner  form  of  roofing  than  the  dome  was  the  vault, 
which  is  one  of  the  especial  distinctions  of  Roman  architecture. 
A  cylindrical  vault  was  an  extension  of  the  semicircular  arch, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  last  involved  the  first.  If  a  secure  arch 
could  be  built  which  measured  three  feet  from  front  to  rear, 
it  was  obvious  that  a  second  length  of  three  feet  could  be  added,  ' 
and  that  this  repetition  might  go  on  without  end.  Six  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era  Rome  possessed  in  its  cloaca 
maxima,  or  great  sewer,  a  subterranean  vault  of  the  most  durable 
construction.  It  was  about  14  feet  in  diameter,  which  would 
have  covered  a  narrow  room,  but  was  useless  for  spanning  the 
great  public  buildings  of  the  Romans.  By  degrees  they  took 
courage,  and  acquired  the  art  of  bridging  over  enormous  spaces 
from  the  tops  of  lofty  walls.  In  their  partiality  for  the  plan  they 
sometimes  substituted  it  for  the  time-hallowed  Greek  wooden 
roof  of  their  temples.  There  is  an  instance  in  a  ruin  at  Nimes. 
The  temple  was  mbdified  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  vault. 
The  exterior  is  without  columns  except  in  the  portico.  A  couple 
of  longitudinal  walls  inside  divide  the  area  into  three  breadths. 
The  central  aisle,  which  is  the  loftiest,  and  27  feet  wide, 
carries  a  ribbed  cylindrical  or  tunnel  vault,  which  runs  from 
end  to  end.  The  side  aisles  have  similar  but  smaller  tunnels, 
of  7}  feet  diameter,  and  these  abut  on  the  partition  walls 
against  the  spring  of  the  middle  vault,  counterbalance  its  thrust 
in  part,  and  link  the  strain  to  the  substantial  wall  of  the  exterior. 
The  method  was  correct,  but  almost  self-evident,  and  had  a 
drawback  which  rendered  it  inapplicable  to  edifices  of  great 
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dimensions.  If  the  smaller  vaults  were  to  abut  directly  against 
the  central  vault  and  resist  its  thrust,  the  walls  of  the  nave  could 
not  be  carried  up  to  form  a  clerestory,  and  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing would  be  insufficiently  lighted.  The  Romans  set  to  work 
to  conquer  the  difficulty  in  their  gigantic  basilicas  and  baths, 
and  met  with  brilliant  success.  The  basilica  of  Mazentius, 
which  dates  between  A.i>.  306  and  312,  will  furnish  an  idea  of 
their  systeni  in  its  zenith. 

The  basilica  was  at  once  a  court  of  justice  and  an  exchange. 
A  portico  in  the  Maxentian  example  ran  along  the  whole  of  one 


Plan  of  Basilica  of  Mazcntiua.    Scale  100  ft  to  lln. 

end,  and  there  was  a  second  portico  on  one  of  the  sides.  In  each 
of  the  opposite  walls  was  a  semicircular  projection  or  apse,  which 
faced  the  principal  entrances  and  was  far  more  effective  than  a 
common  square  termination.  There  was  a  platform  at  the  back 
of  the  apse  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  raised  circumference  was  the  chair  of  die  magis- 
trate, who  was  separated  by  the  recess  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  dealers  and  gossips.  The  steps  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left  were  occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  a  cause.  An  altar 
stood  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  here  sacrifices  were  performed  as 
a  prelude  to  public  business  of  importance.  The  edifice  was  on 
a  scale  of  imperial  magnificence,  and  the  area,  roofed  in  a  single 
span,  was  enormous.     The  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  34  feet 
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wide,  while  the  central  vault  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentiua  stretdies 
across  no  less  a  space  than  83  feet  The  architect  proceeded  with 
well-considered  science.  His  side  aisles  each  consist  of  three 
compartments,  which  he  covered  with  three  cylindrical  vaults. 
The  mouths  of  the  tunnels  were  turned  to  the  middle  aisle^  and 
the  dark  transverse  divisions  on  the  plan  show  the  walls  upon 
which  the  vaults  were  built  The  intervals  in  the  divisions  were 
arched  openings  in  the  wall,  and  allowed  the  concourse  to  move 
freely  from  compartment  to  compartment  without  the  necessity 
of  passing  into  the  body  of  the  basilica.  The  side  vaults  do 
not,  as  in  the  temple  at  Nimes,  run  parallel  with  the  central 
aisle,  but  they  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  it,  instead  of  forming 
an  uninterrupted  longitudinal  abutment  to  the  large  middfe 
vault  The  Roman  had  hit  upon  a  new  device.  The  main 
hall  of  the  basilica  was  120  feet  high,  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
says  is  less  than  the  nave  of  some  French  and  German  cathe- 
drals, but  is  not  equalled  by  any  cathedral  in  England.  As 
with  the  cathedral  nave,  the  centre  rose  above  the  aisles.  The 
arches  of  the  windows  in  the  clerestory  sprung  from  lofty  Co- 
rinthian columns  that  stood  upon  the  floor  with  their  backs  against 
the  partitions  of  the  lateral  compartments.  From  these  upper 
arches  proceeded  cylindrical  vaults,  as  if  to  cross  the  hall  in  the 
direction  of  its  breadth ;  but  similar  vaults  were  thrown  from 
column  to  column  at  the  ends,  as  if  to  go  down  the  hall  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  longitudinal  vault  was  thus  inter- 
sected by  the  transverse  vaults,  and  the  junction  produced  the 
diagonal  curves  on  the  roof,  which  are  marked  by  straight  lines 
on  the  plan.  The  footing  of  the  arches  was  confined  to  eight 
small  iMises,  and  the  oblique  thrusts  were  concentrated  upon  the 
side-aisle  partitions,  which  acted  the  part  of  deep  buttresses. 
The  problem  was  solved  of  roofing  vast  rectangular  spaces  with 
concrete,  brick,  or  stone,  without  requiring  a  continuous  wall  on 
which  to  found  the  sides  of  the  vault  The  backs  of  the  lateral 
compartments  and  the  corresponding  intervals  in  the  clerestory 
had  nothing  to  sustain.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  elevation  could 
be  devoted  to  windows,  as  was  done  by  the  Gothic  architects, 
who  seized  on  the  principle  and  turned  it  to  splendid  account 
The  very  columns  at  last  are  consistently  used.  They  are  made 
supports  to  the  clerestory  arches,  seem  to  the  eye  to  uphold  the 
vaults,  and  have  a  real  but  subordinate  share  in  the  work.  The 
horizontal  entablature  is  not  carried  from  column  to  column,  but  is 
only  retained  upon  the  top  of  the  capital,  where  it  has  the  ridicu- 
lous look  of  one  capital  on  another.  The  difficulty  of  freeing 
architecture  from  traditional  trammels  is  attested  by  too  many 
instances  to  permit  us  to  wonder  that  this  senseless  disfiguring 
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Temnant  should  have  been  kept.  The  repetition  of  arches,  which 
^ve  majesty  and  apparent  size  to  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum, 
"veas  not  adopted  in  the  vaulted  basilicas,  and  the  fewness  and 
largeness  of  their  parts  are  said  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  be  their 
chief  defect  In  the  noble  fabric  of  Maxentius  a  length  exceeding 
250  feet  is  spanned  by  three  arches,  with  a  diameter  of  72  feet 
each.  Not  only  is  there  no  succession  of  objects  to  give  distance 
to  the  view,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  building  are  reveiialed  in 
every  direction,  and  we  have  staring  wall  in  place  of  the  vistas, 
the  intricacy  and  half-concealed  outlines  whicn  beguile  the  ima- 
gination in  Egyptian  temples  and  Gothic  cathedrsJs.  Even  the 
massive  construction  fails  to  tell  with  such  wide-set  piers  and 
arches.     It  has  more  of  heaviness  than  grandeur. 

The  Maxentian  basilica  was  hardly  completed  when  Constan- 
tine,  about  A.D.  330,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium. 
Rome  was  stocked  with  public  edifices.     The  new  capital  was 
poorly  supplied,  and  the  architects  and  artificers  went  off  to  the 
favoured  city  where  their  services  were  required.     Their  earliest 
^orks  have  been  swept  away,  and  there  is  a  gap  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  architecture  at  Constantinople  till  we  come  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  a.d,  527.     A  few  years  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  he  commenced  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Sophia.    There 
we  find  that  another  great  step  had  been  gained,  and  the  imiovation 
belonged  to  the  same  department  widi  all  the  other  contributions 
of  the  Romans  to  the  builder's  art    A  cylinder,  like  the  Pantheon, 
would  not  compose  well  with  accessory  parts.     There  were  no 
-fiat  faces  for  the  adjuncts,  and,  unless  it  could  be  hung  upon  a 
polygon,  the  dome  would  not  enter  with  advantage  into  a  complex 
plan.     In  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro,  which  belongs  to 
about  A.D.  300,  the  easy  course  was  adopted  of  circumscribing 
an  octagon  about  the  drum,  and  filling  in  the  angles  with  solid 
wall.     Subtler  expedients  were  tried,  but  they  were  distanced  by 
the  famous  device  in  the  church  of  Justinian.     The  well  of  the 
great  dome  is  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  open  arches 
with  piers  at  the  corners.     The  cylindrical  base  is  formed  aloft, 
at  the  top  of  the  well,  by  curvilinear  triangles,  called  pendentives, 
which  are  built,  with  their  summits  downwards,  into  the  upper 
angles  of  the  square,  and  convert  it  into  a  circle.     Upon  diese 
jutting  foundations  is  laid  a  dome,  which  equals  in  diameter  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.     The  Byzantine  style  had  its  peculiarities  of 
design  and  decoration,  but  its  one  important  constructive  novelty 
was  the  overhanging  base  or  pendentives,  which  poised  its  domes 
as  it  were  in  air.     A  contemporary  writer  records  the  exulting 
language  of  Justinian  at  the  completion  of  his  churcL     '  Glory 
be  to  God,'  he  exclaimed,  *  who   hath  thought  me  worthy  to 
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accomplish  so  great  a  work ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon.* 

*  Yet  how  dull,'  says  Gibbon,  *  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant 
is  the  labour,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  formation  of  the  vilest 
insect  that  crawls  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple.' 

The  contributions  of  the  Roman  to  architecture  are  well 
defined,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  bequeathed  a  mag- 
nificent legacy  to  his  successors.  The  Greek  was  a  pure  artist. 
In  construction  he  discovered  nothing,  and  was  content  with  the 
primitive  plan  of  a  cross-bar  laid  uppn  upright  posts  for  his 
elevation,  and  a  triangle  for  his  roof.  The  Roman,  on  the 
contrary,  was  an  indifferent  artist,  but  he  was  a  first-rate  con- 
structor. His  region  was  the  arch,  the  dome,  and  the  vault ;  and 
he  used  them  with  a  rare  originality  and  power.  His  domes 
and  intersecting  vaults  were  glorious  feats  of  mechanic  skill,  and 
there  is  little  in  the  constructive  marvels  of  the  mediaeval 
builders  which  was  not  either  actually  anticipated  by  the 
Romans,  or  was  an  easy  deduction  from  the  principles  they  had 
established.  Their  architecture  was  immeasurably  more  prolific 
of  results  than  the  architecture  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  per- 
fected a  single,  rigid  form,  which  would  be  intolerably  mono- 
tonous when  often  repeated,  and  which  was  not  suited  to  the 
growing  demands  of  the  world.  The  contrivances  of  the  Romans 
were  equal  to  every  exigency,  and  admitted  of  infinite  modifica- 
tions and  developments.  The  stereotyped  temple  could  not 
contend  with  the  fertile,  plastic  devices  which  could  be  applied 
to  all  shapes  curved  or  straight,  and  adapted  to  all  edifices  public 
or  private,  secular  or  religious,  low  or  lofty,  great  or  small.  In 
mere  beauty  of  design  the  Roman  was  sometimes  eminently  suc- 
cessful. His  domes  are  grand,  and  by  such  elevations  as  the 
Colosseum  he  taught  modem  Europe  the  way  to  bestow  expres- 
sion, dignity,  and  elegance  upon  her  storied  civil  buildings. 
His  taste,  however,  was  fitful  at  best ;  and  he  seldom  got  through 
his  task  without  perpetrating  some  offensive  solecism  or  marring 
the  whole  by  some  glaring  inequality  in  the  parts.  He  would 
have  committed  fewer  faults  if  he  had  not  been  encumbered  with 
the  Greek  facades  which  were  outside  his  system,  and  which  he 
failed  to  incorporate  with  it  He  was  fa^t  emancipating  himself 
from  the  thraldom  when  art  declined  with  the  Empire,  and 
stopped  him  in  his  career.     *  Had  Rome,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 

*  retained  her  power  and  pre-eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a 
style  might  have  been  elaborated  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  as  complete  in  itself,  as  our  pointed  Gothic, 
and  perhaps  more  beautiful.'  The  Roman  would  certainly  have 
improved  upon  the  hybrid  compound  which  for  generations  had 
led  him  astray.     He  might  probably  have  combined  his  domical 
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and  rectangular  vaulting,  the  Pantheon  and  Maxentlan  basilica, 
and  have  furnished  a  framework  for  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
might  have  been  wrought  into  still  more  august  structures  than 
the  finest  existing  cathedral.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tlie  Roman  himself  could  hare  matured  a  style  to  rival  the 
Gothic.  The  mediaeval  architects  first  in  Europe  united  the 
constructive  and  artistic  faculty  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  co- 
existence of  the  double  talent  produced  a  more  captivating  mix- 
ture of  the  vast  and  the  ethereal,  of  engii^eering  science  and 
poetic  forms,  of  religious  solemnity  and  jewelled  richness  than 
could  have  proceeded  from  the  gross  and  one-sided  Roman 
mind. 

The  smaller  works  of  the  Romans,  their  pillars  of  victory  and 
triumphal  arches,  have  been  so  often  repeated  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  exceptions  to  the  general  failure  of  their 
decorative  efforts ;  but  they  are  among  their  faultiest  produc- 
tions, and  the  numerous  copies  must  be  ascribed  to  the  poverty 
of  modem  invention,  much  more  than  to  the  merit  of  the  antique 
examples.  ^  The  Romans,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  when  speaking 
of  the  pillars  of  victory,  *  never  rose  above  the  idea  of  taking  a 
column  of  construction,  magnifying  it,  and  placing  it  on  a 
pedestal  without  any  attempt  to  modify  its  details,  or  hide  the 
original  utilitarian  purpose  for  which  the  pillar  was  designed.' 
They  perceived,  nevertheless,  that  an  isolated  pillar  without  a 
function  would  be  ludicrous,  and,  in  order  to  invest  it  with  the 
semblance  of  a  purpose,  they  put  upon  it  a  portrait  statue  which, 
by  being  perched  aloft  where  it  was  barely  visible,  involved  a 
senseless  contradiction.  In  Trajan's  Column  there  was  the 
further  absurdity  of  a  spiral  bas-relief  twisted  about  the  shaft 
like  a  bandage,  and  representing  the  incidents  of  his  wars 
against  Decebalus.  The  curious  spectator  who  desired  to  profit 
by  the  sculptures  had  to  walk  round  and  round  the  corkscrew 
composition,  endeavouring  with  confused  and  aching  eyes  to 
follow  the  winding  procession.  The  Roman  never  understood 
that  what  is  repugnant  to  reason  cannot  satisfy  taste.  With  him 
to  enrich  a  surface  was  to  adorn  it  The  triumphal  arches  have 
the  germs  of  beauty,  but  none  of  the  Roman  specimens  are  satis- 
factory. A  rectangular  block  is  not  the  best  form,  and  the  heavy 
attics  on  the  top  are  clumsy  and  oppressive.  The  ornamentation, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  construction. 
The  inevitable  columns  are  set  on  tall  pedestals  to  support  a  line 
of  entablature,  which  breaks  round  the  capitals ;  and  the  design, 
as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  is  frittered  away  by  this  ostentatious 
envelope  of  useless  props  and  cut-up  cornices.  These  persistent 
enors  of  the  Roman  style  have  led  many  critics  to  condemn  it  in 
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the  mass,  but  its  great  and  original  qualides  fairly  justify  its 
renown. 

Already  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  ^arts  were  tendii^  te 
decay.  The  rise  of  Byzantium  hastened  their  downfall  at  Rome. 
Imperial  wealth  in  the  Western  capital  was  no  longer  devoted  to 
rearing  imperial  edifices.  The  business  of  building  passed  over 
to  the  Christians,  who  pursued  it  with  humbler  aspirations,  with 
diminished  means,  and  with  inferior  workmen.  They  had 
neither  the  science  nor  the  money  with  which  to  constmct 
colossal  domes  and  vaults,  and  their  architecture  is  not  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  style  immediately  preceding. 
The  heathen  temples  were  their  quarries,  and  the  character  of 
their  buildings  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  ready-made 
materials,  by  the  degree  of  skill  in  their  artisans,  and  by  the 
amount  of  funds  at  their  command.  They  both  retrograded  and 
advanced,  and  the  combined  effects  produced  a  new  phase  of 
the  Roman  style,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  terms  Romanesque.  In 
violation  of  sound  nomenclature,  the  appellation  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  the  early  round-arched  Gothic,  which  never  took 
root  at  Rome,  and  was  not  invented  by  Romans.  It  was  fashioned 
by  a  new  people,  in  a  new  country,  into  new  forms ;  and  if  our 
Norman  is  to  be  named  after  Rome,  because  in  its  origin  it  was 
an  off-set  from  Roman  architecture,  *  the  Parthenon,*  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  *  ought  to  be  called  Egyptianesque,  and  the  Ionic 
temple  at  Ephesus  Assyrianesque.'  When  arclutecture  assumes 
a  distinct  national  style,  its  title  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  fact,  and  not  imply  that  it  was  a  mere  appendage  to  some 
previous  type. 

The  Romans,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Etruscans,  erected 
circular  tombs.  Originally,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  sepulchral 
chamber  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  solid  mass  which 
surrounded  it  The  interiors  were  gradually  enlarged,  and  in 
the  age  of  Constantine  they  had  grown  to  be  *  miniature  Pan- 
theons.' Mr.  Fergusson  remarks  that  there  was  a  natural  asso- 
ciation between  the  monuments  of  the  dead  and  a  religion  which 
had  been  nurtured  in  persecution  and  martyrdom.  The  tombs 
were  the  pattern  for  many  primitive  churches,  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  of  opinion  that  there  alone,  at  the  outset,  were  performed  the 
public  sacred  rites ;  that  there  the  noviciates  were  baptised ;  that 
there  the  brethren  partook  of  the  Supper  of  the  Loid ;  and  that 
there  the  burial  service  was  read  over  departed  saints.  In  the 
history  of  architecture  these  circular  edifices  are  of  subordinate 
interest  They  were  not  the  principal  Christian  buildings  at 
Rome  ;  they  did  not  retain  their  exclusive  prerogative  as  churches ; 
and  they  did  not  become  the  model  for  future  ages.^  They  have 
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almost  entirely  perished,  and  the  scanty  ruins  which  remain  are 
of  uncertain  date.  When  of  considerable  diameter,  they  were 
-divided  into  aisles  by  inner  circles  of  columns  and  roofed  with 
wood. 

While  the  round  church,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  view, 
was  the  sole  'sacramental  temple'  of  the  Roman  Christians, 
the  basilica  was  appropriated  to  their  secular  assemblies.  The 
bishop  took  the  chair  of  the  magistrate  in  the  apse,  his  clergy 
sat  on  the  benches  which  lined  the  circumference,  and  the  laity 
stood  in  the  nave.  When  the  building  came  to  be  used  for  a 
house  of  prayer,  the  Christian  altar  was  put  in  the  same  position 
which  the  Pagan  altar  had  occupied  before,  and  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts were  set  apart  for  the  clergy.  They  afterwards  extended 
the  privileged  ground  to  some  distance  in  front  of  the  apse. 
'The  whole  formed  a  raised  platform,  which  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  church  by  pillars  called  ccmcellu  This  is  the 
origin  of  our  English  term  ^  chancel.'  The  space  in  cathedrals  is 
not  named  from  the  screen  which  railed  it  off,  but  is  termed  the 
presbytery  from  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  Next  to 
the  presbytery  was  the  choir, — a  species  of  church  within  a 
church,  or  enclosure  of  a  portion  of  the  nave  for  religious  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  that  the  full  plan  was  established 
by  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  But  we  are  less  concerned  at 
present  with  these  liturgical  arrangements  than  with  the  features 
which  display  to  us  the  Christian  architecture  of  ancient  Rome. 

Before  the  great  days  of  intersecting  vaults  Trajan  had  built, 
about  A.D.  100,  a  basilica  with  a  wooden  roof.  Its  ground-plan  and 
dimensions  were  imitated  by  the  Christians  in  the  basilica  of 
St  Peter,  which  belongs  to  about  A.D.  330,  and  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Paul,  which  belongs  to  about  A.D.  386.  St.  Peter's  was 
removed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  make  way  for  its  celebrated 
successor  ;  and  St.  Paul's  was  burnt  down  in  1822.  Exact  mea- 
surements and  drawings  exist  of  both.  They  were  nearly  the 
same  size,  or  380  feet  in  length  by  212  feet  in  breadth.  Like  the 
basilica  of  Trajan,  they  were  divided  by  four  rows  of  columns 
into  five  aisles,  and  the  central  aisle  or  nave  was  80  feet  wide. 
In  the  basilica  of  Trajan  there  were  probably  double  aisles  at 
the  ends  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  for  the  columns  are  believed  to 
have  been  disposed  in  the  form  of  two  complete  parallelograms. 
In  the  Christian  basilicas  the  columns  are  confined  to  the  sides, 
but,  stopping  short  at  some  distance  from  the  apsidal  extremity, 
there  is,  in  effect,  k  single  broad  cross  aisle  at  the  upper  end. 
The  cross  aisle  in  St.  Paul's  is  of  equal  width  with  the  nave. 
Here  we  have  the  commencement  of  the  mediaeval  transept, 
-which,  when  the  choir  was  joined  to  the  presbytery,  was  placed 
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lower  down  the  central  aisle,  that  it  might  still  be  the  line  of 
division  between  the  inner  sanctuary  and  the  outer  church. 

The  woodcut  represents  the  central  aisle  of  St  Paul's,  and 
will  show  the  particulars  in  which  architecture  had  lost  and 
gained.     The  Greek  and  the  Etruscan  systems  were  reconciled 


View  of  the  interior  of  St  P&ul's,  at  Borne,  before  the  fire. 

by  adopting  half  of  each.  The  column  was  put  in  the  place  of 
the  pier  of  the  arch,  and  the  arch  was  put  in  the  place  of  the 
entablature  of  the  column.  The  section  of  the  entablature  which 
was  set  upon  the  capitals  in  the  Maxentian  basilica  has  disap- 
peared in  St.  PauFs,  and  the  construction  is  relieved  from  its 
lingering  anomalies.*  For  the  three  huge  tunnels  of  72  feet 
span,  we  have  a  line  of  small  arches,  and  it  becomes  palpable 
that  number  in  architecture  may  prevail  over  size.  The  broad 
cross-aisle  which  ran  in  front  of  the  apse  was  happily  devised  to 

'  ♦  The  arcades  in  the  court-yard  of  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalatro  have  not  any 
bits  of  entablature  on  the  capitals,  and  there  may  have  been  precedents  fKjnally 
early  at  Rome.  The  designer  of  the  palace  can  hardly  have  been  influenced  by 
constructive  propriety,  since  he  has  used  the  entablature  "with  complete  ircon- 
sisteucy  in  other  parts  of  the  building.  Several  of  the  columns  of  St.  Paul's  are 
said  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  which  was  circular, 
and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  a  new  and  straight  entablature  may  have 
been  the  reason  tliat  arches  of  a  cheap  and  easy  construction  were  substituted. 
The  columns  in  the  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  had  an  entablature 
and  no  arches. 
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confer  importance  upon  the  end  of  the  basilica  and  cause  it  to 
terminate  in  a  climax.    The  Gothic  cathedrals  miss  this  beauty. 
*  Their  principal  point  of  grandeur,'  says  Mr.   Fergusson,  *  is 
half-way  down  the  church,  at  the  intersection  with  the  transept ;' 
and  the  impression  is  weakened  by  the  inferior  proportions  into 
which  the  building  relapses  along  the  choir  and  presbytery.     It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe   every  merit  in  the  Christian 
basilicas  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  constructors  who  could 
take   columns  of  difierent  orders  from  the   temples  and  rank 
them  together.     A  more  barbarous  discord  could  not  be  ima- 
gined.    The  vista  of  arches  might  have  been  due  to  necessity 
rather  than  choice.     The  Christians  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred the  Maxentian  basilica  and  its  vaults,  but  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  achievement     In  abandoning  the  large  arches  they 
fell  into  the  opposite  error,  and  made  their  arches  so  narrow  that 
they  are  too  insignificant  for  pillars  33  feet  in  height     Lintels 
of  stone  must  be  short,  or  they  would  snap  in  the  middle ;  and 
die  builders  of  the  basilica,  regardless  of  the  meanness  which 
results  with  the  arch,  put  the  columns  as  close  as  when  they 
carried  entablatures.     A  second  deformity  would  have  been  alle- 
viated by  a  suitable  span.     The  increased  rise  of  the  arch  would 
have  diminished  the  excess  of  wall  which  was  heaped  over  the 
openings  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  height  of  the 
church  to  the  width,  and  of  affording  room  for  a  clerestory  by 
elevating  the  nave  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles.    The  disproportion 
of  the  solids  to  the  voids  was  of  a  piece  with  the  general  want 
of  keeping.      The  arches  were  without  mouldings,   and  their 
poverty  contrasts  harshly  with  the  richness  of  the  columns.     The 
clerestory  and  roof  were  rude  and  bare,  and  the  ugly  exterior  was 
composed  of  plain  brick  walls  and  plain  arch-headed  windows. 
The  magnitude  of  the  basilicas  seems  to  indicate  some  concep- 
tion of  architectural  grandeur ;  but  everything  beautiful  in  the 
details  had  been  dragged  from  the  temples,  and  the  rest  might 
have  been  the  work  of  village  masons  and  carpenters.     The  parts 
which  furnish  hints   for  an  improvement  on  previous  designs 
would  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  the  compulsory  product  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  were  certainly  accompanied  by  an  insensibility 
to  harmony,  by  an  incapacity  for  invention^  and  by  clumsiness 
of  execution. 

A  gallery  looking  into  the  nave  was  placed  over  the  aisles  in 
the  basilica  of  Trajan ;  and,  unless  they  were  hampered  by  the 
want  of  a  second  tier  of  columns  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
gallery,  it  is  singular  that  the  builders  of  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's 
should  not  have  preferred  the  system  to  their  tall  unsightly  wall. 
The  arrangement  was  here  and  there  adopted  later  of  interposing 
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a  gallery  between  the  ground-story  and  clerestory,  but  the  plazk 
did  not  grow  into  fashion  till  the  mediaeval  architects  took  up  the- 
theme,  and  turned  the  middle  space  into  the  cathedral  triforinm. 
The  main  importance  to  us  of  die  five  and  three-aisled  basilicas 
of  Rome  is  that  they  supplied  the  outline  for  the  Gothic  churches^ 
and  teach  us  whence  so  ripe  and  ambitious  a  form  was  derived 
when  they  suddenly  started  into  life. 

The  troubles  of  the  time  did  not  allow  the  Roman  Christians- 
to  reform  their  architecture,  and  perhaps  their  finished  system 
would  have  taught  us  little  which  may  not  be  readily  deduced 
from  their  first  attempts.  In  the  convulsions  and  chaos  which 
ensued  building  not  only  ceased  to  be  an  art  but  a  trade.  The 
barbarians  in  the  sixth  century  swept  over  the  nations  like  a  sea. 
Animal  passions  were  in  the  ascendant,  and  where  intellect  had 
sway  it  was  of  the  coarse  robust  kind  which  dominates  and  not 
adorns.  The  new  comers  had  much  more  pressing  occupations^ 
more  imperious  wants,  and  more  grovelling  tastes  than  archi*. 
tectural  embellishments.  Nor  if  they  had  coveted  imperial 
structures  had  they  any  need  to  rear  them  for  themselves.  They 
had  only  to  enter  and  take  possession.  The  Romans  built  wherever 
they  penetrated,  and  had  covered  Europe  with  works  of  every 
description.  In  number  and  extent  the  monumental  class  of 
edifices  were  vastly  beyond  the  requirements  of  rough  warriors,, 
who  with  the  fierce  intolerance  of  ignorance  would  often  have, 
destroyed  what  they  could  not  appreciate.  Their  own  produo, 
tions,  we  may  conclude,  were  principally  humble  habitations, 
which  may  provoke  but  would  not  reward  curiosity.  For  five, 
hundred  years  the  annals  of  Western  architecture  are  nearly  a 
blank.  The  dates  of  many  reputed  relics  of  the  dark  ages  are. 
dubious  or  apocryphal.  Other  vaunted  specimens  have  been, 
altered  and  repaired  till  they  have  lost  all  historical  value.  The 
authenticated  particulars  are  few,  and  there  is  little  to  detaia 
those  who  find  no  pleasure  in  accepting  illusory  theories  for 
facts. 

There  was  a  gleam  of  promise  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^ 
but  the  dawn  was  quickly  lost  in  a  second  night.  His  works  were 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  the  individual,  and  society  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  carry  them  on.  It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at 
the  eleventh  century  that  we  find  national  architectures  springing 
into  existence,  and  spreading  with  a  steady  luxuriant  growth. 
The  stage  of  civilisation  had  just  been  reached  when  men  emerge 
from  the  pressure  of  material  necessities  and  become  alive  to  the 
delights  of  mental  refinement  There  was  a  general  ferment  and 
renovation.  Improved  political  institutions,  chivalry,  and  poetry, 
all  had  their  birth  in  company  with  mediaeval  architecture.  In- 
dependent 
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dependent  communities  passed  through  the  same  process  impelled 
by  the  force  of  similar  circumstances.  They  had  not  developed 
a  style  of  their  own,  and  when  their  rude  native  structures  ceased 
to  satisfy  their  aspirations  they  copied  the  majestic  Roman 
remains.  The  imitations  were  as  various  as  the  imitators.  Each 
race  had  its  peculiar  genius  and  bias  which  it  impressed  on  its 
buildings.  The  commencing  Gothic  in  the  separate  provinces 
of  Europe  has  qualities  in  common  which  are  due  to  the  model, 
and  differences  which  are  due  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  the  con- 
structors. A  pervading  church  was  the  cause  of  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  plan.  Throughout  the  several  styles,  which  are  at 
once  divergent  and  cognate,  there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  resem- 
blance more  striking  than  that  of  agreement  in  particular  forms — 
the  resemblance  of  a  free,  masculine,  nascent  power.  There  are; 
two  descriptions  of  imitation — the  one  cold,  sterile,  and  unin- 
telligent, the  other  thoughtful,  ingenious,  active,  and  even  in  its 
copyings  replete  with  creative  life.  The  Gothic  builders  belonged 
to  the  animate  school.  They  were  strangers  to  tame  routine  and. 
the  wholesale  reproduction  of  obsolete  designs.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  is  clear  that  they  think  for  themselves,  and  that  we  have- 
lighted  upon  fresh  progressive  families  of  mankind.  Dr.  Whewell 
called  the  round-arched  Gothic  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  style. 
It  was  not  corruption,  but  regeneration.  It  was  not  the  debase-- 
ment  of  an  expiring,  but  the  commencement  of  a  rising  art,  whicL 
manifests  from  the  beginning  its  independence,  its  originality,  and 
in  some  respects  its  superiority.  The  imperfections  are  not  those- 
of  a  barren,  exhausted  decrepitude,  but  of  vigorous,  inexperienced 
youth.  The  nations  revelled  in  their  newly-discovered  faculty, 
and  for  centuries  the  costly  enthusiasm  was  sustained,  or  was. 
rather  increased  than  diminished. 

The  walls  of  the  Greeks  were  composed  entirely  of  dressed 
stone  or  marble,  which  was  laid  without  mortar.*  Exceeding^ 
nicety  was  indispensable  to  fit  the  courses  with  accuracy  and  to- 
secure  a  true  bearing  for  every  part  of  the  surfaces.  Upon  this 
system  the  colossal  edifices  of  the  Romans  would  have  demanded 
years  of  patience  and  a  host  of  skilled  artisans.  They  were  a 
people  zealous  to  multiply  their  buildings,  and  in  haste  to  reap 
the  fruit  of  their  labours.  They  needed  a  method  less  costly^ 
less  tedious,  and  less  difficult  They  formed  a  casing  of  brick 
or  masonry,  and  filled  the  trench  between  the  inner  and  outer 
face  with  concrete.  At  intervals  a  layer  of  stone  was  interposed 
throughout  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  partly  to  tie  the  casings  ta 

*  There  is  mortar,  however,  in  the  joints  of  the  Parthenon  piUan,  It  Is  verj 
thin  at  the  oater  edges,  but  tolerably  thick  in  the  centre. 

the 
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the  centre  and  partly  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  unequal  settle- 
ments.    In  their  sumptuous  fabrics  the  face  of  the  wall  was  con- 
structed on  the  Grecian  plan.     They  employed  enormous  blocks 
of  stone,  and  united  them  without  the  aid  of  mortar  by  the  mere 
mathematical  exactness  of  the  work,  assisted  by  mortices  and 
metal  cramps.     In  their  cheaper  buildings  the  face  was  composed 
of  smaller  and  rougher  masonry,  held  together  by  mortar.     The 
megalithic  elevations  of  the  Romans  must  have  excited  the  admi* 
ration  of  the  early  Gothic  architects  by  the  beauty  of  the  finish 
and  by  the  imposing  vastness  of  the  separate  blocks.     Bat  to 
copy  the  pattern  was  beyond  their  compass.     They  had  not  the 
machines  to  lift  nor  the  solid  roads  on  which  to  transport  huge 
masses  of  stone  weighing  several  tons.     They  could  as  little 
command  the  skill  for  squaring  and  putting  together  the  materials 
with  the  precision  of  joinery.     No  succession  of  artificers  linked 
mediaeval  to  ancient  Europe.    The  mechanical  processes  had  died 
out  in  the  long  and  dreary  interregnum,  and  had  all  to  be  dis- 
covered afresh.     The  coarseness  of  the  masonry  in  the  oldest 
specimens  of  the  eleventh-century  Gothic  tells  us  that  we  have 
got  their  monumental  architecture  in  its  infancy,  and  that  they 
had  served  but  a  short  apprenticeship  to  the  craft.     They  were 
driven  to  imitate  those  specimens  of  Roman  work  in  which  the 
stones  were  of  slight  dimensions,  and  this  necessity  acted  upon  their 
style.     They  were  unable  to  hew  out  columns  or  carve  capitals 
like  the  antique  examples,  and  they  were  obliged  to  abjure  any  close 
reproduction  of  that  portion  of  their  models  to  which  the  term 
classical  is  usually  applied.    Both  the  piers  and  pillars  of  the  rising 
school  were  built  up  of  small  pieces,  and  often  with  rubble  in  the 
centre,  which,  from  want  of  experience  in  selecting  lime  and  sand, 
was  no  better  than  a  counterfeit  of  the  Roman  concrete.     While 
the  plan  of  the  Gothic  churches  was  chiefly  based  upon  the  aisles 
and  apse  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  the  classical  columns  were 
exchanged  for  the  cylindrical  and  rectangular  masses  which  were 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  workmanship.     The  rude  strength, 
which  was  an  ordinary  attribute  of  the  age,  is  especially  visible 
in  the  Norman  branch  of  the  art     The  breadth  and  solidity  of 
the  supports  is  the  Roman  structure  divested  of  its  Greek  disguise. 
Yet  the  general  conception  was  applied  and  varied  in  a  manner  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  ancient  world.     The 
style  is  unique,  and  neither  recalls  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  nor 
the  basilica  of  St.  Paul:     There  is  one  conspicuous  mferit  which 
would  of  itself  have  set  a  boundary  between  the  Roman  remains 
and  the  innovations  of  the  gifted  race  who  re-created  architecture. 
They  had  a  strong  relish  for  ornament,  but  with  a  rare  sobriety 
of  taste  they  did  not  allow  their  multitudinous  enrichments  to 

outstrip 
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outstrip  their  power  to  apply  them  rightly,  and  every  pillar,  and 
shaft,  and  capital,  and  moulding  was  made  to  give  emphasis  and 
expression  to  the  construction,  or  else  to  melt  into  it  without  con- 
tradiction and  concealment. 

The  characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture,  its  progress  and 
ramifications,  are  expounded  by  Mr.  Fergusson  with  his  usual  • 
mastery ;  but  the  subject  is  large,  and  we  cannot  touch  upon  it 
now.  Our  object  has  been,  by  condensing  a  few  of  his  facts,  to 
explain,  in  some  degree,  his  method  of  proceeding,  and  enable 
persons,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  study,  to  perceive  the 
interest  which  belongs  to  his  logical  deductive  history.  The 
cursory  sketch  we  have  attempted  is  a  poor  representation  of  a 
volume  of  674  pages,  with  its  535  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
text  The  necessity  to  be  brief  has  obliged  us  to  pass  by  those 
details  which  are  most  remarkable  for  originality,  and  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  genius  and  sagacity  of  the  author.*  His 
profound  labours  are  not  only  a  fascinating  exposition  of  the  past, 
but  they  are  a  luminous  guide  to  the  future.  In  the  wide  retro- 
spect we  perceive  the  causes  of  failure  and  success,  and  we  learn 
by  what  principles  and  on  what  conditions  we  can  rival  our  fore- 
fathers. With  her  multitude  of  architects  England  has  long 
been  without  an  architecture.  The  evil  and  its  remedy  are  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  his  entire  history  is  a 
commentary  on  his  views  and  a  confirmation  of  their  truth. 

^  Inconveniences  go  for  nothing  with  him,'  wrote  Madame  de 
Maintenon  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  palaces.  ^  He  insists  that  all 
should  be  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  symmetry,  and  you  must 
endure  the  draughts  from  the  doors  that  they  may  be  opposite 
one  another.  I  have  a  beautiful  apartment  at  Fontainbleau, 
but  it  is  equally  exposed  to  heat  and  cold,  having  a  window  as 
big  as  the  largest  arcade,  and  without  any  shutters,  because 
symmetry  would  be  violated.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  can  put  a 
screen  before  my  big  window.  You  cannot  arrange  your  room 
as  you  please  when  the  King  comes  there  every  day,  but  you 
must  perish  in  symmetry.  My  mind  suffers  something  as  well 
as  my  health  in  living  with  people  who  only  care  for  display, 
and  who  are  lodged  like  divinities.'  The  King  gratified  his 
passion  for  symmetry  by  carrying  the  same  grandiose  design 
through  the  1880  feet  of  elevation  in  the  garden  fa9ade  at  Ver- 

*  The  relation  of  Ethnography  to  Architecture  is  among  the  topics  we  haye 
omitted.  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  that  the  different  families  of  mankind  have  dis- 
tinct architectural  ideas,  and  that  the  buildings  reveal  to  us  the  race  of  the 
builders.  He  has  a  d<dightful  introductory  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and  he 
applies  his  doctrines  throughout  his  book.  The  subject  is  of  great  importance  and 
interest  to  both  Architecture  and  Ethnography,  but  it  is  far  too  extensive  to  be 
discussed  incidentally. 
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sailles.  Whatever  the  purpose  to  which  the  int^ior  was  applied 
the  exterior  must  be  cast  in  one  wearisome  mould,  and  belie  the 
actual  arrangements.  Consistency  and  comfort  were  sacrificed 
to  the  prosaic  commonplace  frontage,  which  Louis  XIV.  fondlj 
fancied  was  regal,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  galleries^  saloons, 
and  royal  apartments,  all  within  was  incommodious,  and  fre- 
quently paltry.  The  lodgings  of  the  divinities  were  intermingled 
with  sombre  chambers  and  wretched  make-shifts,  to  which  the 
big  windows  and  classical  columns  were  a  pompous  fraudulent 
screen.* 

The  error  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  same  which  has  been  the 
rice  and  destruction  of  modem  architecture.  The  true  order  is 
reversed.  Whether  the  edifice  is  a  church,  a  palace,  a  public 
office^  or  a  house,  the  disposition  which  is  most  convenient  should 
first  be  devised  and  the  elevation  should  conform  to  it ;  whereas 
liie  ordinary  practice  has  been  to  adopt,  and  in  adopting  to 
adulterate,  some  noted  design,  and  sacrifice  the  object  for  which 
the  building  is  erected  to  outside  appearances.  The  usage  is 
fatal  to  both  inside  and  out,  and  architecture,  like  the  favourite 
of  Louis  XIV,,  is  condemned  to  perish  in  symmetry.  The 
fagade  which  might  have  been  beautiful  for  its  primitive  pur- 
pose, is  unsightly,  even  if  it  escapes  debasement,  when  its  appro- 
priateness is  gone,  and  it  only  proclaims  the  bad  taste  and  l»rren 
mind  of  the  adapter.  Others,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  any  design 
at  all,  have  been  content  with  a  confused  heap  of  parts  stuck 
together,  and  have  been  persuaded  that  the  clumsy  patchwork 
was  picturesque  because  it  was  irregular.  Extremes  meet ;  and 
the  opposite  systems  have  this  in  common,  that  they  dispense 
with  talent,  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  are  alike  convenient  to 
the  ignorant  pretender  and  the  fashionable  architectural  manu- 
facturer. But  when  fitness  is  paramount,  when  the  elevation  is 
compelled  to  bend  to  a  well-ordered  interior,  when  utility  is 
accepted  as  the  groundwork  for  beauty,  and  when  the  ornament 

*  VenaiUes  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Mansard.  Saint-Simon  says,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  master  had  any  taste,  and  that  he  neA^er  designed  a  handsome 
or  convenient  building.  He  was  a  nile-and-compass  architect,  without  a  partide 
of  imagination,  and  owed  his  rise  to  the  adroitness  with  which  he  flattered  the 
long,  and  played  upon  his  weaknesses.  His  constructive  was  on  a.  par  with  his 
artistic  ability.  He  erected  two  bridges,  one  at  Blois,  the  other  at  Moulins,  and 
they  both  tumbled  down.  He  was  proud  of  the  Moulins  bridge,  and  boasted  of 
its  strength.  A  few  months  after  it  was  finished,  M.  Charius,  the  Lieutenant* 
General  of  the  Province,  went  to  court,  and  Mansard,  who  was  present,  and 
wanted  to  hear  his  owu  praises,  begged  ^e  king  to  ask  about  the  bridge.  *  Sire/ 
replied  Charlus,  '  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since  it  took  its  departure,  but  I 
believe  it  is  now  at  Nantes.'  *  Of  what  do  you  suppose  1  am  talkinff  ? '  said  the 
king :  *•  It  is  the  bridge  at  Moulins  of  which  I  spoke.'  *  And  it  is  &e  bridge  at 
Moulins,'  answered  C^iarlus  drily,  *  which  detached  itself  in  the  lump,  the  evening 
before  I  left,  aud  went  pell-mell  into  the  river.' 
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is  contrived  to  indicate  the  construction  or  combine  with  it  har- 
moniously, the  endless  variety  in  the  conditions  ensures  a  per- 
petual variety  in  the  product,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
novelty  and  progress.  The  great  models,  then,  assist,  instead  of 
stifling  originality,  and  insipid  parodies  give  way  to  works  which 
in  turn  are  worthy  to  become  standard  examples.  Though  there 
can  never  again  be  a  single  style  which  all  will  unite  in  ma- 
turing, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  disciples  of  the  principal 
schools  from  steadily  advancing  in  their  several  departments.  A 
beginning  has  been  made.  Amid  much  that  is  trite,  fantastic, 
ftnd  mistaken,  numerous  buildings  of  our  day  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  flat,  feeble,  dreary  productions  which  prevailed  for 
many  preceding  generations.  The  enlightened  investigation 
which  has  revealed  to  us  the  inmost  spirit  of  styles,  where  our  . 
fathers  travestied  their  superficial  aspect,  is  the  cause  of  the 
change ;  and  no  means  can  be  more  effectual  to  help  on  the  move- 
ment than  a  History  which  takes  the  tour  of  the  globe,  which 
mifolds  the  aims  and  methods  of  all  the  leading  architectures  of 
the  world,  and  which  sets  forth  in  a  running,  perspicuous  criticism 
the  beauties  we  should  emulate  and  the  blots  we  should  shun. 


Art.  VI,  —  1.  Mhtoire  mr  la  vartie  MSridionale  de  VAsie 
Centrale.     Par  Nicolas  de  Khamkoff.     Paris,  1862. 

St.  Memoire  mr  T Etiinographie  de  la  Perse.  Par  Nicolas  de 
Khanikoff     Paris,  1866. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Imperial  Rxtssian  *  Geographical  Society^  St. 
Petersburg. 

4.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  X.     No.  IV.     London,  1866. 

5.  Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo.     Par  M.  G.  Panthier.     Paris,  1865. 

6.  Invalide  Russe.     1 866. 

*  /^ENTRAL  Asia'  is  a  conventional  rather  than  a  strictly 
\j  geographical  title.  The  name  is  not  confined  to  that 
particular  portion  of  Asia  which  is  centrically  situated  in  respect 
to  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  rather  used  as  a  convenient  and 
l^eneral  designation  for  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  and  is 
thus  made  to  cover  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  territory,  according 
as  the  writers  who  employ  it  refer  to  the  ethnology,  or  the  phy- 
sical geography,  or  the  political  distribution  of  the  countries 
which  are  contained  within  its  limits. 
^    In  the  present  sketch,  which  proposes  to  consider  our  sources 
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of  information  with  regard  to  these  countries,  as  well  as  their 
actual  condition  and  prospects,  Central  Asia  must  be  understood 
to  mean  the  regions  which  intervene  between  the  Russian  empire 
to  the  north  and  the  British-Indian  empire  to  the  south,  inclu- 
ding, perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan  to 
the  west,  and  Chinese  Turkestan  to  the  east. 

When  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  a  Quarter  of  a  century  ago» 
compiled  his  celebrated  work  on  the  ^  Orography  and  Compara- 
tive Climatology  of  Central  Asia,'  though  the  materials  at  his 
disposal  for  gaining  a  general  acquaintance  with  those  subjects 
were  most  abundant,  yet  he  often  found  himself  at  fault  in 
searching  for  precise  and  trustworthy  details.  He  himself  had 
proceeded  no  further  than  Lake  Zaisan,  at  the  foot  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Altai;  and  the  Hi  River,  which  disemi- 
bogues  into  the  Balkash  Lake,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south- 
west, was  the  extreme  limit  of  Russian  scientific  exploration. 

At  that  time  no  traveller  from  the  North  had  invaded  the 
solitudes  of  the  Thian-Shan  since  the  Jesuit  commission  of 
the  preceding  century,*  nor  had  any  adventurous  Englishman 
penetrated  as  yet  to  the  icy  summits  of  the  Kara-koram  and 
Kuen-Luen.  Since  then,  however,  vast  additions  have  been 
made  to  our  accurate  knowledge  of  these  regions.  Not  only 
have  the  theodolite  and  barometer  been  extensively  used  along 
both  the  mountain-chains,  which  bound  the  plateau  of  Chinese 
Turkestan  to  the  north  and  south ;  but  hardy  travellers,  passing  in 
disguise  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  have  visited  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Central  Asia,  have  mixed  familiarly  with 
the  tribesmen  and  villagers,  and — except  in  regard  to  some  par- 

*  The  Cbinese  Emperor  Tsiaii-lnn  (or  Khian-lounj^,  according  to  Klaproth) 
appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  a  German  Jesuit,  Hallerstein,  witn  two 
assistants,  Felix  d'Aroclui  and  Espinha,  to  accompany  the  expedition  which  he 
sent  against  the  Eleaths  of  Zungaria  in  1755,  fbr  toe  purpose  of  determining  the 
astronomical  position  of  all  the  principal  sites  in  Central  Asia ;  and  the  results  of 
their  ohserrations  were  subsequently  embodied  in  an  official  map  published  at 
Pekin.  This  map  was  translated  by  Klaproth,  from  a  comparison  of  several 
copies,  and  published  by  him  at  Berlin  in  1833 ;  and  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
all  our  Central  Asiatic  geography  until  modem  times.  The  Bussians,  indeed, 
who  through  M.  Zakharof,  Consul  at  Kulja,  have  recently  acquired  a  more 
authentic  register  of  the  Jesuit  observations,  still  maintain  their  ri^d  accuracy ; 
but  our  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  which  has  been  now  pushed  uto  Tartary, 
does  not  bear  out  this  favourable  verdict  to  the  same  extent— Mr.  Johnson's  plane- 
table  survey,  for  instance,  giving  79°  25'  for  the  approximate  longitude  of  KhoteD, 
while  the  Jesuit  Begister  has  60°  21'.  The  Jesuit  survey  extended  westward  as 
far  as  the  Sari-kul  Lake,  and  northward  to  the  valley  of  the  Talas.  No  account  of 
the  journeyings  or  personal  adventures  of  these  remarkable  explorers  is  believed 
to  be  extant,  but  the  Jesuit  College  published  at  the  time,  from  their  Beports,  a 
very  interesting  record  of  the  military  and  politioid  events  of  the  expedition.— (See 
*  Lettres  Edifiantes,'  tom.  xxvii.) 
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ticular  localities  which  still  stand  out  in  isolated  inaccessibility — 
have  made  us  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs,  the  dialects,  the  religions  and  the  ethnic  relations  of  the 
races  intervening,  between  Russia  and  India,  between  Persia  and 
China,  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the  East. 
To  describe  in  any  detail  the  sources  from  which  such  inform 
mation  has  been  derived,  would  be  neither  very  easy,  nor  very 
interesting.  A  brief  abstract  of  authorities  must  suffice,  expla- 
nations only  being  added,  where  the  travels  arc  but  little  known 
to  the  public,  or  where  their  authenticity  is  questioned. 

With  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  travels  in  Central  Asia,  we 
do  not  propose  at  present  to  meddle.     In  the  ^Erdkunde  von 
Asien '  of  Carl  Ritter,  and  the  *  Asie  Centrale '  of  Alexander 
Ton  Humboldt  will  be  found  a  resumi  of  all  our  early,  as  distin- 
guished from  our  recent,  Asiatic  knowledge.     Profiting  by  the 
labours  of  Abel  Remusat,  Klaproth,  Julien,  and  Landresse,  the 
two  great  geographers  of  Berlin  were  able  to  collate  the  authority 
of  Chinese  Encyclopedias  and  Buddhist  travels,  with  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  the  Greeks  and  the  more  circumstantial  accounts  of 
the  contemporary  Arabs.      With  the   aid  of  other  translations, 
they  drew  much  valuable  testimony  from  Turkish  and  Mongolian 
histories ;  they  further  traced  the  routes  of  the  envoys  and  traders 
from  Europe,  who  visited  the  territories  of  the  great  *  Cham  of 
Tartary,'  in  the  middle  ages ;  they  examined  Missionary  journals, 
and  sifted  Caravan  itineraries,  and  finally  summarised  all  avail- 
able reports  both  of  Russian  and  of  English   agents;  thereby 
bringing  into  one  focus  rays  of  information    from  a  hundred 
different  quarters,  and  furnishing  for  the  first  time  an  intelligible 
scheme  of  Central  Asiatic  geography.     The  subject,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  has  not  since  received  the  consideration  which  it  merits  ; 
no  attempt  having  been  made  to  keep  the  public  acquainted  with 
our   improved    geographical   knowledge,    notwithstanding  that 
exploration  has  been   carried   on  ever  since,  continuously,  and 
with  marked  success.      In  this  field  of  honourable  emulation 
Russia  is  entitled  to  a  very  prominent  place.     As  her  arms  have 
advanced  upon  the  one  side  from  the  Hi  River  and  Lake  Balkash 
to  the  Issi-Kul  Lake  and  the  great  Thian-Shan  Range,  and  upon 
the  other  from  the  Aral  Sea  for  twelve  hundred  miles  along  the 
course  of  the  Jaxartes,  to  Turkestan,  Chemkend,  Tashk'end,  and 
now  to  Khojend  itself  so  have  the  scientific  officers,  who  accom- 
pany or  precede  her  army,  continued  to  lay  before  the  world 
the  results  of  their  professional  labours.     The  Journal  of  the 
Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petersburg  has  been  en- 
riched for  many  years  past  with  a  series  of  papers  by  SemenofT, 
GolubiefT,  VeniukofT,  Boutakoff,  and  others,  describing  the  pro- 
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frrem  of  difcorery  in  Ztmgaria  and  RoBsimn  Tnzkeitui;  and 
maoj  of  theie  excellent  Memoin— which,  mmon^  odier  TalnmUe 
results,  connect  all  the  recent  acquisitions  of  Rnssia  as  Sur  aondi 
as  die  Thian-Shan  Range  with  the  great  Siberian  sonrej,  and 
further  determine  for  the  first  time,  on  certain  data,  a  aeries  of 
astronomical  positions  along  a  belt  of  30^  of  longitude  from  the 
Aral  Sea  to  the  Chinese  frontier — have  been  transfented  to  the 
pages  of  our  own  ^  Geographical  Journal '  in  London.  But  these 
are  not  the  onlj  contributions  of  Russia  to  onr  recent  knowledge 
of  Central  Asia.  A  more  hazardous,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
more  interesting,  journey  was  performed  in  1859  bj  Captain 
Valikhanofl^  the  son  of  a  Kirghiz  Sultan,  who,  haring  entacd  die 
military  sendee  of  Russia  and  received  a  professional  education, 
was  thus  enabled  to  combine  the  accomplishments  of  a  Emopean 
traveller  with  the  free  movements  of  a  native  of  the  country.  In 
company  with  a  caravan  of  traders  he  crossed  the  Thian-Shan  by 
the  Zauku  defile,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Kashgar  and  the 
neighbourhood,  collecting  much  solid  information  regarding  * 
the  .geography,  the  ethnology,  the  natural  productions,  and  the 
modem  history  <^  Chinese  Turkestan,  whicn  has  been  recently 
made  accessible  to  the  English  public  in  the  Messrs.  Micbdl's 
work  on  ^  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.' 

Mons.  Nicolas  de  Khanikoff  is  a  Russian  traveller  of  a  still 
higher  class.  His  first  introduction  to  Central  Asiatic  life  was 
in  the  suite  of  Colonel  Bntene£^  when  that  distinguished  officer 
was  sent  to  Bokhara  on  a  diplomatic  mission  during  the  EInglish 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  On  this  occasion  he  visited  Samar- 
cand,  and  collected  copious  topographical  details  of  the  citjr 
and  its  neighbourhood  (which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  a  sta* 
tistical  account  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara),  thereby  establishing 
his  claim  to  be  the  first  European,  since  the  days  of  Clarijo  (in  AJ>. 
1404),  who  has  given  us  frx>m  his  personal  obeervation  a  plan  and 
description  of  that  famous  capital  of  the  empire  of  Timour.  After 
many  years  of  laborious  service  in  Persia,  where  he  relieved  the 
toils  of  office  by  an  earnest  study  of  Oriental  literature  and  anti- 
quities, Khanikoff  was  recently  employed,  in  1858-59,  in  conduct- 
ing a  scientific  expedition  through  Eastern  Persia,  which  he 
somewhat  fancifully  calls,  *the  southern  part  of  Central  Asia,' 
and  he  has  since  published  two  separate  volumes  giving  the 
geographical  and  ethnological  results  of  his  travels.  Both  of 
these  works  are  valuable.  The  one  contains  a  very  careful  record 
of  the  scientific  observations  of  Khanikoff  and  his  companions, 
including  some  most  important  rectifications  of  the  map  of 
Persia,  and  an  admirable  general  description  of  the  province 
of  Khorassau  ;  in  the  other  we  have  an  ingenious,  if  not  entirely 

convincing, 
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cohvinding,  argument,  drawn  from  a  large  field  of  induction,  as 
to  the  original  seats  of  the  Iranian  race,  together  with  a  good 
review  of  ike  general  ethnic  relations  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Persia.  Mons.  Khanikoff  occupies  such  an  eminent  place 
among  the  Orientalists  of  the  present  day,  that  no  apology  can 
be  needed  for  including  his  two  volumes  amongst  those  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  progress  of  English  discovery  in 
Central  Asia  in  recent  times.  Our  greatest  activity  was  naturally 
displayed  in  connexion  with  the  Afghan  war,  as  the  period  of 
Russia's  greatest  activity  has  coincided  with  her  conquest 
of  Turkestan.  In  extending  the  limits,  indeed,  of  Asiatic 
empire,  war  and  science  march  hand  in  hand,  and  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  one — and  would  we  could  also  say  the 
triumphs  and  rewards — are  not  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the 
other. 

In  reviewing  our  own  fortunes  during  the  period  in  question, 

it  would  really  seem  as  if  a  fatality  had  attended  us,  so  few-— 

80  very  few— of  the  English  officers  who  advanced  the  cause  of 

geography  in  Central  Asia   having   lived   to  wear  the  laurels 

which  they  had  earned.     Stoddart,  who  was  the  first  to  cross  the 

mountains  from   Herat  to  Bokhara,  and  Arthur  Conolly,  who 

travelled  by  an  entirely  new  route  from  Cabul  direct  to  Merv 

and  so  on  to  Khiva,  Kokand^  and  ultimately  to  Bokhara,  both 

perished  miserably  at  the  latter  place  in  1841.     D'Arcy  Todd, 

a  traveller  of  some  note  himself,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 

for  the  adventurous  journeys  of  James  Abbott  and  Richmond 

Shakespeare  from  Herat  to  Khiva  and  Orenberg,  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Firoz-shahar.     Edward  Conolly,  the  first  explorer 

of  Seistan,  was  shot  from   the  walls  of  an  obscure  fort  in  the 

Kohistan  of  Cabul ;  and  Dr.  Lord,  the  companion  of  Wood  in 

the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  was  killed  in  the  same  district  and  nearly 

at  the  same  time.    Dr.  Forbes,  a  most  promising  young  traveller, 

was  also  murdered  in  Seistan,  in  1841 ;  and  Lieut.  Pattinson,  the 

only  officer  who  ever  explored  the  valley  of  the  Helmend  from 

Zamfn-Dawer  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake,  was  butchered  by  the 

mutinous  Jan-haz  at  Candahar,  soon  after  the  outbreak  at  Cabul. 

Col.  Sanders,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  compiled  from  his 

own    observations   an    excellent   map   of  the   country   between 

Candahar  and  the  Hazareh  Mountains  to  the  north-west,  also  fell 

a  few  years  later  at  Maharajpoor ;    Eldred  Pottinger,  who  on 

two  occasions  crossed  the  mountains  direct  between  Cabul  and 

Herat,  survived   the  Cabul    massacre   and   the  dangers   of  an 

Afghan  captivity,  merely  to  die  of  fever  at  Hongkong ;  and  the 

list  may  be  closed  by  a  name — still  more  illustrious  in  \ke  annals 
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of  geographical  science — that  of  Alexander  Bumes  himself^  wbo^ 
as  it  is  well  known,  was  the  first  victim  of  the  Cabul  insurrection. 
Through  the  labours  of  these  men  and  of  their  worthy  coadjutors — 
the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department — Afghan- 
istan Proper  may  be  said  to  have  been  very  extensively,  if  not 
thoroughly,  explored  between  the  years  1838  and  1843.  The 
great  map,  indeed,  which  was  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Hydrographer  to  the  Indian  Office,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
expedition,  and  which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  amended 
as  further  information  was  acquired,  will  ever  remain  a  noble 
monument  of  the  collective  science  and  industry  of  the  Indian 
Army.  It  furnishes  an  accurate  outline,  and  in  many  quarters 
a  very  comprehensive  detail,  of  the  country  extendii^  from  the 
Lake  of  Seistan  on  the  west  to  the  frontiers  of  Cashmere  on 
the  east,  and  north  and  south  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus, 
and  is  altogether  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  East  Since  the  period  of  the  Afghan  war,  discovery  has 
somewhat  languished ;  yet  there  are  still  a  few  recent  journeys 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  French  officer.  General 
Ferrier,  in  attempting  to  push  his  way  from  Persia  to  the  Punjab, 
performed  some  very  remarkable  marches  over  new  ground  in 
1844-45,  exploring  an  unvisited  part  of  the  Seistan  frontier 
in  one  direction,  and  crossing  the  great  Paropamisan  range 
from  the  vicinity  of  Balkh  to  Herat  in  another.*  Still  more 
recently  the  mission  of  Major  Lumsden  to  Candahar  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  ranges  beyond  the  Indus  which  buttress 
the  Afghan  plateau  to  the  south-east,  and  through  which  no 
European  had  before  penetrated ;  while  at  the  same  time  our 
own  line  of  frontier,  conterminous  with  the   mountains,  from 

*  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  genoioeness  of  this  latter 
portion  of  General  Ferrier's  travels,  because,  in  addition  to  certain  discrepancies 
of  distance,  it  also  contains  an  account  of  a  colony  of  Pagans  amongst  the 
Hazareh  mountains,  at  whose  hands  the  Greneral  asserts  himself  to  have  received 
that  unreserved  hosjpitality  of  bed  and  board  which  so  vehemently  scandalises 
Mahomedans, and  which  is  by  them  referred  exclusively  to  tbe  Siyah-push  Kaffirs; 
but  the  fastnesses  of  the  Den  Zangi  and  Deh  Kundi  uplands  have  really  been  so 
little  visited  by  European,  or  even  by  any  reliable  native  travellers,  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants ;  and  since  every  other  portion  of  the  Generars  narrative  can  be  fully 
verified,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  discredit  his  Hazareh  journey  and  adventures  merely 
on  the  ground  of  their  apparent  improbability.  Genenu  Ferrier  has  the  fortfaer 
merit  of  having  performed  his  journeys  in  the  avowed  character  of  a  European 
officer,  a  character  which  involved  no  little  risk  so  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
Afghan  war,  and  among  A  people  who  at  that  time  classed  all  nationalities, 
English,  French,  and  Russian,  in  the  one  hated  category  of  '  Feringi '  and  Infidel. 
Colonel  Pelly  has  since,  in  the  year  1860,  ridden  the  whole  way  from  Teheran 
vi&  Herat  and  Candahar,  to  India,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  officer,  and 
he  encountered  no  serious  danger  except  among  the  lawless  frontier  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ferrah, 
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Scinde  to  Peshawer,  has  undergone  the  closest  investigation,  as 
evidenced  in  the  exhaustive  Report  of  Mr.  Temple,  and  in  Major 
Walker's  admirable  map.  Putting  aside  for  the  present  all  dis- 
cussion of  the  elevated  region  between  Peshawer  and  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus,  which  never^eless  contains  matter  of  considerable 
interest,  we  pass  on  to  the  scene  of  England's  greatest  geographical 
triumph.  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  which  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Humboldt  were  to  a  certain  extent  enveloped  in  mystery,  are 
now  as  well  known  as  the  provinces  of  India  Proper.  Something 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  description  and  geographical  out- 
line by  the  preliminary  labours  of  Moorcroft  and  Trebeck,  of 
Jacquemont,  Vigne  and  Hugel,  and  still  later  by  the  more 
scientific  inquiries  of  Cunningham  and  Henry  Strachey,  but  all 
this  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  grand 
achievements,  of  Captain  Montgomerie  and  Godwin  Austen. 
The  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  having,  under  the 
direction  of  these  officers,  passed  die  Himalayas,  and  swept  over 
the  Cashmere  valley,  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  fairly 
grappled  with  the  Trans-Indus  region.  It  has  worked  its  way 
from  station  to  station  at  elevations  sometimes  over  20,000  feet. 
It  has  mapped  the  entire  range  of  the  Kara-Koram  and  Kuen- 
Luen,  and,  amongst  its  latest  successes,  has  pushed  out  a 
supplementary  reconnaissance  both  to  Yarkend  and  Khoten  in 
the  great  plain  of  Chinese  Tartary  beyond  the  mountains.  That 
a  survey  of  this  extensive  and  exhaustive  nature  should  have 
been  carried  on  by  British  officers  in  a  country  under  foreign 
rule,  and  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  British  frontier,  is 
not  less  creditable,  we  think,  to  their  diplomatic  skill  than  it 
is  to  their  hardihood  and  professional  zeal.  We  may  fearlessly, 
indeed,  compare  the  beautiful  maps  of  Cashmere  and  Ladakh 
that  have  been  recently  published  by  Captain  Montgomerie  with 
the  best  productions  of  Russian  geographers,  and  rest  assured 
that  the  present  Staff  of  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  are 
worthy  successors  of  Lambton,  of  Everest,  and  of  Waugh. 

Whether  the  Kara-Koram  and  Kuen-Luen  are  the  southern 
and  northern  crests  of  the  great  range  which  bounds  the  high 
table-land  of  Thibet,  according  to  the  mountain  system  of 
Humboldt,  or  whether  the  names  do  not  rather  apply  to  two 
culminating  ridges  which  are  western  and  eastern  portions  of 
the  same  range,  as  the  Messrs.  Schlagentweit  first  asserted, 
and  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  journeys  between 
Leh  and  Khoten,  would  seem  to  shew,  is  of  no  very  great 
geographical  consequence.  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
south-western  or  Kara-Koram  ridge,  the  pass  over  which,  forming 
the  main  road  between  Thibet  and  Yarkend,  rises  18,341  feet 

^      ..  Cr\r\i  above 
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above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  true  watershed  betwe«[i  India 
and  Central  Asia,  the  Indus  absorbing  all  the  streams  which 
flow  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  range,  while  the  noTthem 
rivers,  which  form  the  Kara-Kash  and  which  were  followed  by 
the  Schlagentweits  and  by  Johnson,  force  their  way  through, 
or  round,  the  outer  barrier  of  the  Kuen-Luen,  and  wend  north- 
eastward to  the  Gobi  or  sandy  desert 

There  is  something  which  appears  powerfully  to  strike  the 
imagination  when  the  explorer  of  Central  Asia  ascends  the  lait 
step  of  the  ranges  which  bound  the  great  plain  of  Tartary  to  the 
north  and  south,  a^d  gases  over  the  magnificent  landscape  at  his 
feet  It  is  thus  interesting  to  compare  the  report  of  Semeno^ 
from  the  top  of  the  2^uku  Pass,  with  the  report  of  Johnson 
overlooking  Khoten,  the  two  travellers  confronting  each  other 
as  it  were  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Russian  and  British^Indian 
empires ; — 

^  At  last,'  says  the  BuBsiau  traveller,  ^we  attained  the  object  of  our 
journey,  and  found  ouraelves  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain*-pa88, 
when  a  landscape  of  unexpected  beauty  spread  out  before  us.  We 
now  gaeed  on  a  vast  plam,  which,  extending  in  every  direction  from  us^ 
formed  a  kind  of  broad  longitudinal  valley  between  the  foremost  and  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Thian-Shan.  .  .  .  There  I  found  myself  in  the  very 
heart  of  Asia,  rather  nearer  to  Cashmere  than  to  Semipolatinsk,  to 
Delhi  than  to  Orsk,  to  the  Indian  than  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
midway  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Euxine.  ...  I  very  much  wished 
to  descend  the  southern  slope  of  the  Thian-Shan,  but  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  project,  fearing  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  party,  and 
incur  the  moral  responsibility  of  any  disaster.' 

'  I  ascended,'  says  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Beport,  *  three  peaks  of  the 
Eucn-Luen  range,  which  had  been  previously  fixed  by  the  trigono- 
metrical operations  of  the  Survey.  The  contrast  between  the  view  to 
the  north  and  that  to  the  sOuth  was  very 'striking :  on  the  one  side 
there  was  little  but  plain ;  on  the  other,  mountains  and  deep  valleys. 
I  might  almost  have  &ncied  myself  on  one  of  the  southern  ranges  of 
the  Himalayas,  with  the  plains  of  India  to  the  south  and  great  mouur 
tain  ranges  to  the  north.  ....  From  these  peaks,  however,  I  could 
not  get  a  view  of  any  of  the  important  towns  of  Khoten,  which  I  was 
60  anxious  to  see;  and  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  exploration  which  I  had  already  accomr 
plished,  had  not  an  opening  presented  itself  for  me  to  proceed  to 
Khoten  under  the  protection  of  the  Khan  of  that  country.  .  .  •  Thfe 
whole  country  of  Khoten,  north  of  the  Kuen-Luen  range,  is  an  im- 
mense plain,  sloping  gently  down  to  Aksii,  which  place  is  fifteen  Icmg 
marches  north  of  Ilchi.'  *  As 

*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  report  of  Mr.  Johnson's,  which  is  addressed  to  Cal« 
J.  T.  Walker,  Saperinteudent  of  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  under 
date  April  22,  1866,  and  which  is  full  of  interest,  will  soon  be  made  public. 
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As  it  is  across  these  plains  of  Chinese  Tartary  that  the  most 
direct  route  lies  between  Russia  and  India,  and  as  it  is  in  this 
quarter  that  the  first  contact  between  the  two  empires  may  be 
expected  to  take  place,  some  further  notice  of  recent  travels  in 
Tartary  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  (a.d.  1786)  a  Russian 
sergeant  of  the  name  of  Ephraimoff  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  in  Central  Asia,  which  may  be  regarded  as  something  of 
a  cariosity  in  literature.  He  had  been  carried  off  as  a  prisoner 
by  the  Kirghiz  firom  the  Siberian  line  and  taken  to  Bokhara, 
where  he  languished  in  captivity  for  many  years.  Ultimately, 
however,  he  escaped,  and  made  his  way  to  India  by  the  route  of 
Kashgar,  Yarkend,  TA<iakh,  and  Cashmere,  reaching  Calcutta 
in  due  course,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  St  Petersburg. 
His  personal  advmitures  are  of  some  interest,  and  a  vocabulary 
which  he  gives  of  the  Bokhara  dialect  of  that  time,  and  which 
is  almost  entirely  Persian,  may  deserve  the  attention  of  philo- 
logists ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  no  education,  and  his  geographical 
illustrations  are  thus  almost  confined  to  the  dry  detail  of  an 
itinerary. 

It  is  believed  that  many  Russian  agents  were  employed  in 
Central  Asia  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
in  connexion  with  the  contemplated  march  of  the  Don  regiments 
under  Count  Orloff-Denisoff  upon  India,  but  their  reports  have 
never  yet  been  made  publia  The  same  reticence,  however,  has 
not  been  observed  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  merchants, 
who  from  this  period  seem  to  have  prosecuted  a  tolerably  active 
traffic  between  Russia  and  India  across  the  plains  of  Tartary. 

A  Georgian  trader,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  name  of  Raphael 
Danibeg,  published  in  1815,  at  St  Petersburg,  an  account  of  his 
return  journey  from  India  to  Semipolatlnsk.  Another  traveller 
of  the  name  of  Agha  Mehdi — who,  being  a  Cabul  Jew  by  birth. 

According  to  atatements  in  the  Indian  newspapers,  Mr.  Johnson's  oondoct  in 
extending  his  journey  to  Khoten,  and  being  thus  drawn  into  political  communica- 
tion with  the  rulers  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  should 
withhold  his  admiration  at  Mr.  Jolmson*s  intrepidity  in  Tenturiog  into  such  a 
country,  and  his  skill  in  effecting  a  retreat  from  it.  Mr.  Johnson  met  with  an 
Indian  native  officer  at  Khoten  in  command  of  the  Khan*s  regular  infantry,  who, 
although  now  professing  Mahomedanism,  and  callioff  himself  Mahomed  AU, 
appeared  to  have  been  originally  a  Hindoo.  It  is  said  in  the  lodian  papers  that 
Mr.  Johnson  suspected  this  individual  to  be  the  notorious  Nana  Sahib,  while  the 
Calcutta  editors  suggest  the  Prince  Firoz  Shah,  as  a  more  likely  identification  ;  but 
in  reality  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  believing  the  officer  in  question  to  be  a 
personage  of  any  such  distinction.  He  is  more  probably  a  refugee  from  the  old 
Beneal  army,  one  of  those  many  native  officers  who  after  the  mutiny  fled  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  now  to  be  found  acting  as  instructors  or  commanders 
at  all  the  Afghan,  and  Uzbeg,  and  Turkestan  courts. . 
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professed  Mahommedism  or  Christianity  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  who  seems,  under  the  guise  of  a  merchant,  to  hare 
been  employed  by  the  Russian  Government  between  1810  and 
1822  on  various  delicate  negociations  with  the  independent 
chiefs  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India— embodied  his  geo- 
graphical experiences  of  Central  Asia  in  a  memoir  which  is 
often  quoted  by  the  Russian  authorities,  and  which,  though  as 
yet  unpublished,  must  be  still  in  the  archives  of  St.  Petersburg  ;* 
and  a  third  report  by  a  Bokhara  trader  of  the  route  from  S^mi- 
polatinsk  to  Cashmere  is  given  by  Professor  Senkowski  in  the 
appendix  to  Meyendorff's  Bokhara.  In  all  these  notices  we  find 
that  the  caravan  route  passed  from  Cashmere  through  Ladakh  to 
the  Kara-koram  range ;  that  it  then  crossed  the  plains  of  Tartaiy 
by  Yarkend  and  Aksii  to  Turfan  at  the  foot  of  the  Thian-Shan ; 
and  finally  ascended  the  mountains  by  the  famous  Muzart  defile 
(or  *  Pass  of  Glaciers,'  as  it  is  usually  called),  and  so  on  by 
Kulja  to  Semipolatinsk.  A  more  direct  line — and  one  which, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Johnson,  would,  we  should  think,  become 
the  high  road  of  traffic  in  future  years — conducts  from  Aksii 
along  the  river  to  Khoten,  and  thence  ascending  the  mountains 
either  by  the  Sanjd  or  the  Yangi  Devan  pass  debouches  upon  Leh. 
The  passes  of  the  Kuen-Luen  on  this  track  are  not  more  difiicult 
than  the  Kara-koram  defile,  while  the  road  distance  from  Khotra 
to  Leh  is  very  considerably  less  than  that  to  the  same  place  from 
Yarkend ;  and  Leh,  moreover,  is  much  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated than  Cashmere  for  communication  with  Northern  India. 
If  it  be  true,  indeed,  according  to  the  information  supplied  to 
Mr.  Johnson  at  Khoten,  that  by  proceeding  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  to  the  south-east,  the  Kuen-Luen  mountains  may  be  turned, 
and  wheeled  carriages  can  thus  pass  along  an  elevated  table- 
land by  Rodokh  and  Gardukh  to  the  immediate  back  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  we  may  expect  in  due  time  that  the  great 
Hindustan  road  will  be  prolonged  from  the  Niti  pass  so  as  to 
open  out  upon  these  uplands,  a  direct  line  of  traffic  being  thus 
secured  with  Tartary,  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  diffi- 
culties, both  }x>litical  and  geographical,  that  are  attached  to  the 
old  route  by  Cashmere  and  Ladakh.t  There 

*  Mr.  Moorcroft  happened  to  be  at  Ladakh  in  1822  at  the  time  of  A^iaMehdi*8 
death,  in  the  Kara-koram  mountains,  on  his  third  mission  fh>m  Rnssia;  and  he 
had  thus  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  letters,  addressed  by  Count  Nesselrode, 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  Ri^  of  Thibet. 
See  '  Moorcrofl*s  Travels,'  vol.  i.  p.  383 ;  and  for  further  notices  of  Agfaa  Hehdi, 
see  *  Meyendorf s  Bokhara,'  p.  340. 

t  This  route,  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  recently  drawn  attention,  was  known, 
however,  to  Moorcroft,  and  is  also  mentioned  by  Cunningham  and  H.  Strachey. 
There  has  always  been  a  report  in  the  country  that  there  was  a  royal  made  road 
from  the  Niti  Pass  by  Gardakh  and  Rodokh  to  Khoten,  and  Moorcroft  in  one  of 
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There  are  still  a  few  more  authorities  to  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson,  the  associate  of  Cunningham  and  Henry 
Strachey  in  the  Ladakh  Boundary  Commission  in  1847,  was  the 
iirst  Englishman  who  fairly  created  the  Kara-koram  range  and 
determined  the  true  geographical  position  of  the  defile,  a  service 
for  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  with  a  somewhat 
tardy  recognition  of  merit,  has  this  year  presented  him  with  its 
Founder's  Medal.  The  next  travellers  who  followed  in  the 
same  direction  were  the  brothers  Schlagentweit  Adolphe,  the 
youngest,  not  only  crossed  the  mountains,  but  penetrated  to 
Yarkend  and  Kashgar,  where  he  was  murdered  by  a  sanguinary 
fanatic,  Wali  Khan,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in 
power,  and  may  thus  be  classed  among  those  martyrs  to  science 
whose  early  fate  we  have  already  deplored;  but  the  two  other 
brothers,  Herman  and  Robert,  are  hardly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  which  they  claim  as  geographical  discoverers. 
It  is  true  that  they  ascended  the  Kara-koram  pass  and  made  a 
detour  beyond  the  range  in  the  direction  of  Khoten,  which 
occupied  them  for  twenty-six  days  and  extended  to  about  three 
hundred  miles,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  as  unsuccessful  both  in 
observing  and  recording  their  observations,  as  they  were  bold  in 
assigning  positions  on  insufficient  evidence ;  the  consequence  of 
this  empirical  system  of  survey  being  that  they  dislocated  the 
entire  map  of  Tartary  by  placing  everything  between  the  Kara- 
koram  and  the  Thian-Shan  from  1°  to  3°  to  the  westward  of  its 
true  emplacement*     In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  principal 

European 

his  journeys  actually  lighted  upon  a  portion  of  this  road  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  which  he  describes  as  '  in  some  parts  substantially  paved  with  pebbles^ 
and  in  others  formed  out  of  the  levelled  rock.'  It  was  no  doubt  a  work  of  the 
Delhi  emperors,  executed  for  the  purpose  of  fieusilitatiug  commercial  intercourse 
between  India  and  Chma ;  but  the  ola  road  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  west  of 
the  Kuen-Luen,  instead  of  to  the  east  of  that  range,  as  recommended  by  Johnson, 
for  the  Sarikia,  which  Moorcroft  mentions  as  the  northern  terminus  of  the  route 
between  Khoten  and  Yarkend,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Surikia  of  Johnson, 
which  is  a  name  for  the  valley  of  the  Kara-kash  river. — (See  *  Moorcroft's  Travels/ 
vol.  i.  p.  373 ;  Cunningham's  « Ladakh,*  p.  147 ;  and  *  Journal  of  Royal  Geog. 
Society  of  London,*  vol.  xxiii.  p.  5.) 

*  The  Schlsjgentweits  head  their  chapter  on  the  passes  into  Tartary  with  this 
proud  declaration, — *  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  the  first  Europeans 
that  ever  crossed  the  chains  of  the  Kara-Koram  and  of  the  Kuen-Luen '  (see 
'  India  and  High  Asia/  voL  i.  p.  25)  ;  and  it  was  to  commemorate  so  glorious  an 
achievement  that  the  Emperor  of  Kossia  conferred  on  the  brothers  the  honorary 
title  of  Sakunlunski.  In  reality,  however,  the  Russian  Ephraimofif  and  the 
Georgian  Raphael  Danibeg  had  crossed  the  mountains  from  Yarkend  to  Thibet 
lonp[  before  the  Schlagentweits ;  and  Dr.  Thomson's  ascent  of  the  Kara'koram, 
which  was  rarely  mentioned  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  friends,  was 
hardly  a  less  creditable  performance  than  the  boasted  exploit  of  the  Germans. 
Mons.  Golubief  severely  handled  the  Schlagentweits  in  an  article  in  the  '  Russian 
Geographical  Journal/  Part  IV.,  1861 ;  and  his  criticism  was  endorsed  by  Mons. 
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European  travels  to  be  cited  are,  firstlj,  the  invalaabk 
bj  Lieut  Wood  of  his  journey  from  Cabul  to  the  aouroa 
the  Oxus;  and,  secondly,  the  recent  work  df  M.  Vaiay!f| 
which  has  been  already  reviewed  in  this  journal,  and 
describes  the  wanderings  of  the  Hungarian  dervish  — 
ing,  as  the  Orientak  would  say,  ^his  life  in  his  hand'- 
Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian,  thraicfc 
the  Turcoman  desert  to  Khiva,  and  so  on  to  the  moadi  of  ^ 
Oxus ;  from  that  point  to  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  and  )mi 
again  across  the  mountains  to  Herat 

There  was  not  much,  perhaps,  of  actual  discovery  in  Tis- 
bery's  explorations,  since  Arthur  ConoUy,  in  1829,  had  prece^ 
him  on  the  line  from  Asterabad  to  Khiva  as  far  as  the  Balka 
hills;  and  Muravieff,  ten  years  previously,  had  landed  in  dr 
Bay  of  Balkan,  and  travelled  across  the  desert  from  that  pool 
direct  to  Khiva,  almost  on  the  same  track  as  the  Hongarai 
Dervish ;  but  his  personal  experiences  nevertheless  are  foil  d 
interest,  and  especially  with  reference  to  his  successfiil  penoB' 
tion  of  a  travelling  mendicant  In  this  character,  indeed,  ht 
baffled  all  attempts  to  penetrate  his  disguise  ;  and  onl  j  once,  i# 
we  have  heard  him  relate,  was  he  in  any  danger  of  detectioa, 
when  a  curious  fellow-worshipper  at  noonday  prayer  remaikd 
that  he  must  be  a  nondescript  sort  of  Mahomedan  after  all,  ance 
the  hairs  on  his  arm  were  laid  across,  instead  of  up  or  down: 
ihe  explanation  of  this  singular  criticism  being,  that  as  die 
Soonees  and  Shfahs  in  their  ablutions  wash  their  arms  respectivdj 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and' from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  so 
may  the  members  of  the  two  opposing  sects  be  recognised  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  hairs  of  the  arm  are  laid,  such  directioo 
following,  of  course,  the  daily  manipulation.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  moral  question  involved  in  this  personation  d 
the  Mahomedan  character.  We  are  merely  now  alluding  to 
the  difficulty  of  sustaining  such  a  disguise  for  any  long  ccm- 
tinuance.  Buckhardt,  the  most  accomplished  European  Arab 
who  ever  trod  the  desert,  was  often  embarrassed  by  remark 
on  his  arched  instep,  differing  so  much  from  the  flat  foot  of 
the  unfettered  Bedouin,  and  he  once  narrowly  escaped  detec- 
tion because  he  happened  to   take   a  draught   of  water  after, 

Semenoff,  the  President  of  the  Section  of  Physical  Geography.  This  artide  vai 
reprodaced  in  an  English  translation  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Beogai  AsiaM 
Journal,'  Part  II.,  No.  1,  p.  46 ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  at  the  recent  meetii^ 
of  the  British  Association,  showed,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  Schlagentweit  figures 
with  those  of  Captain  Montgomerie  and  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  error  of  the  Ge^ 
mans  in  regard  to  the  longitude  both  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkend  was  more  than  ^; 
and  that  even  in  regard  to  Khoten,  which  they  claim  to  have  fixed,  they  were  io 
error  to  the  extent  of  87'  of  longitude. 
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instead  of  before,  his  coffee.  Forster,  again,  was  recognised  as 
an  Englishman  in  Cashmire  from  his  ^  head  being  flattened  at 
the  top,  instead  of  being  conical  like  a  Mussulman's ;'  and  we 
have  often  witnessed  the  agony  which  Europeans  endure  in  en- 
deavouring to  sit  for  a  few  hours  together  on  their  heels,  or  to 
ride  in  a  native  saddle  with  their  knees  bent  to  a  right  angle. 
The  crucial  test  under  which  Arthur  Conolly  succumbed  was  of 
another  character.  Professing  to  be  a  Mahomedan  merchant,  he 
betrayed  himself  by  his  readiness  to  purchase  articles  of  the 
Turcomans  at  the  price  demanded,  instead  of  haggling  for  an 
hour  ere  the  bargain  was  completed. 

Other  travels  in  the  East,  which  have  been  recently  com- 
municated to  the  world,  would  be  of  the  utmost  interest  if  they 
could  be  relied  on  as  authentic  and  sober  recitals;  but  at 
present  a  grave  shadow  of  suspicion  hovers  over  them.  There 
have  always  been  European  adventurers  in  Central  Asia, 
sometimes  established  in  the  cities  as  military  instructors  or 
jewellers,  sometimes  wandering  about  the  country  in  search  of 
mines  and  metals.  Herat,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara,  have  rarely  been 
without  such  visitors,  and  it  is  a  free-lance  traveller  of  thii  class 
whom  we  are  now  about  to  introduce.  A  Mr.  Gardiner,  who 
was  the  soa  of  a  medical  officer  in  the  Mexican  service,  and  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clongoose,  in  Ireland, 
found  himself,  at  the  close  of  some  very  strange  adventures,  at 
Herat  in  the  beginning  of  1830.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
essentially  erratic  disposition,  for  although  his  ostensible  object 
at  this  period  was  to  take  service  in  the  Punjab,  he  passed  several 
years  in  perambulating,  or  circumambulating,  the  intermediate 
countries  before  he  finally  reached  his  destination.  An  abstract 
of  a  portion  of  his  travels  has  been  recently  published  in  the 
^  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society '  at  Calcutta,  and  as  this  abstract 
professes  to  describe  a  route  passing  from  Herat  to  Bokhara,  from 
thence  to  Kunduz,  and  through  Badakhshan  to  Yarkend,  Ladakh 
6Lnd  Cashmere,  and  beyond  that  point  anumg  the  mountains  to 
Kafferistan  on  the  Cabul  frontier,  it  ought  to  be  full  of  interest 
and  value;  but  unfortunately  the  names,  distances,  and  bear- 
ings are  so  distorted  and  mutilated,  and  the  descriptions  of 
antiquities  and  natural  phenomena  are  further  so  monstrously 
exaggerated,  that  the  narrative  reads  like  a  romance  rather  than 
as  a  journal  of  actual  adventure.  Mr.  Gardiner,  however,  who 
is  still  living,  and  who  holds,  indeed,  a  Colonel's  command 
under  the  existing  Seikh  Government  in  Cashmere,  is  under* 
stood,  now  that  age  has  somewhat  tempered  the  exuberance  of 
his  fancy,  to  have  re-written  his  travels,  including  his  descrip- 
tion 
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tion  of  Kafieristany  the  original  notes  of  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  pillage  of  Sir  A.  Bumes's  house  at  Cabal ; 
and  if ,  as  is  said  to  be  likely,  Mr.  Cooper,  our  Commissioner 
at  Lahore,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  carefol  and 
conscientious  editing,  can  spare  time  from  his  official  duties  to 
prepare  the  MSS.  for  the  press,  the  public  may  expect  to  be  soon 
gratified  with  the  appearance,  in  a  readable  shape,  of  this  unique 
record  of  Central  Asiatic  discovery.  We  say  unique,  notwith- 
standing that  a  German  work,  which  we  have  reserved  for  die 
last  on  our  list,  claims  to  have  reference  to  the  same  mysterious 
country  of  Kafferistan,  as  we  have  the  most  serious  misgivings 
with  r^;ard  to  the  genuineness  of  this  latter  record. 

A  question  of  literary  authenticity  is  always  provocative  of 
curiosity,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  also  of  real  importance  to  die 
science  of  geography.  *  If  the  manuscript,'  it  was  recently  stated 
to  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  ^  were  genuine,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia 
that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  not  genuine,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  forgeries 
that  had  ever  been  attempted  in  the  history  of  literature.'  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  one  of  so  much  interest,  and  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  German  is  so  nearly  balanced,  that  we  shall 
merely  state  the  heads  of  the  story,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions ;  or  if  we  hazard  a  solution,  it  must 
be  understood  to  be  a  mere  suggestion  unsupported  by  authority. 
It  appears,  then,  that  a  few  years  ago  Monsieur  Veniukofi^ 
an  officer  especially  interested  in  geographical  exploration  in 
Central  Asia,  to  which,  indeed,  he  had  been  himself  an  active 
contributor,  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  Topegraphical 
Department  of  St  Petersburg  an  anonymous  MS.,  purporting  to 
be  the  journal  of  a  German  traveller,  who  had  passed  from  Cash* 
mere  to  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  had  executed  a  quasi-scientific  survey,  verified  by 
astronomical  observation,  of  all  the  regions  he  had  visited.  This 
MS.  was  duly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  copious  extracts  from  it  were  pub- 
lished, with  annotations,  by  M.  VeniukofT,  in  the  Russian  *  Geo- 
graphical Journal.'  No  one  in  Russia  presumed  to  contest  the 
genuineness  of  a  document  thus  authoritatively  brought  forward* 
It  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  Imperial  Academy, 
and  the  alterations  which  it  introduced  into  me  geography  of 
Central  Asia  were  at  once  transferred  to  the  Government  maps, 
and  thus  obtained  circulation  throughout  Europe.  When  die 
Russian  papers,  however,  were  translated  and  came  under  the 
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cognisance  of  savans  in  London,  who  bad  made  a  special  study 
of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia,  doubts  were  immediately  ex- 
pressed as  to  die  genuineness  of  the  narrative.  Inconsistencies — 
nay  impossibilities — were  pointed  out  of  a  most  damnatory  cha- 
racter. Proofs  of  authenticity  were  asked  for,  and  a  controversy 
arose  between  Russian  and.  English  geographers,  which  is  still 
being  carried  on  without  much  chance  of  a  satisfactory  issue. 

The  MS.  professed  to  have  been  written  in  1806  by  a  German 
nobleman,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  East  India  Company 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  to  purchase  horses  in  Central 
Asia  for  the  Indian  cavalry.     He  had  started,  it  was  said,  from 
Cashmere,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Harvey  and  forty  sepoys, 
had  traversed  the  mountains  between  Little  Thibet  and  the  Upper 
Oxus,  debouching  finally  upon  Kashgar ;  from  that  point  he  had 
returned  to  Badsdchshan  and  had  passed  several  months  in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  after  which   he  had   struck   across  the 
Pamir  Uplands  to  Kokand,  and  had  sought  to  return  to  Europe  by 
traversing  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.     Arrested,  however,  in  his  pro- 
gress northward  and  plundered  by  the  Kirghiz,  he  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  from  whence  he  re- 
gained India  by  the  high  road  of  Kashgar,  Yarkend,  and  Ladakh. 
A  series  of  maps,  forty  in  number,  accompanied  the  Journal,  and 
personal  adventure,  historical  relation,  geographical  and  statistical 
detaib,  and  a  general   description  of  the   countries   traversed, 
varied  by  notices  of  their  inhabitants,  climate,  and  products, 
were  blended  together  in  a  sufficiently  interesting,  though  inar- 
tistic manner,  in  this  singular  narrative.     It  was  further  stated  in 
the  memoir  that  over  1100  horses  had  been  purchased  by  the 
German  agent,  132  in  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Oxus, 
which  had  been  sent  back  to  India  at  once  under  charge  of 
Lieutenant   Harvey,  and    980   more   from   the   tribesmen   near 
Kashgar,  which  had  also  been  duly  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tion.    These  horses,  however,  having   been  plundered   by  the 
Mahrattas   in  Northern  India,  the  German,  on   his  return   to 
India,  was  unable  to  obtain  reimbursement  for  his  outlay  from 
the  Calcutta  authorities.     Thereupon  arose  an  angry  correspond- 
ence, at  the  close  of  which  the  agent,  having  cleared  his  honour 
but  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  betook  himself  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  placed  his  maps  and  journals  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Russian  government.     An  explanation  was  further  tendered 
by  the  Russian  officials  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  betrayal 
of  trust,  as  it  might  be  deemed,  that  the  name  of  the  traveller 
liad  been  suppressed,  and  that  the  MS.,  after  being  allowed  to 
remain  for  nearly  sixty  years  in  obscurity,  had  only  been  brought 
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out  when  it  might  be  hoped  that  all  traces  had  been  lost  whici 
could  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  writer.* 

Now,  however  legitimate  would  have  been  an  introducrtiaii  d 
this  nature  to  a  sensational  novel,  or  however  circumstantial  aai 
consistent  the  story  may  have  seemed  to  the  Russian  academi- 
cians, jubilant  with  the  honour  of  their  great  discovery — ^for  if 
the  travels  were  genuine  they  were  of  the  utmost  impoitance  to 
geographical  science — ^it  did  not  by  any  means  satisfy  the  moR 
calm   and   rigid   scrutiny  of  the  English   critics.     Objection 
were  taken  on  two  grounds;   firstly,  that  the  framework  and 
incidents  of  the  pretended  journey  were  impossible ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  so-called  geographical  results,  as  fiEtr  as  they  could  be 
tested  on  the  Indian  side,  were  altogether  false.     Inquiries  set 
on  foot  both  in  India  and  in  London  showed  that  no  trace  **^igb«> 
in  the  records  of  the  East  India  Company  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment  as  that  described  by  the  pseudo-agent,  either  with  himself 
or  with  any  one  else.     There  was  no  Lieutenant  Harvey  in  the 
India  Army  List  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  nor  any  cavaliy 
force  that  could  have  required  recruiting.     Cashmere  was  then 
held  by  the  hostile  Afghans,  amongst  whom  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  a  couple  of  officers  with  a  party  of  forty  Sepoys  to 
have  attempted  to  penetrate.    Forster,  indeed,  the  only  European 
who  had  visited  the  valley  under  Afghan  occupation,  was  indebted 
for  his  safety  to  disguise.     The  story  of  the  horses,  moreover, 
was  manifestly  fabulous.     The  only  animals  obtainable  in  the 
region  indicated  would  have  been  Uzbeg  ponies,  utterlj  unfit 
for  cavalry  purposes,  and  when  obtained  at  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus,  to  have  conveyed  them  in  safety  to  India  under  the  escort 
of  a  lieutenant  and  seven  Sepoys,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a  miracle.      Then  in  regard  to  geographical  results,  the 
German  pretended  to  have  passed  from  Cashmere  to  Kashgar 
with  camels  and  foot  soldiers  in  twenty-five  days,  whereas  three 
months  would  have  been  a  more  reasonable  allowance  for  the 

*  Mom.  VeDinkoff  gives  the  following  title  to  tbe  MS.  in  the  Rmsian  archlTcs : 
'Travels  through  Upper  Asia,  from  Kashgar,  Tashhalyk,  Bolor,  Badakshan, 
Vakhan,  Kokan,  Turkestan,  to  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  back  to  Cashmere^ 
through  Samarkand  and  Yarkend  ;*  but  this  title  in  reality  can  only  refer  to  the 
second  portion  of  the  travels,  as  it  omits  ail  mention  of  tbe  journey  from  Oask- 
mere  to  Cashgar,  which  is,  nevertheless— or  ought  to  be—the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  narrative.  Mons.  Veniukoff's  furtoer  description  of  the  MS.  is 
remarkable.  *  The  travels,'  he  says,  *  form  a  magnificent  manuscript  work  in  the 
German  language,  accompanied  by  fi>rtv  sketch  maps  of  the  country  traversed. 
The  text  has  also  been  translated  into  French  in  a  separate  manuscript,  and  the 
maps  worked  into  one  itinerary  in  an  admirable  style.  The  Ohristian  name  of 
this  traveller,  George  Ludwig  von  — — ,  appears  over  the  preftce;  but  the 
surname  has  been  erased.' 
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journey.     He  crossed  the  Indus  according  to  his  own  statement 
on  the  third  march,  from  Srinagar,  with  his  whole  caravan,  the 
distance  being  nearly  200  miles,  and  occupying  usually  a  period 
of  twenty  days.     He  passed  too,  as  he  asserted,  in  this  interval 
an  active  volcano,  no  such  physical  feature  existing  in  the  valley. 
To  trace  his  exact  footsteps  was  obviously  impossible,  as  there 
was  not  a  single  name  of  a  town,  or  mountain,  or  river,  excepting 
the  Indus  itself,  on  the  entire  route  from  Cashmere  to  Kashgar 
that  admitted  of  identification;    but  it  was   known   from    the 
actual  explorations  of  Messrs.  Winterbottom  and  Vans  Agnew 
beyond  the   Indus   in   1848,  as  well   as  from  the  information 
collected  by  Captain  Montgomerie  of  the  march  of  the  Seikh 
force  in  1860,  that  there  was  in  reality  but  one  available  road 
through  the  mountains  in  this  direction — ^namely,   that  which 
left  the  Indus  at  Bonji,  ascended  the  Gilgit  River  by  Gilgit  and 
Shimi  to  Yassfn,  crossed  by  a  difficult  defile  to  Mastuj  in  the 
Upper   Chitral   valley,   then   passed   over   the   great   range   to 
Badakhshan,    descended    upon   the    Oxus,   and  followed   up   a 
branch  of  that  river  to  the  plateau  of  Pamfr  which  it  traversed 
till  it  reached  Kashgar ;  and  this  route,  although  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  lightly  equipped  travellers,  was  in  many  parts  of  it 
impracticable  even  to  loaded  mules,  whilst  the  German  pre- 
tended to  have  carried  his   camels  with  him   throughout  his 
journey,  and  did  not,  except  on  one   occasion,  speak   of  any 
extraordinary   difficulties   in    the   transit      Another   fatal   dis- 
crepancy which  attracted  notice  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus  were  described 
as  Pagans,  all  speaking  dialects  of  one  language  called  the  Bili, 
whereas  in  reality  the  Pagans,  or  Siyah-piish  Kaffirs,  were  known 
to  be  confined  to  the  western  corner  of  this  tract,  and  would 
hardly  have  been  met  with  upon  our  traveller's  line  at  all ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  whilst  no  such  language  as  the  Bili  had  ever 
been   heard   of   before,    the   dialects  which    would   have   been 
encountered  on  the  transit  from  Cashmere  to  the  Oxus  (such  as 
the  Balti,  the  Dardu,  the  Cashc&ri,  the  Kaffir,  and  the  Badakhshi), 
were  essentially  dissimilar  to  each  other,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  been  all  understood  by  one  so-called  Bili  interpreter. 

In  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  this  pretended  journey  from 
Kashgar  by  Badakhshan  to  Kokand,  on-  the  authority  of  which 
extensive  modifications  had  been  introduced  into  our  standard 
maps,  we  may  quote  the  following  resume  from  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson's  address  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  at  their  Meeting  on  the  26th  of  March  of  the  present 
year:— 

'The  ascent  of  the  Tiunan-yar  river,  from  Kashgar  ia4ihe  Lake  of 
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Kara-kul  (''  the  Dragon  lake ''  of  the  Chinese),  seemed  to  be  genuine,  hot 
the  description  of  the  town  and  river  of  Bolor  were  probably  fictitioiis. 
The  positions,  moreoyer,  of  Badakhshan  (''Fyzabad"  of  Wood)  and 
Yokhan  were  reyersed,  the  latter  being  far  to  the  east  of  the  former 
instead  of  to  the  west,  as  the  "  Travels"  and  longitudes  wonld  se^n  to 
indicate.  Again,  that  there  was  ever  a  Chinese  garrison  in  Badakh- 
shan,  as  stat^  by  the  German,  is  opposed  to  onr  historical  knowledge; 
and  Malik  Shah  Bnznrg  resided  at  Fyzabad,  and  not  at  Yokfaaa.  In 
continuation,  the  extent  of  the  Pamir  Steppes  seemed  to  be  mneh  too 
contracted,  and  the  positions  of  Tanglak  and  Terek-chai  were  tain- 
ferred  from  the  nortii  to  the  sonth  of  the  platean;  and  it  was  further 
suspicions  that  in  pursuing  the  yalley  of  the  Jaxartes  to  Kokand,  tlieve 
was  no  mention  of  Oosh,  or  Marghilan,  or  any  of  the  other  large  towns 
ci  the  district' 

The  only  rejoinder  that  has  been  hitherto  made  to  this  expo- 
sition of  errors  and  impossibilities  is  something  to  the  following 
effect.  As  far  as  the  Russian  surveys  have  extended  along  the 
valley  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  correctness  of  the  German  maps  has 
been  abundantly  verified,  testifying  beyond  all  possibility  of 
dispute  to  their  having  been  executed  from  actual  observaticMi, 
since  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century — indeed  ap 
to  times  comparatively  modem — the  whole  country  of  Kokand 
was  almost  a  ^  terra  incognita.'  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  German's  description  of  Samarcand,  which  Mom. 
Khanikoff,  who  himself  visited  the  city  in  1841,  declares  to  be 
rigidly  accurate,  though  no  other  modern  notice  of  the  place  is 
extant.  The  Russians  again  appear  to  underrate  our  Indian 
knowledge  of  the  country  between  Cashmere  and  Kashgar,  and 
to  think  that  the  alleged  ocular  observation  of  the  German  may 
be  after  all  as  trustworthy  as  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Elpbinstone 
and  Raverty,  or  of  M oorcroft,  Vigne,  and  Cunningham.  At  any 
rate  they  appeal  to  the  singular  coincidence  between  the  testi- 
mony of  the  German  writer  and  all  subsequent  information  as 
to  the  products  of  the  country  and  the  remarkable  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  ask  from  what  source  such 
knowledge  could  have  been  acquired  in  1806,  if  not  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Such  arguments  assuredly — if  the  date  of  1806, 
which  is  endorsed  at  present  on  the  Petersburg  MS.,  be  admitted  to 
be  genuine — do  appear  to  be  of  the  utmost  cogency ;  and  a  not 
less  strong  collateral  proof  of  authenticity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
admitted  fact  that,  although  the  names  assigned  to  the  various 
localities  are  not  to  be  recognised  in  modem  geography,  still 
most — or  many  —  of  these  names  are  philologically  correct; 
Thibetan  affixes,  for  example,  being  found  on  the  Upper  Indus, 
true  Kaffir  names  in  the  mountains,  Persian  vocables  in  Badakh- 
shan,    a    thoroughly   Turkish    nomenclature    in    Kashgar   and 
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Kokand,   and   even  a  bonA  fide  Calmuck  tide  referring  to   a 
Zungarian  chief.* 

Now  in  view  of  such  a  singular  conflict  of  evidence,  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  pronounce  judicially  on  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  remarkable  travels,  we  should,  we  think, 
reject  unhesitatingly  the  whole  framework  of  the  story,  while  we 
should  admit  to  a  certain  extent  the  genuineness  of  the  materials. 
We  should  disclaim  all  belief  in  the  individuality  of  the  German 
traveller,  or  in  any  of  his  pretended  adventures,  but  we  should 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  travels  had  been  compiled  and  the 
maps  executed  from  the  information  and  experience  of  parties 
who  had  actually  visited  Central  Asia  at  the  close  of  the  past  or 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  had  heard  accounts  of  the 
routes  and  localities  described  ;  such  accounts,  however,  being  but 
imperfectly  remembered,  and  being  moreover  in  many  cases  so 
confounded  in  the  report  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable.  With 
regard  indeed  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Journal,  which 
from  their  obvious  inapplicability  to  the  line  of  country  by 
Gilgit  and  Yassfn,  are  sufficient  to  discredit  the  entire  narrative, 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  the  route  which  it  was  intended  to 
delineate  was  that  conducting  to  the  plateau  of  High  Asia  from 
Peshawer  and  not  from  Cashmere.  The  geographical  nomen- 
clature was  probably  fictitious  from  the  outset ;  and  it  would  be 
useless  therefore  to  compare  the  itinerary  with  the  map ;  but  the 
general  features  of  the  Bajour  and  Cashcar  valleys — as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  them — ^would  seem  to  correspond  to  some 
extent  with  the  pseudo-traveller's  description,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  line  of  route  moreover  from  the  north-eastern  to  the  south- 
western quarter  of  the  mountain  range  would  serve  to  explain 
those  notices  of  true  Kaffir  characteristics,  for  which,  if  the 
MS.  be  really  of  the  date  assigned  to  it — and  for  this  the 
Russian  Government  is  said  to  hold  itself  responsible — it  would 
be  otherwise  impossible  to  account  We  allude  especially  to 
the  description  of  the  auriferous  streams,  the  vineyards  and  wine- 
bibbing  propensities  of  the  inhabitants,  their  arms,  costume,  and 
general  appearance,  their  excessive  jealousy  of  Mahommedans, 

*  The  following  examples  may  be  quoted  of  linguistic  accuracy  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomencuiture  or  the  traTels: — Xrumftct,  which  is  '  a  mountun  ravine  in 
Balti,  occurs  in  the  names  of  the  Tillages,  supposed  to  be  on  the  frontiers  of  Balti- 
stan.  /f?i&ra-J^n&ra  (said  to  mean  *  the  seat  of  God ')  is  the  name  of  a  peak  in  the 
Kafferistan  mountains,  and  Imra  is  really  the  Kaffir  name  for  God.  In  Badakh- 
shan  there  is  the  Persian  name  of  ;S7uift-ru^  or  '  royal  riTer/  and  there  are  also 
numerous  derehs  or  passes.  Of  true  Turkish  Tocables  about  Cashgar  we  have 
Jcarorbaliq^  *  blank-fish ;'  karorogalch,  *  black-wood  ;'  hara-kul,  *  black  lake ;' 
ak'iu,  •  white-river ;'  Tamgha,  *  a  seal ;'  VluSf  '  a  camp  ;*  kisfdaqt  •  a  winter 
fMistnre,*  &c. ;  and  Zrtsan  is  also  correctly  quoted  as  a  Calmack  or  Mongolian 
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their  singular  customs  in  entertaining  guests,  their  sacrifices  and 
Pagan  habits,  and  even  the  words  which  are  reported  of  their 
language,*  together  with  other  traits  of  rerisimilitude,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  certainly  could  not 
have  been  learnt  from  any  published  authority.  In  the  same 
manner  it  may  be  comectured  that  the  information  regarding 
Badakhshan,  Vakhan,  &lort  and  Pamfr,  which  is  involred  in 
inextricable  confusion,  was  obtained  second-hand  at  Kashgar, 
while  the  alleged  accuracy  of  the  details  relating  to  the  valley  of 
the  Jaxartes  and  Samarcand  must  be  held  to  prove  the  actual 
presence  of  the  agents  in  those  localities.  Who  the  agents  may 
have  been,  or  what  was  their  object  in  weaving  into  a  pretended 
personal  narrative  reports  which  in  their  plain  unadorned  official 
form  would  have  been  equally  valuable  to  the  Russian  Govern* 
ment,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  have  heard 
it  surmised  that  the  anonymous  composition  may  have  been  a 
*  jeu  d  esprit '  of  the  celebrated  Klaproth,  founded  partly  on  the 
vast  stores  of  information  regarding  Central  Asia  which  he  had 
accumulated  from  Chinese,  Mongolian,  Arabic  and  mediaeval 
authorities,  and  partly  on  the  modem  and  unpublished  reports  of 
the  Jewish  agent,  Agha  Mehdi,  Dr.  Honigberger  %  and  others  \ 
and  certainly  if  any  one,  who  had  not  personally  visited  ^ 
Turkestan^  were  capable  of  the  mystification^  he  was  the  man ;  § 

but 

*  For  instance,  Immir-umma  is  giyen  as  the  name  of  the  spot  where  the  Kaffirs 
offer  sacrifice ;  and  this  is  the  exact  title  applied  by  Elphinstone  to  the  Kaffir 
temples.  It  means  *the  place  of  God.'  See  £lphinstone*s  'Cabal/  vol.  ii. 
p.  379. 

t  The  notice  of  a  large  town  entitled  Bolor,  and  sitaated  npon  a  river  of  th« 
same  name  to  the  west  of  the  Pam£r  plateau  and  north  of  Badakhshan,  is  entirely 
fabuloas ;  and  certainly  suggests  a  modem  date  for  the  compilation,  since  Klap- 
roth, misunderstanding  his  Chinese  authorities,  has  ildlen  into  precisely  the  same 
geographical  error  in  his  memoir  in  the  'Magasin  Asiatiqae'  for  1821*  The 
name  of  Bolor  or  Belur  was  unknown  to  the  old  Mahommedan  geographers,  and 
is  very  rarely  used  even  by  modem  Arabic  or  Persian  writers.  It  owes  its  chief 
eelebrity  to  the  notices  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  the  Chinese,  and,  as  fidr  as  these 
authorities  are  concerned,  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  explanation  first  sog* 
gested,  we  believe,  by  Cunningham  (see  *  Ladakh,*  p.  45),  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corraption  of  the  vernacular  title  of  PaJolOf  by  which  Baldstan  is  known 
to  the  Dards.  In  this  view  Belur  will  apply  to  the  whole  countir  stretching  from 
Ladakh  to  Pamfr,  including  not  only  the  modem  Baltistan,bnt  also  Hunza-Nager, 
Gilgit,  and  Yassin.  Boumoufs  derivation  of  Beiur  fhnn  the  Sanscrit  Fioiir, 
which  is  a  name  for  the  lapis-lasuli,  though  approved  by  Von  Humboldt,  has  really 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  ingenuity.  The  resemblance,  indeed,  of  Bolor 
to  the  Persian  word  Biltir,  used  fbr  *  crystal/  is  probably  a  mere  accident 

X  Dr.  Honigberger  was  a  medical  man  in  the  Sheikh  service  who  travelled  from 
the  Punjab  by  Cabul,  Bokhara,  and  Kokand,  and  thence  through  Russia  to  Europe, 
shortly  before  the  period  of  the  Afghan  war.  Dr.  Honigberger  is  still,  we  beUeve, 
residing  in  Cashmere,  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  any  detailed  soooout  of  hil 
travels  has  been  ever  published. 

§  Suspicion  has  probably  fallen  on  Klaproth  because  he  is  known  at  different 

C^r^mi       periods 
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but  here  again  the  date  of  1806,  attached  to  the  MS.  and 
registered,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  official  archives  of  Russia, 
would  seem  to  be  fatally  opposed  to  such  an  explanation,  since 
Klaproth  at  that  early  period  was  only  just  commencing  those 
Oriental  studies  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous.  We 
shall  be  glad,  then,  if  the  pending  controversy  between  the 
English  and  Russian  geographers  leads  to  any  definite  result ; 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  science,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
extrication  of  all  unprejudiced  enquirers  from  a  state  of  most 
disagreeable  suspense. 

Our  present  sketch  would  be  imperfect  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  the  obligations  which  Indian  and  Central  Asian 
geography  lies  under  to  its  native  auxiliaries.  That  Russia 
has  largely  profited  by  this  source  of  supply  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  our  notice  of  Agha  Mehdi,  and  the  traders 
between  Semipolatinsk  and  Cashmere;  and  the  reports  of 
English  agents  from  the  same  countries  have  been  not  less 
valuable  or  extensive.  Meer  Izzet  Ollah,  indeed,  who  was 
Moorcroft's  factotum  in  his  early  wanderings,  was  the  first  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  high  road  from  Ladakh  by  Yarkend 
and  Kashgar  to  Kokand  and  Bokhara ;  and  the  same  route  was 
followed  forty  years  later  by  another  native  agent,  Khwajeh 
Ahmed  Shah,  who  was  sent  from  India  in  1852  in  search  of 
Lieutenant  Wyburd.  Other  travellers  have  since  verified  the 
accounts  of  the  native  explorers  along  difierent  portions  of  the 
route,  but  no  one  else  has  traversed  the  entire  line  from  point 
to  point,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  route  in  English  to  be 
consulted  by  the  student  of  geography  but  the  above  mentioned 
itineraries,  first  published  in  Calcutta  periodicals.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Captain  Raverty  was  indebted  to  native 
travellers  for  all  the  geographical  details  contained  in  his 
excellent  papers  on  Swdt,  on  Kafieristan,  on  Chitral  or  Cashcar, 
and  on  Panj-korah,  which  have  severally  appeared  in  the 
Calcutta  Asiatic  Journals,  and  which  afford  us  the  only  exact 
information  that  we  as  yet  possess  regarding  what  may  some 
day  become  the  high  road  of  commerce   between  the  Punjab 

periods  of  his  life  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  Central 
Asia  of  a  secret  and  confidential  nature.  One  of  tnese  Reports,  indeed,  '  Od  the 
Geographical  and  Political  Condition  of  the  Countries  intervening  between  Russia 
and  India/  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  our  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
Afghan  war  for  the  enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  and  to  be  stiU 
reposing  in  the  archives  of  our  Foreign  Office,  enriched  with  a  large  number  of 
marginal  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  If  this  be  true, 
we  would  recommend  the  indemtigable  President  of  our  Royal  Geographical 
Society  to  undertake  the  disinterment  of  the  Report,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
science,  but  with  a  view  to  its  possible  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  anonymous  Russo-German  manuscript. 
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and  Tartary.     This  route  was  first  investigated  by  Lieatenant 
Macartney,  and  is  twice  alluded  to  in  Elphinstone's  work   am 
Cabul.*     Edward  Conolly  attempted  to  explore  it  in  1840,  bat 
was  driven  from   the  mountains  by  the  Bajouries,   especially 
jealous  at  that  time  of  an  intrusion  upon  their  fastnesses  ;  nor 
indeed  'has  any  single  European  that  we  are  aware  of,  except 
Mr.  Gardiner,  succeeded  up  to  the  present  time  in  disanzmif 
suspicion,  and  obtaining  access  to  this  interesting  region.      The 
route  in  question,  according  to  Raverty's  information,  foUoiirs  up 
the  Penj-korah  branch  of  the  Landaf  river  to  Dir,  the  capital  of 
the  district  (other  authorities  would  conduct  it  up  the  Bbjoui 
river  which  lies  in  a  parallel  valley) ;  it  then  crosses  the  Las-pur 
range  to  Drush  in  lower  Cashdlr,  and  from  thence  follows  up 
the  Cashcar  or  Chitral  valley  to  Mastiij,  where  the  road  bifarcates, 
one  branch  continuing  up  the  valley  to  the  table-land  of  Panur 
and  descending  on  Yarkend,  while  the  other,  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  crosses  the  great  range  to  Badakhshan  and 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus.     Raverty  says  of  this  line  of  route  : 

'  The  road  is  somewhat  difficult  between  Panj-korah  and  Dmah' 
(perhaps  the  line  by  the  Bajocff  valley  may  be  easier), '  but  beyond  it 
is  very  good,  and  the  countiy  is  like  a  vast  plain,  gradually  sloping 
upwards  towards  the  high  table-land  of  Pamir  to  the  north-east ;  .  •  • 
consequently  there  would  be  no  difficulty  for  the  passage  of  light 
artillery.'  ^ 

And  a  friend  of  Colonel  Gardiner's,  quoting  his  authority, 
uses  almost  the  same  language. 

*  The  best  road/  he  says, '  to  the  north  from  Peshawer  is  by  the 
Sw&t  valley.  It  is  a  caravan  road  as  far  as  Anveh  (or  Mastdj  ?)4 
Colonel  Gardiner  travelled  over  this  route,  and  describes  the  dividing 
range  between  the  Anveh  territory  and  the  Badakhshan  valley  as  very 
gradual  and  easy  of  ascent,  and  declares  that  guns  could  be  taken  over 
without  dismounting  them.  There  is  no  traffic  by  this  route  at  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  war  in  Gilgit,  but  Colonel  Gardiner  always  dedaied, 
and  from  all  I  have  heard  in  the  country  I  am  quite  ready  to  endorse 
his  opinion,  that  the  true  road  from  Northern  India  to  Yarkend,  as 
well  as  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  was  via  the  Sw4t  and  Chitral  valleys.' 

Again,  in  Major  James's  celebrated  Report  on  the  Kokand 
embassy  in  1861,  he  particularises  this  route  by  the  Bajour  and 
Upper  Kuner  valleys,  as  the  most  direct,  though,  perhaps,  the 

*  See  Elphinstone's  *  Cabul/  pp.  26  and  389. 

t  *  Jounial  of  the  Asiatic  Societj  of  Bengal/  No.  294,  No.  II.,  1864,  p.  130. 

X  Anveh  is  only  mentioned  in  one  passage  of  the  published  Jonmal  of  Mr. 
Gardiner,  p.  19 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  more  fully  described  in  the  account 
of  his  journey  through  Kafferistan,  which  was  lent  to  Sir  A.  Bumes,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  in  the  plunder  of  the  Resident's  house  at  Cabul. 
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most  difiicalt,  of  the  various  lines  connecting  Peshawer  with 
Tartary;  and  he  observes  that  it  was  actually  followed  by' the 
envoy  who  came  from  Kokand  in  1854.  May  it  not  then  be 
fairly  surmised  that  the  compiler  of  the  Russo-German  MS., 
inquiring  at  Kashgar  or  Kokand  for  the  nearest  route  from  India, 
may  have  been  informed  of  this  line  leadinof  direct  from  the 
Indus  to  Pamfr,  a  line  which  would  have  really  led  for  a  great 
part  of  its  course  through  outlying  tribes  of  the  Siyah-Push 
Kaffirs,  and  would,  moreover,  have  been  practicable  for  camels ; 
and  that  in  adopting  at  some  later  period  the  description  he  had 
received,  he  may  have  given  rise  to  our  present  mystification, 
partly  by  his  ingeniously  attempted  restoration  of  names  which 
he  had  forgotten,  and  partly  by  his  having  erroneously  taken 
Cashmere  instead  of  Peshawer  for  the  starting-point  ? 

And  now  having  alluded  to  Major  James's  Kokand  Report, 
which  was  first,  we  think,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  the  article  of  last  year  in  this  Review,  on  •  The  Russians  in 
Central  Asia/  we  must  congratulate  the  native  agent,  Moola 
Abdul  Mejid,  whose  march  from  Cabul  to  Kokand  is  there 
reported,  on  his  having  been  presented  at  the  last  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  with  a 
gold  watch,  in  recognition  of  the  great  service  he  had  rendered 
to  geography  by  his  adventurous  journey  across  the  Pamfr 
Steppes.  A  not  less  distinguished  service,  and  one  which  we 
venture  to  think  is  also  entitled  to  honorary  reward,  has  been  since 
rendered  by  the  native  assistant  of  Captain  Montgomerie,  who, 
by  his  reconnaissance  of  Yarkend,  has  brought  that  city  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of 
India,  and  has  thus  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  century  deter- 
mined a  fixed  geographical  position  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  great  plain  of  Tartary.* 

The  preliminary  branch  of  the  subject  being  now  exhausted, 
we  may  pass  on  to  a  brief  general  description  of  Central  Asia 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  between  India  and 
Tartary  may  be  considered,  then,  as  one  broad  mountain  range, 
the  Himalayas  forming  the  southern  crest,  and  the  Kuen-luen 
the  northern;  while  the  interior  is  sometimes  cheered  with  lovely 
valleys  like  Cashmere,  but  is  more  usually  broken  into  rocky 

*  Captain  Montgomerie  commnnicated  this  interesting  journey  of  his  assistant, 
Mahomed-el-Hamm,  from  the  Kara-koram  to  Tarkend  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  at  the  meeting  of  May  14th  of  the  present  year,  and  showed 
from  the  road-book,  which  seemed  to  have  been  very  accurately  kept,  that  the 
true  position  of  that  city  was  in  lat.  38°  19'  46",  and  long.  77°  30\  In  the  Jesuit 
Agister  the  numbers  are,  lat.  38^  19',  long.  76^  3',  while  the  Schlagentweits  give 
lat.  380  10',  long.  74°  10'. 
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rarines,  through  which  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  force  their  way 
towards  the  plains ;  or  else  stretches  away  in  those  vast  treeless 
uplands  which  are  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  range 
through  its  whole  extent.  The  direction  of  this  range  is  from 
east  to  west,  trending  to  the  northward  ;  while  the  parallel  chain 
which  bounds  Siberia  to  the  south,  and  the  outer  crest  of  which 
is  the  Thian-Sha  ,  trends  somewhat  to  the  south ;  so  that  at  a 
short  distance  t-^  the  west  of  Yarkend  and  Kashgar,  the  g:reat 
interior  depression  of  Chinese  Tartar  j  terminates,  and  the  bound- 
ing ranges  coalesce  in  the  elevated  table-land  of  Pamur.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Humboldt's  system,  which  is  still  adopted  generally 
as  the  ground-work  of  our  maps  of  Asia,  the  northern  and 
southern  ranges  were  united  to  the  west  of  Kashgar  by  a  transverse 
ridge,  which  he  names  the  Beliit-Tagh,  or  '^  Cloud  Mountains ;" 
but  recent  observation  assures  us  that  there  is  no  such  sepa- 
rate connecting  chain.  The  ascent  from  Yarkend  and  Kashgar 
westward  to  tibe  table-land  of  Pamfr  is  gradual  and  almost  im- 
perceptible ;  and  when  that  lofty  position  is  gained,  where  the 
average  elevation  is  probably  as  much  as  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  a  vast  open  plain  is  seen,  which  stretches  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jazartes  in  one  direction,  across  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Ozus  to  the  top  of  the  Cashcar  or  Chitral  valley 
in  another. 

From  this  great  plateau,  which  may  be  700  or  800  miles  in 
extent,  and  which  is  throughout  studded  with  lakes,  descend  four 
great  river  systems.  Firstly,  through  a  long  valley  between  the 
culminating  ridge  and  outer  range  of  the  Thian-Shan  comes 
down  the  Narym,  which  is  the  main  stream  of  the  Jaxartes. 
This  outer  range  being  the  connecting  link  between  the  Thian- 
Shan  and  Pamir,  the  river  which  flows  in  a  luxuriant  valley  at 
its  foot  drains  all  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau.  The  Ozus 
again  taking  its  rise  in  a  Pamfr  lake,  which  is  at  least  800 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  of  which  the  true 
name  is  the  Sari-kul,  or  ^'Yellow  Lake,"  is  fed  on  its  right 
bank  by  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams,  which  run  due  south 
from  the  Pamfr  uplands,  breaking  up  the  south-western  face  of 
that  region  into  a  series  of  rugged  valleys,  such  as  Hissar,  Ramfd^ 
Derwaz,  Kolab,  and  many  others,  which,  although  amply  described 
in  the  Arab  geographies  and  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  Baber,'  are 
hardly  known  in  modern  times,  except  from  the  confused  accounts 
of  Mr.  Gardiner  and  the  occasional  notices  of  native  agents.  The 
western  face  of  the  Pamfr,  as  it  may  be  called,  between  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  is  far  more  precipitous  than  the  eastern. 
Numerous  ridges  run  out  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Samarcand 
and  Karshi,  and  the  streams  which  drain  off  £rom  the  uplands 
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between  these  ridges,  and  wliich  form  the  Zar-afshan  and  Karshi 
rivers,  belong  of  course  to  the  water-system  of  the  Oxus,  though 
the  streams  are  at  preseut  entirely  consumed  in  irrigation  before 
they  reach  the  great  river,  and,  in  &ct,  constitute  that  perennial 
supply  of  water  which  has  given  its  world-wide  reputation  for 
fertility  to  the  plains  about  Bokhara  and  Samarcand.  The  third 
water-system  is  that  of  the  Indus.  From  the  south-eastern 
.  extremity  of  Pamfr,  where  the  table-land  is  lost  in  the  rocky 
summits  of  the  Muz-tagh,  a  number  of  streams  drain  off  to  the 
southward,  forming  two  subsidiary  Indus  systems.  A  culminating 
ridge  which  runs  out  firom  the  south-east  comers  of  Pamfr,  and 
which  the  geographers  usually  call  Pusht-i-khar  (or  the  Asses- 
back),  is  the  true  watershed  between  Thibet  and  Cabul,  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  south-west  being  separated  by  the  shoulder 
which  joins  the  Hind^-kush,  from  the  streams  descending  through 
Vakhan  and  Badakhshan  to  the  Oxus,  and  forming  the  Cabul 
river,  which  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock ;  while  those  which 
flow  to  the  south-east,  and  which  are  diridcd  by  the  Muz-tagh 
ivige  from  Tartary,  descend  through  a  series  of  rocky  valleys 
and  precipitous  gorges  into  the  Upper  Indus  in  Little  Thibet. 
The  eastern  face  of  Pamfr,  again,  which,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  slopes  off  very  gradually  into  the  plains  of  Tartary, 
supplies  a  fourth  water-system,  being  drained  by  a  series  of 
small  streams,  which,  passing  by  Yarkend  and  Kashgar,  are 
ultimately  lost  in  the  sandy  desert,  or  in  some  cases  reach  the 
central  lake  of  Lob-ntur.  If  there  is  any  geographical  foundation, 
then,  for  the  fanciful  scheme  of  Buddhist  cosmogony  which 
describes  the  four  great  rivers  of  the  world — the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Jaxartes — as  issuing  from  a  single, 
central  lake,  the  allusion  must  necessarily  be  to  this  lake  country 
of  Pamur ;  but  in  that  case  Lob-mir  must  have  been  supposed 
to  communicate  with  Gangotri,  or  the  Pamfr  must  have  been 
considered  to  include  within  its  limits  all  the  Thibetan  uplands.* 

Although 

*  See  Kemii8at*8  '  Fo€-koa^ki/  p.  86.  In  the  Brahminical  Cosmogonjr,  which 
it  giTen  in  the  6th  canto  of  the  '  Mahabharatu,'  Mount  Meru— explained  hj 
Wilson  as  *  the  Highland  of  Tartary '—takes  the  place  of  the  Central  Lake  of  the 
Bnddhists:  and  the  Bhadrasoma,  which  Humboldt,  strangely  enough,  identifies 
with  the  Irtish,  is  substituted  for  the  Sintou  or  Indus.  See  Humboldt's  '  Asie 
Centrale,'  torn.  L  p.  4.  The  name  of  Meru,  however,  is  connected  by  Bonmouf 
with  Mir,  *a  lake,'  so  as  to  signify  *the  lake  country;'  and  the  same  scholar 
suggests  that  Pamfr  may  be  a  contraction  of  Upa-Meru,  *  above  Mem,'  or  in  fact 
*  the  Lake  Uplands.'  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  comparing  the  myth  above  noticed 
with  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise ;  and  it  is  further  curious  to 
observe  how  the  same  tradition  repeated  itself  in  modem  geography,  the  maps 
of  Jeyhani,  for  instance,  representmg  the  four  rivers  of  Afghanistan,  the  Mur- 

ghab, 
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Although  the  water  systems  of  Central  Asia  may  be  thus 
satisfactonly  traced,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  a  coire- 
sponding  scheme  of  orography,  since  the  concentration  of  the 
two  great  parallel  chains  in  the  Plateau  of  Pamfr  renders  it 
most  difficult  to  discriminate  their  respective  prolongatioosL 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  natural  system  is  that  which  regards 
the  chains  to  the  north  of  the  Jazartes,  the  Ala<-Ta6,  the  Borul- 
dai^  and  the  Kara-taii,  not  as  mere  spurs  of  the  Western  Altai, 
but  as  the  prolongation  of  the  culminating  ridge  of  the  Thian- 
Shan  itself.  The  outer  range,  again,  of  this  great  chain,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  upper  Narym  valley,  and 
which  is  brok^i  by  the  Terek  pass,  through  which  lies  the  hi^ 
road  from  Kashgar  to  Kokand,  may  be  recognised,  it  is  thought, 
in  the  outer  crest  of  the  Pamfr  (or  Alaf  Plateau,  as  it  is  locally 
called),  along  its  northern  border,  and  may  thus  be  traced  as  the 
left-hand  barrier  of  the  Jaxartes  valley  as  far  westward  as  Khojend, 
where  it  begins  to  lessen  in  height  until  it  is  lost  in  the 
desert  north  of  Bokhara.  Further  south,  Afghanistan  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of  Thibet,  the  southern  or  Hima- 
layan crest  running  between  Cashmere  and  the  head  waters  of 
the  Swat,  Penjkorah,  Bajour,  and  Chitral  valleys,  till  it  jnst 
touches  ihe  Pamir  nucleus  at  Pusht-i-khar,  at  its  extreme 
southern  comer,  and  then  turning  south-west  by  the  Sufid-K<di 
of  Jellalabad  to  the  great  Soleiman  range;  and  so  on  by  the 
Bolan  and  Gandava  passes  to  the  chain  which  borders  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  the  northern  crest,  which 
under  the  names  of  Kuen-luen,  Kara-koram,  and  Muz-tagh,  runs 
into  Pamfr,  is  prolonged  to  the  west  above  Badakhshan,  and 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Ozus  and  the  Cabul  river, 
continues  under  the  names  of  Koh-i-Baba,  Hindii-kush,  &Cy  to 
the  north  of  Cabul,  and  finally  traversing  Khorassan  at  a  much 
diminished  altitude,  re-appears  in  the  Elburz,  to  the  south  of  the 
Caspian. 

The  elevated  space  between  these  ranges,  which  gradually 
opens  out  from  the  apex  at  Pusht-i-khar  till  it  meets  and  dies 
away  in  the  Persian  desert,  exhibits  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Thibet.  The  great  Hazareh  plateau  between  Bamian  and 
Herat  is  thus  very  like  the  uplands  around  the  Pangong  lake, 
and  the  Cabul  valley  may  be  compared,  not  unworthily,  with 
that  of  Cashmere.  As  the  ground,  however,  gradually  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  Seistan  lake  and  the  sandy  waste  of  Beliichistan, 
the  resemblance  is  np  longer  perceptible. 

ghab,  the  Heri-nld,  tbe  Helmend,  and  the  riyer  of  Balkh,  as  issuing  from  a 
Central  Lake  in  the  Hazareh  moHntains,  though  in  reality  the  sources  of  these 
rivers  are  many  hundreds  of  miles  asunder. 
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If  we  look  at  the  character  of  the  physical  geography  of 
Central  Asia,  we  observe  everywhere  a  conflict,  as  it  were, 
of  the  forces  of  nature,  which  may  well  remind  us  of  the  struggle 
between  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  that  was  the  dominant 
creed  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  desolation  of  the 
desert  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  beneficent  influence  of 
the  mountain  ranges.  Where  the  streams  bring  down  the  moun- 
tain detritus  and  deposit  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  the  sandy  waste 
withdraws  for  a  space  before  advancing  cultivation;  but  it 
reasserts  its  supremacy  immediately  the.  influence  of  irrigation  is 
no  longer  felt  This  contrast  is  especially  remarkable  in  Chinese 
Turkestan,  where  the  general  character  of  the  country  is  one  of 
complete  sterility,  the  river  courses  in  the  interior  being  merely 
fringed  with  a  narrow  strip  of  verdure,  and  the  agricultural 
population  being  thus  almost  confined  to  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  sides,  where  alone  is  water  to  be  found  for  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry.  The  upper  valleys,  it  is  true,  of  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  are  so  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  mountains,  and  so 
entirely  filled  up  with  a  rich  alluvium,  that  in  these  favoured 
localities  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  country  disappear ;  but 
no  sooner  have  the  rivers  fairly  debouched  from  the  spurs  of  the 
Pamfr  plateau  than  they  enter  upon  arid  and  saline  steppes,  and 
thus  continue  for  hundreds  of  miles,  unblessing  and  unblest, 
until  on  approaching  the  Aral  the  sluggish  streams  scatter 
themselves  over  the  Delta  in  a  network  of  canals,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  and  again  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
a  teeming  population. 

On  the  western  face  of  the  Afghan  uplands  there  are  precisely 
the  same  physical  features.  The  Mur-ghab,  the  Tejen,  and  the 
Heri-nid  are  all  lost  in  sandy  deserts.  The  Farreh-nid,  the  Khash- 
nid  and  the  Helmend  passing  fix)m  the  mountains  through  a 
sterile  waste  to  the  lake  of  Seistan,  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
river  system  of  Chinese  Tartary  struggling  on  from  the  sur- 
rounding ranges  to  the  central  reservoir  of  the  Lob-mir,  The 
Arghendab  and  the  Ternek  are  consumed  in  irrigation  before 
they  reach  the  Helmend,  precisely  as  are  the  rivers  of  Balkh 
and  Sir-piil  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Karshi  and 
Zer-afshan  on  its  right  or  northern  bank  Throughout  the 
whole  region,  indeed,  of  Central  Asia  there  is  a  triple  division 
of  territory,  which  naturally  produces  a  triple  division  of  popula- 
tion. Firstly,  there  is  the  mountain  region  with  its  invigorating 
climate,  its  vast  upland  downs  well  suited  for  summer  pasturage, 
and  its  rocky  ravines  carrying  foaming  torrents  to  the  plains. 
Here  dwell  a  hardy  peasantry,  descendants  in  some  cases  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants,  but  more  often  intermingled  with  offiihoots 
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of  die  many  migratory  races  who  have  since  swept  throngrli  the 
country.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  again  are  tracts  of  sur- 
passing fertility,  rich  well- watered  plains,  where  the  great  mas 
of  the  population  congregate  in  towns  and  villages  and  punos 
the  peaceful  arts  of  life,  the  miscellaneous  character  of  ths 
inhabitants  of  these  marts  of  commerce  and  indnstiy  being  un- 
equalled perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  East*  And  thirdly, 
beyond  the  cultivated  plains  stretches  out  in  every  direction  the 
pathless  desert,  which  has  been  tenanted  by  pastoral  nomades 
ever  since  the  earth  was  peopled.  Here  mpine  and  disorder 
seem  to  have  their  natural  home,  and  here,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  ordinary  excesses  of  brigandage  is  superadded  the  deterted 
occupation  of  man-stealing. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Central  Asia  solely 
under  its  present  condition  of  political  and  social  degradation, 
may  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  idea  that  it  was  ever  the  seat 
of  arts  and  industry,  or  had  made  any  great  advance  in  ciTilixa- 
tion,  yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case.  We  are  not  able,  it  is 
true,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  or  Babylonia,  or  Assyria,  to  appeal 
to  contemporary  monuments  in  support  of  a  Central  Asiatic 
development  at  a  period  of  any  remote  antiquity,  but  the  evi- 
dence to  this  effect,  derived  from  a  large  field  of  induction,  is  not 
less  significant  and  sure.  In  the  first  place,  the  belief  in  a  Teiy 
early  empire  in  Central  Asia,  coeval  with  the  institution  of  die 
Assyrian  monarchy,  was  common  among  the  Greeks  long  anterior 
to  Alexander  s  expedition  to  the  East,  and  could  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  traditions  current  at  the  court  of  the  Achat- 
menian  kings.  This  belief  again  is  connected  through  the 
names  of  Oxyartes  and  Zoroaster  with  the  Iranian  division  of  the 
Arian  race,  and  receives  confirmation  from  the  earliest  memorials 
of  that  people.     Without  seeking,  indeed,  to  penetrate  the  myth 

*  The  following  list,  which  ig  giyen  in  the  aDonymoiis  Rasso-Gennaii  tntrel^ 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  population  of  Cashgar — ^thouffh  the  numbers,  if 
referring  to  individuals  rather  than  to  families,  are  far  too  limited,  and  though 
the  pretended  Armenian  element  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  author — ^would 
seem  to  be  otherwise  relatively  correct,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fiiir  sample  of  die 
miztare  of  races  in  a  Central  Asiatic  town :-~ 

Turks  of  Cashgar        7,690 

Bokbarians,  speaking  Persian 1,960 

Kalmucks  (Mongolians)      850 

Kirghiz  and  Biirtits 1,230 

Ouigours,  from  Tourfan 680 

Manchus        640 

Chinese,  merchants  and  tradesmen 1,470 

Armenians 325 

Indians  and  foreigners        250 

Total      15,095 
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of  Iran-v(j,  the  legendary  birthplace  of  the  so-called  Persian 
race,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  enumeration 
of  the  other  fifteen  localities  successively  created  by  Ormuzd, 
which  is  given  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  ^Vondidad/ 
indicates  the  progress  of  Iranian  colonization  during  the  earliest 
phases  of  the  national  existence ;  and  it  is  thus  of  much  ethno- 
logical importance  to  find  that  the  empire  commenced  with 
Sogdiana,  Merv,  and  Bactria;  that  in  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment it  included  the  modem  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Kharism,*  and  finally  at  its  period  of  greatest  extension 
stretched  from  Seistan  on  the  south  to  the  Jaxartes  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  Indus  on  the  east,  till  it  touched  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  Median  frontier  to  the  west  It  was  formerly  argued 
from  this  classification  of  the  Iranian  settlements  that  the  antiquity 
of  the  legend  must  be  enormous,  since  neither  the  Medes  nor 
Persians,  whose  cognate  nationality  is  unquestioned,  and  who 
are  historically  mentioned  as  early  as  2000  B.C.,  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  series;  but  modern  criticism  prefers  to  explain 
their  omission  from  the  list  by  supposing  that  there  were  in 
reality  two  distinct  systems  of  civilization  among  the  Iranian 
division  of  the  Arian  race,  synchronous  in  their  action,  though 
geographically  and  politically  divided.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
system  described  in  the  ^  Vendidad '  may  have  had  its  primaeval 
seats  upon  the  Oxus,  and  have  been  identified  with  the  dualism 
of  the  Zend  Avesta ;  while  the  other — or  Western — ^system  may 
have  been  more  immediately  connected  with  Magism,  and  have 
belonged  to  western  Persia,  being,  perhaps,  locally  centralised  in 
northern  Media,  but  with  ramifications  extending  into  Armenia 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  Persians,  indeed,  when  they  are  first 
met  with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  ninth  century  B.C., 
are  not  settled  in  the  south,  but  appear  as  a  cognate  race  with 
the  Medes  in  the  modem  province  of  Azerbijan;  and  that 
offshoots  of  this  race  must  even  at  that  early  time  have  been 

Jushed  far  on  towards  the  west  is  proved  by  the  names  of 
[ustaspa,  king  of  Comagene,  and  Aspabara  of  Armenia,  who 
are  mentioned  amongst  the  adversaries  of  Tiglath  Pileser  and  of 
Sargon.      In  this  western,  or  Magian,  division  of  the  Iranians 

*  It  is  singular  that  neither  Mons.  Khanikoff  himself,  nor  anv  of  the  modem 
commentators  on  the  Vendidad  whom  he  enumerates — Spiegel,  Br6il,  Haug,  and 
Justi— should  have  recognised  Kharism  among  the  sixteen  localities  created  by 
Ormnzd.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  eighth  name,  which 
immediately  precedes  Vehrcan,  or  Hjrcania  (modem  Gurgan),  and  which  is  read 
as  Urvan,  represents  the  well-known  title  of  Urganjf  the  old  capital  of  Kharism, 
the  Zend  v  ^ing  regularly  replaced  by  the  Persian  g^  and  the  terminal  J  being 
dialectic,  as  in  the  names  of  the  Kharismian  months,  which,  according  to  Abu 
Kihan,  are  optionally  written  with  or  without  a  final  J* 
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were  included  no  doubt  both  the  Medes  and  PersiaBs;  ikeir 
language  was  probably  that  with  which  we  are  acquainted  fnun 
the  tri-lingual  inscriptions  of  Persia,  and  it  may  be  coojectBred 
from  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  Danii 
Hystaspes  that  it  was  in  his  reign,  and  in  connection  with  tbe 
overthrow  of  the  Magian  usurpation  that  the  dualism  of  Oio- 
masdes  and  Arimanes  was  first  introduced  from  the  far  East,  is 
supercession  of  the  old  national  faith.* 

It  is  with  the  Eastern  Iranians,  however,  that  we  are  prind- 
pally  concerned,  as  the  founders  of  Central  Asian  civiluatiao. 
This  people,  on  the  authority  of  the  Vendidad,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  achieved  their  first  stage  of  development  in  Sngfad. 
Their  language  was  probably  Zend,  as  distinguished  from  tbe 
Achaemenian  Persian,  and  somewhat  more  removed  than  that 
dialect  from  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Arians  of  the  South.  To 
them  must  be  referred  the  old  Greek  traditions  of  the  Bactrias 
Zoroaster,  and  the  entire  framework  of  Persian  historical  romance, 
culminating  in  the  famous  Epic  of  Firdousi.  A  more  important 
evidence,  however,  of  the  very  high  state  of  power  and  civilixa- 
tion  to  which  they  attained  is  to  be  found  in  the  information 
regarding  them  preserved  by  the  celebrated  Abu  Rihan,  himsdf 
a  native  of  the  country,  and  the  only  early  Arab  writer  who 
investigated  tbe  antiquities  of  the  East  in  a  true  spirit  of  his- 
torical criticism.t  This  writer  supplies  us  with  an  extensive 
specimen  of  the  old  dialects  of  Sughd  and  Kharism.  He  gives 
us  in  those  dialects  the  names  of  the  twelve  months,  the  names 
of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  five  Epagomins, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  of  the  seven 
planets,  and,  lastly,  of  the  mansions  of  the  moon.  A  portion  of 
this  nomenclature  is  original,  and  offers  a  most  curious  subject 
for  investigation ;  but  the  majority  of  the  names  can  be  com- 
pared, as  was  to  be  expected,  with  die  Zend  correspondents,  and, 
indeed,  are  much  nearer  to  the  primitive  forms  than  are  the 
better  known  Parsee  equivalents.  According  to  Abu  Rihan, 
again,  the  solar  calendar  of  Kharism  was  the  most  perfect  scheme 
for  measuring  time  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  it  was 
maintained  by  the  astronomers  of  that  country,  that  both  the 
solar  and  the  lunar  zodiacs  had  originated  with  them,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  signs  in  their  system  being  far  more  regular  than 

*  This  subject  is  ably  and  ezhaostiTelj  treated  in  Bawlinson's  '  Herodotiis,' 
vol.  i.  p.  426. 

t  We  quote  from  a  most  exoellent  work  of  Aba  Rihan's  on  general  clironolQgjr, 
which  has  not,  -we  think,  received  the  attention  that  it  merits  at  the  hands  of 
Bnropean  scholars,  thoogh  there  is  a  copy  of  the  MS.  at  Paris,  which  was  ibnnerly 
much  referred  to  by  Qnatrem^re,  nnder  the  title  of  '  Athar-el-Bakieb.' 

those 
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those  adopted  by  the  Greeks  or  Arabs;   and  the  very  name^ 
moreover,  by  which  an  astronomer  was  designated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Kharism   being  taken  from  the  asterism  of  the  eighth 
mansion   of  the  moon.*      All  this  information  is   exceedingly 
curious  in  its  bearing  upon  the  controversy  which  has  so  long 
raged  in  the  scientific  world,  as  to  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
lunar    zodiac   used   respectively   by  the  Indians   and  Chinese, 
leading  as  it  does  to  a  suspicion  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  these  systems  may  have  been  original,  but  that  their 
similarity  may  be  explained  by  their  derivation  from  a  common 
centre  in  Bactria,  where  astronomy  was  first  cultivated  by  the 
Eastern  Iranians.      An  argument  of  some  weight,  indeed,  in 
favour  of  this  derivation  is  furnished  by  another  statement  of 
Abu  Rihan's,  which  asserts  that  the  Kharismians  dated  originally 
from  an  epoch  anterior  by  980  years  to  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse,  a 
date  which  agrees  pretty  accurately  with  the  period  assigned  by  our 
best  scholars  to  the  invention  of  the  Jyotisha  or  Indian  calendar.! 
Abu  Rihan  further  speaks  of  the  Kharismian  writing  and  records, 
which   were   carefully  investigated   by  Koteibah  Ibn  Moslem 
when  he  conquered  the  country,  and  strengthens  the  authority  of 
these  native  documents,  by  showing  that  a  single  family  named 
the  Shahiyeh,   and   supposed   to    be  derived  from  Cyrus,  had 
reigned  in  Kharism — with  the  exception  of  a  Turkish  or  Scythian 
interregnum  of  92  years — fi*om  the  Achsemenian  period  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion.  % 

We  have  specially  alluded  to  this  evidence  of  early  Arian 

*  ThU  term  is  Akhir  vinak,  *  the  observer  of  Akhir,*  which  is  the  same  of  the 
8th  mansion. 

t  The  date  of  980  years  before  the  era  of  the  Selencidse  is  equal  to  B.c.  1304. 
Now,  the  date  derivable  from  the  Jyotislm  observation  of  the  Colares  has  been 
variously  calculated  by  different  Sanscrit  scholars ;  the  earliest  date  being  that 
determined  by  Davis  and  Golebrooke  in  the  last  century,  namely  b.c.  1391,  and 
the  most  recent  being  that  lately  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  approved  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  namely  B.c.  1181.  Professor  Whitney,  it  is  true,  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  these  results,  and  thinks,  indeed,  that  the  data  for  calculation 
are  so  &nlty  and  uncertain  that  a  margin  of  several  centuries  should  be  allowed 
for  possible  error ;  but  Sir  E.  Golebrooke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  replying  to  his 
criticism,  has  shown  that  a  mean  calculation  of  the  two  Equinoctial  stars  Bevatf 
(or  (  Pisdum)  and  Chitrd  (or  Spica)  will  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  B.a ;  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Kharismian  date  of  b.c.  1304. 
This  date,  too,  is  almost  certainly  an  astronomical  rather  than  a  political  era, 
and  was  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  lunar  zodiac,  which,  like  the 
original  Indian  zodiac,  commenced  with  the  asterism  of  the  Pleiades. 

{  As  an  example  of  the  accuracy  of  the  chronology  of  the  Kharismians,  Aba 
Bihan  further  quotes  from  their  annals  Uie  date  of  the  building  of  the  fkmous 
castle  of 'Ir,  near  the  city  of  Kharism,  in  a.8.  616  (=aj>.  292>--a  date  which 
afterwards  became  a  national  era — and  adds  that  this  place  continued  to  be  the 
royd  residence  till  it  was  destroyed  by  inundations  of  the  Oxus  in  a.s.  1305 
(jLD.  981).  We  have  never  seen  in  any  other  Arabic  author  ?n  account  of  this 
castle,  which  is  compared  by  Abu  Bihan  with  the  celebrated  Ghamd^  of  Yemen ; 
nor,  mdeed,  do  we  think  that  ^e  antiquities  of  Kharism  are  elsewhere  at  all  noticed. 
.   Vol.  120.— No,  240.  2  L  civilizatioa 
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civilieatioiiin  Central  Atia,  fumisbed  by  a  writer  of  Aba  Riban's 
authoritjy  as  we  believe  it  to  be  entirely  new  to  Oriental  students ; 
but  there  are  many  other  notices  of  a  corroboratiye  character, 
which  hare  been  often  quoted.  Justin's  notice,  for  instance,  c^  the 
thousand-citied  Bactria  which  revolted  under  Theodotas,  indi- 
cates a  very  high  state  of  prosperity  and  power.  Balkh  and  Kha- 
rism,  again,  furnish  all  the  most  favourite  illustrations  for  the  old 
Persian  romance.  The  fire  temple  of  Nubehar,  at  the  former 
place,  in  which  the  Barmecide  family,  previous  to  their  emigrm- 
tion  to  Baghdad,  were  servitors,  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
shrines  •f  the  Zoroastrian  faith  throughout  the  East ;  and  the 
original  fire  of  King  Jem,  the  Eponym  of  the  Iranian  race,  was 
supposed  to  have  survived  unextinguished  on  an  altar  in  Kharism 
until  the  introduction  of  Islam.  Of  course  fable  was  abundantly 
mingled  with  truth  in  these  glimpses  of  old-world  history.  The 
pretended  expedition  of  the  Himyarite  king,  who  founded 
Samarcand,  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  cannot,  for  instance^ 
command  a  moment's  attention;  but  there  was  certainly  an 
ancient  tablet,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  over  one  of  the  gates  ot 
the  city,  which  was  supposed  to  commemorate  this  exp^tion ; 
for  Jeyhani,  the  Samanide  vixier,  distinctly  says  that  ne  saw  it 
in  about  a.D.  920,  and  that  it  was  destroyed  during  a  popular 
SmetUe  whilst  he  was  resident  in  the  city.  Whether  this  inscrip- 
tion was  in  Zend,  or  in  Greek,  or  in  Bactrian  Pali,  can  be  now 
of  course  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  mention  of  such 
a  tablet  may  well  excite  our  curiosity. 

The  Iranian  people  who  were  thus  settled  between  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel, 
still  hold  their  ground  in  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuous flood  of  foreign  races  which  has  ever  since  swept  over 
the  region,  surging  up  from  diose  prolific  slopes  of  the  Altai 
that  have  been  called  the  *  officina  gentium.'  Under  the  names 
of  Tat,  Tajik,  Sert,  Galsha,  and  Parsiwan,  a  primitive  and  not 
impure  Iranian  population  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  district 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Jaxartes,  subject  to  the  dominant  Afghans 
to  the  south,  and  Uzbegs  to  the  north.  The  same  nationality 
prevails  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Oxus  in  a  quasi- 
independent  position;  and  these  mountaineers^  who,  in  their 
modem  name  of  Vakhani,  retain  the  old  ethnic  title  which  origi- 
nated the  ''O^o^  of  the  Greeks,  are  perhaps  the  best  representa- 
tives extant  of  the  primaeval  race.*     To  the  east  of  the  Pamfr 

*  This  primitiye  title  we  sappoee  to  hwe  been  Vdkh,  or  VakJuht  bat  its  signi^ 
fication  is  unknown.  It  gave  nse,  however,  not  only  to  the  "O^os  of  the  Greeks, 
but  to  the  title  of  Fo^rdd,  by  which  the  Oxus  is  known  in  the  Bnndehesh,  m 
amoDff  the  old  Zoroastrians  generally,  and  also  to  the  modem  names  of  FdUon, 
Vaklm-ab,  Vaah-jird,  fitc 
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the  Iranian  element  is  now  almost,  if  not  totally,  obliterated, 
though  Khoten  itself  was  essentially  an  Arian  settlement,  and 
many  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity  still  retain  their 
Arian  etymology.*  M .  KhanikofT  has  drawn  particular  attention 
to  the  Jemshidis  of  Herat,  and  the  Seistanees,  as  approaching 
nearest  to  the  true  Iranian  type,  founding  his  argument,  not 
merely  on  the  physical  characteristics  of  these  people,  but  on 
their  language  and  traditions ;  but  in  reality  the  Seistanees  are 
beyond  all  question  a  mixed  race ;  and  it  may  even  be  suspected 
that  they  derive  their  peculiar  physignomy  from  their  Scythian 
rather  than  from  their  Arian  descent 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  to  trace  the  successive 
stages  of  transformation  through  whicn  the  population  of  Central 
Asia  has  passed,  in  exchanging  its  primitive  homogeneous  cha- 
racter for  the  kaleidoscope  variety  which  now  distinguishes  it ; 
but  to  render  such  a  sketch  at  all  intelligible,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  on  ethnographical  details  hardly  suited  to  the  pages 
of  a  non-scientific  Journal;  and  so  many  links,  moreover,  are 
still  wanting  in  the  chain  that,  after  all,  we  should  probably  fail 
in  making  out  a  satisfactory  tradition.  It  must  suffice,  then,  to 
explain  that  for  about  1000  years,  from  B.C.  700  to  A.D.  300,  a 
succession  of  Scythian  tribes,  belonging  apparently  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Uralian  tribes  of  Russia,  and  the  Fins,  Lapps,  and 
Hungarians  of  Europe,  burst  in  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  swept 
over  all  the  western  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Asia,  extending 
to  India  in  one  direction  and  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  in  another. 
No  doubt  this  vast  Scythian  immigration  and  long  continued 
occupancy,  must  at  the  time  have  left  its  impress,  more  or  less 
strongly  marked,  on  all  the  countries  intermediate  between  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Euphrates ;  but  that  impress  has  been  gradually 
effaced  by  the  scour  of  a  later  and  still  larger  influx  of  tribes  of 
another  family,  so  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  no  distinct 
trace  of  the  old  Scythian  nationality  to  be  found  in  Western  Asia, 
except  perhaps  among  the  Brahiii  division  of  the  Beluches  of 
South-Efastem  Persia. 

The  Turkish  immigration  which  followed  the  Scythian,  and 
the  evidences  of  which  are  still  in  full  activity  throughout 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  must  be  also  very  cursorily  treated, 
notwithstanding  that  it  involves  questions  of  the  utmost  ethno- 
graphical interest.  From  the  fourth  century  to  the  tenth  there 
seems  to   have   been    a   continuous   stream   of  Turkish  tribes 

*  For  fhll  details  re^ardin^  the  earlj  Bnddhist  history  of  Khoten,  and  the 
evidence  that  the  name  itself  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  title  KtM-eUma, 
'mamelle  de  la  terre/  see  Abel  Remnsat's  'Histoire  de  la  Yille  de  Khoten.' 
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pouring  in  from  the  Altai,  and  not  only  overwhelming  the  con- 
tiguous countries,  but  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance,  under  Attila, 
pushing  on  to  the  very  centre  of  Europe ;  and  after  this  syste- 
matic colonisation  had  ceased,  the  expeditions  of  Chenghix 
Khan  and  Timour,  leaving  extensive  military  settlements  along 
the  various  lines  of  march  which  the  armies  followed,  gave  a 
still  deeper  colouring  to  the  Turkish  complexion  of  Western 
Asia.  We  see  the  result  of  this  great  ethnic  revolution  at  the 
present  day  in  the  substitution  of  a  Turkish  for  the  old  Greco- 
Barbaric  population  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  introduction  of  an 
extensive  Turkish  element  among  the  Semitic  races  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  displacement  also  of  a  very  lai^ 
portion  of  the  Arian  population  of  Persia.  Further  eastwards, 
too,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Turcomans,  the  Uzbegs,  and 
the  Kirghiz,  hold  the  entire  country  up  to  the  frontiers  of 
Mongolia.  The  origin  of  these  tribes,  which  are  of  a  very  early 
Turkish  parentage,  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  even  their 
recent  history  is  not  free  from  doubt 

The  only  one  which,  from  its  present  important  position  in 
Central  Asia,  it  seems  incumbent  on  us  to  notice  in  any  detail  is 
the  Kirghiz,  and  this  notice  should  be  of  the  more  interest  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  Kirghiz  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner 
the  process  by  which  the  great  nomadic  nationalities  of  the  East 
are  formed,  not  by  the  real  development  of  their  own  numbers,  but 
by  the  absorption  into  their  body  of  the  heterogeneous  fragments 
that  are  floating  around  them.  We  see,  indeed,  examples  of  this 
irregular  formation  going  on  before  oux  eyes  in  different  parts 
of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  we  need  not  wonder  there- 
fore at  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  identifying  the  lost  tribes 
of  history,  or  in  tracing  the  origin  of  those  which  have  taken 
their  places.  The  Mongolian  race,  for  instance,  after  the  deadi 
of  Chenghiz  Khan,  must  have  been  spread  in  considerable  num- 
bers over  the  whole  East  from  the  wall  of  China  almost  to  the 
Mediterranean,  yet  at  the  present  day,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Russian  Calmucks  and  a  petty  clan  in  the  mountains 
of  Ghiir,  south  of  Herat,  there  is  not  a  single  tribe  speaking 
Mongolian  or  retaining  the  name  of  Mongol,  beyond  the  frontier  of 
Mongolia  proper.*  The  Afghans,  again,  in  the  time  of  Mahmoud 
of  Ghazni  were  a  single  small  clan  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Sulieman  range.     They  have  since  absorbed  all  the  tribes  from 

*  It  is  singular,  too,  that  so  very  tew  Moneolian  geographical  names  haye  been 
retained  to  the  westward  of  the  Oxus.  The  only  such  names,  indeed,  which 
occur  to  us  at  present  are  Oldn'Bcbdt,  *  the  red  caravanserai,'  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Arachosia ;  and  Kiul-wmn,  *  the  red  river/  forming 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Azerbijan. 
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the  frontiers  of  Cashmere  to  Herat,  and  have  imposed  their  lan- 
guage indiscriminately  on  the  whole  population,  Indian  as  well  as 
Turkish,  excepting  a  few  small  and  inaccessible  clans,  such 
as  the  Pashai,  Paranchf,  Berek/,  &c.,  and  excepting  also  the 
great  Turkish  race  of  Hazarehs  and  Eymaks,  which  inhabit  the 
Paropamisan  range  from  Cabul  to  Herat,  and  which  must  have 
taken  up  the  Persian,  the  language  of  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion, before  the  Afghan  influence  became  excessiva  Mons. 
Khanikoff,  as  an  illustration  of  this  self-creating  principle  among 
the  minor  tribes  of  the  East,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  case  of 
the  Shahsewans  of  Persia,  who  are  at  present  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  of  the  nomadic  bodies  of  that  country, 
but  who  are  notoriously  a  recent  agglomeration  of  detached 
parties  from  other  clans,  clinging  to  a  common  centre  for  sup- 

Grt ;  and  he  might  also  have  referred  to  the  Arab  tribe  of 
untefik,  which  has  been  formed  within  the  last  hundred  years 
of  refugees  and  offshoots  from  a  multitude  of  neighbouring  clans 
bordering  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  now  numbers 
over  forty  thousand  families  and  dominates  all  lower  Chaldea. 
The  Kirghiz,  as  a  tribe,  are  no  doubt  of  considerable  antiquity, 
for  the  name  occurs  in  die  account  of  the  mission  of  Zemarchus 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  Chinese  annals  have  also  preserved 
notices  of  the  same  people  under  the  names  of  Hakasis  and 
Khilikizi  from  that  period  to  comparatively  modem  times ;  *  but 
they  were  originally  limited  in  numbers,  and  settled  in  a  remote 
comer  of  Southern  Siberia  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yenisef  river, 
from  whence  they  only  emigrated,*  or  were  removed,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  shores  of  the  Balkash  and  Issi-kul 
Lakes.  In  their  new  abodes  they  have  thriven  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. Having  amalgamated  with  the  Kaisaks  and  Buruts, 
and  having  no  doubt  absorbed  a  host  of  smaller  tribes,  die  debris 
of  the  old  Ghiiz,  Comans,  and  Kipchaks,  they  have  gone  on 
increasing  until  at  the  present  day  they  num^r  nearly  three 
million  souls,  and  constitute  almost  the  exclusive  population  of 
the  Steppe  from  the  Ural  river  on  the  west  to  the  Mongolian 
frontier  on  the  east,  and  north  and  south  from  the  Siberian  line 
to  the  plateau  of  Pamfr. 

We  propose  to  terminate  our  sketch  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
political  condition  of  Central  Asia  at  the  present  time,  following 
the  order  of  the  four  sections  into  which,  roughly  speaking,  the 
country   may   be   considered   to  be  divided.      The  south-east 

*  In  Mr.  Gardiner's  tniTels,  wherever  Kirghix  are  meDtioned»  they  are  spoken 
of  as  Akas,  or  Hakas ;  but  we  are  nnable  to  say  whether  this  is  to  be  ooosidered 
a  mere  misprononciation  of  the  name,  or  whether  the  old  Chinese  appellation  is 
still  used  as  a  vemaenlar  ethnic  title. 
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section,  according  to  this  distinction,  would  extend  from  the 
Himalaya  to  the  Kuen-luen,  and  would  include  the  Hill  States^ 
Cashmere  and  Thibet  This  country  is  both  geographically 
and  politically  a  mere  outwork  of  India.  The  various  states  of 
whicL  it  is  composed  paid  tribute  to  the  Moghul  Emperors 
of  Delhi ;  and  must  again  in  due  course,  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily, come  under  British  jurisdiction.  Cashmere,  indeed, 
rescued  from  the  Afghans  by  Runjeet  Singh,  may  be  considered 
a  direct  dependency  of  the  Punjab;  and  little  Thibet  has 
already,  on  two  occasions,  both  through  Moorcroft  and  Dr. 
Henderson,  proffered  its  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  as  ^ 
means  of  escape  from  Seikh  domination.  Politically  perhaps 
we  should  derive  no  strength  from  this  extension  of  our  frontier 
four  hundred  miles  beyond  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  but  the 
possession  of  Cashmere  and  of  the  two  natural  adits. to  Central 
Asia  before  alluded  to,  one  by  the  Bajour  and  Chitral  Valleys  to 
the  Pamir  Plateau,  and  the  other  by  the  Niti  Pass  and  Rodokh 
to  Khoten,  would  commercially  be  of  vast  importance ;  and  in 
view,  moreover,  of  the  undoubted  tendency  of  Russia  to  encroach 
in  this  direction,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  to  preoccupy  the 
ground  against  the  possible  exertion  of  a  foreign  influence, 
adverse  to  our  interests,  within  the  boundary  of  the  Kara-kpnun 
and  Kuen-luen. 

The  second  or  north*east  section  of  Central  Asia  is  Chinese 
Turkestan.  This  country  has  long  been  called  Alti-shahar  or 
Alti-chakan,  ^the  six  cities,'  from  the  six  towns  in  which  are 
concentrated  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  its  population  and 
wealth.  Until  quite  recently  these  towns  of  Cashgar,  Yengi- 
shahar,  Yarkend,  Khoten  or  Ilchi,  Aksu,  and  Ush-Turf&ci,* 
were  garrisoned  by  Chinese  soldiers,  the  region  having  been 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  from  the  Eleutbs  of  Zungaria  in  1755| 
and  in  spite  of  frequent  insurrections  on  the  part  of  the  Ma#- 
hommedan   inhabitants,   headed   by  their   hereditary  religions 

*  The  towns  oonstitatiiig  this  group  of  the  *  six  citieg'  do  not  appear  to  hare 
been  always  the  same,  for  the  aotborities  followed  by  Prichard  substitiite  for 
Yengi-sheher  and  Ush-Turfdn,  the  Great  and  Little  Ki4}a,  on  the  river  Ili. 
These  two  latter  towns,  however,  do  not  belong  to  Chinese  Turket>tan  at  all,  bnt 
to  Zangaria,  and  hardly  faU,  therefore,  within  the  limito  of  the  present  sketch. 
Still  it  may  be  noted  that  the  great  Kulja  on  the  Ili,  after  a  twelvemonth's 
fighting,  has  also  been  latelv  conquered  from  the  Chinese  by  the  Turks  of 
Cashgar,  led  by  the  son  of  the  famous  Khoja  Jehangfr;  and  that  the  Russian 
&ctory  which  was  established  in  the  city  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Pekin,  and  which  was  presided  over  by  the  great  Chinese  scholar  Mons.  Zakharoti^ 
has  been  burnt  down  and  entirely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  contest  The 
Russians  enjo]r  a  similar  treaty-right  with  respect  to  establishing  a  fiactory  at 
Cashgar,  but  since  the  expulsion  of  Uie  Chinese,  such  a  right  has  become  a  dead 
letter. 

leaders 
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leaden  who  hare  ever  been  most  influential,  haying  been  since 
held  by  military  force  as  a  subjugated  territory.  The  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  Turks,  descendants  of  the  old 
Ouigours,  and  they  have  long  been  in  active  communication 
with  the  Uzbegs  and  Kirghiz  of  the  towns  on  the  Upper  Jaxartes, 
especially  with  those  of  Andijan.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
allies  the  standard  of  revolt  was  again  raised  against  the  Chinese 
by  the  people  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkend  in  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  and  it  is  understood  at  the  present  time  not  a  single 
Chinese  soldier  is  to  be  found  in  me  province.  The  natives 
appear,  however,  to  have  only  exchanged  one  master  for  another ; 
for  the  Kokand  troops,  reinforced  by  multitudes  who  are  retiring 
eastward  in  dismay  at  the  advance  of  the  Russians  up  the 
Jaxartes,  are  now  said  to  be  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  towns  and  territory  both  of  Kashgar  and  Yarkend  ;  and 
quite  recently  the  ruler  of  Khoten  fought  a  pitched  battle  with 
these  Uzbeg  invaders  from  Yarkend  in  defence  of  his  little 
principality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  the  Six 
Cities  are  thoroughly  disconcerted  at  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  Russians  both  on  their  north  and  north-western  frontier ;  and 
that  they  are  most  solicitous  of  British  protection  sAid  support 
Earnest  applications  for  aid  have  been  indeed  addressed  to  us 
both  from  Yarkend  and  Khoten ;  and  although,  of  course,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  think  oif  direct 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  states  removed  five  hundred  miles 
from  our  frontiers,  yet  the  time  may  come  when,  as  the  inheritors 
of  the  present  territorial  limits  of  Cashmere  and  its  dependencies, 
it  may  consist  both  with  our  interests  and  our  convenience  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fluttered  communities  immediately 
beyond  our  mountain  barrier. 

The  western  half  of  Central  Asia  may  be  considered,  like  the 
eastern,  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Uzbeg  portion  to  the 
north  and  the  Afghan  to  the  south,  and  it  is  with  these  divisions 
of  the  country  that  British  interests  are  more  immediately  cour 
cemed.  In  regard,  then,  to  the  south-western  section,  extending 
from  the  British  Indian  frontier  to  the  Oxus,  the  general 
position  has  not  materially  altered  since  the  sketch  of  Afghan 
politics  was  drawn  up,  which  was  published  in  this  Journal  a 
twelvemonth  ago. 

There  has  been  another  revolution,  it  is  true,  at  Cabul,  and 
Shir  Ali  Khan,  who  was  designated  by  Dost  Mahomed  as  his 
successor,  and  whose  claim  to  the  *  Musnud  *  was  promptly  re- 
cognised by  us,  has  been  forcibly  expelled  from  power.  By  the 
last  accounts  he  still  maintained  a  precarious  footing  at  Candahar 

and 
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and  liis  son  conducted  nominally  the  government  of  Herat.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  they  were  both  prepared  to  withdzaw 
into  Persia  on  the  first  application  of  any  real  pressure  from 
Cabul;  by  others  it  was  expected  that  Shir  Ali  would  still 
regain  his  position  at  the  capital.  Bat  although  the  occapancj 
of  the  throne  of  Cabul  has  thus  been  changed  we  have  adhered 
as  rigidly  as  ever  to  our  policy  of  non-interventicm,  and  are  still 
content  simply  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  A  state,  indeed, 
of  vigilant  though  inactive  observation  has  been  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  avowed  and  well-considered  policy  throughout  the 
Afghan  troubles,  and  certainly  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  reason  to  question  its  wisdom.  The  Russian  press  at 
the  same  time  has  not  given  us  much  credit  for  our  forbear- 
ance. On  the  contrary,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  this 
recent  Afghan  revolution  to  British  encouragement  and  design. 
As  Abdur-Rahman  Khan  had  been  for  some  time  a  refugee  at 
Bokhara,  where  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Amir,  and 
as  it  was  with  the  aid  of  a  considerable  Uzbeg  contingent  that 
in  the  course  of  last  winter,  he  succeeded — ^in  concert  with  his 
uncle  Azim  Khan — in  driving  Shir  Ali  from  Cabul,  and  transfer- 
ring power^to  his  father,  Afzul  Khan,  who  as  the  senior  surviving 
member  of  Dost  Mahomed's  family  is  now  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  country,  it  seemed  only  natural  to  the  political  quid- 
nuncs of  St  Petersburg  to  recognise  in  this  denouement  the  result 
of  an  elaborate  scheme  concerted  by  England  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  Cabul  and  Bokhara  in  a  strong  and  confederate  opposi- 
tion to  Russia.  That  a  certain  identity  of  interest  has  been 
established  between  the  Afghans  and  Uzbegs  through  the  family 
alliance  contracted  by  Abdur-Rahman,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  accession  of  that  chief  and  his  father,  Afzal  Khan,  to  the 
supreme  power  at  Cabul,  is  not  to  be  denied;  and  diat  the 
attitude  of  sustained  hostility  and  intimidation  which  Russia 
preserves  against  Bokhara  ^vill  have  the  natural  e£kct  of  drawing 
closer  those  bonds  of  amity  and  leading  the  Afghani^  and  Uzbegs 
to  rely  on  each  other  for  support,  is  also  highly  probable ;  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  any  sudi  result  will  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  counsel  or  instigation— or  we  mi|^t  almost  say 
of  the  approval — of  the  Britiidi  Indian  Government  Afzal 
Khan  and  Abdur-Rahman  are  understood,  indeed,  to  have  mani- 
fested unfriendly  feelings  to  the  English  throughout  the  recent 
troubles  at  Cabul,  owing  to  our  previous  cordial  relations  witii 
their  rival  Shir  Ali,  and  the  Bokhara  tragedy  of  1841  is  still  too 
strong  in  the  recollection  of  Englishmen  to  admit  of  a  finger 
being  raised  by  us  in  favour  of  the  present  Amir,  who  is  the  son 

of 
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of  our  old  enemy,  Nasr-OUah  Khan,  even  though  our  political 
interests  were  seriously  imperilled  by  the  overthrow  of  Uzbeg 
independence. 

It  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  course  of  recent  events 
in  the  north-western  section  of  Central  Asia,  the  country  which 
contains  the  three  Uzbeg  Principalities  and  their  dependencies  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  condense  the  information 
given  in  the  Russian  Official  Reports.  It  appears,  then,  that  a 
contingent  of  Bokhara  troops  had  aheady  joined  the  garrison  of 
Tashkend,  when  the  Russians  assaulted  the  place  on  June  25, 
1865,  and  that  the  Amir's  flag  taken  on  the  occasion  was  sus- 
pended among  the  other  Uzbeg  trophies  In  the  Cathedral  of 
Orenburg.  War  may  be  therefore  considered  to  have  broken 
out  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  from  the  above  date,  though 
for  some  time  later  no  further  overt  acts  of  hostility  were  had 
recourse  to.  The  Amir,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  the  boy-chief  Mir-Said,  and  had  thus  transferred  to 
himself  all  supposed  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  province, 
occupied  Khojend  and  Kokand  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
summoned  the  Russians  even  to  evacuate  Tashkend,  but  did  not 
venture  on  any  advance  into  the  country  beyond  the  Jaxartes. 

An  angry  correspondence  ensued,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
General  Tchemaieff  took  the  strange  resolve  to  send  a  party  of 
four  Russian  officers  to  the  city  of  Bokhara,  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  said,  of  coming  to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Amir, 
and  with  ^a  view  of  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  certain 
European  emissaries  who  had  visited  Bokhara  to  submit  pro- 
posals to  the  Amit  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Russia.'* 
These  officers  were,  of  course,  *  more  Usbeco,'  placed  in  confine- 
ment soon  after  their  arrival.  Thereupon  Tchemaieff  protested, 
and  ultimately  on  the  30th  of  January  of  the  present  year  crossed 
the  Jaxartes  from  Tashkend  with  fourteen  companies  of  infantry, 
six  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  marching  on  Bokhara  and  compelling  the 
Amir  to  release  his  officers.  Such  a  force,  however,  was  mani- 
festly inadequate  to  any  serious  attack  on  the  power  of  the  Amir, 
and  the  march  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  merely 
intended  as  a  demonstration,  though  the  Russian  press  certainly 

*  For  this  serious  charge,  vhieh  is  copied  textoally  from  the  official  Report  in 
the  '  Invalide  Russe,'  of  June  27, 1866,  and  vhich  can  of  course  only  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  England,  we  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation. 
No  communication,  either  by  agent  or  b^  letter,  has  passed  as  yet  between  the 
Goyemor-General  of  India  and  the  Amir  of  Bokhara ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  whether  General  Tchemaieff  was  deceived  in  the  matter,  or  whether 
the  charge  was  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  the  mission  of  Colonel  Stmv^  and 
his  colleagues,  in  case  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  its  aim  and  object. 
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endeavoured  at  this  period  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  pcMsiye 
news  of  the  capture  of  fiokhura,  and  the  Hussian  GoTemmeots 
whilst  disclaiming  any  views  of  permanent  conquest,  did.   not 
disavow  the  advance.     Be  this  as  it  may  the  expedition  tumei 
out  a  complete  failure.     Tchemaiefl^  after  crossing  the  desert  tD 
Jezak  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Samarcand,  found    hinuelf 
unable  to  proceed  further.     Whilst  on  this  expedition  he  alis 
heard  of  the  arrival  at  Tashkend  of  General  Romanovaky,  who 
had  been  sent  from  St  Petersburg  «to  supersede  him,    and   he 
accordingly  beat  a  retreat  to  the  river,  which  he  reached  withovt 
incurring  any  serious  loss.     The  effect  of  this  abortive  denum- 
stration  was  naturally  to  embolden  the  Bokharians  to  assume  die 
offensive,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  from  this  time  collisioiis 
were  frequent  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  between  the  Rosaiaa 
and  Uzbeg  outposts.    A  considerable  skirmish  occurred  at  Mim 
Robat,  near  Chinaz,  on  the  Syr-Daria,  upon  April  5,  and  a  more 
serious  affiiir  took  place  a  month  later  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Tashkend,  which  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  ^  the  Battle  oif 
Irjar.'     As  the  Amir  commanded  in  person  upon  this  occasion, 
and  his  force  is  stated  at  21  pieces  of  artillery,  5000  regular 
infantry,  and  35,000  auxilii^  Kirghiz,  against  14  companies  of 
infantry,    5  squadrons  of  Oossacks,  and  80  guns  on   die   side 
of  the  Russians,  there   would  really   seem   to  have   been    die 
elements  of  a  serious  engagement ;  but  diat  the  actual  fighting 
must  have  been  of  the  most  meagre  description  is  proved  by  the 
Russian  return  of  twelve  wounded  as  their  total  loss.     If  these 
figures  are  to  be  relied  on,  and  if  the  estimate  be  also  trae.  of 
1000  dead  left  by  the  Uzbegs  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  must  have 
been  a  massacre  rather  than  a  fight.     Indeed,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  panic  flight  in  consequence  of  the  destructiveness 
of  the  Russian  artillery  fire ;  the  whole  of  the  camp  equipage 
and  baggage  of  the  Uzbegs  was  left  on  the  ground,  and  the  Amir 
carried  back  with  him  to  Samarcand  but  2000  horsemen  and 
two  guns. 

After  this  signal  success  General  Romanovsky  seems  to  have 
hesitated  whether  he  would  at  once  follow  up  the  flying  Uzbegs, 
and  profiting  by  the  panic,  occupy  the  great  capitals  of  Samarcand 
and  Bokhara,  dius  committing  the  Russian  Government,  perhaps 
prematurely  to  the  conquest  and  permanent  annexation  of  the 
whole  Khanat  of  Bokhara ;  or  whether  in  accordance  with  the 
more  cautious  plan  of  operations,  which  had  regulated  all 
the  previous  Russian  proceedings  in  Turkestan,  he  would  be 
content  to  secure  that  single  step  in  advance  which  was  the 
natural  and  legitimate  fruit  of  the  recent  victory.  He  preferred 
the  latter  course,  and  proceeded  accordingly  with  due  deliberatioB 
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^o   take  poBsession  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Naii  at  the  extreme 
^n^le  of  the  river  where  it  bends  from  a  westemly  to  a  northemly 
oourse,  and  where   the  road  also  from  Kokand  and  Khojend 
st;rike8  off  to  Bokhara.   This  fortress,  considered  of  great  strategic 
importance,  was  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the 
fCussians  then  pursued  their  march  upon  Khojend,  which  they 
reached  on  the  17th  of  May.     Khojend,  after  Kokand  and  Tash- 
kend,  is  the  most  considerable  place  in  Turkestan*    It  was  found 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  double*  line  of  very  high  and  thick  walls, 
of   which  the  circuit  was  about  seven  miles ;  but  the  garrison 
axid  artillery  defences  were  not  in  any  proportion  to  this  extent ; 
th^e  were  indeed  but  thirteen  guns  of  small  calibre  mounted  on 
tl^e  walls,  and  as  the  Bokharian  garrison  had  been  withdrawn  after 
tHe  Amir's  defeat  and  had  not  yet  been  replaced  by  troops  from 
Kokand,  the  townspeople  prepared  to  man  the  defences  as  they 
best   might     A   week   was   consumed    in  reconnaissance   and 
skirmishing,  and  in  discussing  proposals  of  capitulation,  which 
however  fell  through,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  on 
May   21st,   the  Russians    took    the  place   by   escalade.     The 
Tesistance  seems  to  have  be^a  considerable,  for  2500  dead  bodies 
are  said  to  have  been  coupted  about  the  point  where  the  assault 
took  place,  and  the  Russians  confess  on  tneir  own  side  to  a  loss 
of  183  in  killed  and  wounded     What  may  be  the  e£Gsct  of  this 
very  brilliant  success  in  Central  Asia  generally   we   are   not 
prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Amir  is  now  really 
humbled,  and  will  be  glad  to  submit  to  any  conditions  that  may 
be  imposed  op  him,  as  the  price  of  preserving  his  independence.* 
There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  the  following  remark,  which  we 
extract  from  the  official  report  in  the  *  Invalide  Russe : ' — *  Quant 
a  la  conquete  de  la  Bonkharie,  separee  de  nos  iK>sseBdons  par  la 
steppe,  depourvue  d'eau  de  Kieil-kum,  quelaue  facile  qu'eUe  put 
etre  dans  I'etat  actuel   des  afiaires  dans  lAsie   Centrale,  nou 
seulement  elle  ne  saurait  etre  le  but  de  nos  operations  m^ 
encore  elle  serait  positivement  inutile ;'  but  the  situation  wUl 
be  e«entially  altered,  as  far  as  communications  are  coMerned, 
when  Khiva  has   been   already   annexed,   and    when  Russian 

•  The  last  intelligeDce  receiTed  from  the  seat  of  war  reporta  ^t  ^^«^^^ 
officers  had  been  released  from  confinement  immediately  aftcT  tue  J^^^^^  ^ 
Khojend,  and  had  returned  to  head-quarters  unscathed.      Peace  ift  *)®^-^^\oti 
hare  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Bokhara  ;  the  moat  »»»P5^^^\!:5r„  ^ixe 
which  hu  been  wrunff  from  the  Uzbegs  being  a  free  rigUt  of  ^J^^J^wxed 
Oxuf,  and  of  establishing  posts  upon   the  banks  of  the   rxver.       *J\»  vi^a^c^ 
oecnpation  of  Samarcand  and  evacuation  of  Tashkend  are  ^^  entvrevy*^   viV\.^« 
with  each  other  that  they  are  probably  both  untrue.    Bus»i»Ja  gaxTA^,^^  .^  X»t 
art  atiified,  oontinne  to  be  maintained  both  at  Tashkeud   »»a^    a.^  ^^^'^^Oxxis. 
sny  farther  actiTtmessoTif  are  alone  to  be  looked  ibr  at  presoxa^  ^^^^olomes 
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colonies  and  garrisons  are  scattered  along  the  entire  line  of  the 
Jazartes.  Then  and  not  till  then  do  we  expect  a  serious  attack 
upon  Bokhara.  In  the  mean  time  the  capital  city  of  Kokand  will 
assuredly  soon  follow  the  fate  of  Khojend,  being  either  peaceably 
surrendered  by  Bokhara  as  the  price  of  her  own  immunity  £rom 
attack,  or  being  captured  by  another  brilliant  passage  of  arms, 
in  retaliation  for  alleged  encroachments  on  the  recently  acquired 
Russian  territory  of  Khojend.* 

Our  view  of  the  Russo-Indian  question,  as  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  for  October,  1865,  is  in  no 
way  altered  by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  year.  Although  a  war 
widi  Bokhara  has  occurred  sooner  than  we  expected,  its  con- 

nuences  have  not  been  of  any  great  political  moment.  Many 
ong  year  must  yet  elapse  before  the  Russian  Empire  by  a 
gradual  accretion  of  territory  can  become  conterminous  with 
British  India ;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  should  be  our  earnest 
endeavour  so  to  set  our  house  in  order  as  to  meet  the  crisis  when 
it  does  come,  without  flinching  or  misgiving.  We  must  expect 
before  long  to  see  a  Russian  embassy  permanently  establish^  in 
Bokhara.  We  must  expect  to  hear  of  Russian  agents  at  Cabul,  at  Can- 
dahar,  and  at  Herat  We  must  expect  to  find  amongst  our  northern 
feudatories  an  augmented  restlessness  and  impatience  of  control, 
the  natural  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  a  rival  European  power  into 
the  circle  of  our  Indian  relations.  We  must  expect  to  find  our 
commerce  with  Central  Asia  impeded  by  the  restrictions  and 
protective  duties  of  our  Russian  competitors ;  but  we  certainly 
need  not  apprehend  any  actual,  or  immediate  dagger,  firom  the 
military  or  political  pressure  of  our  rival.  If  we  could,  indeed, 
make  die  people  of  India  feel  that  their  interests  were  identical 
with  our  own,  and  that  an  invader  from  the  north  would  be  a 
scourge  rather  than  a  deliverance  to  the  country,  then  we  might 
safely  hold  out  the  hand  to  Russia  and  welcome  her  to  the  Indus ; 
but  under  present  circumstances,  and  pending  the  establishment  of 
such  a  state  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  its  subjects,  let  us  not  sacrifice  substantial  interests  to  a  mere 
sentimental  feeling  of  philanthropy.  Let  Russia  pursue  her  policy 
of  aggrandisement — or,  as  her  admirers  term  it,  of  civilization 
and  commercial  activity — ^in  Central  Asia.     She  will  meet  with 

*  When  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  occapied  Kokand  in  the  antnmn  of  last  year,  he 
restored  his  father-in-law,  Khodajar  Khan,  the  champion  of  the  Kirghia  fiction, 
as  opposed  to  the  Kipchaks,  to  power  ;  and  it  is  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the 
recent  arrangement  between  the  Amir  and  the  Russian  Goyemment,  that  this 
chief,  who  belongs  to  the  royal  fiunily,  and  has  on  preyious  occasions  occupied 
the  *musnnd,*  should  continue  to  administer  the  capital  and  its  a4Jolning  terri- 
tory, « pending  good  behaviour/  and  almoit  as  a  Russian  feudatory. 

some 
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some  successes  and  some  reverses.  Let  us  have  neither  part  nor 
parcel  in  her  proceedings,  but  reserve  an  entire  liberty  of  action 
in  reference  to  our  future  conduct.*  England  has  already  gone 
through  the  first  or  aggressive  phase  in  her  Eastern  policy.  She 
is  now  strictly  conservative,  and  intent  on  the  improvement  of 
what  she  already  possesses ;  but  we  think  we  may  say  that  she  is 
also  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  Eastern  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  that  she  would  not  hesitate  again  to  take  up  arms, 
if  her  rights  or  interests  were  seriously  menaced,  either  in  Turkey, 
or  in  Egypt,  or  in  Central  Asia. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Treatise  on  Drill  and  Manoeuvres  of  Cavalry^ 
combined  with  Horse- Artillery.  By  Major-General  Michael 
Smith,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Poonah  Division  of  the  Bombay 
Army,  late  of  the  15th  Hussars  and  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 
London,  1865. 

2.  Modem  Warfare^  as  influenced  by  Modem  Artillery.  By 
Colonel  MacDougall,  author  of  *The  Theory  of  War*  and 

*  The  Campaigns  of  Hannibal.'     London,  1864. 

3.  On  Modem  Armies,  By  Marshal  Marmont,  Due  de  Raguse. 
Translated  by  Captain  Tendy,  F.G.I.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Director 
of  the  Practical  Military  College.     London,  1865. 

4.  A  Military  View  of  the  recent  Campaigns  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  By  Captain  C.  E.  Chesney,  R.E.,  Professor  of 
Military  History,  Sandhurst  College.     With  Maps.     London. 

5.  A  Practical  Course  of  Military  Surveying^  including  the  Prin^ 
ciples  of  Topographical  Draunng.  By  Captain  Tendy,  F.G.I., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Practical  Military  College  at 
Sunbury.     London,  1864. 

6.  TTie  Operations  of  War  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Edward 
Bruce  Hamley,  Colonel  in  the  Army,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 

*  We  cannot  close  this  article  witboat  raising  our  protest  against  the  alarmist 
writers  of  the  Indian  press,  and  the  sustained  vimlence  with  which  they  hare 
attacked  the  non-interyention  policy  of  Sir  John  Lawrence.  This  tone  is  nut  only 
unfair  to  the  strong-minded  statesman  who  now  administers  our  Indian  empire, 
and  whose  Ibreign  policy,  the  result  of  much  deliberation  and  of  a  wide  experience, 
has  been  hitherto  eminently  successful,  but  it  is  also  injudicious  in  itself,  since  it 
stimulates  agitation  in  the  Native  press,  and  thus  helps  to  unsettle  the  Native 
mind,  and  moreover  encourages  Russia  to  advance,  by  magnifying  the  danger  of 
that  advance  to  India,  and  overstating  the  indifference  to  it  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  entirely  approve  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  observance  of  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  the  late  Cabul  revolution ;  and  we  are  moreover  satisfied  that  if,  under 
altered  circumstances,  and  in  the  possible  event  of  the  Eastern  question  being 
reopened  in  Europe,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  more  active  measures 
in  Asia,  our  present  Governor-General  will  be  found  to  be  fdlly  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

Artillery, 
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Artillery,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Med- 
jidie,  formerly  Professor  of  Military  History,  Strategy,  and 
Tactics  at  the  Staff  College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1866. 

WE  are   not  among  the  number  of  those  who  piofesB  to 
believe  that  by  studying  the  theory  of  his  profeanon 
every  subaltern  officer  may  render  himself  fit,  if  he  be  so  dis- 
posed, to  command  an  army  in  the  field  and  conduct  a  campaign 
to  a  successful  issue.     To  command  an  army  in  the  field  and 
conduct  a   campaign   to  a    successful   issue,    something   more 
than   average  ability,   even   if  it    be   improved   by   studj,   is 
required.      A    true    genius    for  war,   like    a  true    genius   for 
painting,  is  one  of  Nature's  rarest  and  richest  gifts.     It  comes  to 
few,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparatively  narrow  space  which  the 
list  of  really  great  commanders  filk  on  the  page  of  history.    But 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  gentlemen  who  adopt  arms  as  a 
profession  are  justified  in  assuming  that,  so  far  as  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  concerned,  they  may  lead  a  life  of  absolute 
idleness,  yet  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  calling.     The  greatest 
general  that  ever  lived  could  have  done  nothing  with  his  army, 
however  numerous  and  effective,  unless  he  had  been  aided  in  its 
management  by  subordinates  who  knew  what  they  were  about ; 
and  men  who  know  what  they  are  about  in  subordinate  situa- 
tions arc  those  and  only  those  who,  by  some  process  or  anoth^, 
have  studied  the  art  to  the  practice  lof  which  they  are  called. 
For  war  is  a  great  art,  as  well  in  detail  as  in  the  concrete.     It  is 
just  as  much  the  subject  of  fixed  laws  as  any  other  art,  and 
cannot  be  mastered,  either  wholly  or  partially,  except  by  such  as 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  ascertain  what  these  laws  require. 
The  recruit  who  submits  to  the  rudiments  of  Us  drill  is,  indeed, 
learning   something,  though  he   know  it  not,  of  the  rules  of 
applied  mechanics;    and  the  corporal  who  trains  him  teaches 
these  rules,  himself  being  ignorant  of  the  fact;  but  it  is  not 
exactly  so  as  we  look  higher.     The  mancEuvring  of  a  company, 
of  a  battalion,  of  a  brigade,  of  a  division,  the  movements  of  a 
great  army  and  its  disposition  in  order  of  battle, — all  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  these  things  depend  just  as  much  upon 
mathematical  calculation  as  the  building  of  a  ^  Great  Eastern '  and 
her  management  in  a  gale  of  wind.     The  art  of  war,  like  every 
other  art,  has  thus  its  principles,  which  can  neither  be  violated 
nor  ignored,  under  any  circumstances,  with  impunity;  ami  its 
laws,  which  ^because  diey  are  based  upon  principle  may,  when 
an  emergency  arises,  be   set  at  nought,  just  as  in  other  arts 
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genius  from  time  to  time  overrides  all  rule,  and  thereby  better 
establishes  the  principles  on  which  the  rules  are  founded. 

It  has  long  been  thrown  in  our  teeth  by  foreign  writers  on 
military  subjects  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  either  ignorant  of  these 
truths  or  indifferent  to  their  importance.     '  An  army  of  lions 
commanded  by  asses'  was  the  not  very  flattering  description 
given,  both  by  friends  and  foes,  of  the  British  army  which  took 
part  in  the  Crimean  campaign.     And  M .  Brialmont  himself,  the 
least   prejudiced,  perhaps,  of  all  our  critics,  passes  judgment 
upon    us  with  equal    severity,  only  in  terms  more  urbane  and 
assigning  a  reason  for  it.     *  A  cette  ^poque,'  he  remarks,  speak- 
ing of  the  Duke's  first  entrance  into  the  army,  *  on  aVait  I'habi- 
tude    d'engager  au   service   les  jeunes  gens   dont  I'esprit  etait 
lent  ou  tarde,  parce  qu'on  s'imaginait  que  le  carri^re  des  armes 
exigeait  moins    d'activit^    intellectuelle    que    la   magistrature, 
la  politique,  le  bureau,  les  finances,  I'administration,  et  Tdglise.' 
Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  admit  that  M.  Brialmont  is  right, 
and   the  admission  naturally  leads  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
our   friends  in  Paris  and   St  Petersburg,  in   speaking  of  the 
Crimean  War    as   they   did,  told  a  disagreeable  truth  in  the 
most  disagreeable  way  possible.     But  neid^er  M.  Brialmont  nor 
other  Continental  writers  quite  do  us  justice.  We  never  profess— 
for  four  hundred  years  and  more  we  have  not  professed — to  be  in 
their  sense  of  the  term  a  military  nation.  -We  were  the  last  people 
in  Europe  to  tolerate  the  existence  among  us  of  standing  armies. 
These  came  in  with  Oliver  Cromwell  so  late  as  the  close  of  the 
great  Civil  War,  and  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  general 
administration  of  ai&irs  was  scarcely  such  as  to  make  our  fore- 
fathers fall  in  love  with  the   institution.     But  when  a  whole 
people  set  their  faces  against  an  institution  which  they  regard  as 
dangerous  to  civil  liberty,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  from 
them  any  special  zeal  in  fostering  the  qualities  which  contribute 
to  make  it  efiective.     At  the  same  time  our  critics  should  not 
altogether  forget  that  though  trusting  more  to  our  navy  than  our 
army  for  defence  against  aggression,  and  absolutely  and  entirely 
recovered  from  the  ambition  of  foreign  conquest,  we  have  seldom 
taken  part  in  a  Continental  war  without  giving  both  friepds  and 
foes  sound  reason  to  remember  us.     We  played  no  mean  part  in 
Europe  when   Queen  Anne  filled   the  throne,   as  the   best  of 
Louis  XlV.'s  commanders  could  testify.   The  battle  of  Fontenoy 
was  no  discreditable  affair,  at  all  events,  to  the  English  troops 
engaged  in  it  j  and  if  we  lost  America  through  the  blundering 
of  one  set  of  generals,  we  gained  a  great  Indian  empire  by  the 
valour  and  ability  of  others.     Nor  is  this  all.     Experience  has 
shown  that,  in  whatever  military  virtues  besides  we  may  be  defi- 
cient, our  bitterest  detractors  cannot  with  truth  accuse  us  of  being 
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cowed  by  reverses.  When  the  g^eat  French  revolation  began, 
England  still  lay  in  a  state  of  eidbaustimi  from  the  effinrts  whkh 
she  had  made  in  the  war  with  her  American  colonies.  The 
feelings  of  the  English  people,  likewise,  were,  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  decidedly  against  interference  in  that  movement,  and 
the  Government  itself  as  little  desired  as  the  people  to  draw  die 
sword  for  abuses  in  a  neighbouring  country  which  could  neither 
be  denied  nor  defended.  Yet  when  the  French  revolutionary  chiefc 
declared  war  against  kingly  power,  and  in  a  spirit  of  propagandism 
invaded  the  Netherlands,  England,  bound  by  treaty  to  de£md  an 
ally,  laid  aside  her  scruples  and  accepted  the  challenge.  Probably 
not  even  the  most  querulous  of  our  neighbours  will  deny  that  out 
of  the  gigantic  struggle  which  followed  she  came  triumphantly. 
The  early  failures  in  Holland  were  more  than  redeemed  by  the 
victories  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  south  of  France;  and  the 
crowning  success  at  Waterloo  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  which 
suffered  no  serious  interruption  throughout  the  interval  of  full 
forty  years. 

To  another  point,  well  worth  their  consideration,  we  beg  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  foreign  critics.  Though  forty  years  of 
peace  do  little  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  armies  recruiled  by  con- 
scription and  interwoven  with  the  fundamental  institutions  of  a 
State,  they  necessarily  produce  a  somewhat  deadening  ^fect  upon 
such  as  are  raised,  like  our  own,  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Wbeie 
every  man  knows  that  he  is  liable  to  serve,  service  is  r^arded 
neither  as  a  hardship  nor  a  degradation ;  and  the  constant  circula- 
tion through  society  of  recruits  going  to  join  the  ranks  and  trained 
soldiers  returning  home  again,  keeps  up  a  military  spirit  in  the 
entire  population.  The  Governments  of  States  so  circumstanced 
are  likewise  deeply  interested  in  fostering  this  spirit,  and  giving 
every  encouragement  to  military  science  and  military  invention. 
They  know  that  the  nation's  existence  depends  upon  die  power  of 
the  army  to  defend  it,  and  they  spare  neither  labour  nor  expense 
in  perfecting  the  armament  and  improving  the  discipline  and 
organisation  of  thejr  soldiers.  Hence,  whenever  the  occasion 
arises,  they  are  able  to  enter  upon  a  new  war,  having  lost 
nothing,  of  what  the  old  war  may  have  taught  them,  and  adding 
thereto  not  a  little  of  what  the  soldiers  of  a  by-gone  generation 
were  ignorant  With  us  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  too  mudi  the 
case.  Our  first  thought  on  the  return  of  peace  is  to  reduce  as 
many  men  as  possible,  and  to  break  up  and  disperse  the  military 
establishments  which  war  had  created.  Consider  how  it  fared 
with  Woolwich,  with  Chatham,  with  Sandhurst,  within  a  few 
years  after  the  pacification  of  1815.  Consider  how  we  rested  on 
the  glories  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution ;  keeping  to  our 
old  drill,  our  old  musket,  our  old  system  of  bribing  into  the 
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xanks  the  offscourings  of  society,  whom  not  even  the  bounty  could 
prevail  ]ipon  to  enlist,  as  soon  as  the  price  of  labour  rose  and 
emigration  became  fashionable.  And  all  this,  because  we  are  too 
jealous  of  our  personal  libeity  to  tolerate  a  conscription,  even  if  it 
1:ake  the  very  innocent  shape  of  a  ballot  for  the  militia,  and  too 
penurious  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  that  necessity  by  paying 
more  than  we  do  for  our  soldiers  when  we  get  them  and  retaining 
more  of  them  in  our  service. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  what  we  may  call  this  fanati- 
cism about  personal  liberty,  and  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary 
Government  which  wastes  diousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds 
on   timber,   iron,    and    brick,   yet   grudges   tens   in   providing 
men    enough  to  make   use   of  them, — that  waking   one   morn- 
ing after  forty  years  of  peace   to   the  astounding  intelligence 
that  we   had   drifted    into  a   war  with  Russia,  we  found  our- 
selves unprepared  to  take  the  place  which  former  achievements 
had  won  for  us  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe.     Almost 
all   the   superior   officers   who   had    studied    in   the   school   of 
Wellington  were  dead.     The  few  that  survived  were  old  men, 
^own  rusty  in  their  profession.     The  generation  which  came  next 
liad  either  seen  no  war  at  all,  or  had  gathered  their  experience 
from  campaigns  in  India,  or  in  bush  fighting  at  the  Cape.     Our 
men,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excellent,  far  better  both  in  their 
physique  and  morale  than  those  followers  of  whom  the  great 
Duke  had  said,  ^  That  with  them  he  could  do  anything  and  go 
anywhere.'     But  they  were  few  in  number,  some  25,000  or  less, 
and  there   were   no  reserves   behind,  from  which  to  reinforce 
them.     How  could  we  expect,  with  such  a  disposable  force — 
even  if  it  had  been  managed  by  the  best  instructed  staff  in  the 
world — to  cpme  out  of  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  great  Russian 
Empire  otherwise  than  humiliated?     And  when  we  remember 
what  the  staff  was,  the  marvel  really  is  that  worse  did  not  befal 
us.*     Still  there  is  comfort  in  the  reflection,  that  both  the  enemy 
and  our  ally  bear   testimony  to   the   unflinching  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  British  troops.     For  an  army  of  brave  and 
enduring  men   is  sure,  if  hostilities   are   protracted,    to   bring 
up  to  the  surface,  sooner  or  later,  individuals  worthy  to  command 
it     And  the  army  of  the  Crimea,  however  unfortunate  it  may 
have  been  in  the  chiefs  and  heads  of  departments  originally  set 
over  it,  had  among  its  regimental  officers  not  a  few  well  able  to 
supply  their  places,  when  the  casualties  of  war,  or  their  own 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  the  staff  of  the  Crimean  army  greatly  improved 
in  effidency  as  hostilities  went  on.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel  Mackenzie^ 
Colonel  Herbert,  Colonel  Wetherall,  and,  though  last  not  least.  Colonel  Lord  Long- 
ford, had  become  first-rate  heads  and  administrators  of  departments.  They 
studied  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  learned,  late,  what  a  sounder  professional 
education  woald  have  tanght  them  before  they  took  the  field. 
Vol.  120.— No.  240.  2  M  failing 
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failing  strength,  or  incapacity,  had  compelled  these  elderlj  pn- 
tlemen  to  retire  from  active  service. 

Again  it  is  said  of  us  on  the  Continent  that  our  literatim  is 
barren  of  works  on  military  subjects,  and  that  if  by  chance  a 
English  officer  desire  to  instruct  himself  in  the  principles  of  ba 
profession,  he  must  seek  among  French  or  German  authors  fe 
that  which  he  cannot  find  nearer  home.     Up  to  a  date  ooa- 
parativelj  recent  this   charge  was   perfectly  just     Forty  yens 
ago  we  had  nothing  which   could   in   any   sense  of  the   ten 
be   called    a    military    literature,  —  nothing,   that   is     to    ar, 
which  could  stand  a  moment's  comparison  with  the    litermtore 
which  produced  the  French  account  of  the  wars  of  Marlboroa^ 
and  Prince  Eugene,  with  Frederic's  memoirs  of  his  010m  cao- 
paigns,  or  even  with  the  Reveries  of  Marshal  Saxe.     Indeed  tbe 
only  English  work  of  which  we  entertain  any  recollec^on  is 
setting  up  the  slightest  claim  to  consideration  at  the  date  of  whick 
we  are  speaking,  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  account  of  the  Expedition 
to  Egypt     And  the  great  success  which  attended  that  ill-writteo 
and  most  confused  story  proves  how  very  little  the  English  mind 
was  then  disciplined  to  understand  what  military  works  ought  to 
be.     But  great  changes  have  occurred  since  1803,  and  greato' 
still  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  be  in  progress.    Among  Wellington's 
pupils  there  were  many  on  whom  the  experience  of  war,  as  tfaej 
had  taken  part  in  it,  made  a  lasting  impression.     These  began 
to  describe  in  writing,  after  the  return  of  peace,  some  of  the 
scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  ;  thus  creating  and  minis- 
tering to  a  taste  for  military  reading  which  has  never  since  died 
out    The  first  impulse  in  that  direction  was  given,  if  we  mistake 
not,  by  two  works  to  which  we  referred  in  a  recent  article,  *  The 
Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,' 
and  *The  Subaltern.'     These  were  soon   followed   by  the  late 
Major  Moyle  Sherer's  pleasant  accounts  of  service  in  Spain,  in 
India,  and   elsewhere;   by  Captain  Hamilton's  excellent  novel, 
*  Cyril  Thornton,'  the  chief  interest  of  which  lies  in  a  vivid 
description  of  scenes  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  by  a  flight  of  simi- 
lar stories,  some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  yet  all  bear* 
ing  upon  the  same  point,  and  all  greeted  with  more  or  less  of 
pablic  favour.     At  last  a  professional  monthly  periodical   was 
established,  of  which  a  gallant  Major  on  half-pay,  and  shorn  of 
a   limb,  was  long  the  conductor.      Thus   the   public  mind  of 
England  may  be  said  to  have  been  educated  by  degrees  up  to  the 
appreciation  of  a  literature  higher  in  its  pretensions,  of  which 
some  portion,  we  may  add,  already  existed,  though  in  a  state  of 
comparative  neglect     To  this  class  belonged  Captain,  afterwards 
General  Pasley's  able  treatise  *  On  the  Military  Policy  of  Eng- 
land,'— a  work  concerning  which  a  general  belief  prevailed  that 
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it  told  the  truth  too  plainly  and  was  stopped  through  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Government.    What  ground  there  might  be  for  the 
rumour,  which  was  circulated  so  early  as  1808,  is  more  than  we 
can  say ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  treatise  never  ad* 
▼anced  beyond  a  single  volume,  which,  though  valuable  for  what  it 
told  and  suggestive  of  much  more,  professed  to  be  the  mere  intro- 
duction of  what  never  saw  the  light.     And  so  also  we  may  express 
ourselves  concerning  the  earliest  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  Essays, 
which,  litde  read  when  they  first  appeared,  were  accepted  in  the 
end,  not  in  England  only  but  all  over  the  world,  as  works  of  autho- 
rity on  the  subjects  of  which  they  severally  treat ;  especially  that  on 
Naval  Gunnery,  which  forms  the  standard  manual  in  England  and 
America,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  langu&ges 
of  Europe.    By  and  by  appeared  Lord  Londonderry's  Narratives  of 
his  own  Campaigns  in  Portugal  and  in  the  North  of  Europe  with 
the  allied  armies ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  taking  a  place  far 
above  them  all,  the  late  Sir  William  Napier's  masterly  History  of 
the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France.  When  we  add 
to  these  Lord  Bufghersh's  pleasant  Sketches,  Captain  Sibome's 
History  and  the  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  as  it  is  told  in 
the  *  Home  and  Colonial  Library,'  we  have  surely  said  enough  to 
vindicate  the  army  of  England  from  the  charge  of  being  for  the 
last  half  century  without  a  literature  of  its  own.     But  have  we 
even  now  exhausted  the  subject?     Far  from  it     The  *  Welling^ 
ton  Despatches,'  the  grandest  monument  to  his  own  fame  which 
a  soldier  and  statesman  ever  raised,  would  of  themselves  place  us, 
even  if  they  stood  alone,  in  the  foremost  rank  as  writers  on  mili- 
tary subjects ;  and  there  is  more  to  be  proud  of  in  connection  with 
this  subject  thaft  even  these.     The  late  General  Mitchel  might 
entertain  singular  views  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  as  a  com- 
mander, but  his  History  of  the  fall  of  that  extraordinary  man  is 
no  common  book.      Neither  may  we   speak,  except  with  re- 
spect and  admiration,  of  *  The  Military  Opinions  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,'  himself  one  of  the  last  links  which  bind  the  new 
army  to  the  old;  a  soldier,  too,  full  of  honour) as  of  years,  and 
still  directing  with  all  the  vigour  of  early  manhood  the  Engineer 
department  of  the  service.     Lastly,  the  late  General  Cathcart's 
♦Commentary   on  the   Leipsic   Campaign'  is  a   very   valuable 
work ;  and  in  the  •  Aides  M^moires,'  filled  entirely  by  contribu- 
tions from  officers,  chiefly  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  we  have  a 
Series  of  Essays  on  professional  subjects  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  merit.    The  little  work  of  General  Cust,  *  Annals  of  the  Wars,* 
is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  provide  the  common  soldier  with  aa 
entertainii^  narrative  of  events  bearing  on  his  professi(»i. 

It  appears,  then,  to  us  that  so  far  as  professional^  literature  is 
concerned,  England  by  no  means  deserves  to  take  her  place  behind 
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any  of  her  Continental  neighbours.     We  wish  that  we  (x>iild  »p 
as    much   in  regard  to   other   matters   which,    looking*    to   ^ 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  to  the  prospects  which  it  seens 
to  open,  are  infinitely  more  important.     Not  that  we  have  bea 
wholly  idle  in  regard  to  them.     The  Crimean  war,  if  it  gave  u 
nothing  else,  gave  us  our  camps  at  Aldershott  and  the  Curragh  d 
Kildare.    These  are  not,  perhaps,  what  they  ought  to  be,  nor  ctbl 
what  they  might  be  made  without  any  great  ad^tioa  to  the  puUk 
expenditure — and  parliamentary  parsimony  is  an    idol    whid 
demands  very  costly  sacrifices — but  at  least  they  bring-  regimes^ 
together;  and  it  is  something,  when  an  army  takes   the  field, 
that   the   battalions    and    squadrons  composing  it    hare    bees 
accustomed  to  work,  at  a  common  field-day,  not  only  singly, 
but  in  brigades  and  divisions.     Beyond  this  we  are  afraid  that 
little  is  or  can  ever  be  taught  in  places  where  the  officers  high 
in^  command  are  no  longer  young — ^where  there  is  no  rapid  cir- 
culation of  corps  through  the  school  of  mimic  warfare,  and  the 
same  manoeuvres  are   in  consequence  practised  day  after  day 
with  the  same  men  and  on  the  same  ground.    Let  us  be  gratefa], 
however,  for  what  we  have  got,  while  we  beseech  the  heads  of  the 
army  to  look  a  little  more  closely  than  they  appear  to  do  into  the 
drill  of  the  troops,  and  especially  into  the  pace  at  which  they 
march.    There  was  a  time  when  a  British  column  outmarched 
both  a  Prussian  and  a  French.     We  are  afiniid  that,  while  we 
adhere    to   the    good    old    step   which   went   successfully   firom 
the  Douro   to   the  Garonne — a   little   accelerated,  we   believe, 
but  not  much — both  Prussians  and  French  will  have  so  changed 
theirs,   that  if  ever  we  come  again   to  operate  either  with  or 
against  them,  we  shall  find  ourselves  behind  time,  and  suffer 
accordingly.     But  the  Crimean  war  has  done  more  for  us  than 
set  up  our  camps  at  Aldershott  and  the  Cuiragh.     We  owe  to 
that  campaign,  at  least  in  part,  the  impulse  which  has  been  given 
towards  an  improved  system  of  educational  instruction  at  our 
various  military  colleges ;  and,  above  all,  the  restoration,  to  a  state 
of  greatly  increased  efficiency,  of  the  old  Staff  School^  or  Senior 
Department  at  Sandhurst     We  say  that  we  owe  these  latter  im- 
provements only  in  part  to  the  Crimean  campaign,  because,  long 
before  the  breach  with  Russia,  our  War  Office  had  been  put  in 

Sissession  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan  similar  to  that  on  which  the 
ovemment  at  last  consented  to  acl^  only  more  comprehensiye, 
and  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  better.  Again,  however,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have  got  If  the  Staff  School  had  existed,  as 
it  might  have  done,  in  1848,  with  its  offshoots  similar  to  those 
with  which  the  Prussian  army  is  familiar,  it  is  possible  that  the 
army  which  sailed  in  1854  for  Gallipoli  might  have  been  better 
officered  than  it  was  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  department, 
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cind.  that  the  seven  miles  of  impassable  road  might  either  have  had 

no  existence,  or  been  remedied  without  the  despatch  of  navvies 

from  England  to  construct  a  railway.    .It  did  not  exist  in  1848 ; 

l>ut  we  have  it  now,  and  with  it  a  degree  of  encouragement  to 

professional  and  technical  literature  which  is  very  satisfactory. 

Without  doubt  the  seed  thus  sown  will  in  due  time  bear  fruit. 

Tlie  gallant  Prince  at  the  head  of  the  army  is  alive  to  its  value, 

and  we,  in  our  humble  way,  will  do  our  best  to  foster  it  to  maturity. 

The  Works,  of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article, 

constitute  only  a  portion — and  not  a  very  extensive  one— of  the 

literary  efforts  which  have  received  their  stimulus  from  the  causes 

just  referred  to.     Some  of  them,  as,  for  example.  Colonel  Mac- 

Dougall's  ^  Theory  of  War,'  and  his  *  Campaigns  of  Hannibal,' 

saw  the  light  too  soon.    They  came  out  while  the  public  appetite 

was  as  yet  untrained  to  d^tinguish  between  really  nutritious 

food  and  food  which  only  tickles  the  palate.     The  first  would 

have  been  different  from  what  it  is  had  the  accomplished  author 

held  his  hand,  and  waited  till  he  saw  more  clearly  what  was 

wanted.     The  last  might  have  appeared  as  a  general  contribu- 

tion  to  history,  but  no  thought  would  have  been  entertained  of 

making  it  a  class-book  anywhere.*     General  Smith's  treatise  on 

the  Drill  and  MancBUvring  of  Cavalry  compared  with  Horse 

Artillery  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  purely  technical  essay,  showing 

that  the  gallant  writer  has  paid  great  attention  to  his  subject, 

and  is  able  to  drop  hints  and  make  suggestions  which  are  well 

worth  attending  to.     In  like  manner,  we  may  say  of  Captain 

Tendy's  Military  Surveying,  that  though  not  always  very  lucid, 

it  possesses  much  solid  merit,  and  may  be  advantageously  read 

by  officers  already  well  versed  in  mathematics,  and  therefore 

prepared  to  apply  to  practical  purposes  the  rules  which  he  lays 

down  for  them.     We  take  a  far  higher  flight  when  we  follow 

Captain  Chesney  through  his  interesting  and  instructive  history 

of  the  late  campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.     Here  narrative 

and  commentary  run  side  by  side,  so  that,  while  the  civilian  is 

carried   away  by  the   interest  which   the    story   possesses,  the 

military  student  stops  from  time  to  time  to  consider  what  the  real 

causes  were  of  each  success  or  failure  as  it  occurred.     The  late 

campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  were,  however,  beset  with 

peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  all  other  campaigns. 

They  were  waged  by  troops  only  very  partially  disciplined,  and 

•  *  Modern  Warfare  as  inflaenced  by  Modem  Artillery/  by  the  same  author,  is 
howerer  a  work  far  in  advance  of  its  predecessors.  In  its  own  line  it  is  excellent, 
bttt  it  does  not  handle  the  larger  questions  with  which  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  war 
is  concerned,  nor  does  it  aim  at  doin^  so.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  in  every  military 
library  and  in  the  hands  of  all  practical  soldiers.  It  is  worthy  of  obserration  that 
thig  work  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  breech-loaders  by  onr  army. 
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upon  a  theatre  geographically  difierent  from  any  upon  wiiidi,  in 
Europe  at  least,  armies  are  ever  likely  to  manoeuTre.  We 
cannot  therefore  accept  them  as  offering,  in  their  details,  a  bk 
ground  of  general  instruction.  They  are  valuable  as  bringini 
prominently  into  light  exceptional  incidents  in  war;  bat  it  ii 
impossible  to  learn  from  them  anything  more.  Hence,  whik 
acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  accomplished  author  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  told  his  tale,  we  are  constrained  to  tnia 
elsewhere  in  search  of  some  work  which,  complete  in  itself^  shall 
deal  systematically  with  a  subject  second  in  point  of  importance 
to  none,  and  to  which  the  signs  of  the  times  and  the  progrMS  d 
events  demand  that  we  should  turn  our  serious  attention.  Audi 
happily,  we  need  not  search  long  or  look  far  before  finding*  it. 

We  ventured  a  short  time  ago  to  insinuate  that,  whatever  short* 
comings  might  be  discernible  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Crimesa 
army,  the  corps  and  regiments  composing  it  could  boast  ai  more 
than  one  field  officer  of  whom  the  highest  professional  expecta- 
tions might  be  justly  formed.  To  Colonel  Edward  Bruce  Hamler* 
the  author  of  the  Work  which  we  are  now  about  to  notice,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assign  a  foremost  place  in  that  gallant  band.  Hb 
career,  now  extending  over  two-and-twenty  years,  has  from  first  to 
last  been  one  of  rare  distinction. 

As  a  student  in  the  Military  Academy  he  carried  everything 
before  him ;  winning  his  commission,  at  a  time  when  the  oidinaiy 
course  extended  over  three  years,  in  fifteen  months,  or  thei»- 
abouts.  The  technicalities  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profession  he 
mastered  with  ease ;  and,  finding  ample  leisure  for  private  study,  he 
used  it  wisely.  A  keen  sportsman  and  a  bold  rider,  he  sooo 
began  to  show  that  he  could  handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the  gun 
and  the  sword ;  and  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  a  subaltern,  we 
believe,  or  a  Second  Captain,  he  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
himself ;  first,  by  two  capital  novels — •  Ensign  Faunce '  and  *  Lady 
Lee's  Widowhood,' — and  next,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  cri- 
tiques and  ojher  papers  in  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  When  the 
Russian  war  broke  out  he  was  selected  by  the  Commandant 
of  Artillery  to  serve  upon  his  own  staff,  and  he  obtained 
thereby  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing  all  that  was  done  and 
intended,  and  made  excellent  Use  of  them.  His  narrative  of 
the  campaign,  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  commanded  a  large 
share  of  public  attention,  is  still  read  with  interest,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  read  after  Mr.  Kinglake's  more  elaborate  *  History ' 
shall  have  been  completed.  Meanwhile  his  personal  services  in 
the  field  attracted,  as  they  deserved,  the  notice  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid.  He  landed  at  Gal- 
Hpoli  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  he  returned  to  England  at  the  close 
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of  the  war  a  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  no  Booner  was  it  detei^ 
xnined  to  reform  the  educational  department  of  the  army,  than 
liis    fitneflg  to  take  part  in  that  important  work  was  recognised. 
In  looking  about  for  o£Scers  qualified  to  instruct  their  comrades, 
'the  eye  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  fell  at  once  upon  him,  and  he 
liecame  the  First  Professor  of  Military  History  and  Tactics  in 
the  New  Staff  School  or  College  at  Sandhurst     It  was  the  posi- 
tion which,  above  all  others,  in  time  of  peace,  recommended 
itself  to  his  tastes  and  habits.     Master  already  of  his  subject  as  a 
whole,  he  applied  himself  forthwith  to  consider  it  in  detail,  and 
preparing  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  pupils  whom  it  became  his 
duty  to  educate,  he  got  together  at  the  same  time  materials  for 
the  volume   now  on  our  table.      These   details  respecting  the 
author  we  have  been  induced  to  give  for  two  reasons.      First, 
facts  such  as  are  here  stated  fully  justify  Colonel  Hamley,  if  any 
justification  be  needed^  in  standing  out   as  the  teacher  of  an 
art,  which  circumstances  enabled  him  to  study  both  in  the  closet 
and  in  the  field.     And  next,  the  fact  that  his  treatise  has  arisen 
out  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  different  times  and  to  dif- 
ferent audiences,  will  account  for  the  tendency  here  and  there 
exhibited  to  run  into  repetition  ;  which,  however  necessary  it  may 
be — and  we  know  that  it  is  necessary — to  impress   important 
truths  on  the  attention  of  listeners,  is  felt  by  the  general  reader 
to  detract  from,  rather  than  to  add  to,  the  merits  of  a  work  of 
this  nature.     Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  he 
comes  to  prepare   a  new  edition — and  we  anticipate  that  the 
necessity  of  so  doing  is  not  very  remote — the  gallant  author  will 
himself  perceive  that  its  value  will  be   enhanced,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  a  little  judicious  curtailment. 

Nobody  with  the  works  of  Jomini,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
Marshal  Marmont  before  him  can  pretend  to  say  anything  that  is 
absolutely  new  in  explanation  of  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
art  of  war  is  founded.  Jomini  in  particular  may  be  said  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject ;  yet  Jomini,  for  obvious  reasons,  neglects 
not  a  few  of  the  points  which  both  the  soldier  studying  his 
profession,  and  the  civilian  who  reads  for  general  instruction 
and  amusement,  desire  to  have  specially  brought  before  them. 
His  matter  is  all  excellent,  his  arrangement  of  it  is  generally 
defective.  He  is  a  voluminous  and  a  diffuse  writer,  who,  trying 
to  combine  the  two  characters  of  a  military  teacher  and  a  mili- 
tary historian,  not  unfrequently  fails  in  both.  What  he  says  as  a 
historian  is  not  enough  for  a  historian  to  have  said,  what  he 
demonstrates  as  a  teacher  he  demonstrates  imperfectly.  Besides, 
his  rule  and  his  example  are  rarely  if  ever  enunciated  con- 
nectedly.    He  first  presents  us  with  a  narrative  of  events,  and 
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by  and  by  supplements  it  with  a  set  of  rules,  which,  like  Euclid  s 
Axioms,  we  must  accept  as  facts  to  be  admitted,  not  as  proUoBs 
to  be  proved.  The  Archduke  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
historian  of  certain  wars,  which  he  describes  with  accuracy  and 
criticizes  freely.  He  does  not  pretend  to  draw,  from  either  his  own 
story  or  his  own  conclusions,  conclusions  applicable  to  other  cases. 
And  as  to  Marmont,  he  dogmatizes,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  not  so 
with  Colonel  Hamley,  who,  with  great  skill,  steers  clear  of  die 
defects  into  which  his  predecessors  ran.  His  object  is — and  he 
attains  it — to  mix  example  with  precept ;  and  so  by  reasoning 
based  on  fact  to  carry  us  on  with  him,  step  by  step  as  he  advances, 
till  we  come  to  understand  not  only  whence  it  befel  that  in  the 
Salamanca  campaign  Marmont  failed  and  Wellington  succeeded, 
but  the  reasons  why  the  same  incidents  occurring  again,  the  same 
results  will  surely  follow.  And  this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  great 
charm  and  merit  of  his  work.  It  is  composed  upon  a  plan  which 
has  all  the  novelty  about  it  to  which  any  work  dealing  with  a  subject 
not  new  can  attain.  And  hence  it  is  that  we  venture  to  predict 
concerning  it  that  it  will  not  only  find  many  readers  in  other 
than  military  circles  here,  but  that  it  will  become  a  text-book  in 
every  school  where  the  art  of  war  is  studied,  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

Colonel  Hamley  distributes  his  Treatise  into  six  parts,  each 
of  which  is  sub-divided  into  chapters,  the  latter,  we  presume, 
coinciding  in  matter  and  length  with  the  Lectures  in  which  they 
severally  originated.  The  first  part  treats  of  ^  The  Conditions  of 
Modern  War,'  a  term  which  the  author  adopts,  because  he  purposely 
declines  to  waste  his  own  and  his  reader's  time  with  discussing 
campaigns,  or  the  incidents  connected  with  them,  from  which 
nothing  is  now  to  be  learned.  After  stating  in  a  few  intro- 
ductory pages  the  objects  of  his  treatise,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  effect  them,  he  points  out  certain  con- 
ditions which  are  indispensable  in  his  opinion  to  anjr  measure  of 
success,  however  moderate,  in  war  as  it  is  now  conducted.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  a  General  shall  have  at  his  disposal  a  force 
disciplined  and  organized  up  to  the  highest  attainable  point  of 
perfection.  No  doubt,  under  particular  circumstances, — in  rugged 
mountains  and  pathless  forests,  untrained  warriors  may  meet  dis- 
ciplined troops  on  favourable  terms.  But  in  all  countries  which 
admit  of  the  movements  of  great  bodies,  a  regular  army  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  an  armed  population.  For  discipline 
by  no  means  incapacitates  individual  men  from  any  enterprise  or 
any  incident  in  a  campaign.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  the  union 
in  the  same  persons  of  very  different  qualities,  each  an  important 
element  in  war.     *  It  means  cohesion  of  the  units  and  suppleness 

of 
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of  tlie  mate — it  means  increased  firmness  and  increased  flexi- 
bility— it  means  the  most  efficient  combination  of  many  and 
various  parts  for  a  common  end.' 

Accepting  this  point  as  settled,  we  are  next  led  to  consider 
*tbe  necessity  of  a  good  starting  point;'  in  other  words,  it  is 
shown  that  to  rush  into  war  without  first  of  all  establishing  a 
base  and  making  adequate  provision  for  the  supply  of  the  many 
wants  to  which  all  armies  are  liable,  is  to  ensure  discomfiture.  It 
was  the  neglect  of  these  precautions  which  in  feudal  times  ren- 
dered hostilities  at  once  so  profitless  to  the  troops  engaged  and 
so  disastrous  to  the  countries  over  which  they  spread.  The  first 
expedition  of  Edward  III.  against  the  Scots,  as  Froissart  describes 
it,  oflfers  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  which  we  are  discussing. 
From  his  roidezvous  at  Durham  the  King  crossed  the  Tyne  to 
seek  the  enemy.  He  was  then  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 
and  only  a  few  hours'  journey  from  either  town,  yet  his  army  fell 
at  once  into  distress : — 

'  Messengers  were  sent  to  Newcastle  to  make  proclamation  in  the 
King's  name  that  whoever  wished  to  get  money  he  had  only  to  bring 
provisions,  wine,  &c.,  for  which  he  should  be  instantly  paid,  and  a 
safe  conduct  granted  him.  ....  Next  day  the  messengers  which  the 
Lords  had  sent  for  provisions  returned  about  noon  with  what  they 
had  been  able  to  procure  for  them  and  their  hoaaeholds ;  but  it  was 
not  much :  and  with  them  came  people  of  the  country  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  of  the  army,  and  brought  with  them  on  mules 
and  small  horses  bread  badly  baked  in  baskets,  and  poor  thin  wine 
in  large  barrels,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions  to  sell,  with  which  the 

army  was  tolerably  refreshed  and  their  discontent  appeased 

Thus  they  had  remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights  without 
bread,  wine,  candles,  oats,  or  any  other  forage ;  and  they  were  after- 
wards for  four  days  obliged  to  buy  badly-baked  bread  at  the  price  of 
sixpence  the  loaf,  which  was  not  worth  more  than  a  penny,  and  a  gallon 
of  wine  for  six  groats  scarcely  worth  sixpence.  Hunger,  however,  was 
still  felt  in  the  camp  notwithstanding  this  supply ;  and  frequent  quarrels 
happened  from  their  tearing  the  meat  out  of  eadi  other's  hands.' 

The  English,  be  it  observed,  were  all  the  while  in  their  own 
country.  It  fared  still  worse  with  them  as  soon  as  they  entered 
that  of  the  enemy.  An  advance  of  twenty  miles  brought  them 
in  presence  of  the  Scots,  who  occupied  a  commanding  position. 
*  The  intention  of  the  English  lords,'  says  the  *  Chronicle,'  *  was 
to  keep  the  Scots  besieged  there ;  for  as  they  could  not  well  fight 
with  them  they  hoped  to  starve  them.  They  knew  from  the 
prisoners  that  they  had  neither  bread,  wine,  salt,  nor  other  pro- 
visions except  cattle,  which  they  had  seized  in  the  country.'  The 
result  was  that  *  the  Scots  decamped,  by  which  time  the  English 

^         J  were 
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were  in  such  a  plight,  that  instead  of  pal*saing  they  turned  home* 
ward  the  same  daj.  They  halted  in  a  beautiful  meadow  where 
there  was  plenty  of  forage  for  their  horses,  and  much  need  was 
there  of  it,  for  they  were  so  weakened  by  famine  that  they  could 
scarce  move.* 

Equally  disastrous  to  victors  as  well  as  to  vanquished  were 
the  campaigns  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Auvergne  and  Navarre, 
the  troops  eating  up  everything  as  they  advanced,  and  leaving 
only  a  desert  through  which  to  return.  Indeed  feudal  wars  could 
not  well  be  conducted  on  any  other  principle ;  for  an  army  was 
then  but  an  assemblage  of  barons,  knights,  and  squires,  with  their 
retainers,  who  brought  with  them  to  the  rendesvous  only  supplies 
enough  to  serve  them  on  the  road,  and  looked  to  the  country  whidi 
they  were  about  to  invade  not  only  for  subsistence,  but  for  plunder. 
Compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  demands  of  modem  war, 
and  make  your  estimate  of  what  these  latter  are  after  reading 
some  only  of  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  French  official 
account  of  the  campaigns  of  1859  in  Italy : — 

'On  the  let  of  February,  1859,  France  could  produce  in  arms, 
without  any  effort  more  than  usual,  640,000  men,  a  numerical  esta* 
blishment  which,  besides  providing  troops  for  home  servioe,  main- 
tained the  army  of  Italy,  ftom  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Magenta  to  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  at  the  force  of  about  130,000  men.  Of 
these  about  10,000  were  cavalry,  and  the  force  of  field  artillery  was,  at 
various  epochs,  from  312  to  400  guns.  These  guns,  nearly  sll  rifled, 
carried  with  them  ammunition  for  a  great  battle.  Every  corps  of  the 
army  was  accompanied  by  110  carriages,  containing  a  second  supply 
of  ammunition  for  artillery  and  in&ntry.  Finally,  a  grand  park  of 
439  carriages,  organised  at  Lyons,  carried  fresh  supplies  to  St  Jean 
de  Maurienne,  from  whence  artillery  horses  drew  them  over  Mount 
Conis  to  Susa. 

'  The  u^nals  of  France  were  in  fiill  operation,  converting  the  old 
Napoleon  gun  into  a  rifled  weapon.  The  whole  army  was  supplied 
with  rifled  muskets.  Besides  the  field  artillery,  200  guns  and  70 
mortars  were  provided  for  the  siege  of  the  Itidian  fortresses,  each 
supplied,  on  the  average,  with  900  rounds  of  ammunition. 

'  Tents  were  provided  to  contain  nearly  a  million  of  men — almost 
enough  to  house  the  population  of  Paris,  and  covering  an  area  much 
greater  than  the  city. 

'  For  the  necessary  supplies  of  forage  and  grain  the  French  markets 
were  exhausted,  and  the  vast  total  was  completed  by  purchases  in  other 
countries.  The  civil  bakeries  of  France  were  charged  with  Uie 
supply  of  the  troops  in  the  interior,  and  the  Government  establish- 
ments were  thus  free  to  devote  all  their  resources  to  providing  bread 
for  the  army  of  Italy,  and  to  amassing  reserves  for  its  future  sub- 
si  Btence.  But  these  conversions  could  not  take  place  in  a  moment; 
and  to   give  time  for  the  organisation  of  supplies,  provisions  for 

^         T  100,000 
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100,000  men  imd  10,000  horses  for  twenty  daye  were  collected  at 
various  towns  in  Piedmont. 

*  That  £ftr,  then,  the  French  soldiery  might  survey  with  great  satis* 
faction  the  enormous  provision  made  for  its  comfort  and  efficiency. 
But  there  is  another  set  of  items  in  the  account,  very  interesting  and 
significant,  though  by  no  means  equally  cheering  to  contemplate. 
For  instance,  363,000  kilogrammes  of  lint  were  provided,  being 
10,000  dressings  a  day  for  more  than  three  months.  About  1000 
cases  of  surgical  instruments  also  figured  gravely  in  the  list.  Every 
battalion  was  followed  by  a  mule  bearing  surgical  instruments  and 
dressings  for  200  wounded.  Every  division,  besides  instruments,  was 
provided  with  2000  dressings.  In  view  of  ulterior  wants,  we  are  told, 
there  was  a  reserve  of  lint  and  bandages  representing  2,800,000 
dressings.  The  medical  arrangements  comprehended  everything  neces- 
sary for  15,000  sick  for  three  months.  Besides  the  field  hospitals 
which  first  received  the  wounded  and  diseased,  military  and  civil 
establiidmients  were  organised  in  the  interior  of  France  to  relieve  the 
army  of  such  incumbrances.  Such  are  some  of  the  colours  used  in 
painting  some  of  the  gloomier  pictures  that  hang  in  the  temple  of 
Fame,  where  the  bright  eye  of  glory  is  covered  with  a  patch,  and 
where  the  exulting  tread  of  conquest  is  exchanged  for  a  painful  hobble 
upon  wooden  legs? 

These  are  very  striking  details,  illustrating  as  they  do  facts  to 
which  the  readers  of  military  operations  seldom  pay  attention, 
and  showing  on  what  a  scale  one  great  nation  must  prepare  for 
the  contest  on  which  it  proposes  to  enter  or  expects  to  be  engaged 
with  another.  They  bring  before  us  at  the  same  time,  vividly 
and  painfully,  the  source  of  those  errors  and  perplei^ities  by  which 
all  Governments  and  Generals,  and  especially  English,  are  liable 
at  the  commencement  of  a  war  to  be  beset  For  to  send  forth 
an  army  into  the  field  is  like  sending  forth  a  city  equal  to  the 
capital  of  a  great  state — to  transport  it,  with  all  its  means  of  food 
and  shelter,  from  place  to  place,  at  uncertain  times  and  in  un* 
foreseen  directions,  and  to  have  it  all  the  time  entirely  dependent 
on  the  country  from  which  it  set  forth  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
numbers  and  the  supply  of  its  daily  wants. 

Having  explained  all  this,  and  shown  by  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence, how  often  and  how  severely  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
suffered  from  the  neglect  of  the  Governments  which  he  served, 
Colonel  Hamley  proceeds  to  point  out  that  as  its  line  of  maga- 
zines forms  the  base  from  which  an  army  must  operate,  so  it  is 
indispensable  to  a  sustained  and  dubious  enterprise  that  the  roads 
should  be  good  roads — not  mere  byways,  soft  and  unsound — by 
which  an  army  as  it  moves  away  from  its  base  is  to  communicate 
with  its  supplies.  This  dictum  in  the  art  of  war  he  illustrates 
by  reference  to  numerous  examples  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
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armies  begin  to  labour  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  on  bad  roads 
for  their  supplies.  The  seven  miles  of  soft  road  which  inter- 
vened between  the  British  camp  and  Balaclava,  cost  England 
more  lives  than  all  the  fighting  throughout  the  war;  and 
M^Clellan's  failure  to  occupy  Richmond,  when  he  advanced 
against  it  from  the  York  River,  is  mainly  attributable  to  a  like 
cause.  These  are  facts  which  men  little  accustomed  to  reflect 
on  what  war  and  its  requirements  really  amount  to  are  prone  to 
forget.  They  form  pictures  in  their  own  mind  of  columns 
moving  from  point  to  point,  without  strictly  inquiring  how  men, 
horses,  and  waggons  are  to  travel.  And  because  here  and  there^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  special  purpose,  one  of  the  first  laws 
in  the  art  of  war  is  broken  with  impunity,  they  come  to  the  coo* 
elusion — ^if,  indeed,  they  reason  about  the  matter  at  all — ^that  care 
in  the  selection  of  a  base,  and  planting  it  where  good  roads 
diverge  from  it,  is  mere  pedantry.  But  practical  soldiers  know 
the  reverse,  and  they  are  the  better  satisfied  of  the  soundness  of 
the  law  because  exceptions  to  it  are  on  record,  such  as  Napoleon's 
march  over  St  Bernard  into  Italy,  the  Duke's  pursuit  of  the 
French  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to  the  JPyrenees,  and 
Sherman's  great  march  from  Atlanta  to  Richmond. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  however,  the  object  to  be  attained 
was  not  an  enterprise  of  dubious  issue,  but  the  establishment  of 
a  new  base — success  in  which  justified  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  one,  and  proved  that  in  running  what  was  a  great  risk,  the 
French,  English,  and  American  generals,  equally  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  a  far-seeing  military  genius. 

At  the  opening  of  hostilities,  one  or  other  of  the  powers  com- 
mitted, finds  it  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  This  was  the  case  with  the  allies  in  1815,  when 
Europe  declared  war  against  Napoleon,  because,  though  infi- 
nitely superior  in  numbers  to  the  French,  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  vast  distances.  And  it  was  the  case,  also,  with 
the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  which,  howevejr  well 
in  hand,  would  have  been  injudiciously  managed  had  they 
taken  the  initiative  before  the  Russians  and  Austrians  had  come 
within  easy  distance  of  the  enemy.  Their  business,  therefore^ 
was  to  hold  Belgium  as  long  as  possible,  which  could  be 
approached  by  many  avenues,  and  especially  by  the  three  great 
roads  communicating  between  Brussels,  and  the  fortresses  which 
cover  France  upon  its  northern  frontier.  Such  a  position  neces- 
sarily required  that  both  the  English  and  the  Prussian  armies 
should  be  a  good  deal  extended,  because  only  by  extending 
could  they  watch  all  the  avenues,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of 
which  must  have  opened  a  door  for  the  enemy  into  Brussels. 

^Napoleon, 
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IN'apoIeon,  on  the  other  hand,  collecting  his  columns  behind  the 
screen  of  the  fortresses,  was  free  to  choose  his  own  line  of  attack, 
and  to  act  upon  it  with  his  entire  force:  and  to  what  con- 
clusions these  adverse  arrangements  led,  we  shall  take  occasion 
to  explain  more  fuUj  when  our  author  conducts  us  into  a  more 
advanced  section  of  his  able  and  interesting  treatise. 

Another  rule  applicable  to  the  state  of  affairs  here  described 
is  this:  that  armies  should  never  be  placed,  especially  when 
they  act  upon  the  defensive,  on  ground  which  is  not  crossed  in 
the   rear  by  practicable  lines  of  intercommunication.      It  was 
along  such  lines  that  both  Wellington  and  Blucher  moved,  as 
soon  as  the  designs  of  the  enemy  had  fairly  developed  themselves, 
and  that  they  were  able  to   fight  in   succession  at  Ligny,  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  at  Waterloo.     For  the  same  reason,  namely, 
with  a  view  to  engaging  in  force,  a  general  ought  to  advance 
upon   his  enemy  in   as   many  separate   columns   as   possible; 
taking  care,  however,  that  between  no  two  of  these  shall  any 
insuperable   obstacles   be   interposed.     Thus   in   the    Solferino 
campaign,  the  French  and  Austrian  armies  moved  to  meet  one 
another;  the  former  in  five  columns,  the  latter  in  seven;  all, 
however,  marching  upon  the  same  point,  and  communicating 
while  they  moved.      The  battle   that  ensued  was   lost  to  the 
Austrians  because,  though  well  brought  up,  they  were  wretchedly 
handled   in  action.      Their  strategy   was    good,    their   tactics 
miserable ;  whereas  in  1796  it  was  in  strategy  that  they  failed, 
when  advancing  in  two  columns,  with  the  lake  of  Garda  between, 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  attacked  and  defeated  in  detail. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the 
late  brief  but  bloody  war  in  Germany,  the  Prussians  committed 
the  same  mistake  which  the  Austrians  had  committed  in  1796. 
They  penetrated   the   defiles    of  the    mountains   which    cover 
Bohemia  in  columns,  which,  though  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  rear  by  means  of  the  telegraphic  wire,  were 
incapable  of  rendering  mutual  support  had  any  one  of  them  been 
attacked,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.     Happily  for  them  there  was 
neither  a  Napoleon  nor  a  Wellington  at  die  head  of  that  magni- 
ficent army  against  which  they  were  moving,  and  which,  had  it 
been  wielded  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  must  have  made  them 
pay  dear  for  the  gross  blunder  which  they  had  committed. 

Armies,  however,  must  subsist  as  well  as  manoeuvre  and  fight, 
and  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
established  adequate  magazines  on  the  bases  from  which  they 
start  Other  and  lesser  depdts  must  be  set  up,  at  convenient 
intervals  on  the  line  along  which  they  operate.  No  doubt  the 
system   which    Frederic  the   Great    originated  was,   like   his 
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formation!,  too  pedantic.      Adhered  to   rigidly,  it  limited  an 
advance  into  an  enemy  s  country  to  one  hundred  miles  or  there- 
abouts ;  on  attaining  which  a  new  base  must  be  assumed,  and 
new  dep6ts  established.     Frederic's  armies  conveyed  with  them 
bread,  flour,  and  forage ;  the  bread  being  baked  on  the  spot,  in 
field  ovens,  and  the  flour  conveyed  in  waggons,  which  travelled 
to  and  fro  between  the  troops  and  the  magazines  on  which  they 
depended.      It   was   not  any  inspiration   of  genius,  but    shea* 
necessity,  which   led  the  generals  of  the  French  Republic  to 
break  through  this  system  of  method,  and  to  succeed.     They 
had  no  means  of  forming  depdts,  and  therefore  in  order  that  their 
men  might  find  subsistence  for  themselves,  they  told  them  off 
into  divisions  and  corps,  each  of  which  acted  independently  of 
all  the  rest,  except  when  brought  together  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
This  did  extremely  well  at  first     It  gave  to  the  most  acoom- 
plished  of  marauders  and  the  most  individually  intelligent  of 
soldiers  an  immense  advantage  for  a  while  over  troops  drilled 
and   caned   into   the  rigidity  of  machines.     But  had  not  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  stepped  in  to  mould  it  into  form,  it  must 
have  broken  down.     For  neither  Napoleon  nor   the  marshals 
whom  he  trained,  however  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  through  which  they  moved,  n^lected 
to  establish   magazines.      Massena  himself  had  his  magazines 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  though  his   troops  died  by  hundreds   be- 
fore the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.     Napoleon's  first  thought  after 
the  batde  of  Jena  was  to  open  a  fresh  and  shorter  line  of  com- 
munication with  France,  and  to  station  on  it  great  hospitals  and 
depdts  of  stores.     So  also  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  long  as 
be   looked   to   Lisbon  as  his   base,    had   advanced   magazinesy 
approachable   by  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,   at  Palencia  and 
Frenada.      No  sooner,   however,   did   he   feel    himself  strong 
enough  to  strike  for  a  new  base  than  he  broke  off  his  communi- 
cations even  with  Frenada,  and  carrying  his  own  sapplies,  and 
causing  herds  of  cattle  to  be  driven  after  him,  he  marched  by 
Burgos  upon  Santander  and  Bilboa.     Through  these  harbours, 
and  subsequently  by  way  of  Passages  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  he 
communicated  thenceforth  with  England,  till  the  war  came  to  aa 
end.     We  need  scarcely  add,  first,  that  to  interpose  between  an 
army  and  its  base  of  communication  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  the  enemy  can  achieve,  and  next  that 
a  prudent  general  takes  every  possible  precaution  to  avert  that 
calamity,   unless,   indeed,  the    prospective   advantages  of    the 
sacrifice  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  the  risk, — an  incident 
of  rare,  ^et  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  in  what  is,  from  first  to 
last,  a  game  of  risks. 
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Having  devoted  five  chapters,  constituting  one  distinct  part  of 
his  work,  to  the  discassion  of  these  matters,  Colonel  Hamley 
proceeds  to  examine  "^the  considerations  which  must  precede 
the  opening  of  a  campaign,'  and  to  a  great  extent,  at  least, 
regulate  its  conditions.  War  being  of  necessity  either  ofiensive  • 
or  defensive^  Governments  choose  between  them  on  grounds 
which  are  political,  or  geographical,  or  dependent  upon  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  belligerents.  Political  considerations 
induced  the  Federals,  at  the  opening  of  the  great  civil  war  in 
America,  to  act  entirely  on  the  defensive.  Geographical  con- 
siderations-^the  possession  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Joadajoz  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo— justified  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  holding 
his  position  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  when  his  proper  base 
was  Lisbon.  And  the  Danes,  for  every  reason — ^political,  geo-  . 
graphical,  and  military — when  attacked  by  Germany,  had  nothing 
for  it  except  to  hold  their  own,  if  they  could.  Generally  speak- 
ing, 4he  Power  which  assumes  the  initiative  has  the  best  chance 
of  success.  It  chooses  its  own  field  of  operation,  and  brings 
superior  forces  to  bear  upon  the  necessarily  extended  line  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  opening  of  a  cam* 
paign,  unless  the  defensive  line  be  protected  by  fortified  places ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  attacking  force  advances  and  the 
defenders  retire,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open  their  communi- 
cations grow  greater  to  the  former,  while  opportunities  multiply 
for  the  latter,  if  they  be  active  and  enterprising,  to  strike  in  upon 
the  enemv's  line  and  cut  off  his  supplies.  Napoleon  was  often 
successful,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the 
determined  way  in  which  he  followed  up  a  first  success.  He 
broke  down,  at  last,  from  carrying  the  system  too  far ;  his  com- 
munications having  been  cut  off  by  the  two  Russian  corps  which 
moved,— one  from  Finland,  the  other  from  the  south  on  the 
Beresina,  while  he  himself  was  pushing  for  Moscow.  And  this 
shows  that  defensive  warfare  must  be  something  more  than  mere 
attempts  to  stop  the  heads  of  advancing  columns ;  for,  unless  he 
strike  often  and  vigorously  at  the  enemy's  communications,  no 
amount  of  courage  and  endurance  will  give  to  the  defender, 
especially  if  he  be  weak  in  point  of  numbers,  the  slightest 
chance  of  coming  successful  out  of  the  contest 

In  most  cases  the  capital  of  the  country  invaded  is  the 
objective  point  of  an  aggressive  campaign.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  occupation 
of  his  capital  induces  the  invaded  power  to  submit.  Joseph 
held  Madrid  for  four  years  ;  yet  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards 
continued.  In  like  manner  Napoleon,  after  seizing  Vienna 
both   in   1805   and   1809,   was   compelled,  on   each  occasion. 
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to  fight  a  great  battle  before  the  Emperor  of  Austria  succohiIxl 
Still  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  fix  upon  an  objective  point,  at 
to  ruin  and  disorganise  the  enemy's  force  in  the  field,  iritli  a  Tia 
to  reach  and  retain  that  point     The  annexation  of  Silesia  ^ras  tae 
•  object  of  Frederic's  first  campaign :  he  grasped  it,  out  of  haa^ 
but  it  cost  him  twenty  years  of  doubtful  war  to  retain   it.     Tlic 
fall  of  Sebastopol  opened  no  road  to  St  Petersbur^h  or  Moscor; 
yet  the  capture  of  that  place  constituted  the  object  of  the  Ai^k- 
French  campaign  in  the  Crimea.     The  place  was  taken,  and  th 
war  ended.     Prussia,  in  her  recent  struggle  with  Austria,  seeas 
to  have  been   enticed  by  the  blunders  of  her  enemy   into  as 
enterprise  more  gigantic  than  she  originally  contemplated.     lU 
she  been  constrained  to  fight  for  Saxony  and  Hanover,  the  maick 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  frontier  might  never  hav« 
taken  place.     Had  the  Austrian  General  availed  himself  of  that 
false  move,  and  restraining  two  of  the  enemy's  columns,  fallen  witk 
all  his  force  upon  the  third,  as  soon  as  it  debouched    int%  the 
plain,  the  war  would  probably  not  have  ended  as  it  did.      Under 
existing  circumstances  Prussia,  whose  primary  object  was  the 
north  of  Germany,  changed  her  plan,  and  pushed  for  Vienna — a 
course  which  ought  to  have  been  fatal  to  her,  and  probably  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  political  complications  in    which  iht 
Austrian  Empire  was  involved. 

The   invading  power   has    usually   more   than   one    line  of 
approach  to  choose  from,  when  meditating  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.      The   whole    seaboard    of  the  South   lay  open  to  the 
Federals,  in  the  late  civil  war,  as  well  as  the  roads  by  Alexandria, 
Centerville,  Fredericksburgh,  Whitehouse,  &c.,  upon  Richmond. 
Napoleon  made  war  upon  Spain  in  Catalonia  and  Arragon  on  the 
east  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  oo 
the  west.     The  valley  of  the  Danube  has  been  approached  by 
the  French  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Black  Forest,  from 
Kehl,  by  Ulm  and  the  Swiss  portion  of  the  Rhine ;  along  the 
southern    border  of  the   Black  Forest,  from  Carlsruhe,  Spire, 
and  Manheim,  upon  Donawerth.     Assuming  England  to  be  still, 
as  she  was  once,  the  dominant  naval  power  in  the  world,  there 
are  no  limits  to  her  aggressive  capabilities,  war  being  determined 
upon,  so  long  as  her  enemy  shall  possess  a  seaboard.     But  this 
renders  more  necessary,  in  her  case,  than  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  state,  the  exercise  of  exceeding  caution  before  she  com- 
mit herself  to  an  enterprise  on  shore.     Aiming  at  no  conquests 
for  herself,  she  must  well  consider  the  political  effect  which  a 
demonstration  in  any  quarter  is  likely  to  produce,  both  on  the 
ally  whom  she  comes  to  assist,  and  the  enemy  whom  she  desires 
to  combat.     In  helping  the  Peninsular  nations,  for  example,  to 
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free  themselyes  from  the  invader,  England  liad  to  take  into 
account  rather  the  course  which  should  stimulate  them  to  deter- 
mined resistance  than  that  which  might  bring  her  own  army  into 
speedy  and  hopeful  collision  with  the  French.  Hence  she  operated 
from  Mondego  Bay,  from  Lisbon,  from  the  coast  of  Andalusia, 
from  the  eastern  coast,  and  from  the  harbours  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  by  which  means  the  insurrection  was  kept  alive  over 
the  widest  possible  extent  of  territory,  and  the  enemy's  communi- 
cations with  their  own  country  everywhere  endangered. 

Again,  the  invader  will  select  those  lines  of  approach  to  his 
object  which  are  specially  suited  to  the  particular  arm  in  which 
hie  happens  to  be  strongest  If  he  be  superior  in  infantry,  he 
will  act,  if  possible,  in  a  hilly  and  wooded  country ;  if  in  cavalry, 
he  will  choose  an  open  and  level  district ;  if  in  artillery,  his 
course  will  be  determined  by  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
roads.  On  the  other  hand  the  defender  is,  even  more  than  the 
assailant,  influenced  in  the  selection  of  the  theatre  of  war  by 
considerations  which  are  rather  political  than  military.  During 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  for  example,  Austrian  armies 
were  constrained  sometimes  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  when 
sound  military  reasons  dictated  a  different  course.  They  were  re- 
luctant to  leave  uncovered  the  German  powers  that  bordered  upon 
that  river ;  knowing  that  these,  if  abandoned,  must  go  over  to  the 
enemy  or  be  ruined.  The  same  reason  operated  in  the  campaign 
of  Jena,  to  lead  the  Prussians  away  fit>m  the  comparatively  safe 
line  of  the  Elbe.  They  were  loth  to  leave  Saxony  and  Hesse 
Cassel  unguarded,  and  they  suffered  for  it.  And  probably  it 
was  the  attitude  assumed  by  Austria,  as  much  as  the  leaders 
and  letters  in  the  ^  Times,'  which  induced  the  allies,  in  our 
recent  war  with  Russia,  to  abandon  their  original  design  of 
operating  upon  the  Danube,  and  to  cross  over  into  the  Crimea. 
Had  Austria  thought  more  of  Saxony  and  Hesse  Cassel,  the 
other  day,  and  less  of  herself,  she  might  have  found  her  views  of 
policy  at  least  as  sound  as  the  military  considerations  by  which 
she  seems  entirely  to  have  been  guided. 

It  belongs  to  the  government  of  a  country  about  to  enter  upon 
a  war  to  select  the  theatre  on  which  hostilities  shall  be  carried 
on.  It  rests,  or  ought  to  rest,  absolutely  with  the  general  to  carry 
on  hostilities  as  his  own  unbiassed  judgment  shall  direct.  No 
orders  from  home — not  even  an  authoritative  suggestion — ought 
to  interfere  with  his  arrangements.  If  these  appear  to  the 
supreme  authorities  to  be  unwise,  they  may  recall  the  general  and 
send  another  to  take  his  place;  but  to  instruct,  and  even  to 
advise,  is  to  embarrass  a  general,  who,  being  upon  the  spot,  ought 
to  be,  and  probably  is,  a  better  judge  of  what  is  rec[uired  than 
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his  adviBer%  who  see  things  from  a  distance^  This  selection  of 
a  plan  of  operationsi  and  the  movements  necessary  to  bring  the 
army  up  to  the  point  which  is  aimed  at,  constitute  what  is  called 
strategy.  In  handling  the  troops  on  die  line  of  march  and  in 
action,  tactics  consist  When  two  armies  advance  straight  one 
upon  the  other,  each  covering  its  own  base,  there  is  little  or  no 
room  for  strategy.  But  when  each  endeavours  so  to  manoeuvre 
that  it  shall  place  the  other  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to 
its  communications  or  in  the  force  which  it  can  oppose  to  a 
meditated  blow^  the  strategical  abilities  of  the  two  commanders 
are  put  upon  their  trial.  In  the  Crimea  there  was  no  nwm 
whatever  for  strategy,  and  scarcely  the  pretence  of  tactical  skilL 
The  French  and  English  armies  advanced  from  their  landing* 
place ;  they  fought  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  placed  Sebastopol 
in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  blockade.  Their  base  was  the  sea^ 
which,  bv  dint  of  hard  fighting,  they  kept  open;  and  after  a 
tedious  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  they  took  the  place.  In  the 
Mortara  campaign  tactics  did  more  for  the  victors  than  strategy. 
Though  both  sides  had  arranged  their  plans  beforehand,  and 
manoeuvred  to  carry  them  into  effect,  each  moved  so  as  to 
threaten  the  communications  of  the  other ;  Chzamowsky  with  his 
Sardinians  upon  Milan^  Radetsky  with  his  Austrians  upon 
Mortara.  Chzarnowsky  failed  both  in  strategy  and  tactics.  He 
overlooked  the  CEtct  that  the  occupation  of  Milan  would  still  leave 
open  the  Austrian  communications  with  Pavia  and  that  he  him- 
self would  be  still  at  a  great  distance  from  Lodi  and  PissighitcMie. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrians  in  occupation  of  Mortara  would 
interpose  between  the  Sardinians  and  Turin.  Both  necessarily, 
in  making  these  advance  movements,  exposed  a  flank.  But  the 
Austrian  right,  occupying  a  narrow  space  between  the  Ticino 
and  the  Mortara  road,  could  easily  be  defended;  whereas  the 
Sardinian  right  stood  exposed  on  the  open  plain.  Equally  faulty 
were  Chzamowsky's  tactics.  Having  begun  his  move  he  sus* 
pended  it  on  hearing  that  the  Austrians  were  threatening  his  right| 
and,  fearful  of  losing  his  own  communications,  he  abandoned  the 
design  of  cutting  in  upon  theirs.  Other  blunders  occurred,  such  as 
the  withdrawal  of  General  Ramorino  from  the  defence  of  the  river 
opposite  Pavia,  and  the  unopposed  passage  of  the  Austrians  upon 
bridges  prepared  and  laid  the  night  before.  The  results  were,  first, 
the  defeat  of  the  Sardinian  right  at  Mortara,  and,  by-and-by,  the 
decisive  battle  of  Novara,  which  the  Sardinians  fought  on  a  £dse 
line  hastily  taken  up,  and  the  loss  of  which  cut  them  off  entirely 
from  Turin. 

The  rules  here  laid  down  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  violated 
with  impunity  ;  but  such  an  isolation  never  occurs  where  a  skilful 
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leader  can  avoid  the  risk,  and  It  is  only  compounded  for  by  the 
superior  fighting  qualities  of  the  army  which  allows  itself  to  be 
outmanoeuvred.  The  movements  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  went  in  favour  of  Marshal  Marmont,  and  against 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Both  generals  manoeuvred  to  preserve 
their  own  while  tibey  threatened  the  communications  of  the 
enemy^  and  Marmont  succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  into  a 
position  of  the  greatest  danger.  It  is  true  that  this  arose  from  the 
abandonment  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  fortress  which  commanded 
the  ford  at  Alba  de  Tormes.  But  the  results  were  as  we  have 
described,  and  the  English,  thrown  back  towards  Salamanca,  ran 
the  risk  of  being  themselves  cut  off  from  Ciudad  Hodrigo  and 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  It  was  here  that  Wellington's  tactics, 
seconded  by  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  more  than  redeemed  what 
had  been  lost  by  defective  strategy.  The  English  attacked  the 
French  at  the  fitting  moment,  and  in  forty  minutes  a  great  battle 
was  won. 

Another  grand  rule  in  the  art  of  war  is  this : — that  the  general 
who  finds  himself  well  round  the  flank  of  his  adversary,  his  own 
being  unthreatened,  ought  to  follow  up  the  advantage,  even  if  in 
so  doing  he  neglect  for  a  time  his  communications.  The  working 
of  this  rule  was  fully  illustrated  in  the  Jena  campaign.  The 
Prussians^  after  committing  the  military  fault  of  advancing  in 
front  of  the  Elbe,  delayed  too  long  in  assuming  the  bolder 
initiative  on  which  they  had  determined.  They  thus  enabled 
Napoleon  to  anticipate  them  by  penetrating  the  defiles  of  Thur^ 
ingia,  and  to  concentrate  his  columns  coming  from  Baireuth 
and  Lichtenfels  at  Schleitz,  on  the  great  road  to  Dresden,  while 
a  third,  moving  up  from  Coburg,  occupied  Saalfeld  on  the  Saal. 
Perplexed  by  the  tidings  which  reached  him,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  hastily  recalled  that  portion  of  his  army  which  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Fulda,  and,  with  a  divided  for.ce,  accepted 
two  separate  battles,  one  at  Jena,  the  other  at  Auerstedt  ^th 
went  against  him,  and  Prussia  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  victor. 

Colonel  Hamley  devotes  two  more  chapters  to  the  further 
illustration  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  wnich  we  recommend 
to  the  careful  study  of  his  professional  readers.  They  describe, 
with  singular  clearness  and  precision,  Moreau's  operations  from 
the  Rhine  against  the  Austrian  General  Kray,  in  1800 ;  and  Napo- 
leon*s  brilliant  campaigns  in  Italy — first,  tibat  of  1800,  against 
Melas,  and  next,  the  struggle  of  1805,  which  ended  in  the  capitu- 
lation of  Mack  at  Ulm.  In  telling  this  latter  portion  of  his  tale. 
Colonel  Hamley  very  properly  points  out  that  the  campaign  was 
not  one,  by  any  means,  of  a  series  of  blunders  on  the  one  side 
and  of  masterly  dispositions  on  the  othen     On  the  contrary,  he 
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shows  that  the  victor  committed  mistakes  almost  as  grave  as  dune 
into  which  the  vanquished  fell,  which,  had  they  been  taken 
advantage  of,  must  have  destroyed  him,  and  draws  from  the 
whole  certain  inferences  which  cannot  be  more  distinctlj  given 
than  in  his  own  words : — 

'  The  operations  which  have  been  described  supply  certain  gioimik 
for  judging  of  the  merits  of  any  enterprise  against  an  enemy's  oom- 
munications.  First  we  learn  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  seize  oaf 
point  in  the  enemy's  rear ;  the  choice  of  this  point  is  very  important 
When  armies  are  manoeuvring  near  one  another,  and  the  operations  are 
restricted  to  a  narrow  space,  as  in  Badetzky's  campaign,  the  aBBaiTant 
can  determine  with  certainty  the  small  area  within  which  he  will  come 
in  contact  with  the  enemy ;  and  he  can  so  direct  his  march  as  at  tiie 
same  time  to  intercept  and  to  close  with  him.  When  the  Sardinians 
retreated  from  Yigevano  the  Austrian  Qeneral  might  feel  assured 
that  he  would  find  them  between  Novara  and  Yeroelli.  But  when  the 
turning  movement  is  begun  at  a  distance  of  several  marches  from 
the  enemy,  no  such  calctQation  can  be  made ;  and  if  the  movemfints 
were  directed  straight  on  the  position  of  the  hostile  army,  the  latter 
might,  by  a  single  march  to  the  rear,  evade  the  blow. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  movement  be  directed  against  a  point 
in  the  communications  ias  to  the  rear,  the  assailant,  on  making 
it,  must  not  only  spread  his  forces  over  a  space  great  in  proportion 
to  his  distance  from  the  hostile  army,  in  order  to  close  his  lines 
which  radiate  from  that  army  to  its  base,  but  must,  by  the  obliqnitj 
of  his  march,  leave  a  long  line  of  communication  open  to  a  oounter- 
stroke.  The  necessitv  of  secresy  will  generally  prevent  the  BSHsflant 
from  making  reconnaissances  until  the  desired  point  is  reached ;  and 
being,  thereSire,  almost  in  the  dark  as  to  the  adversary's  movementB^ 
he  cannot  concentrate  his  army  on  any  particular  line  with  the  oev^ 
tainty  of  meeting  the  shock  there.  Meanwhile  the  pressure  on  the 
communications  will  have  informed  the  enemy  of  the  general  direo- 
tion  of  the  movement,  which  he  may  take  steps  to  frustrate  by  moving 
in  mass  in  a  direction  where  there  is  no  adequate  force  to  oppose 
him. 

*  As  a  recent  example  of  aiming  a  stroke  too  far  from  the  enemy's 
rear,  Hood's  operations  against  Sherman's  communications  in  1864 
are  notable.  When  the  Federal  General  began  his  mardi  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Gleorgian  coast.  Hood  was  operating  against  his  eom- 
munications  on  the  Tennessee  river,  200  miles  off.  Sherman's  mareh 
was  thus  left  unmolested;  whereas  had  the  Oonfederates,  while 
menacing  his  communications,  remained  near  enough  to  be  aware  of 
his  movements,  they  might  have  followed  and  harassed  the  march 
through  Georgia  on  the  one  side,  or  prevented  Sherman  from  reaching 
NaahviUe  on  fiie  other. 

'  To  give  the  greatest  effect  to  such  an  operation,  the  movement 
should  be  directed  inot  more  than  a  march  or  two  in  rear  of  the  rearmott 
point  which  it  is  calculated  the  enemy  can  reach  by  (he  time  it  iecompUted: 
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giving  bim  credit  for  obtaimng  early  intelligence  and  for  retreating 
iTvith  promptitude  when  his  resolution  is  formed,  but  also  taking  into 
acccniiit  the  motives  which  may  induce  him  to  delay  to  form  that 
resolution.' 

Tliis  is  extremely  well  put,  as  are  the  rules  which  follow, 
sho^iring^  how  wise  it  is,  when  a  part  only  of  the  enemy's  army  is 
intercepted,  to  fall  upon  that,  rather  than  attempt  to  close  with 
the  main  body ;  and  how  perfectly  satisfied  a  general  must  be  of 
Ids  own  superiority  before  he  endeavours  with  an  inferior  force 
to  throw  himself  on  the  line  of  even  a  defeated  enemy's  retreat. 
But  it   seems  to  us  that  in  working  up  to  these  points  Colonel 
I^amley  has  forgotten  to  notice  certain  incidents  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  war  as  it  is  now  waged.     An  able  general 
is  careful  to  organise  an  effective  intelligence  department,  grudg- 
ing no  outlay  of  money  in  order  to  secure  his  end.    If  he  succeed, 
as  he  almost  always  does,  the  enemy  can  hardly  begin  to  move 
upon  his  communications  before  he  is  made  aware  of  the  fact ; 
and  it  must  be  his  own  fault  if,  warned  of  the  danger  in  time, 
he  fail  to  provide  against  it.      The  Sardinians,  in  Radetsky's 
campaign,  were  miserably  served  in  regard  to  this  matter,  though 
the  people  of  the  country  in  which  the  operations  went  on  were 
all  friendly  to  them.     Except  in  the  Talavera   campaign,  the 
Duke's  intelligence  department  never  failed  him,  and  even  then 
he  became  aware  of  the  forcing  of  the  Bands  Pass  by  Soult  in 
time  to  evade  the  unequal  battle  into  which  he  must  otherwise 
have  been  hurried.     In  like  manner,  a  well  managed  field  tele- 
graph renders  movements  comparatively  safe  now,  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  have  ventured  upon  before  that  invention 
was  worked  out     Still  the  general  rules  which  our  author  lays 
down  are  of  immense  importance ;  it  is  only  in  the  application 
of  them  to  practical  purposes  that  the  command  of  an  efficient 
intelligence  department  and  a  field  telegraph  can  introduce  any 
modifications  whatever. 

Having  settled  these  matters.  Colonel  Hamley  proceeds  to 
discuss  operations  illustrating  the  relations  between  the  points  of 
opposing  armies,  without  special  reference  to  the  communication 
with  the  bases.  Under  this  head  five  distinct  contingencies  are 
included,  1st,  The  manner  in  which  part  of  an  army  may  hold  in 
check  or  reta^  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy ;  2nd,  The  effect 
of  interposing  an  army  between  the  parts  of  an' enemy's  extended 
front ;  3rd,  The  case  of  independent  against  combined  lines  of 
operations;  4th,  The  case  of  combined  armies  operating  from 
divergent  bases ;  5th,  The  case  of  dislodging  an  army  by  ope- 
rating with  a  detachment  against  its  tear.  The  first  of  these  con- 
tingencies our  author  illustrates  by  describing  the  movements  of 
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General  Zieten,  in  the  campaign  of  1816,  with  a  yiew  to  cbed: 
the  advance  of  Napoleon  and  to  enable  Blacher  and  Wellington 
to  eflfect  their  junction  at  Quatre  Bras.  It  is  an  apt  example, 
though  Zieten  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  accomplished  his 
main  purpose.  With  two  brigades,  each  of  8000  men,  he 
managed,  indeed,  in  a  eountry  more  than  commonly  free  from 
obstacles,  so  to  restrain  two  columns,  one  45,000,  the  other 
60,000  strong,  that  in  a  long  summer's  day  they  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a  forward  march  of  not  more  than  four  or  five 
miles ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  battle  of  Ligny,  whic^ 
Blucher  was  constrained  to  fight,  while  his  own  troops  were  as 
yet  imperfectly  concentrated  and  his  communications  wi^ 
the  English  incomplete.  Had  Colonel  Hamley  taken  his 
example  from  the  Duke's  daring  exploit  at  Elbodon,  he  would 
have  served  his  immediate  purpose  quite  as  well,  and  perhaps 
shown  still  more  clearly  than  he  does  bow  much  a  smsJl  force 
well  handled  may  effect  in  frustrating  the  purposes  of  a  very 
superior  enemy. 

Jtlis  second  lesson  receives  its  illustration  from  a  masterly 
yet  concise  review  of  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Italy,  at  the 
opening  of  which,  from  either  side  of  the  mountains  of  North 
Italy,  the  French  and  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  the  two 
latter  in  alliance,  threatened  one  another.  On  the  western 
face  of  these  mountains  two  armies,  each  about  20,000  strong, 
neutralised  each  other.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  theatre 
of  war  Napoleon,  with  about  40,000,  manoeuvred  to  take  at 
a  disadvantage  the  combined  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies, 
numbering  about  50,000.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  volume  before  us  for  a  sufficiently  clear  account  of  the 
various  movements  which  enabled  Nsmoleon  to  push  the  divisions 
of  Augereau,  Massena,  and  La  liarpe  between  the  30,000 
Sardinians  and  the  30,000  Austrians.  The  results  w««  most 
decisive.  The  Austrians,  mistaking  the  object  of  the  enemy'i 
advance,  moved  away  from  their  allies  in  order  to  secure  their  own 
left,  while  Napoleon,  keeping  them  occupied  by  repeated  blowi 
from  smaller  bodies,  concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  army  against 
the  Sardinians,  and  overwhelmed  them.  Another  example  of 
the  same  order  of  things  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign  of  Eckmuhl  in  1809.  The  masses  engaged  were  on  that 
occasion  larger,  and  the  Austrians  had  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
direct  them,  but  the  general  issues  were  the  same,  subject  only 
\o  just  such  variations  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
character  of  the  leaders  of  the  respective  armies  might  be 
expected  to  produce.  On  both  occasions  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
restraining  a  superior  with  an  inferior  force,  while  he  marched 
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Ills  superior  force  afrainst  the  inferior  force  of  his  enemy.  He 
pierced  the  Austrian  centre,  and  destroyed  both  wings. 
Colonel  Hamley  thus  sums  up  his  able  and  elaborate  com- 
mentary on  the  operations : — 

*  To  sum  up  the  effects  of  a  snccessM  operation  of  this  kind,  it 
appears — 

'  1.  That  either  part  of  the  separated  army  which  stands  to  fight 
may  find  itself  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  full  force  of  the  antagonist, 
minus  a  detachment  left  to  maintain  the  other  part ;  as  is  seen  by  the 
examples  of  MiUesimo,  Geya,  and  Eokmohl. 

'  2.  That  by  alternating  such  blows,  the  assailant  may  continue  both 
to  weaken  his  antagonist  and  to  interpose  between  the  parts. 

8,  That  as  the  commander  of  a  separated  part  of  an  army  will  be 
playing  the  enemy's  game  if  he  stands  to  fight,  his  best  course  will  be 
to  retreat  for  ro-union ;  and  that  this  Will  be  best  effected  by  taking 
advantage  of  every  position  to  retard  the  enemy  on  both  lines. 

*  4.  That  a  commander  who  perceives  an  opportunity  for  separating 
the  enemy  and  overwhelming  a  portion  of  lis  force,  need  not,  gene- 
rally, be  solicitous  to  cover  his  own  communications  during  the  opera- 
tion, since  the  enemy  will  be  in  no  condition  to  assail  them. 

'  Lastly.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  force  which  aims  at 
separating  the  parts  of  an  enemy  should  be  so  superior  to  either  part 
singly  as  to  preserve  a  superiority  after  detaching  a  force  in  pursuit 
of  &e  portion  first^diefeated ;  and  that  if  the  attacking  force  does  not 
folfil  this  condition,  it  will  have  no  right  to  expect  success.' 

The  illustrations  of  the  third  incident, — the  case  of  inde- 
pendent against  combined  lines  of  operation,  are  taken  from  the 
Archduke  Charles'  campaign  of  1796  in  Germany,  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  1861-62,  both  in  Virginia,  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
America.  We  cannot  pretend  to  analyse  either;  if,  indeed,  a 
narrative  so  terse  and  clear  as  that  of  Colonel  Hamley  would 
admit  of  analysis ;  but  the  moral  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  this, 
that  the  army  which  operates  on  a  common  centre  against 
widely  separated  bodies  advancing  upon  that  centre,  possesses 
immense  advantages.  It  can  confront  one  or  more  lines  of 
invasion  with  a  retarding  though  inferior  force,  while  it  brings  a 

})reponderating  force  into  action  on  the  other ;  or  if  threatened 
rom  three  or  four  quarters  at  once,  it  can  treat  the  rest  as 
wings,  while  the  bulk  of  its  own  strength,  held  in  reserve,  is 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  first  of  the  enemy's  columns  which 
breaks  through.  It  was  the  neglect  of  this  great  principle 
which  cost  General  Benedek  so  dear,  and  a  wise  adherence  to  it 
which  enabled  Johnston  and  Lee  on  two  separate  occasions 
to  save  Richmond,  and  beat  back  the  enormously  superior  forces 
which  threatened  it.  At  the  same  time  many  points  must  be 
tf  ell  considered  before  a  general  commits  himself  to  this  line  of 

^         action. 
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action.  He  must  take  care,  for  example,  not  to  keep  his 
too  far  in  rear  of  his  retarding  corps,  otherwise  the  enemy  vill 
have  had  time  to  extricate  himself  from  some  of  them  before  tl» 
great  blow  can  be  struck,  and  the  numbers  employed  on  open- 
tions  of  delay  must  be  adequate,  and  not  more  dian  adequate,  to 
the  purposes  which  they  are  meant  to  serve.  But  above  all,  Hbs 
leader  who  adopts  this  order  of  strategy  must  be  bold,  prompt, 
and  strong  of  purpose.  Indecision  or  slowness  cannot  fail  io 
such  circumstances  to  prove  fatal,  for  only  by  hard  blowv  stmck 
often  and  at  the  proper  moment  can  an  inferior  army  bope  to 
obtain  any  advantages  over  a  superior. 

Colonel   Hamley's    fourth    incident,    the   case   of  combined 
armies  operating  from  divergent  bases,  is  illustrated  by  a  cleai; 
impartial,  and  intelligible  sketch  of  the  campaign  of  Waterloa 
The  Prussians  and  the  English  had  in  covering  Brussels  to  keep 
open  their  respective  communications   with  Cologne,   throogh 
Liege  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  through  Ostend  and 
Antwerp  with  the  sea.  Their  front  was  necessarily  much  extended, 
and  they  found  themselves  called  upon  to  protect,  not  only  the 
great  roads  which  lead  from  behind  the  French  fortresses  to 
Brussels,  but  all  the  lesser  roads  which  linked  them  to  their  own 
bases.     It  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  attack  them  by  his  n^ht,  in 
which  case  he  would  fall  upon  the  Prussian  communications 
through  Liege ;  or  by  his  left  between  the  Lys  and  the  Scheldt, 
in  which  case  he  would   interpose   between   the   English  and 
Ostend ;  or  finally  he  might  take  one  of  the  three  ^reat  roads 
leading   direct  upon   Brussels,  in  which   case  the  blow  would 
be   directed   to    break    through    between    them.      He   actually 
adopted    the    third     alternative,     and    wellnigh    achieved    hu 
purpose ;  indeed,  his  failure  must  be  attributed  at  least  as  much 
to  time  lost  on  his  side,   and   tactics  full  of  faults,  as   to  the 
rapidity  and  decision  with  which  his  opponents  repaired  the 
damage  which  they  had  sustained  at  the  batde  of  Ligny.    How  this 
was  done  we  need  not  stop  to  explain ;  yet  let  the  military  reader 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  every  army  which  will  sustain,  without 
flinching,  such   a   combat  as  that  to  which  the  English  were 
committed  on  the  18th  of  June ;  and  that,  had  they  been  defeated 
before  the  Prussians  arrived  on  the  ground,  Blucher's  case  would 
have     been    desperate.      On    the     other     hand,    two    armies 
operating  from  divergent  bases,   if,  as  in  this  case,  they  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  of  their   position,    strike  home  upon  the 
concentrated  force  fairly  committed  against  one  of  them  with 
tremendous  force.     It  was  so  when,  about  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  Blucher  fell  upon  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  French,  already  exhausted*    With  them  defeat  was  at  once 

converted 
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converted  into  rout,  from  which  there  was  no  rallying.    Hence  our 
author  justly  draws  the  conclusion : — 

*  K,  then,  allied  armies  operating  from  diyergent  bases  can  combine, 
their  operation  will  be  more  effectiye  than  if  they  had  a  common  base. 
But  from  the  moment  that  their  concert  is  destroyed  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  adequate  force,  the  chances  are  against  them.' 

The  case  of  dislodging  an  army  by  operating  with  a  detach- 
ment against  its  rear,  is  exemplified  in  the  campaign  of 
1864  in  Georgia.  The  object  of  Sherman  was  to  seize,  and  of 
Johnston  to  retain  Atlanta.  It  is  an  operation  which  ought 
never  to  be  attempted,  unless,  as  in  the  instance  cited  by  our 
author,  the  assailant  be  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  his 
adversary.  Sherman's  army  numbered  not  less  than  100,000 
combatants.  Johnston  could  oppose  to  them  only  40,000,  which 
he  latterly  increased  to  54,000.  There  was,  therefore,  no  risk  to 
Sherman  keeping  50,000  in  hand,  when  he  detached  first  25,000, 
and  ultimately  50,000  under  Macpherson,  with  orders  to  double 
round  Johnston's  flank,  and  come  in  upon  his  rear  at  Resaca. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  had  Johnston  left  a  single  division,  say  10,000 
men,  to  hold  his  fortified  position,  and  fallen  with  the  rest 
upon  Macpherson  while  as  yet  his  force  numbered  only  25,000, 
he  might  have  bafHed  a  movement  which,  when  the  25,000 
grew  into  50,000,  became  irresistible.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  his  great  superiority  of  numbers,  as  it  justified  the  strategy 
of  the  Federal  commander,  so  it  enabled  him  to  command 
success  in  a  campaign  on  the  issues  of  which  the  war,  as  the 
event  proved,  absolutely  turned.  In  like  manner  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  making  his  grand  advance  from  the  Douro  to  the 
Ebro,  did  not  hesitate  to  detach  Lord  Hill,  with  half  his 
army,  to  operate  on  the  enemy's  flank.  Neither  his  success, 
however,  nor  that  of  Sherman,  will  bear  out  any  other  com- 
mander in  venturing  on  an  experiment  so  critical,  unless  he 
know  that  he  is  strong  enough  to  fight  with  either  portion  of 
his  army,  whatever  force  the  enemy  may  be  able  to  bring  against 
him. 

The  general  who  is  about  to  engage  in  military  operations,  as 
well  as  the  government  which  sends  him  forth,  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  every  feature  of  the  country  which  is  about  to 
become  the  theatre  of  war.  Unless  this  knowledge  be  present 
with  both,  the  one  may  provide  at  enormous  cost  an  equipment 
for  the  army  which  is  useless,  and  the  other  will  find  himself 
confronted  firom  time  to  time  by  obstacles  of  the  most  serious 
description.  A  well-appointed  topographical  department  be- 
comes thus  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  every  war  office,  and  the 
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best  mapt  which  can  be  procured  must  form  part  of  the  equip* 
ment  of  g^eneral  and  other  o£Bcert  in  the  field.  There  axe 
scarcely  two  countries  in  the  world  which  present  exactly  the 
same  military  features.  North  Italy,  for  examplei  is  a  basin 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  pour  down 
concentrically  frequent  streams,  collecting  in  the  Po,  Spain  is 
the  very  reverse,  for  there  the  ground  rises  from  the  seaboard 
towards  the  centre,  sending  off  its  waters  east  and  west  In  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  late  American  conflict,  the  great  feature 
was  the  line  of  the  AUeghanies  intersecting  the  Southern  States, 
and  sending  its  streams  right  and  left  into  the  Atlantic  and  the 
MississippL  A  knowledge  of  facts  of  this  sort  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  a  general  to  make  his  arrangements,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  a  plan  which  might  serve  for  North  Italy  would 
not  serve  for  Spain  ;  nor  could  a  plan  suitable  for  either  be  of 
any  avail  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Neither  may  any  safe 
inference  be  drawn  from  what  officers  see  at  home  to  what  they 
are  certain  to  encounter  abroad.  In  England  the  country  is 
highly  cultivated,  arable  and  pasture  continually  intermingling, 
of  which  the  results  are  frequent  fences,  open  ditches,  copses, 
woods,  and  a  few  bare  plains.  Armies  can  move  in  such  a 
country  only  along  the  roads,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 

Saces  at  pleasure  in  which  they  could  form  in  order  of  battle. 
^Igium  and  the  east  of  France  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rolling 
{)lains.  Hungary  is  a  huge  corn-field,  with  enormous  prairies 
ying  contiguous  to  it.  Now  a  general  must  consider  all  this, 
and  make  his  arrangements  with  a  view  to  the  capabilities  that 
are  presented  to  him.  He  would  not  carry  swarms  of  cavalry 
into  the  Apennines  or  the  Pyrenees.  He  would  not  overload 
himself  with  artillery  and  waggons  in  Spain,  where  the  roads 
are  narrow  and  easily  choked.  Belgium  and  Hungary,  and  the 
great  plain  of  Germany,  offer,  on  the  contrary,  immense  facilities 
for  both  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  enable  Infantry  to  move  in 
order  of  battle  over  the  fields.  All  these  points  must  be  con- 
sidered by  a  general  in  making  his  strategical  arrangements. 
So  must  the  configuration  of  the  frontier  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  protect,  or  against  which  his  movements  are  to  be 
directed.  To  England  an  extensive  sea-coast  is  every diing. 
Had  not  the  French  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  northern 
and  eastern  fortresses  of  Spain,  an  English  army  operating  from 
these  would  have  interposed  at  once  between  the  enemy  and 
their  communications.  As  it  was,  Wellington  was  obliged  to 
make  Portugal  his  base  till  circumstances  enabled  him  to  strike 
for  a  better,  after  which  all  the  passes  through  the  Pyrenees 
became  closed  to  the  enemy.     If  the  Austrians  in  the  late  war 
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lad  held,  as  tbey  ought  to  have  done,  the  issues,  from  the  obsta* 
i^les  whioh  are  presented  bjr  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  the 
Prussians  would  have  found  their  advance  into  Moravia  a 
barder  matter  than  it  proved  to  be.  Colonel  Hamley,  writing 
long  before  the  event,  has  placed  this  fiu)t  in  so  clear  a  point 
of  Yiew»  that  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  quote  his  observations  in 
detail* 

'  Supposing  Prussia,  allied  with  Saxony,  at  war  with  Austria,  an 
Austrian  army,  within  the  angle  of  the  Bohemian  frontier,  and  pofr- 
seaeing  the  issues  of  it,  would  equally  threaten  Saxony  and  Silesia 
< — and  it  is  improbable  tiiat  either  Saxony  or  Pmssia  would  consent 
to  leave  its  ter^tories  uncovered — while  iJie  line  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
roclr^  country  on  its  ban]i:s  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  con- 
centrating near  the  angle.  Bence  division  would  be  inavitaUe  should 
the  Austnans  be  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensive.  ^ 

'On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Austrians  on  the  defensive,  they 
might  speedily  be  forced  to  quit  the  angle — as  was  proved  in  1757, 
when  an  Austrian  corps  at  Heiohenberg  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily 
to  Prague  at  the  approach  of  a  Prussian  corps  from  Silesia  to  Tumau.' 

Sasony  was  not  in  alliance  with  Prussia,  but  with  Austria,  in 
the  late  war,  and  with  Hanover  also.  Austria,  however,  in  spite 
of  this  advantage,  acted  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  that  very 
incident  occurred  which  Colonel  Hamley  foretold.  It  was  the 
old  war  of  Frederic  the  Great  over  again,  only  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  with  some  of  its  collateral  circumstances  reversed. 

The  three  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  armies  operating  one 
against  the  other,  are  mountains-chains,  rivers,  and  fortified 
places.  Mountain-chains  are  rarely  defensible,  unless  they  be 
of  limited  extent,  and  are  covered  on  either  flank  by  obstacles 
still  more  formidable  than  themselves.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  of  this  description  ;  for 
they  were  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  the 
Tagus ;  and  though  their  extent  was  fully  fourteen  miles,  only 
along  one  half  of  that  distance  were  they  assailable,  every  weak 
point  being  fortified  and  armed  with  heavy  guns.  The  Riesenge- 
berg  and  Erzgeberg  ranges,  like  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  are 
too  extensive  for  this,  and  can  only  be  turned  to  account  by  the 
general  who  uses  them  as  a  screen,  and  holds  the  principal 
passes,  as  we  have  elsewhere  indicated,  with  detachments,  keep- 
ing his  main  body  in  hand  to  be  launched  against  the  first  of 
the  enemy's  columns  which  may  debouch  into  the  plain.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  skilful  commander  will  avoid  sending  on  a 
multiplicity  of  columns  when  their  active  communication  is 
impossible  through  the  passes.  Threatening  many  points  with 
detachments,  each  of  which  will  appear  to  the  defenders  to  be 
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the  head  of  a  heavy  column,  he  will  move  in  force  throagb 
pass,  and  thus  be  in  a  condition,  when  assailed  by  the  enemy's 
main  body,  to  confront  it  with  his  own.  Rivers  are,  in  one 
sense,  more  formidable  than  mountain-ranges ;  in  another  less  so, 
considered  as  obstacles.  If  they  be  narrow,  a  few  pontoons  will 
bridge  them  anywhere,  or  tressel  bridge  are  easily  formed  in 
various  places.  If  they  be  wide  and  deep  they  are  usually  crossed 
by  many  permanent  bridges  along  their  course.  In  all  cases, 
however,  they  wind  and  turn  between  banks  which  are  sometimes 
higher  on  the  one  side  and  sometimes  higher  on  the  other.  The 
defending  force  will  retain  its  hold  as  long  as  it  can  of  the  side 
which  the  enemy  is  approaching.  The  attacking  force  will 
lose  no  time  in  driving  the  enemy  across  the  river.  Probably 
the  bridges  by  which  dieir  retreat  is  conducted  are  fortified,  in 
which  oase  the  assailants  will  look  twice  at  them  before  they 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  there.  But  spreading  their  outposts 
over  as  wide  a  space  of  ground  as  possible,  they  will  examine  the 
whole  front  of  the  line  of  operations  and  choose  points  of  attack. 
These  will  of  course  lie  where  the  near  bank  dominates  the 
further  bank,  and  batteries  massed  are  able  to  sweep  the  country 
beyond.  Meanwhile,  by  constant  feints,  the  attention  of  the 
defenders  will  be  directed  elsewhere,  while  the  necessary  bridges 
or  materials  for  bridges  being  well  arranged  under  screen,  are 
brought  up  and  launched  at  night,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  troops 
to  cross  as  soon  as  possible  after  dawn.  With  respect  to  fortresses, 
our  present  purpose  will  be  sufficiently  served  if  we  say,  that 
the  art  of  war  as  now  practised  has  materially  lessened  their 
value ;  and  that  nobody  would  dream  in  these  days  of  stopping  an 
invader  at  the  frontier  of  a  country  by  erecting  there  a  chain  of 
strong  places,  any  more  than  he  would  trust  to  a  river  to  arrest 
them.  Besides,  fortresses,  unless  they  be  placed  on  strategical 
points,  do  as  much  harm  as  good  by  locking  up  men  and  stores 
which  had  better  be  doing  service  in  the  field.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood.  The  entrenched  camp  at  Linz, 
commanding  as  it  does  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
roads  to  Vienna  and  Bohemia,  and  the  passage  of  the  Traun, 
at  a  point  where  the  mountains  of  Salzburg  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Danube  on  the  other,  narrow  the  practical  point  of  operations 
to  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  of  immense  advantage  to  Austria. 
So  also  the  Quadrilateral  gave  to  the  same  Power,  while  she  held 
it,  absolute  command  over  Italy.  But  these  are  exceptional 
works,  forming,  like  the  chain  of  forts  round  Paris,  rather  the 
bases  of  armies  than  mere  obstacles  to  an  invading  force.  In 
like  manner  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  country  our  principal 
dockyards  and  arsenals  should  be  protected,  and  that  somewh^ 
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n  the  interior  an  intrenched  camp  should  be  formed,  where  the 
>alk  of  our  military  stores  would  be  safe,  and  towards  which, 
n  case  of  a  reverse,  our  beaten  army,  with  the  levies  which  are 
;o  reinforce  it,  might  radiate.  But  these  are  very  different  things 
nrom  the  strong  places  to  which,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
Lation,  all  parties  too  much  trusted.  The  triple  line  of  fortresses. 
For  example,  guarding  the  French  frontiers  of  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine,  did  not  stop  for  one  hour  the  march  of  Blucher  and 
Schwarzenberg  upon  Paris;  and  Genoa,  Como,  Alessandria, 
and  many  more  in  Italy,  the  battle  of  Marengo  handed  over 
in  a  day  to  the  victor.  We  must  not,  however,  be  tempted  to 
pursue  this  part  of  our  subject  farther.  It  is  enough  to  refer  our 
readers  to  Colonel  Hamley,  who  will  explain  to  them  clearly 
what  the  real  importance  of  these  several  obstacles  is,  and  how 
in  every  instance  they  prove  effective  only  in  the  hands  of 
officers  who  know  how  to  use  them,  not  alone  for  defensive  but 
for  offensive  purposes  also. 

We  have  now  gone  with  our  intelligent  guide  over  the  whole 
of  the  ground  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  Strategy ;  and  we  wish  that  the  limits  at  our  dis- 
posal would  permit  us  to  follow  where  he  leads  into  the  region  of 
Tactics.  But  this  is  impossible;  and  we  regret  the  circum- 
stance the  more  that  Colonel  Hamley's  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  ground  is  clear  and  well  demonstrated,  and  that  his  expla- 
nations of  the  incidents  which  led  to  success  or  failure  in  the 
various  battles  which  he  adduces  in  exemplification  of  his  theory 
are  excellent 

And  now  we  must  conclude,  heartily  recommending  Colonel 
Hamley's  work  to  the  careful  study,  not  of  professional  soldiers 
only,  but  of  militiamen,  volunteers,  and  civilians.  The  style  is 
most  attractive,  the  matter  is  deeply  interesting  and  well  handled, 
and  the  maps  and  plans  with  which  the  volume  abounds  are 
such  as  the  least  instructed  may  follow  without  becoming  con- 
fused. With  respect  to  the  gallant  author  himself,  our  earnest 
hope  is,  that  if  ever  the  country  be  involved  in  war  again — 
which  God  forbid  I — ^and  it  be  found  necessary  to  employ  an 
English  army  in  the  field,  one  who  has  shown  such  perfect 
acQuaintance  with  the  theory  of  his  profession  will  not  be  over- 
'  looked ;  but  that,  placed  in  high  command,  the  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  him  of  proving  that  he  is  not  less  competent  to  direct 
troops  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  than  to  instruct  his  brother 
officers,  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing,  how  to  make  them- 
selves accomplished  and  scientific  soldiers. 
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Art.  VIIL  —  1.  Le^es  sur  TAngUtem.  Pai*  Louis  Bl^;. 
Paris,  1866. 

2.  VAngUterre :  Etudes  sur  U  Self-Government.    Par  M.  . 

Paris,  1864. 

3.  The  English  at  Some.  Essays  from  the  *ReVtic  des  Dai 
Mondes.'  By  Alphonse  Esquiros.  Translated  by  Sir  Lasrefa 
Wraxall,  Bart    London,  1863. 

TO  these  works  We  as  Englishmen  owe  no  mean  obligatioai; 
they  are  all  written  with  the  Avowed  object  of  promotti^ 
a  better  understanding   between  onrselves  and  onr   illastriofif 
neighbours  on   the  other   side   of  the  Channel.     As    may  he 
inferred  from  the  nature   of  a  collection  of  letters  originallj 
contributed  to  a  daily  journal^  the  work  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  is 
of  slighter  texture  than  diose  of  his  countrymen  which  we  have 
placed  by  its  side ;  and  it  is  no  inadequate  proof  of  his  poweit 
as  a  writer  that  a  correspondence  chiefly  devoted  to  topics  of 
fugitive  interest  retains  a  literary  charm  in  its  elegance  of  style, 
and  acquires  a  political  importance  from  the  candour  with  wMdk 
the  writer  acknowledges  the  practical  blessings  of  it  system  of 
politics  wholly  opposed  to  his  own  theories  for  the  advantsement 
of  mankind*     Whatever  our  differences   with  M.  Lduis   Blanc 
in  his  capacity  of  abstract  politician,  it  is  pleasant  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  independent  spirit  and  the  serene  temper  with  whidi^ 
in  exile,  he  has  maintained  the  dignity  of  a   man   of  letten, 
He  has  fulfilled,  as  scrupulously  as  if  it  were  an  obligation  of 
personal  honour,  the  duties  which  a  political  refugee  owes  to  the 
country  that  becomes  his  asylum  ;  and  in  the  work  now  before 
us,  he  has  requited,  by  noble  service,  the  hospitality  England 
may  well   be  proud  to  bestow  on  a  guest  of  an  hitellect  se 
remarkable  and  of  a  character  so  pUre. 

The  volume  of  M*  — —  is  written  in  a  graver  style  and  with 
more  definite  purpose.  Her^  the  writer  dives  into  our  past 
history,  pronounces  judgment  on  our  more  conspicuous  states* 
men^  touches  on  our  colonial  empire,  examines  our  judicial, 
legislative,  and  financial  systems,  and  expatiates  with  eloquent 
praise  upon  our  Constitution,  which  he  defines  to  be  ^  no  Coo* 
stitution  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.' 

^  We  Frenchmen/  he  sa^^ '  possess  half  a  doisen  oonstitutioiid,  with-* 
out  counting  the  famous  declaration  of  the  Bights  of  ]l£atu  The 
English  have  nothing  which  resembles  a  formula  of  abstraist  ligkti. 
Where  then  does  (me  find  the  three  or  four  fondamentai  propositioiis 
which  serve  for  the  base  of  their  constitutional  govenmient?  In  the 
breast  of  each  Englishman.  Swift  has  given  the  key  of  this  mystery, 
where  he  says  the  Englishman  is  a  politioal|  the  Erenchman  a  sociable, 
animal.' 
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^  There  is,  indeed,  a  deeper  truth  in  this  sententious  distinction 
than  may  be  immediatelj  apparent,  for  the  political  animal  is 
more  inclined  than  the  social  to  maintain  and  improve  a  condition 
of  things  special  to  his  own  birthplace  and  belongings,  and  he  is 
rendered  practical  by  thus  limiting  the  sphere  of  his  speculation 
and  endeavour :  while  the  sociable  animal  is  more  cosmopolitan 
than  the  political.  His  instincts  lead  him  to  the  benevolent 
ambition  of  extending  his  desire  for  social  improvements  to  the 
farthest  verge  of  kindred  socialities*  Hence  he  is  not  perhaps  so 
practically  fortunate  in  getting  a  good  political  G^nstitution  for  his 
native  State  as  the  animal  exclusively  political,  but,  en  revanche^ 
he  scatters  throughout  all  other  States  ideas  for  changing 
practical  forms  of  society  in  order  to  get  good  theoretical 
constitutions.  The  Englishman  aspires  to  an  influence  in  the 
affikirs  of  his  own  country,  the  Frenchman  to  an  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  volumes  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  M.  Esqulros  are 

of  a  nature  less  didactic  and  serious  than  the  work  of  M. , 

and,  though  as  varied  in  their  range  as  M.  Louis  Blanc's 
lively  epistles,  embrace  subjects  of  more  lasting  interest,  treated 
with  more  elaborate  care.  Indeed  they  justify,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  assertion  of  their  author,  ^  that  a  stranger  is  better 
able  to  judge  of  a  country  than  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
especially  if  he  be  careful  to  surround  himself  with  those 
national  lights  and  documents  to  which,'  says  M.  Esquiros, 
*  I  feel  myself  so  greatly  indebted.'  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  any 
Englishman  would  have  written  a  work  upon  so  many  varieties 
in  English  life  without  incurring  at  least  as  many  trivial 
mistakes  in  detail,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  more  serious  errors 
incidental  to  prejudices  imbibed  with  his  mother's  milk.  Heartily 
do  we  wish  that  some  eminent  writer  of  our  own  land  would 
attempt  the  task  of  writing  as  good  a  book  upon  France  as 
M.  Esquiros  has  written  upon  England-r-a  work  as  patient  ^nd 
discriminative,  as  generous  in  panegyric  and  as  temperate  in 
criticism.  It  is  much  that  French  writers  should  enable  their 
countrymen  to  form  a  better  comprehension  of  ours;  but  the 
wise  and  kindly  object  they  have  in  view  remains  incomplete 
till  we  have  found  English  writers  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
and  gifted  with  the  same  power  to  lead  Englishmen  to  a  better 
comprehension  of  France  and  the  French.  Alliances  formed 
solely  by  community  of  political,  or  even  of  commercial,  interests 
are  more  precarious  than  certain  philosophers  suppose ;  they  are 
only  rendered  safe  against  accident  and  passion  when  they  are 
cemented  by  that  cordiality  of  sentiment  which  ensures  the  for- 
bearance of  either  people  should  disagreement  between  their 
Governments  arise.  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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*  The  non-hostility  of  interests,'  says  M.  Louis  Blanc,  *  removes  to 
a  farther  distance  the  causes  of  war,  hut  it  is  reciprocity  of  Bympftthkn 
which  makes  alliances  genuine  and  lasting.' 

Still  more  emphatically  M.  Esquiros  thus  expresses  the  same 
truth : — 

'It  is  an  easy  task  for  statesmen  to  form  on  paper  treaties  of  alliaiiee; 
hut  so  long  as  peace  is  not  constituted  in  the  minds,  so  long  as  two 
great  neighhouring  and  riyal  nations  have  not  learned  to  know  and 
esteem  each  other,  so  long  eyen  as  they  haye  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  spirit  of  certain  institutions  which  rule  ciyil  life,  and 
the  character  and  genius  of  the  people,  these  treaties  are  effiMsed  and 
torn  hy  the  slightest  hreath  of  discoid  ihat  q^rings  up.' 

In  point  of  fact,  so  little  do  commercial  interests  in  themselres 
serye  as  effectiye  guarantees  of  peace,  that  of  the  three  countries 
in  the  world,  Russia,  China,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  which,  preyiously  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France^ 
Great  Britain  had  the  most  extensiye  trade,  we  in  our  time  have 
been  at  war  with  two ;  and  that  the  dire  calamity  of  war  with  the 
third  has  been  happily  ayerted  is  less  due  to  the  wisdom  of  states- 
men than  to  the  latent  sympathies  which  bind  together  kindred 
races,  tracing  their  yarying  institutions  from  the  same  deep  roots 
in  ancestral  laws.     Alliances  of  political  interests  are  still  more 
subject  to  the  disturbance  of  accidents ;  the  interests  themselyes 
yary  from  year  to  year  with  the  Quick  mutations  in  the  modem 
system  of  Europe.     In  Heeren's  *  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  Great  Britain '  (one  of  the  ablest  existing  works  on  the  balance 
of  power,  by  a  writer  who  united  the  research  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  witnthe  judgment  of  a  philosophical  statesman),  it  is  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  safety  of  the  world  consists  in  keeping 
England  and  France  in  separate  scales  of  the  balance ;  that  out 
of  the  generous  emulation  between  those  two  great  but  essentially 
riyal  powers  the  grand  results  of  European  ciyilisation  haye  been 
wrought ;  that  the  natural  allies  of  a  maritime  power  like  England 
are  the  Germanic  races  and  the  empires  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
while  the  natural  allies  of  a  military  power  like  France  are  eyen 
less  the  Latin  races  than  the  smaller  Scandinayian  kingdoms, 
whose  ships  and  seamen  form  inyaluable  auxiliaries  to  her  nayy. 

It  is  needless  to  show  how  completely  in  our  day  this  elaborate 
and  well-argued  scheme  of  international  policy  is  scattered  to  the 
winds.  We  must  accept  the  facts  as  we  find  them.  England 
at  this  moment  stands  without  one  ally,  except  her  old  riyal 
France ;  and  if  that  alliance  be  nothing  more  than  political,  it  is 
as  liable  to  sudden  dissolution  as  those  long  since  sundered  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  eyen  with  the  half-kindred  populations 
which  are  comprised  in  the  warlike  races  9f  Northern  Germany. 

o        Yet 
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Yet  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  in  reversing 
the  traditional  policy  for  which  Heeren  so  strenuously  contends 
and  placing  England  and  France  in  the  same  scale  of  the  balance, 
the  prophecies  by  which  the  alliance  was  commended  to  states- 
men have  been  notably  falsified.  *  Let  England  and  France  be 
allied/  said  those  not  unpopular  theorists  who  reason  upon  human 
events  without  reference  to  human  nature,  ^  and  they  become  the 
police  of  the  world.  No  other  nations  will  dare  to  confront  the 
civilised  opinion  represented  by  the  combined  intellect  and  main- 
tained by  die  united  force  of  two  powers  so  wise  and  so  mighty. 
Their  alliance  is  the  peace  of  Europe,'  Unhappy  for  the  logic 
of  theory  is  the  logic  of  fact  Rarely  in  Europe  have  wars 
been  so  great  and  so  important,  as  since  the  date  in  which  the 
alliance  between  England  and  France  left  the  whole  notion 
of  a  balance  of  power  a  theme  for  the  ridicule  of  sciolists.  And 
the  reason  was  clear  from  the  first  to  minds  trained  in  the 
science  of  practical  statesmanship.  The  reason  is  this.  The 
moment  the  continental  powers  saw  that  England  abjured  all 
jealousy  of  her  hereditary  rival,  that  her  trident  was  cast  in  the 
same  scale  as  the  sword  of  the  Gaul — they  were  seized  by  an 
alarm  unconceived  before.  Appalled  by  the  disasters  of  Russia, 
convinced  that  England  would  not  stir  to  help  them  if  menaced 
by  France — Austria  armed,  Prussia  armed,  even  Republican 
America  became  secretly  hostile  to  England.  The  bitterness 
of  spirit  infused  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  into 
the  misunderstanding  with  England,  which  led  to  the  dismissal 
of  our  diplomatic  Minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  is  traceable  mainly  to 
the  unquiet  feeling  with  which  the  statesmen  of  the  American 
Republic  saw  that  alliance  between  England  and  France  which  the  , 
traditional  policy  of  the  republic  deemed  dangerous  .to  the  unity  of 
its  commonwealth  and  menacing  to  the  growth  of  its  power. 

The  primary  result  of  the  alliance  between  England,  the  first 
naval,  France  the  first  military,  power,  was  the  preparation  for  war 
in  those  European  communities  which  anticipated  the  desertion  of 
E^ngland  if  they  should  be  menaced  by  the  ambition  of  France. 
They  armed  at  any  cost  Questions  between  itself  and  the  national 
creditor  a  great  nation  can  contrive  to  settle ;  questions  between  its 
own  independence  and  the  foreigner  are  but  to  be  decided  by  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon :  therefore  Europe  armed.  But  whenever  a 
state  raises  great  armies  it  resembles  the  wizard  condemned  to 
find  employment  for  the  spirits  he  invoked.  And  in  the  pre- 
parations for  self-defence,  nations  discontented  with  their  existing 
boundaries  collect  the  means  for  self-aggrandisement.  Piedmont 
armed  quickly  and  noisily,  as  is  the  Italian  temperament ;  Prussia 
armed  slowly  and  silently,  as  is  the  Germanic.  The  statesmen  of 
Piedmont  said, — *The  alliance  between  England  ^and  France 
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tHiust  result  in  our  benefit.  France  must  side  with  Italian  free- 
dom— France,  in  return  for  bayonets,  may  ask  for  dominions 
which  we  could  well  spare  in  return  for  those  her  bayonets  will 
help  us  to  acquire ;  England  has  abandoned  her  hereditary  ally, 
Austria ;  England  will  send  us  good  wishes,  and  follow  in  the 
wake  of  France/ 

Prussia,  the  mightier  Piedmont  of  the  Teuton  race,  thought, 
through  the  minds  of  her  Statesmen,  *  Prussia  must  arm  in  defence 
of  the  Rhine — and,  by  the  armies  so  collected,  her  dominion  in 
Germany  may  be  enlarged  till  she  no  longer  need  the  alliance 
of  England  to  cojie  with  the  forces  of  France/ 

Hence  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  has  been  the 
date,  in  Europe,  of  wars  which  hare  destroyed  her  ancient  map. 
And  hence,  though  the  results  of  those  wars  are  not  uncongenial 
to  that  Civilization  of  which  England  aspires  to  be  a  leading 
representative,  though  Civilization  and  its  companion  Freedom 
march  on  the  side  of  an  united  Italy  and  an  united  Germany,  yet 
the  mind  of  England  becomes  anxious  and  disturbed.  She  sees 
herself  alone  in  the  world,  not  only  having  lost  her  old  allies — 
the  powers  that  supplied  the  battalions  which  her  institutions  as 
well  as  the  character  of  her  population  forbid  her  to  raise  from  her 
own  soil — but  through  some  error  in  the  statesmanship  which  has 
presided  over  her  councils,  while  there  is  among  those  old  allies 
no  rancour  against  France,  there  is  against  England ;  and  the 
rancour  against  England  is  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  sentiment  of  disdain.  England  has  been  made  to 
assert  a  doctrine  which  deprives  her  friendship  of  value  and  her 
enmity  of  dread — the  doctrine,  not  of  non-interference  in  the 
•quarrels  of  her  neighbours,  but  of  non-participation  in  the 
dangers  her  interference  creates  or  augments.  We  now  see  in 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  our  intellectual  journals  the  prac- 
tical result  of  a  Whig  foreign  policy.  We  are  conjured  not  only 
to  amend  our  military  system,  but  to  accommodate  the  whole 
of  our  political  system — reversing  all  the  hereditary  habits  of 
a  free  and  an  insular  people — to  die  alleged  necessities  of  self- 
defence.  Self-defence  against  whom  ? — the  sole  ally  we  possess. 
And  self-defence,  how? — by  the  impossible  imitation  of  the 
Prussian  military  system.  No  doubt  the  details  of  our  military 
system  can  be  improved ;  no  doubt  we  must  have  some  plan  of 
defence,  thoughtfully  preconcerted  and  carefully  matured,  less 
against  invasion  than  as  against  that  idea  that  we  can  be  safely 
invaded,  which  diminishes  our  authority  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  and  disturbs  by  a  vague  alarm  our  own  hereditary 
reliance  on  the  immunity  of  our  shores.  But  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
vainest  of  chimeras  to  attempt  the  fusion  into  one  standing  army  of 
"^  three  grand  sections  of  our  defensive  corps — the  militia,  the 
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-yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers ;  any  scheme  towards  that  object 
would  at  once  make  all  three  as  odious  and  ineffective  as  they 
are  now  popular  and  efficient.  No  less  do  we  regard  as  a 
perilous  delusion  the  theory  which  has  been  broached,  of  with- 
drawing from  our  colonies  the  forces  dispersed  throughout  them, 
and  seeking  to  concentre  within  the  three  kingdoms  the  whole 
of  our  available  military  strength.  This,  practically  speaking, 
would  be  the  relinquishment  of  a  mighty  empire  for  the  parade 
of  a  standing  army  at  home,  incompatible  with  the  noble 
-  jealousies  of  parliamentary  government.  The  result  would  soon 
be  visible.  The  moment  the  panic  subsided,  the  army  so  hastily 
collected  would  be  as  hastily  reduced ;  these  islands  would  not 
be  strengthened,  and  the  empire  they  wield  would  be  abjured. 
That  our  military  system  imperatively  needs  reforms  we  concede ; 
but  they  must  be  reforms  suitable  to  a  free  people,  indisposed  to 
aggressive  warfare,  and  placing  its  main  defence  in  the  decisive 
superiority  of  its  maritime  power. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks,  which  may  seem 
digressive,  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing,  from  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  our  present  position  in  Europe,  the  false  media 
suggested  by  the  counsels  of  an  irrational  panic.  We  do  not 
desire  to  graft  upon  England  the  Prussian  system.  England 
can  best  guard  herself  by  remaining  English. 

Now,  though  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  has 
been  attended  with  the  primary  consequences  we  have  just 
named,  the  alliance  itself  must  be  regarded  by  all  sound  poli- 
ticians as  a  fact  accomplished.  Left  with  but  one  ally,  it  is  the 
obvious  interest  of  England  not  to  provoke  quarrels  with  him : 
and,  in  this  case,  with  the  more  practical  or  the  less  noble  interest, 
the  considerations  of  honour,  and  of  that  wisdom  which  con- 
stitutes real  statesmanship,  arc  combined.  Never  has  sovereign 
or  people  had  a  more  frank  and  loyal  ally  than  France,  under 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  III,,  has  proved  to  the  crown  and  pepple 
of  England.  And  we  might  cite  instances  in  which  the 
Emperor's  Government  has  exhibited  a  generosity  which  an 
English  Government  has  returned  by  the  affront  of  a  suspicion 
couched  in  the  mock  dignity  of  a  sarcasm.  Where  an  alliance 
once  established  is  honourably  maintained  by  the  one  party,  the 
honour  of  the  other  party  is  pledged  to  respect  the  maintenance. 
And  whatever  may  hitherto  have  been  the  drawbacks  to  the 
French  alliance,  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  inherent  advantages, 
under  the  administration  of  a  government  at  once  manly  and 
sagacious,  would  soon  become  an  ample  compensation.  But 
certainly  the  genuine  advantages  of  the  French  alliance  cannot  be 
fully,  attained  by  proclaiming  to  the  world  our  distrust  of  it. 
•It  is  not  without  reason  that  M.  Louis  Blanc,  half  in  lamentation, 
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and  half  in  ridicule,  comments  on  our  chronic  alarm  of  the 
French  cannon,  and  pithily  exclaims,  '  I'^ngland  is  less  separated 
from  her  ally  by  the  Channel  than  she  is  by  suspicion.'  *  The 
day  when  the  English  shall  cease  to  distrust  France  will  be  a 
great  day  for  the  world.'     Yet  the  best  way  to  banish  that  sus- 

5icion  is  to  maintain  the  strength  which  places  us  above  fear, 
'hat  strength  we  can  never  find  in  vain  attempts  to  equal  France 
in  military  armaments.  It  was  truly  said  by  Mr.  Fox  that  '  our 
military  policy  has  never  been  to  raise  great  bodies  of  men  frona 
our  own  comparatively  small  and  commercial  population.  We 
have  not  relied  on  our  own  numbers ;  we  have  relied  on  the 
civilization  which  gave  us  skilful  generals  and  vast  pecuniary 
resources.'  When  war  with  a  state  so  powerful  as  France 
unhappily  arose,  alliances  sprung  out  of  the  occasion,  for  the 
peril  to  England  was  the  menace  to  Europe.  If  we  had  recourse 
to  subsidies  and  loans,  those  subsidies  and  loans  called  forth  in 
other  nations  the  levies  which  neither  our  habits  nor  our  laws 

g^rmitted  us  to  raise  from  our  own  population.  At  the  battle  of 
lenheim,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  more  than  10,000 
English  soldiers  out  of  the  forty-^ight  battalion^  and  eighty-six 
sauadrons  in  that  glorious  left  wing  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  When  again,  under  Chatham,  England  triumph* 
antly  put  forth  her  warlike  might,  she  contributed  genius, 
intellect,  and  money,  but  she  recruited  her  ranks  upon  German 
soil.  And  in  the  last  great  war  with  France,  it  was  not  the 
larger  armies  of  England  that  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the 
European  confederation :  it  was  her  wealth  and  her  intelligence, 
the  skill  of  her  officers,  the  renown  of  her  general ;  her  contri- 
butions of  mere  food  for  the  jaws  of  the  cannon  w^re  compara- 
tively small.  If  we  are  to  attempt  now  to  vie  with  nations  that 
can  put  into  the  field  600,000  trained  soldiers,  it  must  be  by  the 
advantages  we  can  profier  to  allies  by  whom  600,000  soldiers 
can  be  raised.  Unquestionably,  in  our  relations  with  the  Con- 
tinent, we  have  in  our  day  an  advantage  unknown  to  our  fathers : 
that  France,  which  was  once  our  dreadest  enemy,  is  now  our 
most  intimate  friend.  Yet  if  that  advantage  be  not  rightly 
understood,  it  becomes  a  perilous  loss — a  perilous  loss  if  it  is  to 
cost  us  every  other  firiend  in  the  world.  By  that  loss  distrust 
against  France  herself  is  conceived ;  and  thus  we  live  widi  our 
inend,  constantly  haunted  by  the  idea  that  he  may  one  day  be 
our  enemy. 

This  is  the  real  danger  bequeathed  to  the  English  statesmen  of 
our  day  by  errors  in  the  diplomacy  of  their  predecessors  which  it 
has  become  their  object  to  redeem.  Cherishing  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  France,  abjuring  with  sincerity  the  pitiful  policy 
of  unjustified  suspicion,  the  present  state  of  Europe  demands 
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our  rivalship  with  her  in  the  arts  of  wise  conciliation.  France 
has  not  left  herself  without  other  friendships  than  that  of  Eng- 
land— England  should  not  leave  herself  without  other  friend- 
ships than  that  of  France.  It  is  her  more  immediate  object  to 
remove  all  differences  between  herself  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  to  heal  the  sores  which  yet  rankle  in  the  mind  of 
the  Germanic  peoples ;  and  while  quietly  engaged  in  this  task, 
so  to  mature  and  consolidate  her  own  maritime  power,  that,  while 
she  invites  friendship,  she  does  not  supplicate  for  assistance. 
Our  strength,  defensive  or  aggressive,  is  in  our  navy.  No  pains 
and  no  cost  are  too  great  to  render  that  navy  perfect.  If  England 
ever  be  conquered,  it  must  be  at  sea.  Misfortune  enough  to 
•our  commerce  and  our  honour  if  conquered  there.  As  to  invasion 
•of  our  soil,  we  do  not  think  M.  Esquiros  takes  too  flattering  a 
view  of  our  security  when  he  sums  up  the  review  of  our  warlike 
defences  to  this  effect,  '  Any  Continental  nation,  no  matter  which, 
that  wished  to  come  into  collision  with  Great  Britain,  ought  to 

think  twice  of  it She  will  find  before  her  the  ships  that  have 

hitherto  covered  the  coast  with  an  impenetrable  bulwark  ;  behind 
the  ships  the  spldiers;  behind  the  soldiers  a  country  in  arms.' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  incapacity  of  recent  ad- 
ministrations has  left  much  for  their  successors  to  do.  The. 
most  pressing  of  all  reforms  is  that  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
with  all  its  collateral  departments.  We  believe  that  in  this 
branch  of  our  service  a  reform  must  be  bold  and  complete. 
Nor  shall  we  have  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  any  reform  here, 
so  long  as  extravagance  and  jobbing  are  sheltered  under  the 
multiplied  responsibilities  of  that  machine  for  bad  government 
which  we  call  a  Board. 

There  is  another  requisite  for  the  recovery  and  mainten- 
ance of  our  national  power  as  essential  to  our  national  safety, 
which  depends  less  on  the  wisdom  of  the  government  than 
the  good  sense  of  the  governed,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the 
essential  idiosyncrasies  in  our  national  form  of  polity,  in  which 
•discerning  foreigners  admire  the  mould  of  the  national  character. 
It  is  among  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Aristotle  that 
nations  have  in  them  a  certain  entity — an  individual  organi- 
zation of  life,  and  they  continue  to  flourish  only  so  long  as 
they  retain  the  political  and  social  conditions  to  which  such 
organization  is  congenial.  That  which  constitutes  the  vitality 
of  one  State  may  entail  the  dissolution  of  another.  When 
Sparta  established  for  a  time  her  peculiar  oligarchy  in  democratic 
Athens,  Athens  herself  ceased  to  exist,  and  only  again  recovered 
life  when  she  expelled  the  oligarchy  which  her  rival  identified 
with  the  stability  of   freedom  and  the  discipline  of  manhood. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  Dorian  states,  of  which  Sparta  was  die 
master  type,  accepted  the  democracy  of  Athens,  they  became 
rapidly  enervated  and  corrupt 

In  examining  the  works  which  furnish  the  thesis  for  our 
remarks,  nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  than  the  general 
concurrence  of  three  observers — all  singularly  acute  and  each 
landing  on  our  shores  with  differing  political  prepossessions — as 
to  the  main  causes  which  conduce  to  the  formation  of  our  national 
character  and  the  solidity  of  our  national  greatness.  *  With  what 
care,'  exclaims  M.  Esquiros  (after  tracing  the  varied  and  gradual 
development  of  the  English  race),  '  with  what  care  and  what 
a  chain  of  events  Nature  labours  to  form  peoples  destined    to 

exercise  an  influence  upon  civilization! Simple  races 

manifest  faculties  equally  simple  and  limited  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  races  are  mingled,  the  more  does  the  national  character 
abound  in  shades  which  by  their  very  opposition  tend  to  ramify 
the  resources  of  civilization.  You  have  then  before  you  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  variety  in  unity :  the  English  is  a  composite 
nation,  and  hence  its  strength.*  M.  Esquiros  does  not  fail  to  see 
that  as  is  the  nation  so  is  its  political  constitution.  That  consti* 
tution,  as  yet,  is  variety  in  unity — it  is  a  composite  constitution  ; 
hence  its  harmony  with  the  people,  and  hence  it  has  hitherto 
united  an  unequalled  amount  of  practical  liberty  with  a  scru- 

Sulous  attachment  to  order.  'The  English  constitution,'  says 
I.  Esquiros, '  with  its  limits  and  counterpoises,  is  an  image  of  the 
same  tendency  to  balance  liberties  by  dividing  the  antagonism  of 
powers.'  The  great  question  of  domestic  policy  that  has  risen 
to  importance  in  the  present  day  is,  how  far  this  composite  con- 
stitution, in  harmony  with  this  composite  nation,  and  this  division 
of  the  antagonism  of  powers  on  which  depends  the  union  of  order 
and  liberty,  of  social  progress  and  political  stability,  are  to  be 
abandoned  or  maintained.  The  question  has  been  forced  upon 
us  in  a  way  singularly  unfavourable  to  our  confidence  in  those 
who  have  most  noisily  raised  it.  That  hereditary  respect  for  law 
which  has  been  so  conspicuous  an  element  of  our  character — that 
moral  force  invested  in  the  person  of  a  solitary  policeman  which 
excites  the  amaze  and  admiration  of  M.  Louis  Blanc — ^have  beea 
notably  manifested  by  the  counsellors  of  the  Reform  League  in 
their  violent  seizure  of  Hyde  Park !  And  for  the  first  time, 
at  least  in  our  generation,  the  brute  force  of  numbers  against  the 
authority  of  law,  to  a  decision  of  which  they  were  amicably 
invited,  has  been  vindicated  even  less  by  the  eloquence  of  a  popular 
leader  like  Mr.  Bright  than  by  the  yet  more  eloquent  silence  of 
a  statesman  aspiring  to  the  highest  office  of  the  State,  like 
Mr.  Gladstone.      There  are  other    bribes    than   those  of  gold. 
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Our  Demosthenes  could  not  have  been  afflicted  with  a  more 
unseasonable  suppression  of  speech  if  he  had  swallowed  the  cup 
of  Harpalus. 

Let  us  look  boldly  and  fairly  at  the  question  of  fresh  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  TTiis  journal  has  never  favoured  any  scheme 
for  disturbing  prematurely  the  settlement  effected  with  so  much 
difficulty  in  1832.  And  all  measures  involving  (as  did  the  Bill 
of  last  session)  the  ultimate  transfer  of  power  to  a  single  class 
manipulated  by  the  chiefs  of  a  single  party  shall  ever  receive  our 
opposition.  But  in  the  Reform  question  itself — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  consideration  whether  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament  —  there  is  nothing  to 
which  the  party  called  Conservative  are  either  by  principle  or 
by  policy  necessarily  opposed.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
not  their  Bill — its  effect  was  to  throw  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  the  Whigs ;  and  it  is  only  when,  by  singular  maladminis- 
tration, the  Whigs  have  lost  control  over  the  bulk  of  their  own 
followers,  that  the  Conservatives  have  had  a  brief  interval  of 
power. 

If  then  the  Whigs,  not  contented  with  the  results  of  their  own 
Reform  Bill,  and  entertaining  the  same  doubts  which  we  enter- 
tain of  their  own  pretepsions  to  the  exclusive  government  of  the 
country,  insist  upon  a  new  amendment  of  the  representative 
system,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  refuse  all  innovation  in  an  electoral  system, 
by  which  their  opponents  sought  to  make  their  tenure  of  office 
an  article  of  the  British  constitution.  And  the  Conservatives 
have  sufficiently  shown  in  recent  debate  the  superiyor  knowledge 
of  their  leaders  in  the  difficult  and  complicated  details,  a 
mastery  of  which  is  essential  to  any  fair  redistribution  of  power 
between  differing  opinions  and  rival  interests ;  so  that  it 
was  not  without  evident  truth  that  Mr.  Disraeli  asserted,  in  an 
address  to  his  constituents,  that  in  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  there  was  no  difficulty  special  to  the  Con- 
servatives. The  difficulty  that  does  exist  is  inherent  in  the 
question  itself,  and  will  be  felt,  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  by 
the  real  political  thinkers  of  every  party ;  nay,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  essays  of  philosophers,  who, 
going  to  the  length  of  manhood  suffrage,  are  then  appalled  by 
the  logical  consequences  which  would  result  from  that  principle 
of  voting,  recognize  the  obvious  truth  that  in  proportion  as  the 
Constitution  approaches  to  what  is  called  universal  suffrage  it 
must  realize  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  all  classes  cfxcept 
the  most  numerous,  and  are  compelled  with  Mr.  Hare  and 
Mr.  Mill  to  resort  to  expedients  as  futile  as  they  are  ingenious, 
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in  order  to  preserve  tome  voice  in  the  State  to  minorities  io  point 
of  population,  bat  majorities  in  point  of  wealth  and  edu<:a.tioii. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832,  with  all  its  defects,  among*    which 
may  be  reckoned  a  too  unscrupulous  preference  to  Whig  interests 
in  the  selected  retention  of  the  smaller  boroughs,  was    &   vesy 
solid  block  of  legislative  masonry,  and  sufficiently  symmetrical 
in  its  proportions  to  render  it  no  easy  task  to  improve  or  enlai^ 
it  without  marring  the  whole  plan  of  its  architecture.     Its  olgect 
and  its  effect  was  to  give  to  the  urban  populaticHis,  as  against  ^e 
rural,  a  large  and  indeed  an  overpowering  representative  mstjority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.     But,  according  to  relative  property 
and  relative  numbers,  the  rural  districts  then  (as  they  are    even 
now)  were  entitled,  by  political  equity,  to  an  amount  of  repre- 
sentation larger  than  that  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  towns ;  the  Whig 
framers  of  the  Reform  Act  had  no  insignificant  stake  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of  that  portion  of  our  com- 
plicated aristocracy  which  constitutes  the  great  landed  proprietors  ; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  that  fair  share  of  representation    to 
which  by  numbers    and  by  property    the   agricultural    popolm- 
tions  were  entitled  *    in  any   redistribution  of  political  power, 
though  not  directly  conceded  to  counties,  was  indirectly  trans- 
mitted  to  agricultural  boroughs,    in   which    it   was   presumed 
that   local    sympathies    and   interests  would   afford   a    certain 
modified  counterpoise  to  the  more  purely  democratic  tendendies 
which    are   the    immemorial    attribute    of  urban    populations. 
At   the    same    time  though  the  counties  themselves   were  left 
to  a  very  |  inadequate  representation  of  their  wealdi  and  raun- 
bers,  a  principle  essential  to  justice  was  conceded ;  as  the  con- 
stituencies of  boroughs  were  not  to  be  swamped  by  rural  voters  in 
their  neighbourhood,  so  the  constituencies  of  counties  were  not 
to  be  swamped  by  the  electors  that  properly  belong  to  towns ; 
and  as  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  stake  in  the  soil  all  their  intellect, 
capital,  and  industry,  so,  by  the  Chandos  Clause,  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  at  the  rental  of  50/.  were  admitted  to  the  franchise.  Thus 
our  readers  will  observe  that,  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  a 
certain  balance  of  power  was  eflected  between  urban  and  mral 
populations,  rude,  imperfect,  indirect,  but  still  constructed  with 
some  notion  of  justice  and  some  care  for  that  stability  which 
belongs  to  the  representation  of  real  property.     The  Act  gave 

*  We  are  puzzled  to  conceive  by  what  arguments  any  one  can  persnade  himielf 
that  the  representation  of  counties  is  a  *  dead '  representation.  Is  not  the  agriool- 
tural  wealth  of  the  country  enormous,  and  is  it  not  rapidly  increasing  through 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
landlords  and  tenants,  who  are  daily  adding  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  soil,  and 
are  quite  as  truly  public  benefactors  as  our  manufacturers  and  merchants? 

apreponderant 
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a  preponderant  power  to  the  towns,  and  therefore  to  popular 
opinion;  it  secured  to  the  Whigs,  as  the  hereditary  repre- 
sentatives of  popular  opinion,  a  marked  and  decisive  preference 
in  the  administration  of  af&irs.  But  that  preference  did  not 
amount  to  a  positive  monopoly  of  power ;  it  left  to  the  party 
now  called  Conservative  a  disadvantageous,  but  still  a  possible 
rivalry  ;  and,  were  such  rivalry  not  possible,  it  must  be  clear  to 
every  political  thinker  that  the  security  for  good  government 
would  be  gone.  Maladministration  in  every  department  begins, 
and  is  confirmed,  the  moment  the  maladministrators  can  say, 
*  Blame  us  as  you  please,  but  you  cannot  supplant  us.  Attempt 
it,  and,  though  from  transient  circumstances  we  let  you  in  for 
six  months  or  a  year,  we  have  still  the  brute  force  of  numbers. 
We  can  gather  around  us  a  majority  whenever  we  please  to  take 
the  trouble.'  In  this  way  a  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  or  an 
English  majority  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  equally  becomes 
the  type  Af  an  oligarchy  aloof  from  competition. 

The  balance  of  power  as  between  rural  and  urban  populations, 
which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  designed  to  effect,  was  first 
broken  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rural  by  the  creation  of  faggot 
votes.  The  old  forty-shilling  freeholder  in  counties  was  an 
elector  whose  interests  and  sympathies  were  identified  with  the 
locality  to  which  his  vote  was  assigned  ;  but,  during  the  agita- 
tion of  the  anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  indeed,  though  par- 
tially, prior  to  that  angry  time,  companies  professing  political 
convictions,  and  aiming  at  pecuniary  profits,  sprung  up, 
proffering  a  forty- shilling  freehold  in  counties  near  to  the  me- 
tropolis and  other  large  towns,  upon  easy  terms,  to  every 
artisan  who  would  vote  in  antagonism  to  the  opinion  espoused 
by  the  native  constituency  or  district,  in  which  he  had  not  a 
single  interest  in  the  exercise  of  his  industry,  nor  a  single 
sympathy  in  hereditary  associations  or  affections.  This  practice 
was  wholly  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  original  Whig  reformers. 
The  Reform  proposed  by  Lord  Grey  (then  Mr.  Grey),  in  1797, 
was  (to  use  the  words  of  the  proposer)  '  constructed  upon  the 
principle  that  agriculture,  as  a  great  national  interest,  should  be 
represented  by  those  who  had  ^some  concern  in  it  * — a  principle 
with  which  Mr.  Fox,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  motion,  declared 
his  cordial  agreement. 

Now,  if  in  any  reconstruction  of  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion the  numbers  and  property  of  the  rural  districts  are  to  be  so 
wholly  erased  from  the  scheme,  that — while  the  manifestly  undue 
proportion  of  representatives  as  between  towns  and  counties  is  to 
be  left  unredressed,  and  an  immense  parliamentary  majority  is 
to  be  conceded  to  the  comparatively  inferior  amount  of  population 
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and  fixed  property  in  the  towns — the  Legislature  adds  to  the  numb^ 
of  spurious  forty-shilling  f&ggot  freeholders,  who,  exercising^  tkeir 
industry  inSpitalfields,  St  Giles's,  and  Marylebone,  vote  as  eleotor* 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Essex,  and  Surrey,  and  Hertford- 
shire, all  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  each  county  who  do    xfeot 
rent  an  acre  of  land,  and,  paying  a  rent  of  14/.  for  a  town  house, 
regard  the  farmer  as  a  brainless  clod  and  the  squire  as  a  loir- 
minded  tyrant ; — if,  in  a  word,  the  representation  of  land  as  an 
essential  element  in  the  representation  of  this  composite  England 
is  to  disappear,  or  be  left  wholly,  in  certain  districts,  to  the  coun- 
tervailing money  and  influence  i  f  colossal  proprietors — the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  is  not  amended,  it  is  destroye<l.     Under  the  pretence 
of  extending  the  franchise,  a  new  distribution  of  power  is  effected^ 
in  which  whatever  belongs  to   the  fair  share  of  Conservative 
opinion  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  fraction. 

The  main  objection  of  the  Conservatives  to  the  Reform  Bill 
proposed  by  Earl  Russell's  Government  was  not  as  against  its 
magnitude,  but  as  against  its  unfairness — not  that  it  widened 
too  much  the  scope  of  represented  opinion,  but  that,  in  reality, 
it  narrowed  that  scope  by  carefully  abstracting  from  it  the 
opinions  cherished  by  that  vast  portion  of  the  community  which 
is  known  by  the  denomination  of  Conservatives.  The  boasted 
moderation  of  the  measure  consisted  in  bitting  upon  just  such  an 
apportionment  and  allotment  of  suffrage  as  might  most  eliminate 
the  Conservative  element  When  the  county  franchise  was  fixed 
at  14/.  instead  of  10/.,  as  proposed  by  the  Reform  Bill  introduced 
by  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet,  it  was  because  the  14/.  franchise 
was  more  favourable  than  the  10/.  to  the  predominance  of  town 
voters,  and  less  favourable  to  the  increase  of  voters  in  rural 
villages.  In  extending  the  suffrage  of  the  working  class  the 
urban  working  men  were  admitted  as  generally  predisposed  to 
democratic  doctrines ;  but  the  rural  working  men  were  excluded 
as  generally  predisposed  to  Conservative  sympathies.  We  doubt 
whether  a  representative  system  based  even  upon  manhood 
suffrage  and  fair  electoral  districts  would  not  return  a  larger 
number  of  Conservative  members  than  a  measure  constructed 
upon  the  principle  of  augmenting  the  votes  of  working  men  in 
towns  and  denying  votes  to  working  men  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  And  our  objection  to  manhood  suffrage  is  less  that  it 
favours  democracy,  than  that,  in  old  and  luxurious  communities, 
it  favours  the  Ca^sarism  which  ends  in  absolute  rule.  No 
political  observer  can  deny  that  the  limited  suffrage  which  pre- 
vailed in  France  under  Louis  Philippe  was  more  favourable 
to  constitutional  government  than  the  manhood  suffiuge  which 
abridges  all  the   normal  powers   of  a  representative  chamber 
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in  order  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  state  upon  the  able 
autocrat  in  whom  the  multitude  seeks  a  protection  against  itself. 
And  it  is  by  a  similar  resort  to  universal  suffrage  that  the 
daring  genius  of  Count  Bismarck  seeks  to  counterbalance 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  German  middle  class,  and  to 
establish  in  the  North  of  Germany  the  deep  foundations  of 
a  military  empire. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  conjecture  whether  or  not  Lord  Derby's 
Government  will  undertake,  next  session,  the  arduous  experi- 
ment of  a  new  Reform  Bill.  As  we  have  said,  a  Conservative 
Cabinet  is  at  least  as  capable  as  any  to  be  formed  out  of  rival 
parties  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  question  ; 
provided  only,  but  provided  always,  they  be  met  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  more  temperate  and  intelligent  of  the 
working  class  and  their  leaders  out  of  doors,  in  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  the  English  reputation  for  good  sense  and  love  of  fair 
play.  If,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  writer  in  a  very  able  journal, 
which  stands  somewhat  aloof  from  the  mere  passion  of  party,* 
the  Libemls  are  resolved  not  to  accept  any  measure  of  Reform 
proposed  by  a  Conservative  Government — if  on  calm  and  full 
examination,  not  only  of  the  details  of  the  subject  itself,  but  of 
their  probabilities  of  support  from  members  or  constituencies 
out  of  their  own  ranks,  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers  should 
decline  the  task,  the  decision  would  cause  no  surprise,  and 
perhaps  among  thinking  men  no  disappointment.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  increased  for  every  party  by  the  disgust  which 
the  movement  organised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  League 
has  excited  amongst  all  intelligent  citizens  not  comprised  in  that 
noisy  and  arrogant  association.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bieales  and  his 
thoughtless  followers,  it  is  made  to  appear  no  longer  a  question  be- 
tween the  existing  representation  and  a  franchise  so  expanded  as 
to  comprehend  a  wider  range  of  the  working  class,  but  rather  a 
question  between  the  mixed  Constitution  of  England  and  the  rude 
democracy  of  Manhood  Suffrage  with  Vote  by  Ballot  *  There 
are  times,'  says  Mignet,  in  his  'History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,' *  when  the  most  unpopular  of  all  parties  is  the  party  that 
calls  itself  popular.'  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr. 
Beales  to  excel  Mr.  Bright  in  the  art  of  rendering  Parliamentary 
Reform  unpopular  with  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
something  to  lose.  No  agitation  equally  clamorous  was  ever 
before  so  significantly  divested  of  aid  from  men  of  social  position 
and  political  renown.  Tlie  agitators  seek  to  borrow  an  importance 
wanting  to  themselves  from  the  countenance  which  a  Statesman 
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so  eminent  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  erratically  lent  to  the  agitation. 
If  at  one  moment  he  thought  to  make  an  instrument  of  a  Demo- 
cratic league,  he  has  deceived  himself  and  has  become  theirs.    Bj 
that  kind  of  intellectual  self-confidence  which  is  not  uncommon 
with  brilliant  orators — which  intoxicated  a  Mirabeau   and  de- 
stroyed a  Vergniaud — ^he   has   imagined   that  it  is  enough   to 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  in  order  to  direct  the  storm.     Aspiiing, 
not  unnaturally,   considering   his  long   official  .experience,    his 
gift   of  eloquence,    and   his   intellectual   acquirements,    to    the 
highest  post  in  the  councils  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  allowed  himself  to  be  lauded  as  a  revolutionary 
leader,  endowed  with  the  impossible  power  of  reconciling   the 
irreconcilable  differences  between  men  who  agree  in  destroying 
what  is  established,  and  diverge  the   moment  they  are  called 
upon   to  reconstruct.     Hard  enough   task   it   might   be,   for   a 
practical    statesman   and    leader   of   the    Liberal    ranks   of   the 
House  of  Commons  to  amalgamate  in  one  sentiment  of  confi- 
4lence  the  polished   patricians   of  Brookes's  and  the  mutinous 
Gracchi  of  the  Reform  Club ;  hard  task  enough,  by  the  subtle 
chemistry  of  Sorbonnian  logic,  to  compound  into  one  healing 
commixture  the  theories  of  the  Episcopalian  and  the  designs  of 
the  Puritan  I     But  such  a  task  is  too  light  for  a  genius  that 
exults  in  the  perplexities  which  baffle  ordinary  reason.     Placing 
himself  side    by  side  with  Mr.  Bright — ^flanked  here  by   Mr. 
Beales,  and  there  by  Mr.  Mill — to  Mr.  Beales  he  is  the  proto- 
type  of  Pym,   to  Mr.  Mill  the  prototype   of  Vane;   here  the 
British  Constitution  enlarged  into  the  Democracy  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  there  the  British  Constitution  an  obsolete  chimera,  and 
Democracy  saved  from  the  instincts  of  flesh  and  blood  by  a  web- 
work  of  metaphysical  crotchets. 

But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  Salisbury,  we  are  not  without  hope  that  he  is  sensible  of  the 
perilous  dilemma  into  which  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be 
irawn ;  and,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  we  should  hail 
his  reascension  from  the  level  of  demagogues  to  his  native  emi- 
nence in  the  ranks  of  statesmen.  In  that  speech  he  denounces 
with  such  sober  good  sense  the  chronic  agitation  for  organic 
change,  and  intimates  with  such  apparent  sincerity  his  desire  to 
judge  fairly,  and  without  reference  to  party  animosities,  any 
measure  for  Parliamentary  Reform  proposed  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government,  that  we  should  look  with  hope  towards  a  settle- 
ment of  this  vexed  question  in  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be 
speedily  and  safely  settled — viz.,  conciliatory  agreement  between 
the  chiefs  of  rival  parties — if  we  could  but  feel  sure  that  the  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  to-morrow  will  be  consistent  with  the  Mr.  Glad- 
stone 
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stone  of  to-day.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  example  of 
that  tendency  to  perpetual  transformation  in  material  bodies, 
by  which,  in  the  verses  of  Ovid,  Pythagoras  seeks  to  reconcile 
his  startled  listener  to  the  doctrine  of  Metempsychosis : — 

*  reqtdeque  sine  ulM 
Corpora  yertontiir ;  neo  quid  fuunusve  sumusve 
Cras  erimus.' 

Certainly  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment may  introduce  no  measure  of  Reform,  if  they  see  no  fair 
chance  of  its  success,  either  with  the  present  Parliament  or  in  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  An  unsuccessful  measure,  propounded 
by  Conservatives,  is  exposed  to  this  perilous  hazard — that 
every  concession  made,  in  the  way  of  a  conciliatory  compromise 
between  parties,  is  accepted  as  a  surrender  of  principle  and 
stripped  of  all  the  counterpoises  which  the  scheme,  as  a  whole, 
may  comprehend.  In  the  Reform  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Derby's  former  Government,  the  50/.  county  franchise  was 
reduced  to  10/. ;  but  it  was  on  two  conditions : — 1st,  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  a  certain  class  of  county  voters,  which  had 
sprung  up  in  boroughs ;  and  2ndly,  the  preservation  of  the 
borough  franchise  itself,  at  the  10/.  house-rental,  which  still  left 
to  the  middle  class  that  predominance  over  classes  above  or 
below  it  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  stability  of  free  insti- 
tutions. 'A  wise  legislator,'  says  Aristotle,  *will  constantly 
endeavour  to  comprehend  in  his  scheme  of  polity  men  of  the 
middle  rank,  and  to  render  them,  if  not  more  powerful  than  both 
the  extremes,  at  least  superior  to  either ;  because,  when  this  takes 
place,  the  Government  is  likely  to  prove  durable.'  The  con- 
ditions on  which  Lord  Derby's  Government  conceded  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  county  franchise  were  rejected ;  but  the  concession, 
par  et  simple y  has  been  ever^  since  taken  for  granted^  There  is 
no  weapon  more  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  an  opponent  than  the 
olive-branch  he  accepts  only  to  shape  into  his  own  shaft,  and  tip 
with  his  own  iron. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  organic  change  in  the  Constitution, 
we  share  a  very  general  opinion  that  there  are  other  reforms 
much  more  urgently  required,  to  the  due  consideration  of  which 
the  present  Parliament  should  address  itself  in  a  calmer  state 
of  mind  than  it  is  likely  to  possess  if  tormented  by  schemes 
for  its  future  construction,  and  haunted  by  fears  of  its  imme- 
diate dissolution.  And  we  own  our  desire  that,  before  they 
volunteer  an  undertaking  so  grave  in  itself  and  proffering 
advantages  so  doubtful  as  that  of  Parliamentary  reform,  her 
Majesty  s  present  advisers  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  time 
sufficient  to  test  their  capacity  for  the   general  administration 
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of  afTairs.  In  securing  to  them  this  reasonable  trial  against  a 
repetition  of  the  cynical  alliance  between  place-hunters  abhorrinfr 
mob-leaders  and  mob-leaders  despising  place-hunters,  no  doobt 
they  demand,  and  we  trust  they  will  receive,  the  cordial  support 
of  all  who  call  themselves  Conservatives.  The  issues  at  stake 
are,  for  Conservatives,  so  important  that  all  the  minor  differences 
incident  to  every  combination  of  educated  freemen  must  be 
merged  in  the  paramount  interest  of  preserving  the  Constitotioo 
of  England  from  experiments  never  to  be  hazarded  on  a  political 
body  except  when  its  disease  is  desperate  or  its  life  is  worthless. 
But  we  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  strong  sense  and  of  the 
pervasive,  though  quiet,  patriotism  which  have  hitherto  been 
our  natural  characteristics  not  to  hope  that  the  present  Cabinet 
will  find  a  far  wider  area  of  support  than  that  occupied  bj  its 
professed  partisans.  For  the  option  placed  before  practical  poli- 
ticians is  no  longer  that  between  two  constitutional  parties.  It 
has  become  a  question  whether  we  are  to  exchange  the  original 
genius  of  this  ancient  monarchy  for  a  miserable  copy  of  demo- 
cratic America.  We  respect  the  scruples  of  honour  which  deter 
public  men  from  quitting  a  party  when  the  party  itself  has 
quitted  their  opinions.  But  if  history  abounds  in  examples  of 
such  not  ignoble  waverers,  it  no  less  abounds  in  warnings  against 
the  fatal  fault  they  commit  when,  as  between  party  and  convic- 
tion, they  hesitate  too  long,  and  only  decide  when  they  hare 
lost  the  power  to  save  their  country  from  the  disasters  they 
foresaw,  or  their  own  high  names  from  the  damaged  reputatimi 
which  posterity  accords  to  men  who  cannot  make  up  their  minds 
in  time. 

In  claiming  for  Lord  Derby's  present  Government  that  fair 
play  which  was  denied  to  his  last,  we  make  no  unwarranted 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  admitted,  • 
on  all  hands,  that  in  most  of  our  official  departments,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  recent  Cabinet  have  signally  failed  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  qualities  that  belong  to  successful  administrators;  yet 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  more  demanded  capable  administrators,  at  once  prudent 
and  vigorous.  If  we  look  at  home  to  the  department  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  the  many  and  complicated  matters  which 
come  before  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  if  we  look  to  the  amendments  re- 
quired in  our  military  equipment  and  organization,  or  the  neces- 
sity for  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Admiralty  imposed  on 
us  by  the  duties  of  self-defence ;  if  we  cast  our  eyes  abroad,  and 
see  how  much  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  regain  not  only  the 
position,  but  the  safeguards,  which  it  is  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  all  circles  in  Europe  and  America  that  the  blunders  of  Earl 
Russell  have    largely   diminished    and   gravely,  endangered, — 
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we  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  anxiety  to  secure  to  the  country 
against  a  monopoly  of  power  by  the  same  inefficient  public 
servants,  the  competition  of  men  not  inferior  to  them  in  debating 
power,  and  who  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  superior  to  them  in  the 
qualities  that  belong  to  administrators.  Short-lived  as  was  the 
last  Government  of  Lord  Derby,  and  occupied  as  it  was  with 
the  framing  of  a  Reform  Bill  on  which  its  existence  was  staked, 
Liberals  the  most  advanced  admitted  the  new  life  and  energy 
it  infused  into  the  several  departments.  Then  was  adopted  and 
consolidated  into  practical  form  the  defensive  system  of  the 
Volunteer  force — then  was  commenced  the  reconstruction  of  our 
naval  power — then  was  abolished  the  licence  by  which  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  retained  to  the  wilderness  of  a  hunting- 
ground  the  finest  provinces  of  British  America — and  then  were 
added  to  the  empire  the  only  two  colonies,  British  Columbia 
and  Queensland,  which,  not  only  paying  their  own  expenses, 
have  within  a  half-dozen  years  enriched  the  trade  of  the  mother- 
country  to  an  amount  rapidly  swelling  into  millions.  Nor  did 
we  ever  meet  a  Radical  Member  of  Parliament  who  did  not 
contrast  the  ready  fullness  of  information  on  any  departmental 
subject,  the  courteous  access,  and  promptitude  of  decision  which 
characterised  the  heads  of  departments  in  that  short-lived  Govern- 
ment, with  the  scanty  and  begrudged  replies,  the  supercilious  arro- 
gance of  manner,  and  the  slothful  procrastination,  which  were 
the  general  characteristics  of  predecessors  who  had  even  less 
respect  for  their  followers  than  they  showed  to  their  opponents. 

In  examining  the  works  of  which  the  titles  arc  prefixed,  we 
have  been  forcibly  struck  by  a  misconception  that  pervades 
them  all  as  to  the  true  political  character  and  genius  of 
the  party  called  Conservative.  More  or  less  these  three  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  agree  in  the  conclusions  at  which  Con- 
servatives arrive,  and  on  which  their  policy  is  based  ;  and  yet 
they  seem  to  have  formed  no  acquaintance  with  the  men  by 
whom  that  policy  is  espoused.  They  understand  Conservatism 
and  ignore  Conservatives.  Even  M ,  who,  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  existing  British  constitution,  utters  sentiments  which 
Mr.  Pitt  would  have  rebuked  as  savouring  too  much  of  the  high 
Toryism  which  went  out  of  date  with  Lord  North — who,  con- 
trasting the  substance  of  an  English  aristocracy  with  the  phantom 
of  a  French   noblesse,  exclaims,   ^Respect  h   Varistocratie  An- 

fflaisej  qui  a  fait   la  grandeur  de   TAngleterre^ — even  M 

xleclares  that  his  work  is  inspired  by  the  study  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  writings ;  and  dedicates  to  the  memory  of  the  most 
exclusively  partial  of  modem  Whigs  a  volume  of  which  the 
whole  purport  and  effect  are  to  guard  England  against  the  errors 
of  Whiggery,  and  to  root  her  affection  in  the  creed  of  Con- 
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servatism.     M.  £squiros  and  M.  Louis  Blanc,  originally  trained 
in  a  very  different  school  of  politics  from  that  in  which  either 

M or  Lord  Macaulay  learned  to  value  the  British  consd* 

tution,  both  quitting  their  native  land  as  ardent  republicans — 
and  M.  Louis  Blanc  at  least  a  sincere  and  eloquent  advocate  of 
a  socialism  to  which  of  all  theories  this  practical  Eng^land  is 
the  most  opposed — still,  in  their  various  modes  of  reasoning, 
attain  to  those  articles  of  belief  on  which  Conservatism  rests  its 
faith — viz.  that  in  no  land  in  Europe,  however  extensive  its 
electoral  sufirage,  is  there  the  same  amount  of  liberty,  peiscMial, 
political,  intellectual,  as  that  which  excites  their  admiration  in  the 
old  monarchy  of  England  ;  that  this  liberty  in  its  largeness  and 
its  safety  is  founded  on  very  complicated  causes,  all  of  which 
united  constitute  the  idiosyncrasy  of  England,  and  form,  the 
secret  of  her  prosperity,  her  strength,  and  her  greatness ;  and 
even  M.  Louis  Blanc,  fervent  democrat  though  he  be,  is  too 
sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  the  liberty  he  so  well  appreciates 
in  this  country  would  incur  its  most  dangerous  risk  by  rash 
adoptions  of  the  popular  suffrage,  the  operation  of  which  has 
banished  him  from  his  native  land.  No  man  can  argue  better 
against  ^  the  government  of  a  part  of  the  people  by  another  part 
of  the  people  which  is  more  numerous,'  or  insist  with  more 
stringent  logic  upon  the  truth,  that,  ^  as  majorities  are  &r  from 
being  proved  infallible,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  not  neglect 
the  means  of  guaranteeing  minorities,  and  even  majorities  &em- 
selves,  from  the  errors  to  which  majorities  are  prone.'  Tersely 
says  our  philosopher,  *The  power  of  numbers  should  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  ensure  the  victory  of  reason — ^never  be  so 
strong  as  to  vanquish  reason  itself.'  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to 
effect  this  somewhat  difficult  equipoise  of  power,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
casts  a  speculative  glance  towards  the  schemes  in  which  Mr. 
Mill  merges  his  own  theories  in  those  of  Mr.  Hare — schemes 
against  which  much  might  be  said,  if  even  their  distinguished 
propounder  thought  them  practicable :  but,  in  becoming  member 
for  Westminster,  Mr.  Mill  ceases  to  trouble  his  head  about  the 
representation  of  minorities,  or  the  saf^uards  of  intelligence 
and  property  against  the  brute  force  of  numbers.  The  reason 
is  clear.  If  he  had  spoken  and  voted  in  conformity  with  what 
he  has  written,  how  long  would  Mr.  Mill  remain  member  for 
Westminster  ? 

Did  we  require  a  signal  illustration  of  the  fallacy  which  per> 
vades  the  assertion,  ^that  we  need  fear  no  debasement  of  the 
intellectual  eminence  and  independent  judgment  of  represents* 
tives  were  they  all  chosen  by  democratic  constituencies,  because 
such  constituencies  would  return  distinguished  men' — did  we 
need  an  illustration  of  this  fallacy,  and  a  proof  of  the  tyranny 
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with  which  democratic  constituencies  reduce  the  mind  of  their 
representatives  to  their  own  level  of  thought,  we  might  find  that 
illustration  and  that  proof  in  the  present  political  position  of 
Mr.  Mill.  The  electors  of  Westminster,  no  doubt,  returned  to 
Parliament  a  very  illustrious  and  original  thinker.  Once  re* 
turned  to  Parliament,  the  illustrious  and  original  thinker  vanishes ; 
and  in  gazing  on  the  Member  for  Westminster,  we  are  startled 
to  see  how  like  he  has  grown  to  Mr.  Beales. 

We  complained  that,  while  the  distinguished  foreigners,  to 
whose  works  we  refer  in  that  spirit  of  kindly  criticism  eminently 
their  due,  comprehend  the  nature  of  Conservatism,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  come  in  contact  with  the  minds  by  which  in 
England  Conservatism  is  cherished  and  maintained,  nor  to  recog- 
nise the  philosophy  which,  interwoven  with  a  strong  love  of 
country,  underlies  the  Conservative  creed,  and  secures  to  it  in  a 
state  so  free,  and  amidst  so  animated  a  collision  of  rival  opinion, 
a  vast  proportion  of  minds  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  the 
most  severely  disciplined — a  majority,  indeed,  among  men  the 
most  eminent  for  scholarship,  for  science,  for  the  habits  of 
thought  essential  to  success  in  the  learned  professions ;  and,  in 
every  constituency,  urban  or  rural,  amongst  the  middle  and  also 
the  working  class,  a  large  body  of  enthusiastic  partisans,  even 
where  they  are  politically  disfranchised  as  an  electoral  minority. 
To  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  Conservative  party,  to  which  he  can  give 
no  other  denomination  but  that  of  Tory,  seems  much  as  the 
Legitimist  party  of  France  seems  to  us — a  party  that,  whatever  its 
faults  or  merit^  represents  an  antiquated  form  of  opinion,  and  is 
not  a  vigorous  competitor  with  Doctrinaires  or  Democrats  for 
the  administration  of  political  power  and  the  advancement  of 
civilized  progress.  Here  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the  historian 
of  the  French  Revolution  deserts  the  judicial  character  indis- 
pensable to  the  writer  of  history,  for  the  journals  he  quotes  as 
exponents  of  English  opinion  are  the  *  Daily  Telegraph '  and  the 
♦Star.' 

We  humbly  think  that  this  is  a  complete  misconception  of  the 
views  and  the  objects  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  party  called 
Conservative.  And  one  cause  of  that  misconception  in  the 
judgment  of  foreigners  may  perhaps  be  fairly  traced  to  the  fault 
of  the  recognised  chiefs  of  Conservative  society.  It  has  not  been 
sufficiently  an  object  with  them  to  gather  familiarly  into  their  social 
circles  those  who,  in  other  careers  than  the  political,  represent 
the  intellect  or  genius  of  the  age.  There  is  nothing  to  which 
the  Whigs  have  more  largely  owed  their  political  influence  than 
the  urbane  sagacity  which  has  led  them  to  court  social  inter- 
course with  all  distinction  in  literature,  science,  and  art.  Thus 
they  have  not  only  given  to  their  salons  a  brilliancy  and  a 
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charm  not  elsewhere  found  in  our  metropolis,  but  the  minds  so 
assembled  become  insensibly  impressed  by  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  no  less  insensibly  spread  its  influence  through  what- 
ever other  circles  they  may  chance  to  frequent  Hence  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  in  polite  society,  Whiggism  is  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual fashion,  which  can  be  gracefully  imitated  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  reading  or  thought — 

^  Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Herciiles 
Lmixns  arces  attigit  igneas.' 

Being  of  all  sections  of  our  aristocracy  that  which  is  most  easy 
of  access,  and  most  cordial  in  welcome  to  every  new  comer 
who  has  achieved  a  success,  the  Whigs  have  been  permitted, 
even  by  their  own  followers,  to  be,  of  all  political  sections,  the 
most  exclusive  in  the  appropriation  of  power.  Receiving  in 
their  drawing-rooms  as  familiar  equals  every  man  who  has  won 
a  name  for  himself,  it  has  been  only  by  compulsion,  and  then 
with  muttered  disfavour,  and  more  than  muttered  distrust,  that 
they  have  received  into  their  cabinets  any  man  whose  father  had 
not  the  name  of  a  Whig.  It  is  naturally  into  social  circles  at 
once  so  accessible  to  persons  of  mark,  and  so  attractive  to  all 
who  wish  to  meet  persons  of  mark  in  familiar  moments, 
that  distinguished  foreigners  are  drawn ;  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  to  find  that  eminent  foreigners,  however  honestly 
they  desire  to  be  impartial,  regard  G)nservatism  and  Conserva- 
tives very  much  as  Whigs  would  desire  that  foreigners  and 
Englishmen  should  regard  the  principles  and  the  chiefs  of  a 
rival  party. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  the  Whigs  for  the  importance  they 
have  attached  to  the  social  intimacy  between  the  republic 
of  letters  and  the  party  chiefs  of  a  polished  aristocracy.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  in  this  object  their  ambition  was  as  noble 
as  their  sagacity  was  profound.  And  we  have  dwelt  the  more 
seriously  on  this  brilliant  attribute  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
because  it  is  well  worthy  the  emulation  of  those  who  adorn  and 
lead  the  great  division  of  intellectual  opinion  which  it  is  our 
pride  to  espouse.  We  are  loth  to  concede  to  Mr.  Mill  that 
a  party  which  in  the  last  generation  included  the  names  of  Cole- 
ridge, of  Wordsworth,  of  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  Wilson,  and  De 
Quincy,  and  which  in  our  time  could  produce  in  the  lists  of 
encounter  champions  whose  shields  even  Mr.  Mill  might  hesitate 
to  touch  with  his  lance,  constitutes  the  stupid  portion  of  man- 
kind. 

And  seeing  that  there  is  no  Parliamentary  party  in  which 
political  talent  is  so  readily  acknowledged  for  itself,  and  esti- 
mated at  its  own  value,  independently  of  the  accidents  of  birth 
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and  fortune,  as  that  which  arrays  under  Conservative  banners 
the  largest  numerical  army  of  men  favoured  by  birth  and 
fortune,  we  cannot  without  a  murmur  of  reproach  against 
our  own  leaders  concede  to  the  Whig  oligarchy  the  double 
privilege  of  monopolising  political  power  in  the  State  and 
intellectual  distinction  in  social  circles.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  normal  conditions  of  the  two  great  rival  parties  which 
renders  the  superior  pleasantness  and  sociability  of  Whig  houses 
an  advantage  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalship.  In  the  reign 
of  Anne  it  was  the  Tory  houses  and  the  Tory  clubs  which 
attracted  the  proud  giants  of  literature.  And  a  foreigner  or  an 
Englishman  who  wished  to  find  Swift  in  his  happiest  moment 
must  have  sought  for  him  at  the  table  of  Harley  or  St  John. 
Surely  at  this  day,  when  Conservatism,  if  it  mean  anything,  is 
infinitely  more  identified  with  the  cause  of  literature  and  art 
and  science — the  cause  of  cultivated  imagination,  refined  taste, 
and  severe  reasoning — than  could  have  been  possible  to  the  most 
graceful  form  of  Toryism  in  the  reign  of  Anne, — surely  at  this 
day  the  brilliant  and  scholarlike  chiefs  of  the  Conservative  party 
might  better  contrive  to  gather  and  concentrate  around  them 
those  creators  or  illuminators  of  public  opinion,  who  have  an 
interest  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  wealthiest  and  haughtiest 
noble  in  England  in  the  maintenance  of  institutions  so  friendly 
to  the  liberty  of  thought 

Another  and  a  more  obvious  disadvantage  to  the  party 
included  under  the  name  of  Conservative,  in  the  judgment  of 
foreigners  and  in  the  apprehension  of  Englishmen,  may  be 
traced  to  the  somewhat  unfortunate  appellation  by  which  they 
have  consented  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heterogeneous  and 
conflicting  elements  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of 
Liberal ; — a  denomination,  in  the  plain  English  sense  of  the  word, 
very  attractive,  and  only  ominous  to  those  who,  tracing  to  France 
its  origin  and  its  history,  know  that  the  Liberals  of  that 
country  contrived  to  effect  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  obtained  instead  the  natural  consequences  of 
universal  suffrage :  ^  His  exactis  obeunt'  But  still  in  England 
the  word  Liberal  has  a  more  alluring  sound  than  that  of  Con- 
servative :  it  accommodates  itself  to  a  larger  variety  of  opinion, 
and  a  wider  scope  of  political  action.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  too 
acute  a  sagacity  not  to  perceive  how  imperfectly  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  Conservative  could  express  the  nature  and  the 
duties  of  an  intelligent  and  active  party  vying  for  power  in  an 
age  of  movement,  and  we  remember  hearing  him  disown  the  bar- 
barous designation  as  applied  to  himself  and  his  followers.  Still 
the  word   prevailed,  perhaps  for  want   of   a  better^one.     The 
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fault  of  the  designation  is  that  it  appears  to  abjure  one  half  the 
province  of  statesmen  in  too  sharply  defining  the  other  ball 
For  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  construct  as  well  as  to 
conserve.  Improvement  and  reform  are  components  in  the 
policy  of  every  set  of  men  who  aspire  to  the  government  of  a 
free  people.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  history  of  the  partj 
which  has  accepted  the  name  of  Conservative  is  conspicuous  for 
the  constructive  faculty  with  which  it  has  conceived  and  executed 
bold  and  valuable  improvements.  The  reform  in  the  currency, 
the  reform  in  our  penal  code,  the  formation  of  our  police,  the  per- 
manent success  with  which  the  deficient  revenue  bequeathed  by 
his  Whig  predecessors  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  converted  into  the 
overflowing  exchequer  which  has  led  to  so  vast  and  continuous  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  by  the  development  to  our  resources  given 
in  the  reform  of  our  tariffs,  assisted  by  the  bold  expedient  of  the 
income  tax, — a  masterpiece  of  fiscal  policy,  to  which,  assisted 
indeed  by  the  gold  discoveries  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rail- 
way system,  may  be  mainly  traced  the  prosperous  conditions  of 
our  revenue  and  our  commerce,  but  which,  incurring  the  severest 
censure  of  Lord  Russell,  found  its  most  eloquent  opponent  in 
Macaulay,  and  its  yet  more  eloquent  defender  in  Uie  pres^it 
Lord  Derby ; — all  these  suffice  for  brilliant  proof  that,  in  the 
art  of  improvement  and  the  skill  of  safe  adaptability  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  time,  the  party  called  Conservative  need  fear 
no  comparison  with  the  party  which  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
Liberal. 

There  is,  however,  one  essential  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
division  of  political  opinion  to  which  we  give  the  title  of  Con- 
servative (not  without  hope  that  it  may  invent  another,  more 
significant  of  all  its  functions),  viz.  the  obligation  of  rendering 
the  changes  it  suggests  or  sanctions  harmonious  to  the  generic 
character  of  the  people  and  the  institutions  under  which  that 
character  has  been  formed  and  developed.  Its  policy  in  this 
respect  should  be  regulated  by  the  love  for  the  practical  which 
pervades  the  English  mind,  in  contradistinction  to  that  preference 
for  ingenious  theories  in  which  our  philosophical  reformers  imi- 
tate the  speculative  sages  of  the  Continent.  In  the  works  before 
us  are  traced  the  causes  of  the  political  happiness  we  enjoy  and 
the  imperial  greatness  we  have  attained.  Among  those  causes 
something,  no  doubt,  is  originally  due  to  the  qualities  of  race 
on  which  M and  Mons.  Esquiros  equally  insist ;  but  eth- 
nology forms  a  small  part  in  the  learning  of  statesmen.  Causes 
more  adapted  to  their  study  and  more  entitled  to  their  respect 
may  be  found  in  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the  foundations  of  a 
freedom  which  has  hitherto  never  been  entrusted  to  the  proverbial 
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fickleness  of  mere  numbers,  irrespectively  of  property  and  educa- 
tion— a  freedom  that  has  hitherto  been  accompanied  with  some 
moral  or  social  elevation  of  purpose ;  for  the  system  of  self-govern- 
ment pervading  the  whole  framework  of  English  life  offers  in 
every  sphere  inducements  to  the  individual  to  rise  in  position 
and  influence,  and  the  instinct  of  an  Englishman  is  trained  to 
aspire  by  the  circumstances  around  him.  In  every  municipality, 
in  every  vestry,  it  is  open  to  some  man  to  obtain  a  station  and 
importance  beyond  his  fellows  by  capacity  for  business  or  force  of 
character.  Among  the  gentry  the  squire  of  comparatively  small 
possessions  can  become  a  leading  power  in  his  county,  according 
to  the  energy  and  talent  he  displays  as  a  magistrate,  an  agricul- 
tural improver,  a  promoter,  as  landlord  or  philanthropist,  of  the 
general  good.  There  is  not  a  village  in  which  the  peasantry  do 
not  recognise  an  aristocracy  among  themselves — do  not  give  an 
influence  and  respect  to  their  own  best  men,  though  they  are 
but  ploughmen  and  hedgers.  Thus  the  genius  of  aristocracy  has 
become  interwoven  with  the  English  character,  and  if  it  were 
ejected  from  the  constitution  it  would  be  a  violence  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  nation. 

The  highest  merit  of  the  hereditary  body  to  which  the  word 
aristocracy  is  more  peculiarly  applied  consists  in  this, — that  they 
have  maintained  and  spread  ^roughout  the  whole  people  the 
perception  of  aristocracy  as  a  thing  wholly  apart  from  the  titles 

of  a  noblesse.     They  have  done  this,  according  to  M ,  by  the 

absence  of  unpopular  privileges  or  exemptions  from  the  duties 
of  citizens — by  their  frank  and  hearty  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  their  zeal  for  its  honour,  and  their  emulation  to 
be  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  its  defenders.  Their  younger  sons, 
descending  cheerfully  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  with  which 
they  rapidly  become  fused,  carry  with  them  that  sentiment  of 
character  and  action  which  is  best  expressed  by  our  English  word 
gentleman.  And  that  sentiment  is  so  prevalent  in  all  grades  of 
our  society,  that  one  scarcely  smiles  to  hear  a  tinman  in  a  muni- 
cipal council  rebuke  a  grocer  for  not  behaving  like  a  gentleman, 
or  a  candidate  address  the  mob  gathered  round  a  hustings  as 
^  gentlemen  and  electors.' 

It  is,  then,  this  characteristic  of  Englishmen — this  desire  of  the 
individual  rather  to  raise  himself  to  the  height  of  others  more 
favoured  by  fortune  or  culture  than  to  drag  them  down  to  his 
level — which  separates  our  English  system  of  freedom  from  the 
levelling  attributes  of  a  democracy.  And  it  seems  to  us  tfcat  in 
all  changes  of  an  organic  nature  our  freedom  will  become  en- 
dangered in  proportion  as  this  character  is  ignored  or  renounced. 

Not  without  justice  M advances  the  thesis,  ^  Sans  aristocratie 
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il  ny  a  point  de  liberte  durable.^  And  in  de/ending  the  law  of 
primogeniture  as  essential  in  placing  aristocracy  upon  the  perma- 
nent basis  of  property,  M no  less  truly  observes  how  much 

this  custom,  derived  from  an  hereditary  class  of  proprietcirsy  has 
tended  to  quicken  in  all  classes  the  desire  of  the  citizen  to  per> 
petuate  his  race  by  fixing  its  home  in  the  land  : — 

^  Qui  ne  voit  de  suite/  exclaims  M ^  *  le  fondement  solide  que  la 

terre  foumit  anx  institutions  politiques?  Nous  tons,  r^duits  trop 
souvent  par  I'exigence  de  nos  fortunes  ^  vendre  lli^ritage  patemel,  que 
sommes-nous  sur  le  sol  Fran9ai8  ?  Des  Nomades.  Nos  ^tablissements 
ressemblant  'k  des  tentes  que  le  vent  des  revolutions  emporte,  ou  que 
la  main  du  temps  arrache  avec  lea  piquets  mal  assures  qui  leur  servent 
de  supports.  Le  citoyeu  Anglais  prend  racine  dans  le  sol  Anglais : 
son  homey  pour  parler  cette  langue  rude  mais  expressive,  constitue  uu 
asile  sacre  ou  il  vit  en  homme  Hbre,— en  roi  I' 

In  office  or  out  of  office,  whether  framing  judicious  reforms 
or  resisting  crude  innovations,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  aim  and 
object  of  that  large  division  of  the  intelligence,  the  property, 
and,  fairly  estimated,  the  numerical  population  of  England,  which 
acknowledges  its  political  leaders  in  the  men  now  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  affairs,  to  preserve  her  freedom,  enhance 
her  prosperity,  and,  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  the  im- 
perilled sense  of  her  dignity  and  power.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  a  careful  respect  for  each  political  condition  of  vitality  and 
health  that,  by  the  just  equilibrium  of  forces,  constitutes,  in  har- 
monious combination,  the  unity  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

The  liberties  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most 
ostensible  guardian  depend  not  upon  the  numbers  of  the  electors, 
but  upon  the  powers  of  the  representative  Chamber ;  and  those 
powers  would  become  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state 
cither  at  home  or  abroad  if  the  aggregate  intellect  which  guided 
them  were  below  the  public  opinion  formed  by  educated  rea- 
soners.  It  has  been  because  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  hitherto 
found  in  its  Parliament  no  ignoble  utterance — no  permanent 
prevalence  of  the  passions  which  stir  the  many,  to  the  suppression 
of  the  wisdom  that  originates  in  the  few — that,  to  use  the  eloquent 
words  with  which  M.  Esquiros  concludes  his  survey  of  the 
English  at  home,  '  Liberty  has  hitherto  been  the  Cape  of  Tem- 
pests to  the  continental  nations  that  have  sought  it,  but  to  England, 
who  has  found  it  end  been  so  happy  as  to  keep  it,  it  is  a  haven.' 
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Aard-vark  of  South  AfHca,  363. 

Academj  (Royal),  foondation  of,  12S. 

Admiralty,  reform  required  by  the 
Board  of,  A43. 

Albert  N^aDza,  Lake,  155. 

Alcwyn,  intellectaal  Prime  Minister  to 
Charlemagne,  321. 

Animals,  habitations  of,  355  —  bur- 
rowing mammalia,  360 — burrowing 
birds,  363  —  wood-tunnelling  birds, 
367 — burrowing  reptiles,  368 — pen- 
sile habitations  of  mammalia,  375 — 
pensile  birds,  377  —  pensile  nest- 
making  insects,  378— fishes  as  archi- 
tects, 379  —  nests  of  water  insects, 
381 — social  insects,  387. 

Ant  (the  driver),  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible insects  in  existence,  387— drives 
before  it  every  living  creature,  ib, — 
villages  deserted  on  its  approach, 
388. 

Ant-balls,  388 — suspension  bridge  of 

ants,  ib. 
Antiquity,  remains  of,  monumental  and 

literary,  325. 
Architecture,    architectural   forms   of 
gradual  growth,  427  —  the  largest 
buildings  the  oldest,  429— pyramids 
at  Ghizeh,  ib. — ^the  untutored  idea  of 

Seatness  is  greatness  of  size,  430 — 
e  Egyptians  built  not  for  beauty  or 
use,  but  for  eternity,  ib. — temple  at 
Ghizeh,  431  —  culminating  era  of 
E^ptian  artistic  embellishment,  ib. 
edifices  of  the  Pharaonic  kings,' 432 
— great  hall  at  Kamac,  with  plan  and 
section,  433— rock-heim  tombs  at 
Beni-Hassan  (with  engraving),  435 — 
Egyptian  temples  called  Mammeisi, 
437 — faults  and  merits  of  Egyptian 
sculpture,  438  —  perfect!'  of  the 
Parthenon,  489-y<Jreek  architecture 
inferior  to  Gothic  in  grandeur,  t6. — 
Vol.  120.— iVb.  240. 


Roman  architecture,  440 — the  Colos* 
senm  a  typical  example  of  the  Roman 
style,  441 — details  of  the  building, 
442 — plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,. 
445 — the  vault  an  especial  distinction 
of  Roman  architecture,  446 — plan  of 
Basilica  of  Maxentius,  t6.— architec- 
ture of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
449  — absurdity  of  the  spiral  bas- 
relief  round  Trajan's  column,  451 — 
Roman  tombs,  452 — Christian  basi- 
licas, 453 — view  of  the  interior  of 
St  Paul's,  at  Rome,  before  the  fire, 
454  —  for  500  years  the  annals  of 
Western  architecture  a  blank,  456 — 
characteristics  of  Gothic  architecture, 
459— relation  of  ethnology  to  archi- 
tecture, ib. — ^vice  of  modern  architec- 
ture, 460. 

Arian   civilization    in    Central    Asia, 
491. 

Armstrong's  (Sir  W.)  arguments  against 
patent  rights,  85. 

Asia  (Central),  eeography  of,  463— 
fatality  to  English  explorers,  465 — 
great  trigonometrical  survey  of 
India,  467— Russian  travellefs,  469 
— English  explorers,  471— anecdotes 
of  explorations  by  disguised  Euro- 
peans, 473 — MS.  journal  of  a  German 
traveller,  474 — its  alleged  discoveries 
adopted  in  Russian  government  maps, 
ib. — summary  of  its  contents,  475^ 
arguments  against  its  authenticity, 
476 — ^Russian  arguments  in  reply, 
478 — contributions  by  Native  agents 
to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
481 — ^genenu  description  of  Central 
Asia  and  its  inhabitants,  483 — four 
gpreat  river  systems,  484 — physical 
geography  of  Central  Asia,  487 — two 
systems  of  ancient  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion, 489 — the  ancient  Iranians  the 
founders  of  Central  Asian  civiliza- 
tion, 490 — Arian  civilization,  491 — 
stages  of  transformation  in  the  popn- 
il  Q 
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UtioD  of  CcDtral  Asim,  493  —  its 
political  eooditioD,  49S  —  the  fix 
cities  of  Cbioese  Torkestan,  496 — 
British  interests  in  Central  Asia,  497 
— survey  of  recent  erents,  499 — Rus- 
sian desif^is  on  Bokha;^,  500 — the 
Rosso-Indian  question,  502. 
Assaye,  battle  of,  2% 


B. 

Babrlon  in  old  romances  =  Cairo,  300. 

Badham's  (Dr.)  editions  of  parts  of 
Plato,  324 — exponent  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  criticism,  349 — samples  of 
his  emendations,  351— errors,  353 — 
his  reputation  as  the  first  liTing 
scholar  in  England,  354. 

Baker^s  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
165— devotion  of  Mrs.  Baker  to  the 
enterprise,  1 56  —  Baker's  meeting 
with  Speke  and  Grant,  158 — residence 
in  Latooka,  1 62 — reaches  the  Somerset 
river,  163— discovers  the  Albert  Ny- 
amsa,  166 — interview  with  the  king 
of  Unyoro,  169 — his  work  the  most 
picturesque  dcscrij^tion  of  the  centre 
of  Africa,  170 — his  qualities  as  an 
explorer,  ib. 

Baptist  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  247. 

Barrr's  virulence  against  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds, 137  —  contemptuous  contrast 
between  portrait  and  historical  paint- 
ing, 138. 

Basilicas  (Christian),  arghitecture  of, 
453. 

Beauty,  theories  of,  115. 

Beaver  (the),  a  most  skilful  engineer, 
386. 

Bentley*s  'Phalaris,*  vast  information 
contayied  in,  327. 

Bertha,  mother  of  Charlemagne,  her 
statues  distinguished  by  hirge  feet, 
31.    filfe  *  French  Literature.* 

Bessemer's  conversion  of  pig-iron  into 
steel,  87 — history  of  the  invention, 
90— difficulty  of  determining  certain 
stages  of  the  process,  96. 

Blakesley's  *  Herodotus,'  349. 

Blanc's  (Louis)  *Lettres  sur  I'Angle- 
terre.'  536— noble  requital  of  English 
hospitality,  ib, 

Brialmont's  'Campiugns  of  Welling- 
ton,' 1. 

C. 

Caddis-worms,  experiments  with,  382— 
mode  of  constructing  their  houses, 

ih. 


Ccsarism  favoured  by  manhood  so&ige, 

548. 

Cambridge,  distinguished  Greek  ac^ 
lara  of  Trinity  College,  349.  . 

Caryatides,  origin  of,  436. 

Chancel,  origin  of  the  term^  453. 

Chariemagne,  the  gigantic  part  b«  pbyi 
in  history,  318 — his  stem  look,  A^— 
creator  and  founder  of  a  new  order 
of  civilization,  319 — represented  the 
spirit  of  order  against  the  •»»ftgnnirti 
of  civilisation,  t&.^agle>Iike  rmpiditr 
of  his  campaigns,  320 — myths  8ul]stt> 
tuting  him  for  Odin  {Woden),  ^,,mU 
—his  pursuit  of  leamine  with  Alc^ 
wyn,  321— description  of  his  person 
and  manners,  322  —  romances  aboac 
Charlemagne  anathematized  by  Pope 
Calixtus  11.,  323. 

Chesne^'s  (Capt,^  history  of  the  late 
Virginia  and  Maryland  campaifss, 
511.  ^^ 

Christianity,  attacks  on,  389 — Straoss's 
*  Life  of  Jesus,'    389 — character  of 
his  thoughts,   390 — his  three   great 
principles,  392— dates  of  the  Qospels^ 
395— purpose  of  St.  John's  Goq>el, 
397— analysis  of  it,   398  —  0Qntro> 
versies   on    the    succession    of   the 
Gospels,  400  — Strauss's   iheorj   of 
myths,  401— reduction  to  a  myth  of 
the  career  of  Bona|>arte,  403— of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 403— examination  of  the  theovy 
of  the  mythical  origin  of  the  Go^>els, 
404— alleged  feud  between  the  Pe- 
trine  and   Pauline  elements   in   the 
early   Church,  407  —  guess-work  of 
the  critical  school,  409 — the  Gospels 
not  a  product  of  the  circnmstan^s 
and  ideas  of  their  age,  410 — ^popular 
error  as  to  the  Pharisees,  412 — sap- 
posed  influence  of  their  doctrines  on 
the  human  development  of  our  Lord« 
ib,  —  relations  of  the  Baptist  with 
Jesus,    413  —  recent    investigations 
give  stronger  assurance  of  the  origin- 
ality  of  Christ's    teaching,    415  — 
character  of  the  system  proclaimed 
by  Him,  416— Guisot's  interpretation 
of    the    two    principles    on    which 
Christ's  kingdom  is  founded,  418 — 
Catholicity  of  that  kingdom,   ib, — 
Christ's  abolition  of  privilege  in  the 
relations  of  God  and  man,  and  dis- 
tinction between  man's  reliffious  and 
civil  life,  420— the  title  of  the  Son 
of   Man,  t6.  —  the   Gospel's    double 
character  of  austerity  and  love,  421 
— ideal  of  Christ's  kingdom,  422— 
the  person  of  Christ  the  miracle  of 
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liistory,  423 — the  controversy  not  all 

mattt^r  of  regret,  424. 
Circumspect^  agatU,  statute  of,  183. 
Clericale    privUegium,    or   benelit   of 

Clergy.  184. 
Coal,    exhaustion  of,    104  —  probable 

duration  of  coal-fields,  105. 
Cobet  (G.C.)i  Dr.Badham's  eulogy  on, 

333  —  particulars  of  his  life,  347 — 

at    the  head  of  Continental  Greek 

criticism,  348 — list  of  his  works,  t6. 
Coiffure  of  African  savages,  159. 
Comparative  grammar,  a  true  science, 

331. 
Conservative     party,     true     political 

character  and  genius  of,  553. 
Cort  (Henry),  inventor  of  puddling  iron, 

80. 
Cotton  supply  from  India,  increase  of, 
202. 


Dissenting  bodies,  four  great,  195. 
Diving-bell  and  the  water-spider's  nest, 

analogy  between,  380. 
Dobree's  (P.  P.)  'Adversaria;  329. 
Dragonnades  inflicted  on  Hugonots,  39. 
Dutch  school  of  classical  criticism,  348. 


Eden's  (Hon.  Emily)  *  Up  the  Country,' 

198. 
£lmsley*s  labours  in  Greek  criticism, 

329. 
Emigration  from  England,  amount  of 

annual,  209. 
England  of  to-day  contrasted  with  the 

Lo^lish  of  some  centuries  ago,  71. 
Esquiros's   (M.)   '  English    at   Home,' 

537. 
Esterlings,  German  merchants  in  Eng- 
land, 69. 
Evil  May  Day,  riot  on,  70. 
Excommunication    of    Hendricks    by 

Bishop  Wilson,  181. 
Eyre  (Mr.)  his  measures  in  Jamaica, 

241. 

F. 

Fergusson's  *  History  of  Architecture,' 
425— the  most  comprehensive  work 
that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject,  I 
429. 

Fishes  as  architects,  379. 

For^s  pour  la  Foi,  sufferings  of,  40. 

Foreign  artificers    in    England  under  i 
Henry  Vlll.,  70.  | 

France  and  England,  essentially  rival  | 


powers,  538 — primary  result  of  their 
alliance,  preparation  for  war  by  the 
rest  of  Europe,  539— European  wars 
traced  to  that  alliance,  540. 
French  literature  (ancient),  an  immense 
body  of  epic  poetry,  283 — Chanson 
de  Roland,  284 — subjects  of  Chansons 
de  Geste,  285-~defeat  of  Charle- 
magne's rear-guard  at  Roncesvaux  a 
subject  of  song  for  three  centuries, 
287 — rules  for  understanding  ancient 
French,  288— poems  descriptive  of 
the  wars  of  Charlemagne  with  his 
vassals,  300 — poem  on  Ciharlemagne's 
war  with  Beuve,  Duke  of  Aigremont, 
301 — embassy  to  demand  homage  of 
him,  303 — the  four  sons  of  Aymon 
the  Duke's  brother,  306— Karl's  wars 
with  them,  307— heroic  qualities  of 
Renaud  the  eldest,  309— supernatural 
powers  of  his  horse  Baiart,  ib.  (^8ee 
Roland)— story  of  Bertha  *  aux  grans 
pies,' mother  of  Charlemagne,  310— 
substitution  of  a  Servian  woman  for 
Bertha  on  the  night  of  her  marriage 
with  Pepin,  312— detection  of  the 
impostor  by  Queen  Blanchefleur,  315 
—other  romances  of  the  Carlovingian 
cycle,  316. 


G. 

Galleys  and  galley  slaves  under  Louis 
XIV.,  description  of  the  galleys,  46 
— punishments  of  the  cowhide  and 
bastinado,  48— nature  of  *  the  labour 
of  a  galley  slave,'  49 — horrible  scenes 
on  board  a  galley,  ib. — striking  ac- 
count of  a  galley  in  a  storm,  61 — de- 
scription of  a  battle  between  an 
English  frigate  and  French  galle^s^ 
52— gallant  conduct  of  the  English 
captain,  53  —  a  journey  of  galley 
slaves  described,  57. 

Gainsborough's  injustice  to  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  133. 

Gardiner's  travels  from  Herat  to  Kaf- 
feristan,  473. 

Gar  rick's  histrionic  excellence,  125. 

Gladstone's  (Mr.)  faults  of  manner  and 
tactics  reduced  his  majority  of 
seventy-five  to  a  minority  of  eleven, 
261 — his  arguments  framed  to  please 
not  the  moderate  but  the  extreme 
wing  of  his  party,  2(>4— his  sin- 
cerity and  self-deception,  206 — ^his 
Reform  measure  *  made  to  pass,'  268. 

Gleig's  '  Life  of  Wellington '  contains 
more  personal  details  than  are  given 
by  any  other  writer,  2. 
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Gondokoro,  a  depdt  for  the  slave  trade, 
157. 

GordoD,  how  fkr  implicated  in  the 
Jamaica  rebelHoo,  245. 

Gothic  architecture,  characteristics  of, 
459. 

Grand  Monarque  (the),  his  crueltj  to 
the  Hugonote,  39. 

Greek  criticism,  three  stages  of  know- 
ledge of  aocient  authors,  325 — the 
Scsligers,  326 — history  of  classical 
literatare  in  England,  327 — Bentley 
the  prince  of  Eoglish  critics,  t6. — 

;  Ponon  created  a  new  epoch  in  Greek 
scholarship,  328  —  Elmsl^  and 
Dobree,  329 — study  of  Sanscrit,  830 — 
comparative  grammar,  331 — infinite 
variety  of  Greek,  334— relation  be- 
tween antiquarian  and  critical  studies. 
336 — corrupt  texts,  338 — methods  of 
criticism,  341 — illustrations  of  errors 
in  manuscripts,  343— blunders  of 
copyists,  344— Dutch  school  of  Greek 
criticism,  348 — Dr.  Badham  its  ex- 
pK)nent,  349. 

Guizot's  meditations  on  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  420. 

H. 

Hamley's  (Col.)  •  Operations  of  War,' 
512 — his  career,  ib, — novels  and  con- 
tributions to  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
•5. — analvsis  of  his  work  on  the  *  Ope- 
rations or  War,'  514.    See  Warfare. 

Heeren  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  538. 

Hippopotamus  soup  superior  to  turtle, 
157. 

History  (ancient),  revolution  in  the 
study  of,  331. 

Hogarth's  envy  and  vanity,  107. 

HomoBopathy,  its  inductions  illustrated, 
409. 

Hugonots  at  the  galleys,  39  —  their 
sufferings  as  Formats,  40— memoirs 
of  Jean  Marteilhe,  41 — summary  of 
his  narrative,  43— the  Duke  de   la 

.  Force  sent  to  convert  the  Hugonots 
with  four  Jesuit  priests  and  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  43  {See  Marteilhe) 
— •  Hugonot  dogs,'  61 — intercession 
of  Queen  Anne  in  their  favour,  60. 

I. 

India,  whether  a  source  of  weakness  to 
England,  199  —  facts  demonstrating 
its  importance  to  England,  200 — 
errors  irom  confounding  a  conquered 
country  with  a  colonial  dependency. 


ib,'—commeTce   with    India,    grrmtxr 
than  with  any  other  natioii^  201— 
table  of  the  increase  of  British  tndt 
with,  202 — Indian   contrib«itioBS  %:■ 
the  wealth  of  England.    203 — tahk 
of  payments  to  England  bw,  S04— 
steam    communication    with,     tB.— 
equivalent  at^vantages   to,    207 — 'm- 
creasbg  wealth  of  India  d«?pesdiaf 
on  English  rule,  ib. — 70,000  Vrfigtiii 
troops  required  for  its  security,  »* 
— 5000  recruits  a  year  the  only  ^r»m 
upon  England's  resources*  ib. — ftiae 
analogy  between   onr  coloaies  sod 
Indian  possessions,  21 1 — illustration 
of  the  difference  between  India  an^ 
our  colonies,  212 — Indian  legisiatiie 
council  not  a   representative   body, 
213 — particulars  of  Indian  reTenac 
215— fbtnre  resources  of  India,  Hi 
— whether  public  works  sb^oid  be 
carried   on    by  Government   or  by 
private  enterprise  in,  218 — introdis> 
tion  of  Christianity  into,  220. 

Iranians  (Eastern),    the    founders   ^ 
Central  Asian  civilization,  490. 

Iron  trade,  growth  of  the,  72 — rariety 
in  the  applicability  of  iron,  73— dif> 
ference  or  wrought  iron,  steel,  aud 
cast  iron,  t6. — smelting  iron-<He  ia 
Central  Africa,  74— smdting  proeesi 
in  Borneo,  75— bronse  and  iron  of 
ancient    Egypt,   76  —  Roman   iron- 
works in  Britain,  77 — substitution  of 
pit-coal  for  charcoal  in  smeltipg,  7> 
— pig  or  cast  iron,  ib. — puddling  ex- 
plained,  80— storjr  of  Henry  Cort, 
inventor  of  puddling,  80 — invention 
of  hot-blast,  81 — carboniferous  iroo- 
stone  or  wild  coals,  81 — black-buid 
iron-stone,  ib, — saving  effected  by 
hot-blast,  t^.— Bessemer's  iiiventioa, 
87 — Indian    "Wootz,    88  —  inquiry 
into  the  brittleness  of  iron,  i OS- 
production  of  iron  in  relation  to  the 
exhaustion  of  coal,  104.    See  Steel, 
and  Bessemer. 

J. 

Jamaica,  negro  population  to  Europesa 
as  thirty  to  one,  221— the  mulatto 
class,  223  —  examination  of  Mr. 
Underbill's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  224 — inflammatory  appeals  to 
the  negroes,  226— history  of  the  oat- 
break,  227— atrocities  oY  the  insor- 
gents,  229  —  vigorous  proceedings 
against  the  rebels,  230  — case  of 
Gordon,  231— Roys!  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  232 — Report  of  the  Cwa- 
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missioners,  233~  effects  of  the  anti- 
pathy of  races,  234 — parallel  with 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  2d5~the 
negro  character,  236  —  justification 
of  severe  measures  of  repression,  238 
—  former  risings  of  the  negroes, 
238  —  Mr.  Eyre  not  completely 
cleared,  240 — levity  of  officers  with 
respect  to  their  dealings  with  the 
negro,  ih. — two  lines  of  defence  of 
Mr.  Eyre,  i&.— his  differences  with 
General  O'Connor,  242 — pernicious 
influence  of  Baptist  missionaries,  247 
— grievances  alleged  by  Mr.  Underbill, 
«&.  —  considerations  on  the  alleged 
poverty  of  the  population,  248  — 
striking  admission  of  the  Jamaica 
Baptist  Union,  250 — answer  to  Mr. 
Underbill's  charcre  on  taxation,  252 
— immiprfttion  of  coolies,  253— dis- 

•  creet  suicide  of  the  colonial  assembly, 
254 — qualifications  for  voters,  ib. — 
inadequate  administration  of  justice, 
254  —  viciousness  of  the  lalMuriog 
class,  255— measures  necessary  for 
improved  government,  256 — ^gloomy 
future  of  Jamaica,  258. 

Jesuit  logic  of  persecution,  59. 

Jongleurs  distinguisbed  from  Trouba- 
dours and  Trouv^res,  323. 


Keble's  (Rev.  J.)  'Life  of  Bishop 
Wilson,'  171 — suggestion  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Keble,  198. 

Kennedy's  (Miss)  portrait  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  its  'taioumful  expression 
accounted  for,  140. 

Kingfisher's  nest,  365. 

Kirghiz,  present  condition  of  the,  494. 

L. 

Ladies*  square  waists,  116. 
Langue  d'oc,  sweet  songs  of,  322. 
Lawrence's  (Sir  John)  policy  in  India, 

503. 
Lima  ^bivalve),  habitation  of  the,  385. 
Louis  XlY.,  architectural  taste  of,  459. 

M. 

McDougall's  (Col.)  military  works, 
511. 

Man  (Isle  of),  history  of,  174— expla- 
nation of  its  coat  of  arms,  175 — 
Kiuffs  of  Man,  t6.  —  the  thirteen 
Stamey  Kings,  t6.— falls  to  the  Duke 
of  Atholl,  ib, — ^purchased  by  the 
Crown  for  416,114Z.,  16.— its  consti- 
tution, *.— the  Keys  of  Man,  »6. — 


breast-laws"  (ecclesiastical)  of,  180 
irly  feudal  service,  189— ruins  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  192— 
Bishop's  Court,  193— Kirk  Michael 
Church,  ib, 

Manx  Society,  176. 

Maroops  of  Jamaica,  239. 

Marteilhe  (M(fmoires  of  the  Hngonot), 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Marty ro- 
logy,  42 — his  attempt  to  get  beyond 
the  frontier,  43 — sufferings  in  a  dun- 
geon at  Toumay,  44^^ondemned  to 
me  galleys  for  life  for  professing 
the  Reformed  Religion,  46 — escape 
from  death  in  an  action  with  an 
English  frigate,  55— sufferings  in 
the  prison  of  La  Toumelle,  56— 
liberated,  61 — ^triumphant  reception 
of  the  martyrs  at  Geneva,  t6.— ac- 
companies a  mission  to  Queen  Anne 
from  the  Walloon  Church,  62— 5«tf 
Hugonots. 

Melicerta  rinffens,  an  animalcule 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  house-building 
creatures,  383. 

Metallurpy,  practice  and  science  of,  64 
— Agricola  '  De  Re  Metallica,*  66. 
I  Milaners  and  millinery,  69. 

Mill  (Mr.l  transformation  o(  on  his 
return  for  Westminster,  555. 

Miners  (German)  encouraged  to  settle 
in  England  before  Elizabeth,  66— 
mining  terms  of  German  origin,  iK 
— numerous  bodies  of  foreign  miners 
invited  by  Elizabeth,  67. 

Mole  (the),  its  habits,  357— the  fiercest 
and  most  active  mammal  in  Britain, 
t&.— its  encampment  described,  358. 

MuUer  (Max),  Professor,  333. 

Munro's  'Lucretius,'  349. 

N. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  interpretations  of 
the  names,  402— etymology  of  Napo- 
leon, ib.,  note, 

Neilson,  inventor  of  hot-blast,  82. 

Nile,  its  two  sources  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Lakes,  1 66— discovery  of  its 
source  not  complete,  167 — ^its  sources 
according  to  ancient  maps,  168. 

Northcote's  admiration  of  Reynolds, 
anecdote  of,  127— his  cynical  wit, 
132 — early  career,  141 — not  of  a 
high  class  of  painters,  143. 

O. 

O'Connor's  (Maj.-Gen.)  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Eyre,  242. 
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Ocypode,  swift-footed  crab  of  Ceylon, 

369. 
Oxford,  eminent  clanical    critics  of, 

d32. 
Ouvry's  (Miss)  two  tales  of  Hugonot 

martyrs,  43. 


Parties  (Parliamentary),  their  fixed 
nudens  and  floating  tail,  262. 

Patent  rights,  opinions  on  the  expedi« 
ency  o^  84— arguments  against  in- 
discriminate granting  of,  87. 

Penance,  a  punishment  prescribed  by 
canons  and  statute,  188. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Com- 
pany, fleet  of,  205. 

Percy ^s  (Dr.)  'Metallurgy,'  64— me- 
chanical accuracy  of  Sie  woodcuts, 
65  —  the  first  satisfactory  British 
treatise  on  metallurgy,  66. 

Petrel  (Stormy),  an  accomplished 
miner,  867. 

Pholas,  iti  excatations  in  hard  rocks, 
870. 

Pichiago,  its  flexible  eoat  of  mail,  362. 

Pin-making  (English),  ▲.d.  UOO,  68. 

Poisoned  arrows  of , the  Barn  of  Gon- 
dokoro,  157. 

Pope  (Alex.)  and  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
anecdote  of,  127. 

Person's  Greek  scholarship,  328. 

Portrait,  its  place  in  art,  138. 

Prairie  dog,  its  habits,  361. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  d«fended,  560. 

Puffin  or  sea-parrot,  867. 

Purgation  (canonical)  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Puller's  case,  188 — one  of  the 
last  remnants  of  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion, 184. 

B. 

Bailways,  necessity  for  steel  rails,  98 — 
experiments  proving  their  superiority, 
101 — their  aidoption  by  the  London 
and  North- Western  Company,  t5. 

Rat  (pouched)  of  Canada,  361. 

Reform  (Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill),  arranged 
to  give  the  working  men  the  power 
to  demand  the  rest  when  they  chose, 
268  —  the  measure  pregnant  with 
revolution,  270 — a  Reform  act  must 
not  involve  the  deposition  of  the 
midHle  and  upper  classes  or  of  the 
landed  interest,  271 — the  settlement 
of  the  question  depends  on  the 
working  men's  accepting  participa- 
tion in  the  constitution  without  pre- 
dominance,   273 — a    glance   at    the 


history  of  the  Reform  Act  of  ISSS, 
275 — ^lateral  and  vertical  extenn^o  of 
the  franchise,  277 — guarantees  nvoes- 
sary  to  prevent  the  predominanoe  of 
numbers,  A.— arguments  in  tmwovr 
of  a  Conservative  Reform  Bill,  378 
— no  one  of  the  three  pso-ties  eaa 
command  a  majority  without  the 
help  of  one  of  the  other  two,  980 — 
the  question  will  determine  the 
future  character  of  the  ConstitotioOy 
282.     See  Gladstone. 

Reform  (fresh  ParliamentarjX  545 — 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  546 — balaaoe  of 
power  eflfWcted  by  the  Chandos  cbuiBe, 
t6.  —  faggot  votes,  547 — repreeeate* 
tion  of  land  an  essential  elenent  is 
the  representation  of  England,  549 — 
county  frimohise  of  14/.,  instead  of 
lol.,  unfavourable  to  the  increase  of 
voters  in  rural  villages,  548  — tht 
question  i^  between  the  mixed  con- 
stitution of  England  and  the  rode 
democrac;^  of  manhood  suffhige,  549 
— concessions  made  by  Conservatives 
accepted,  but  their  connterposses 
rejected,  551 — Eoglish  freedom  die- 
tinguished  fh>m  a  kveliing  de- 
mocracv.  559. 

Rembrandt's  colours,  anecdote  respect- 
ing, 129. 

Renuie's  *  Insect  Arehitecture,'  355. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua),  Leslie  and 
•Taylor's  Life  of,  lu5  —  friendship 
with  Johnson,  106 — low  and  licen- 
tious tastes  of  the  artists  of  his  daj« 
1 10 — rapidity,  freedom,  and  boldness 
of  his  portrait  painting,  1 1 1— drapery- 
men  in  his  employ,  ib,  —  his  time 
'worth  five  guineas  an  hour,*  112 — 
contributions  to  Johnson's  *  Idler/ 
113 — his  theory  of  beauty,  114— his 
chariot  decorated  with  allegorical 
figures,  116 — as  fond  of  Lnudon  as 
Dr.  Johnson,  118—*  the  human  &ce 
his  landscape,*  ib, — his  dinner-givinc 
described,  ib,  —  flimsy  evidence  m 
domestic  parsimony,  1 20— aspersions 
by  Allan  Cunningham,  A, — his  be- 
nefactions, 120  —  anecdote  of  his 
benevolence  to  a  convict  and  others, 
121  —  amount  of  his  fortune,  tb, 
—  originates  an  annual  exhibidony 
124  —  portrait  of  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  t6. — paraUd 
between  Garrick  and  Reyuc^ds,  127 
—description  of  the  portrait  of  Gar- 
rick, 126— Pope  (the  poet)  and  fiey- 
Dolfb,  127  — first  Prebident  of  the 
Academy,  128 — never  mixed  in  poli- 
tics, 129— ^is  biennial  disuouissi,  -A. 
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—their  style,  ISO  — luigooiid  criti- 
ciBms  on  the '  Discoaraes,'  ib. — ADSwers 
to  A.  Caoniogham's  charges  against 
Sir  Joshua,  131— Revnolds'sbehaviour 
towards  established  (Htinters,  182  — 
Gainsborough's  injustice  to  him,  133 
— Beynolds^  kindness  and  liberality  to 
artists,  139 — portrait  of  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, 140  —  Uie  Ugolino  his  best 
historical  picture,  143 — principle  in 
depicdng  strong  emotions,  ib, — his 
historicid  pictures,  144 — the  Dido, 
t6.— admirable  allegorical  figures,  t&. 
— the  Infitnt  Hercules  a  masterpiece, 
145 — his  historical  pictures  seldom 
satisfactory,  ib,  —  degree  of  D.C.L. 
conferred  on  him  by  Oxford,  t6. — 
chosen  mayor  of  Plj^ropton,  146  — 
competition  with  Gainsborough  and 
Romney,  ib.  —  Mrs.  SiddoDs's  the 
finest  portrait  ever  painted,  148  — 
anecdote  of  her  and  Sir  Joshua^  149 
—  compelled  by  impaired  sight  to 
abandon  his  profession,  149 — his  final 
Discourse,  151 — death  and  public 
fhnenU,  153  —  personal  appearance, 
ib,  —  bequest  to  Burke,  ib.  —  his 
character  nearly  faultless,  154. 

Eoland,  Chanson  de,  discovered  by 
M.  Bourdillon,  284 — account  of  the 
poem,  288— Ganelon  the  traitor  sent 
ambassador  from  Charlemagne  to  the 
Sultan  of  Sarajgossa,  291 — art  of  the 
poet  in  relating  the  interview  of 
Ganelon  with  the  Sultan,  292  — 
Roland's  refusal  to  sound  his  mar- 
vellous horn,  295 — his  defeat,  297 — 
the  sound  of  his  horn  reaches  Charle- 
magne at  thirty  leagues'  distance, 
298 — ^Roland's  address  to  his  sword 
Durendal,  and  his  death,  299. 

Romney  the  painter,  morbid  sensitive- 
ness of,  132. 

S. 

Sand-martin*8  (the)  mode  of  burrowing, 
364. 

Sanscrit,  study  of,  330. 

Scaligers*  (the)  services  to  Greek  lite- 
rature, 326. 

Smith's  (Dr.  W.)  dictionaries  collect 
the  results  of  present  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  332. 

Sodor  and  Man,  full  title  of  the  bishop- 
ric of,  190 — antiquity  and  early  his- 
tory of  the  see,  ib. — meaning  of  Sodor 
or  Sudreyjar,  191 — ruins  of  the  ca- 
thedral, 191.    See  Man. 

Somerset  River  (Speke's  Nile),  163. 

Sophia  (St.)  at  Constantinople,  archi- 
tecture of,  449. 


Spiders,  habits  of,  380. 

Spider's  (trap- door)  nest,  372. 

Steel,  varieties  of,  87 — modem  methods 
of  producing,  88 — Huntsman's  inven- 
tion of  cast  steel,  90 — value  of  Besse- 
mer steel,  96. 

Steelyard  Merchants,  Company  of,  70. 

Sterling,  origin  of  the  word,  69. 

Suphis,  builder  of  the  first  Pyramid, 
429,  430. 

Sussex,  once  the  great  seat  of  the  iron 
manufiicture,  105. 

Sword-blades,  wonderAil  temper  of 
Eastern,  88. 

T. 

Tailor-bird,  its  marvellous  architectural 

skill,  377. 
Tendy's   (Capt)    military    surveying, 

511. 
Teredo  navalis,  ravages  of,  370. 
Tocqueville    (de),     accuracy     of    his 

opinions  on  India,  198. 
Tourrelle  (La),  prison  of,  described, 

56  —  the   convict  could  neither  lie 

down,  sit,  nor  stand  upright,  57. 
Trade  of  Britain  (foreign)  originally 

in  the  hands  of  Grerman  merchants, 

69. 
Troubadours  for  the  langue  d'oo,  trou- 

v^s  for  the  langue  d'oil,  323. 

U. 

Underbill's  (Mr.)  letter  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  its  exaggerations  and  illo- 
gical conclusions,  224. 

Unyoro,  description  of  the  king  of,  170. 


Vamb^r^'s  explorations  of  Central  Asia, 

472 — impenetrability  of  his  disguise, 

ib. 
Venison  feasts,  anecdote  of  talking  at, 

118. 
Vibration,  its  effect  on  iron,  102. 
Voting  in  Jamaica,  qualifications  for, 

254. 
*  Walking-sticks '  of  water  insects,  381. 

W. 

Warfare  (operations  of  modem),  503—- 
*an  army  of  lions  commanded  by 
asses,'  505 — unprepared  condition  of 
England  for  the  Crimean  war,  507 
—rise  of  English  military  literature, 
508— impulse  given  to  military  edu- 
cation by  the  Crimean  war,  610 — 
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oharaoter  of  the  military  works  of  Jo- 
mini,  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  51 3 — necessity  of  a  hase 
of  operations,  515  —  French  official 
account  of  the  campaign  of  1856  in 
Itidy,  516— Prussian  blunder  in  the 
late  campaign  in  Germany,  519— esta- 
blishment of  magasines  by  Napoleon 
and  Wellington.  520— selection  of  a 
theatre  of  war,  523 — flank  movement 
illustrated  by  the  Jena  campai^ 
585— importance  of  an  effective  in- 
telligence department,  5S7— review 
of  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Italy,  528 
— Archduke  Charles's  campaign  of 
1796  in  Germanj,  529  — sketch  of 
the   campaign  of  Waterloo,  530  — 

'  three  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
armies  operating,  533 — strategy  and 
tactics,  535.    See  Hamley. 

Wasp's  nest  in  course  of  manufacture, 
373. 

Weaver-birds,  376. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  three  periods  of 
his  life,  S— discrepancies  as  to  the 
date  of  his  birth,  3— contemplative 
solitude  of  his  Eton  life,  •&.— early 
commissions,  4 — ^return  to  the  Irish 

.  Parliament  for  Trim,  t6.— Mr.  Gleig's 
assertion  that,  as  a  young  officer,  he 
was  shy  and  awkward,  5— devotion 
to  the  service  of  the  ladies,  t6. — 
change  of  name  from  Wesley  to 
Wellesley,  ib, — fondness  of  music,  6 
— opinion  on  debt,  t6.— acquisition  of 
French,  7 — habit  of  study  by  himself 
fbr  some  hours  daily,  »&.— commence- 
ment of  active  service,  8— lands  at 
Calcutta,  9 — power  of  rapid  and  cor- 
rect  calculation,  i6.  —  condition    of 

;  British  India  on  his  arrival,  10 — 
fldlnre  of  a  night  attack  before  Se- 


ringapatam,  17  —  generosity  to  the 
son  of  Dhoondiah  Wangh,  18 — dis- 
heartened with  his  protesioa  at 
battle  of  Aasaye,  SS— cooatntcdoD  of 
pontoons  and  basket-boats,  25 — es- 
teem tor  Sir  John  Haloolnt,  30  — 
return  to  England  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  ib, — appointed  chief  se- 
cretary lor  Irelandi,  31 — marries,  S3 
— defeats  Danes  near  Keoge,  34  — 
opinion  on  French  mancsaTrin^,  35 
—sails  ibr  the  Peninsula,  36 — his  part 
in  the  convention  of  Cintra,  ib, — 
obtains  the  command  of  the  Pcnis- 
snlar  army,  38. 

Whiffs,  their  exdusiveness,  556 — soeial 
inSmaey  with  the  repnUic  of  letters, 
•5. 

Wilson,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Bfan,  hit 
earl^  life,  173  —  his  ecclesiastical 
punishment  of  Halsall,  178 — excom- 
munication and  penance  his  weapons 
for  the  reformation  of  offeoders,  181 

—  excommunication  of  Mary  Hen- 
dricks, ib,  —  his  justification  £rom 
Scripture  of  canonical  purgation,  184 

—  imurisoned,  186 — effect  of  his 
church  policy,  189— devotes  a  tenth 
of  his  income  to  the  poor,  190— -his 
epitaph,  193 — patriarchal  life,  194 — 
High  Churchmanship,  195 — church- 
buUdin^,  196— rejection  of  offers  of 
translation,  t&.— grandeur  and  beauty 
of  his  character,  197. 

Wilson,  the  landscape  painter's,  retort 

to  Sir  Joshua  Rernolds,  135. 
Women  in  AfHca,  low  status  of,  161. 
Wood's  (J.  G.)  *  Homes  without  Hands,* 

a  description  of  the  habitations  of 

animals,  355. 
Woodpecker's  habits,  367. 
Woou  (Indian),  sword-blades  of,  88. 


END  OF  THE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  VOLUME. 


ranmD  bt  wnxux  clowsb  avd  son.  s&uipoao  strekt. 
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*  This  dlcUonarr  it  pre-eminently  practical  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Omitting  nothing  that 
is  Ulcely  to  be  wanted  in  the  course  of  ordlnuy 
•tody,  it  Is  yet  of  such  moderate  dimensions  as  to 
be  conveaient  for  general  use.  It  is  based  upon 
the  best  and  latest  aathorlti^  and,  having  been 
compiled  byi  editozs  of  the  two  naUons,  is  not 
marred  by  that  inequality  of  execution  which  to 
almost  intviti^le  in  sudi  a  work  from  a  single 
band.  W^e  have  found  in  it  meanings  absent  from 
larger  dictionaries.  This  applies  particularly  to 
technical  meanings,  which  not  unfVequently  occur, 
and  are  here  amply  supplied.  The  arrangement 
of  the  materialg  is  also  well  suited  fur  practical 
use.  being  simple  and  consistent  throughout.  Idio- 


matic and  proverbial  sayings  an  : 
great  aptiwss  and  oorrectness.  The  KngtMi-Gq^ 
man  part  is  remartcably  good.  To  prevent  tks 
possibility  of  inch  absurd  blandnB  as  arc  cAbr 
perpetrated  by  English  students  in  writing  6flr> 
man.  the  various  aensn  of  the  Fkigllah  verd  an 
given,  with  the  appropriate  rendering  of  tm^ 
whereas  mc«t  dictionaries  merdy  gtv«  all  tbe  Ger- 
man meanings  in  socoesBloii.  witbovt  nntil^im 
the  particular  cases  to  wbldi  they  acveraUj  app^. 
Nu  one  can  have  the  laast  diffioolty  tai  aeleedBg 
from  this  dicticmarv  the  proper  German  eqidra- 
lent  for  any  Englitfi  won  in  i 

AXBSKMOM, 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemostor  Row. 

EKTTIRJaTiY  TSTEW  EDITION  OF  MB.  B£ADE*8  TOIEXB. 

Just  published,  price  I85.  cloth,  in  Three  Volumes,  fcap.  8vo.,  each  of  which  niay 
be  had  separately,  pdce  6s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  EDMUND  EEADE; 
with  final  Revisions  and  Additions. 

Vol.  I.   'Italy,*  *  Youth  as  it  pasted,'  'The  Vistoo  of  tin  Ancient  Kings,'  sad 
*  Lyrical  Poems,*  price  65. 

Vol.  II.  *  Man  in  Paradise,'  *  Cain  the  Wanderer,'  'The  Deluge/  and  '  RevdatioDs of 
lafe^'  price  6$. 

Vol.  111.  '  Catiline,'  <  The  Epitode,' '  The  Laureate  Wreath,'  and  Poems,  price  6t. 
'We  are  convinced  that  such  poems  the  world  will  not  permit  to  die;  and  we  are  |^  to  tee  tUs  and 
the  Author's  other  prodoctlaos  submitted  to  the  public  in  their  noott  matured  and  elabocited  tcnL.*— 

LOKSOX  RXVIBW. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  PatemoBler  Row. 
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ENTIBELY  NEW  EBITION  a866]  OF  MAUNBER'S 
TREASTJKY  OF  BIOGRAFHT. 


Just  published,  in  One  Yolume,  fcp.  8to.,  of  1160  pages,  with  a  new  Frontispiece  designed  bj 
J.  E.  Doyle,  comprising  40  distinct  full-length  Portrait  Figures  chronologically  placed  in 
contemporary  double  groups,  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth,  or  145.  neatly  bound  in  calf, 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TEEASURY : 

%  gktioirarji  of  Slniijoersal  Sbgrap^. 
By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER. 

Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  greAt  port  rewritten, 
with  about  One  Thousand  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by 

W.  L.  E.  GATES,  Author  of  *  The  Pocket  Date-Book.' 


So  numerous  and  important  are  the  alter- 
ations made  in  this  thirteenth  edition,  that 
it    is   virtually   a   new  work.      The  space 
gained  by  the  entire  omission  of  many  ob- 
scure and  comparatively  unimportant  names, 
is  more  usefully  occupied,  partly  by  rewritten 
and  fuller  notices  of  names  more  generally 
interesting,   and    partly    by    entirely    new 
memoirs.      Among    those    rewritten — about 
900  in  number — will  be  found  the  names  of 
many   English  and   foreign   sovereigns,  and 
some  of  the  highest  names  of  all  ages  in 
literature,    philosophy,     theology,     politics, 
science,     and    art ;    tor    instance :  Uomer, 
Hebodotus.  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles, 
imd    Sophocles;    Dantk,      Petrarch, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton;  Giotto,  Leo- 
UARDO    DA    Vinci,   Michael    Anoelo, 
and  Raphael  ;  Mohamm^,  St.  Dunstan, 
St.  Bernard,  Wickliffe,  Savonarola, 
Calvin,  and  Bernard  Paussy;  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Kepler;  Montaigne,  Leib- 
MiTZ,  FiCHTE,  and  Coleridge  ;  Saladin, 
Bayard,  Marlborough,  and  Washing- 
ton.   Amongst  the  new  notices,  more  tlian 
a  thousand  in  number,  will  be  found  not  a 
few  names  of  historic  importance  which  are 
not  given  in  some  books  of  higher  preten- 
sion ;  and  memoirs,  as  fiill  as  space  allowed, 
of  the  many  distinguished  men  whose  deaths 
have  been  recorded  since  the  preparation  of 
the  kst  preceding  edition.     Of  these  may  be 
specified— -Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
President  LINCOLN,  Lord  Palmebston,  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Lord   Lyndhdrst,    Lord   Canning,  Lord 
Clyde,  Lord  Seaton,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 


Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Richd.  Cobden,  Archbishop 
Whately,  Dr.  Whewell,  Fatljcr  Mathew, 
Father  Lacordaire,  Dr.  Robinson,  Isaac 
Taylor,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Horace 
Vernet,  Delacroix,  Delaroche,    Art 

SCHEFFER,       MULREADY,       DyCE,       JoHN 

Leech,  Jiir  John  Fhanklin,  Admiral 
FiTZROY,  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Dr.  Lindley, 
Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Sir  B.  C.  Bbodie, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
W.  S.  I^NDOR,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  A.  A. 
Procter,  Varnhagen  Von  Ense,  Uhland, 
and  Robert  Schumann.  The  ^Idemoirs 
contained  in  the  two  Supplements  of  the 
previous  edition  are  of  course  incorporated  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  general  alphabet. 
The  dates  throughout  have  been  carefully 
verified,  and  many  additional  inserted ;  cross- 
reftfences  are  made,  it  is  hoped,  fairly  com- 
plete; and  great  ])ains  have  been  taken  to 
secure  accuracy  in  foreign  names  (many  of 
which  were  previously  given  in  an  English 
foi-m),  in  the  titles  of  books,  and  in  the  works 
of  artists.  Mention  is  made  in  many  cases 
of  those  works  of  great  painters  which  are  in 
the  National  Gallery,  of  portmits  in  the 
National  Poi'trait  Gallery,  of  statues  and  mo- 
numents, and  occasionally  of  recent  biogra- 
phical memoirs. 

An  entirely  new  feature  of  this  edition, 
adding  greatly,  it  is  believed,  to  its  conve- 
nience for  the  purpose  of  reference,  is  a  clas- 
sified and  chronological  Index  to  the  prin- 
cipal names,  alphabetically  arranged  (with 
bu-th-date  to  each),  as  follows : — 


FbetB, 

Pbilosf^ers, 
Tbeoioglant, 

Statesmen  and  Diploma- 
tists, 


Naval  and  Military  G<»nmAnder8, 

Historians, 

Painters 

Engcraveni, 

Sculpion  and  Architects, 


Musical  Composers, 
Mathematicians  caul  Astronomers, 
Pbyddans  and  Anaiomlste, 
Botanists  and  2iataraliBts, 
Chemists. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GEEEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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LIST  OF  IVEW  WORKS. 


DIARY  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  WINDHAM,  M.P.,  1783-180S. 

Edited  lirlIn.BENBYBARINO.    (to,  with  Two  Vtewi.  lit. 

BEETHOVEN'S   LETTERS,  from  the  Collections  of  L.  Norn 

ud  L.  VON  KOCHEU    TraiuUtcd  by  Udy  WALLACK.    3  voU^wHb  Fortnit,  18«. 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE;  hia  Friends  and  his  Times.     Bt 

JOHN  CAMPBELL,  OOLQCHOUN.  Km).    Crown  »v&,  M. 

THE  REV.  DR.  AfERLE   D'AUBIGNfi'S  HISTORY  of  the 

BEFOBSf  ATION  In  EUBOPG.  lo  tiM  TIME  of  CALVIN.    Vol  IV.  «m.  !««. 

THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.    Bv  Fbakck  C.  Massiss- 

BKBD,  M.A.,  CktiMeUor  of  Uncoln.    Foonh  Editkn.    tap.  Svo,  ?«.  Cd. 

FOUR  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE.  By  Colonel  Harbt  GiticoK, 

CbmmiiiMler  of  an  Independent  Battalion  of  Flutlsan  dkvalrj  in  Uie  Oonfederate  State  Serrta. 
Poit  8m.  Ti.  Cd. 

THE    ENGLISH    AND    THEIR    ORIGIN;   a   Prologue  ta 

Authentic  EogUab  History.    Bj  LUKE  OWEN  TIKE.  MJi^  BorrlaUr-at^Uw.    8vo.  U. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ARISTOTLE,  Illustrated  with  Essays  and 

Notea.    fi^  Sir  A.  GRANT,  Bart,  UJi^  LL.D.    Second  Edition,  reviaed  and  completed.    3  wb. 
8va#B8C 

SANSKRir  GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS,  in  DevanasBn 

and  Roman  Letters  tbrongboat   Bj  MAX  mOlLER,  M.A.,Taylurian  ProTesaor  at  Oxford.   Bojal 

8T0.1ft«. 

MCCULLOCH'S    GEOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY,  carefullv 

re-edit^  by  FREDERICK  MARTIN.    With  numerooa  Coloured  Maps.     Vols.  L  and  IL,  mafiun 
8VO.,  2U.  each. 

BANKING,    CURRENCY,    AND    THE    EXCHANGES;    a 

Practical  Treatise.    By  ARTHUR  0KU3IP,  Bank  Manager,  formerly  of  the  Bank  of  EoglaBcL 
IVwt  8V0.  ec 

HAWAII.      By    Manley    Hopkins,  Hawaian    Consul-General. 

Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  Queen  Emma,  and  other  lUustratkina.    IVist  8toi  Its.  UL 

GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  GARDEN- 
ING.   By  J.  ARTHUR  HUGHES.    With  194  lUustraUoos  on  Wood.    8to.  14«. 

RAIN   AND   RIVERS ;   or,  Hutton  and  Plavfair  against  Lyell 

and  all  Comers.    By  Cukmel  Q.  GREENWOOD.    Second  EdlUon,  with  3  Maps.    8To.Tt.6d. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  ratemoster  Tow. 
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liOCKS' CLASSIFIED   AND  DESOKIBED.     By  Bernhabd 

YON  COTTA.  An  English  EdlUont^  F.H.LAWKENCE;  with  Eof^iab.  Gemun.  and  FVench 
Sjrnonymea.    PostSvo.  lu. 

MANUAL    OP   GEOLOGY.    By  S.  Hauohton,  M.D.,  F.K.S. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  66  Woodcuts^    Fcap.  Svo.  U.  6d, 

THE    LAKE    DWELLINGS    OF    SWITZERLAND    AND 

OTHKR  PARTS  OF  EUROPE.  3y  Dr.  F.  KELLER.  TransUted  by  J.  E.  LEE.  F.8  A.,  Royal 
8V0.,  Plateii  and  WoodcaU  lA'earljf  rtadjf, 

THE    FIRST    MAN    AND    HIS  PLACE    IN    CREATION, 

consider^  on  the  principles  of  Science  and  €k)minon  Sense,  ftom  a  Christian  point  of  Tiew.  By 
GKOlUiK  MOORE,  MJ>.    Fbst  8to.  8m,  6d. 

THE  HARMONIES  OF  NATURE;  OR,  THE  UNITY   OP 

CREATION.    5y  Dr.  GEORGE  HARTWIQ.    With  above  20O  lUustraUons  on  Wood.    8vo.l8». 

THE    VOYAGE   AND  SHIPWHECK   OF    SAINT    PAUL; 

with  DiflserUtlons  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
AndenU.  By  JAMES  SMITH,  of  Joidanhiil.  F.R.S.  Third  EdiUon,  with  lUustrationB.  Crown 
8To.lO«.6(2. 

MESSIAH    THE    PRINCE;    OR,    THE  INSPIRATION  OP 

THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL.    By  J.  W.  B08ANQUET.  F.RA-S.    8va  10«. 

LOIS  WEEDON  LECTURES  ON  THE  ALTAR  AND  THE 

CROSS ;  being  a  NarraUve  of  the  Atonement  fh>m  Genesis  to  Revelation.  By  S.  SMITH.  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Lois  Weedon,  and  Rnral  Dean.  llfearly  readg, 

•  REASON    AND    FAITH ;    with  other  Essays,      By  Henby 

ROGERS.    New  Edition,  revised  and  extended.    Crown  8vo.  $$.  Bd,  | 

THE  WAY  TO  REST :  Results  of  a  Life-Search  after  Religious 

Truth.    By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  VAUGHAN,D.D.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

PEACE    THROUGH   THE    TRUTH;  or.  Essays  on  Subjects 

connected  with  Dr.  Pnsey's  Eirenicon.  First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  T.  HARPER,  8J.,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  College  of  S.  Beuno^  N.  Wales.    Svo.  15«. 

THE  PAPAL  DRAMA;  an  Historical  Essay.    By  Thomas  H. 

GILL.    8V0. 12s. 

PREE    THOUGHTS    ON    MANY    SUBJECTS;  a  Selection 

from  Articles  oontribated  to « I'>aser's  Magazine.'    By  a  MANCHESTER  MAN.    2  vols.  IBs. 

THE  BILLIARD   BOOK.     By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of 

'Billiards,  its  Theory  and  Practice.'    Svo..  with  abont  loO  Diagrams,  2l«. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Illustrated  by  D.  Maclise,R.A. 

Miniature  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Designs  reduced  in  Lithography,  price  lOt.  td. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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HURST  AKB  BLACEETTS  NEW  WOBIH 


MEMOIRS   AND    GOBRESPONDENGE    OF     FIEU 

MARSHAL    VISCOUNT   COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c;   from    liis    Family 
By  the   Right   Hon.   MART    VISCOUNTESS    COMBERMERE    aod    Caj*.   V.  T 
KNOLLYS.     2  vols.  8vo.     With  Portraits.     30s. 
'The  gallant  Stapletim  Cotton,  Visoonnt  Combennere,  wu  one  of  those  men  wbo  beloM  to  t«« 
He  was  a  soldier,  actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years  before  the  lasst  century  came  to  its  trooDled  cSat 
he  was  among  as  but  as  yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden  with  years,  laurels^  axkd 
nisoences.  'I'o  the  last  this  noble  soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  tookdieerfol  part  in 
pleasnras  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  Inheritance  of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  Butiowiiis, 
of  recording  how  the  bearer  of  the  name  won  for  It  all  bis  greatness.    This  has  been  dam  . 
labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Gombermere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  trhhe  military  details  hy  Cqa 
Enollys.    Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional  details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  fall  oi  skccta 
of  persons  of  importance  or  interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combennere.' — AAemanm.^ 

*  A  welcome  and  gracefully  written  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  soldiers 
<tf  her  sons.    It  is  a  most  interesting  work.' — Jicmifig  Pott. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  AND  NATURALIST  IN   CANAM 

Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game,  Game  Birfs,  and  Fish  of  that  Caafi^ 
By  Major  W.  ROSS  KING,'  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  Toi.  aaper  royal  Sto.  Wa 
bttiutiful  coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     205. 

*  In  **  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  In  Canada"  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  comprehensive  record  of^it 
fuis  conoemlng  American  animals  which  the  author  was  able  In  a  three  yearr  residenoe  to  ooUecL  ^ 
have  these  fhcu  In  a  goodly  volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arrai^d  tei 
reference  to  any  defcrtptlon  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  Instantly.  It  is  an  importnt  a- 
tribuUon  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller  will  consult  once  and  asain,  stnoe  it^ 
him  the  information  he  most  needs,  and  finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  tidce  Its  poszbaa 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  of  its  class.  Of  recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  antbor  m  da 
observation  of  nature,  and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  msike  the  information  cpomii 
in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  la  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact,  since  the  worta  of  £js 
Warburton  and  Kinglake,  ao  book  of  travels  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  la  a  i^ 
more  clear,  forcible,  picturesque.' — Sunday  Times. 

PRISON  CHARACTERS  drawn  from  Life.    ByAFBISOI 

MATRON,  Author  of  •  Feniale  Life  in  Prison.'     2  vols.     21s. 
'    '  These  volumes  are  interesting  and  suggestive.' — Athenceum, 

*  A  woman  lodged  among  imprisoned  women,  with  a  kindly  sympathy,  a  quidk  eye,  and  a  nriad  qife 
record  clearlv  its  well-directed  observations,  has  something  to  tell  that  thousands  will  be  ^ad  t»  laa. 
Her  quick-witted  transcripta  of  living  character  are  studies  that  nothing  can  make  obsolete  or  dqprntf 
interest  for  living  x^en.'— Examiner. 

SPORT  AND  SPORTSMEN:  A  Book  of  RecoUectiaK 

By  CHARLES  STRETTON,  Esq.     8vo.    With  Illostretiom.     155. 
'  This  is  an  amusing  book ;  as  interesting  as  genuine  books  of  sporting  adventnrea  seldom  fin  tote. 
The  H{ghland^  Wales,  the  English  connUea,  Australia,  have  all  been  visited  by  the  wxiter,  and  we  kR 
his  adventures  in  each.'— G^Iote. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE  AND  ART,    By  Hn. 

ELLIS,  Author  of  *  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol.    Portrait     10s.  6rf. 

*  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book]  by  the  popular  anthoresB  of  *Ibe 
Women  of  England."  A  veiy  charm'mg  volume  Is  this  new  work  by  Mrs.  Ems.  It  will  intetett  bh; 
fair  readers.    It  deserves  a  welcome  and  very  cordial  commendation.'— .snun. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD.    From  his  Private 

Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  HatBS,  Esq.,  F5JL, 
Francis  Wedgwood,  Es«q.,  C.  Darwin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  aii 
other  Original  Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in  Ko^hai 
By  ELIZA  METEYARD.  Dedicated,  by  pennission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gi.a> 
STONE.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  Illustrations,  prke  21s, 
elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.     The  work  will  be  completed  in  one  more  volume. 

LADY  ARABELLA  STUARTS  LIFE  AND  LETTERS; 

including  numerous  Original  Documents.     By  ELIZABETH  COOPER.     2  vols.    21s. 
'  The  "  Life  and  lietters  of  I^ady  Arabella  Stuart**  is  an  unusually  good  specimen  of  its  olass.    The  teok 
has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  vaXue,*— Saturday  Review. 

GARIBALDI  AT  HOME :  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Gaprera.  By 

Sir  CHARLES  R.  McGRIGOR,  Bart.     8vo.,  with  lUusti-ations.     16«. 

'  This  book  may  be  regarded  as  very  seasonable.  The  writer  is  honest  in  his  admiration,  and  adds  t» 
our  knowledge  of  Garibaldi's  life  and  character.'— &Zote. 
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13.  Grkat  Maklbokougb  Stkut. 

SUBST  Am)  BLAGEETT'S  NEW  WOBES. 

(Continued,)  '  ^ 


TME    HON.   GRANTLEY   BERKELEY'S    LIFE    AND 

RECOLLECTIONS.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  completing  the  work. 

*  It  is  pleuaot  to  be  told  about  men  of  note,  or  the  various  phases  of  high  social  life,  In  the  sparkling 
xnanner  pecaliar  to  these  memoirs.  The  miwt  fcslldions  critic  will  scarcely  deny  that  Mr.  Berkeley 
poflBceaea  the  gift  of  ^Tiling  in  an  amusing  strain  on  social,  sporting,  or  other  general  subjects.' — Post. 

*  A  book  unrivalled  in  Its  position  in  ihe  range  of  modem  literature.' — Timei. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS  : 

A  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.     By  W.  J.  C.  MOENS.     2nd  Edition,  reyised, 
with  Additions.     2  toIs.     With  Illustrations.     2l5. 

*  We  have  followed  Mr.  Moens  in  his  adventures  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple 
style,  and  with  that  confidait  manliness  that  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural.'— TYme*. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LIFE  OF  ADVENTURE.     By 

WILUAM  STAMER.     2to1s.   With  Portrait.    2\s, 
'"Mr.  Stamer  has  been  by  turns  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  dasher  in  Paris,  a  recruit  In  a  foreign  legion,  a 
sportsman  In  America.    His  book  is  a  story  of  a  wild  life,  not  without  a  certain  vivacity  and  amuse- 
ment.'—.if/ietKrtim. 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL:   the  Record  of  a  Life  of 

ActiTe  Service.    By  Majop-General  Sir  THOMAS  SEATON,  K.C.B.    2  vols.    2U. 

ADVENTURES  AMONGST  THE  DTAES  OF  BORNEO. 

By  FREDEMCK  BOTLE,  Esq.,  F.aCS.     1  vol.    8to.     With  Ulastrations.     15a. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
THE  WILD  FLOWER  OF  RAVENSWORTH.    By  the 

Author  of  *John  and  I,'  '  Doctor  Jacob,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'  A  beautiful  tale,  written  with  deep  feeling.    It  charms  by  its  elegance  and  moves  hf  iia  pathos.'— 
JUMttnUd  JtoM. 

LORDS  AND   LADIES.    By  the  Author  of  '  Margaret 

and  her  Bridesmaids,'  &c.     3  vols.    {Aug.  3.) 

A  NOBLE  LIFE.    By  the  Author  of  'JOHN  HALIFAX; 

«  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE,'  &c.     2  vols. 
'  This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  "  John  Hali&x  "  speaks  out  of  a  generous 
heart  tbe  purest  truths  of  lite.'— ^zawt/ier. 

SIR  OWEN  FAIRFAX.    By  Lady  EMILY  PONSONBY. 

' Lady  Emily  Ponsonby  writes  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  lady  who  knows  how  to  wrM^'—Athmceum. 
'A  very  ejucUent  and  pleasant  story.'— 6^un.  ^ 

FELICIA'S  DOWRY.  By  Mrs.  FITZMAURICE  OEEDEN. 

*TUs  novel  is  capital,  and  deserves  wide  popularity.    Tbe  characters  are  all  well  dcetched.'— i^tor. 

THE  WIFE'S  ERROR.    By  LADY  BLAKE.    3  vols. 
KING'S  BAYNARD.    By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  GIFFORD. 

'Oar  hasty  sketch  of  this  story  can  give  but  little  notion  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written. 
•  King's  Baynard  "  will  be  read  with  avldUy.'— r/»e  Header. 

KOBE  ABBEY.    By  the  Author  of  '  Lost  Sir  Massingberd/ 

« The  ClyfTarda  of  Clyffe,'  &c     3  vols. 
'  A  spirited  and  amusing  story.— PoiZ  MM  Gazette.    •  The  author**  best  work.'— Port. 

HESTER'S  SACRIFICE.   By  the  Author  of  'St.  Olave's,' 

'  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.     3  voli. 
• "  Hester's  Sacrifice"  abounds  hi  merit  and  beauty.'— i*o»<. 

BOUND   TO   THE  WHEEL.     By  JOHN   SAUNDEBS, 

Author  of  •  Ahel  Drake's  Wife/  &c.     3  vols. 
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HOW    TO    BUILD    A    HOUSE. 


Now  ready,  2nd  Edition^  revised,  with  numeroai  Views 
and  Ji'Un^  8vo,  21 5. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  HOUSE; 

OR,  HOW  TO  PLAN  ENGLISH  RESIDENCES. 

n    FROM  THE  PABSOXAQE  TO  THE  PALACE. 

Vmn    TABLES    OF    ACCOMMODATION    AND    COST,    AND    A    SERIES    OF 
SELECTED    PLANS. 

By  EGBERT   KERB,   Architect; 

PR0F£S80B  OF  THE  ARTS  OP  COSfflRUCTIOX  15  KIN0*8  COLLEGE,  LONDOS. 


*Mr.KerrisainMterofbliart,profooiidl7vcrKd  | 
In  the  history  of  iUdeTelopmema.  and,  what  ia  more 
practkaUytotheparpoaebeforeiia,  be  ia  thoroughly  | 
allTe  to  the  requiremenU  of  a  hoaae  fit  for  a  gentle- 
man's  baUtatkn  in  onr  own  day,  aa  to  lu  atructore 
and  all  ita  arrangrmenta,  Ita  proviaions  for  priracr* 
deanllneea,  comfort,  and  oonvenienoe.  A  very  iwcAil 
bock  H  ii^  and  we  recommend  it  cordially /—lYmet. 
*  'The  porpoie  of  this  treatise  is  to  eet  forth  a 
ayatematlc  expoattion  of  those  details  of  arrange- 
ment which  make  up  the  plan  of  an  EngUah  gentle- 
man's  residence.  The  Tolome  contains  a  number 
of  valnabie  saggestioQS  which  all  wiU  do  well  to  con- 


sider and  toatt«ndtoinanyboaaetbejnfl7hei«- 
after  buibl.  if  only  ^bey  can  find  an  •rcfaifeect  aMe 
and  willing  to  carry  them  all  out.'— Omcfcw— . 

*  ProAmor  Kerr's  volume  is  a  practSoal  tnaike 
tliat  «Tery  roan  should  study  who  la  about  to  bofid 
himself  a  bouse,  whether  be  'purpoee  to  ^oid 
on  its  oonstrucliou  coe  thouiand  or  forty  th/ammmd 
pounds.'— AsaNMiier. 

*  We  regard  the  book  as  a  moat  ralnabla  cooCri- 
bution  to  the  ItUratnrB  of  our  prol«ea)oQ.  It  Ita 
work  of  great  importance  to  students,  and  we 
venture  to  prophesy  it  will  becume  a  text-book  fcr 
thoae  who  are  more  adTaoced.'— bolder. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


ONE    SHILLING   BOOKS. 


THE   ROAD.   Bj  NIMROD. 
THE  CHACE.    Bj  NIMROD. 
MUSIC  A  DRESS.  Bj  A  LADY. 

TALL  OF  JERUSALEM.  B7 

DEAN    MILMAN. 

LIFE  of  THEODORE  HOOK. 

By  J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

FLOWER    GARDEN.    ByRer 
THOMAS   JAMES. 

HONEY   BEE.    Bj  Rer.  THOMAS 
JAMES. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.  Bj 

Ber.  THOMAS  JAMES. 


THE    GUILLOTINE.    By  Mr. 

CROKER. 


JOAN    OF   ARC. 

MAHON. 


By  LORD 


REJECTED     ADDRESSES. 

By  HORACE  and  JAMES  SMITH. 

MAXIMS  AND  HINTS  ON 

ANGUNG,  CHESS,  Ac  By  RICHARD 
PENN. 


ADDRESSES. 

STANHOPE. 


By    EARL 


CHILDE  HAROLD.   By  LORD 

BYRON.    Woodcuts. 
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MAOMILLAN  AND  OO.'S  PTJBUOATIONS. 

XOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


MR.  BAKER'S  GREAT  NILE  BOOK 

Two  Vols.  8vo.,  with  Maps,  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  wood  by  J.  Coopkr, 
from  sketches  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  a  Chromo-lithograph  Frontispiece  of  the  Oreat 
Lake  from  which  the  Nile  flows,  and  Portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  beautifully 
engraved  on  steel,  by  Jeens,  after  Photographs,  cloth,  28a. 

THE  ALBERT  NTANZA,  GREAT  BASIN  OF  THE  NILE, 

and  EXPLORATIONS  of  the  NILE  SOURCES.     By  SAMUEL  WHITE 
BAKER,  M.  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Gold  Mechillist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


Saturday  Review. 
*The  ttory  Is  told  with  an  nnflagcing  spirit;  we  are  made  to  nndentond  how  tiresome  a  large  part 
of  it  must  have  been,  although  Mr.  Baker  does  not,  lilce  some  writers,  impress  it  upon  us  hy  treating 
us  to  a  sample  of  its  tediooaness ;  and,  to  mention  its  crowning  merit,  no  one  can  pussibly  think  the  book 
•  too  long.' 

Athenssnin.' 
'  Thereis  not  a  page  in  it  that  will  not  repay  perusal ;  and  not  a  chapter  that  is  not,  in  some  way  or  other, 

•oggestive. 'Ihe  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  will  be  inseparable  whenever  reference  is  made  to 

their  discovety  of  the  Albert  Nyunza;  the  delicate  woman,  so  strong  in  peril  and  so  wise  in  emergency, 
and  the  bold,  brave  man  who,  on  first  gaxing  down  on  the  equatorial  basin  of  the  Nile,  had  noi  voice 
enough  to  nise  an  English  cheer,  but  had  heart  enough  to  ihank  Qod,  who  had  brou^t  him  and  his  brave 
companlou  safely  to  ttuit  end.' 

Bpeotator. 

« Charmingly  written,  full,  as  might  be  expected,  of  incident,  and  free  from  that  wearisome  reiteratioa 
of  Qseless  facts  which  Is  the  drawback  to  almost  all  books  of  African  traveL' 

•The  second  volume  of  tbis delighUul  book  will  interest  the  Geographer  even  more  than  the  first,  tor 
it  contains  the  discovery  which  Mr.  Baker  and  his  wife  risked  so  mucb  to  make,  after  months  of  toll  and 
humiliation,  of  desertion  an^opposition,  of  plunder  and  sickuess.' 

Examiner. 
« We  must  go  hack  to  Porchas's  **  Pilgrims,"  or  look  to  some  of  the  best  later  narratives  of  Arctic  heroism, 
for  travellers'  tales  equal  In  interest  to  Mr.  Baker's.  To  the  simple  honesty  of  the  book,  and  to  the  frank 
and  sturdy  writer's  natural  refinement,  belongs  sometimes  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  art  alone  would  not 
help  the  skilled  writer  to  attain.  For  example,  the  giKxi  taste  without  conventionalism  that  marks  every 
part  of  the  narrative  which  brings  Mrs.  Baker  upoo  the  sceney  is  one  of  the  most  cbanuing  features  of  the 

Sunday  Gktzette. 
« Tbey  have  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.     We  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  on  their  long  march 
aa  though  we  were  attending  the  Journey  of  a  friend ;  we  sympathise  with  their  dangers,  and  r^Ioe  at 
their  deUvenince.' 

The  Header. 

*  As  a  Macaulay  rose  among  the  historians,  so  a  Baker  has  arisen  among  the  explorers.  The  narra- 
tive is  condensed,  continuous,  not  eutsngled  with  digressions,  nor  diluted  with  weary  repetitlona  of  unim- 
portant fiicta.' 

Scotsman. 

*  A  narrative  of  personal  courage,  endurance,  and  perseverance,  which  fills  the  mind  not  only  with 
wonder,  but  with  pride.' 

British  Quarterly. 
'  Mr.  Baker  has  completed  the  solution  of  the  greatest  geographical  mystery  of  the  last  two  thousand 
yean ;  his  name,  and  that  of  his  heroic  wife,  will  be  impfrishably  associated  with  the  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
and  his  book  will  in  future  ages  be  read,  as  we  now  read  Herodotua,— a  daailc  in  literature,  a  romance  in 
adventure,  and  a  high  authority  in  geographical  history.' 

Quardian. 
*Mr.  Baker,  while  he  equals  other  African  explorers  in  Judgment  and  daring,  far  exceeds  them  in 
Uteniy  capacity.' 

Morning  Post. 
'The  perBonal  dangers,  toils,  exploits,  ai  d  triumphs  of  Mr.  Baker  were  shared  by  his  wife— a  Isdy 
whose  heroism  is  of  the  best  sort,  and.  however  adventurous  in  its  extraordinary  manifestations,  **pnre 
womanly  "  in  its  motives.' 

BlUBtrated  Ijondon  News. 

*  Two  volumes  more  Interesting  and  entertaining  than  anything  of  the  same  sort  lately  offered  to  the 
pabllc.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  imporunco  of  what  Mr.  Baker  has  done,  and  the  instruction 
•ad  amnsement  to  be  derived  ftom  what  he  has  written.' 
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MAOMn.T.AN  AND  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SHADOWS    OP    THE  PAST;   in  Verae.     By  Vifiooxmt  Stbatfoed 

DE  ROKX.IFFE."'  Crown  8vo..  cloth,  price  10».  <d. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,  and  other  Poems.    By  CHRramiA  a 

:  ROSSETTL    With  Two  Dctdgns  bj  D.  G.  RowmL    Fc«p.  era.  doth.  «l. 

ACROSS    MEXICO    IN    1864-5.     By  W.  H.    Bullock.      WiA  * 

Ookmrrd  Map  aod  lUnstntioiui,  crown  8yo..  doth,  price  10s.  Id. 

A   PAINTER'S   CAMP.     In  Three  Books.     I.  England— IL  Scot- 

UDd-IU.  FrancA.  Br  PHIUP  GILBERT  HAMERTON.  Author  of « The  Um  of  LmA  A«&' 
Seoood  and  Cheaper  Edition,  rerised  and  conden«ed.  with  an  AdditloDal  Part*  extxa  fcftp.  tvo. 
doth,  St.    Also  in  3  rols.,  crown  hvo.,  doth,  price  3 It. 

LETTERS    FROM    EGYPT,    1863-5.     By  Lady    Duff     Gobdqk. 

Gkt>wn  8To^  doth,  U,  ed,  Thlnl  Edition. 
■  We  aeem  while  we  follow  th^  narrmtive  of  her  joomey  rather  to  see  and  to  hear  than  to  read  * — Tiwta. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  A  YEAR'S  JOURNEY  THROUGH  CEN- 
TRAL AND  EASTERN  ARABIA.  1861.3.  Br  WILUAM  GIFFORD  PALGRAVK.  late  ef 
the  8th  Regiment  Bombay  NJ.  3  vols.  8vo,  doth,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Antbor,  Ma^  and 
Plans  illustrating  the  Route,  28«.    Third  Edition. 

CAWNPORE.    By  G.  O.  Tbkvkltan,  M.P.    Illustrated  with  a  PImi  of 

Oawnpore.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revlaed  and  corrected.    Crown  Sro,  doth,  pcioa  tc. 
By  the  aame  Author,       - 

THE   COMPETITION  WALLAH.    A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 

witli  Omissions  and  Corrections.    Crown  Svo,  d6th,  price  U.    XJnUorm  with  '  Oswnpore.' 

VACATION   TOURISTS   AND  NOTES  OP  TRAVEL  IN  1861. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  G ALTON.  With  10  Maps  to  iUtistrate  the  Roateo. 
Om««wi«.— I.  St  Petersburg  and  Moeoow,  by  the  Eer.  A.  Wdr,  B.aL.,  MJl.^«.  Tha  OowtTyef 
Bdiamyl,  by  W.  Marshall,  I;^^  F.R.GJSw-3.  The  Monks  of  Mount  Athoa,  by  H.  F.  ToKt,  ILA.- 
4.  The  Amaaon  and  Rio  Madeira,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Young-ft.  Nine  Weeks  in  Csnada,  by  Gspt.  B.  CoUiBve, 
R.N..  CB.— «.  A  NaturallsiV  Imprrsrions  of  ^vahi,  by  P.  U  Sdater,  M.A..  Ph.D„  F.RJP.— T.  G«Qlo0caI 
Notes  on  Aavergne.  by  A.  Gdkle,  F.R.S.E.,  F.GJS.— 8.  Fiji  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  B.  Sectnana.  PhJX. 
F.U&->9.  :The  Km  Coast,  Cape  Pa  roas,  and  the  Niger,  by  W.  Dun«nt«  M.I).— 10.  Nabloaa  aal  the 
Samaritans,  by  G.  Grove,  Erq.— 11.  Chriotmaa  in  Menu  negro,  by  J.  M.    Hro.,  cloth,  price  I4«. 

VACATION  TOURISTS  AND  NOTES  OP  TRAVEL  IN  1862-3. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  GALTON. 
CmtenU  :—l.  A  Wlniw's  Ride  in  Palestine,  by  the  Rev.  H.  R  Trbtrsm— S.  FIA-Cnttnre  in  Frasce, 
by  James  G.  Bertram— 3.  The  Turks  of  Constantinople,  byCharles  M.  Kennedy— 4.  Letten  from  the 
Okpe.  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon— i.  Poland,  by  W.  G.  Clark— €.  The  Republic  of  Paraguay.  b7  !>•  Powell,  Esq. 
— t.  Sinai,  1^  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhltt— 8.  The  Andent  Shell-Mounds  of  Denmark,  by  Mrs. 
Labbock— 9.  The  Medical  Service  of  the  Federal  Army,  by  C.  Mayo,  M.  A.— 10.  The  drarcfa  and  IVaBia 
orServia,bytheRev.  W.  T  Grieve— li.  Wlklemess  Journeys  in  New  Branswick,  I7  hia  Rrarflftydw 
Hon.  Arthur  Gordoa    8vOn  doth,  price  16a. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HEREWARD   THE  WAKE,  'LAST   OP   THE   ENGLISH.'     By 

the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  M.A.,  Author  of  •  Westward  Ho  I  •    •  Two  Years  Ago,'  Ac  Jbc. 
8  vols,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  3 Is. 

*  We  liave  seen  nothing  fh>m  Mr.  Kingsley'a  hand  which  gives  us  ao  hi^  an  idea  of  hia  powers  asm 
literary  urtisC— AthoKrum. 

THE  DOVE  IN   THE    EAGLE'S  NEST :   a  New  NoveL     By  the 

:*  Author  of  •  The  Heir  of  Redclyflte.'    3  vols,  crown  Svo.,  price  13». 

'  The  ule  is  one  which  will  \>  In  it8  own  way,  which  may  be  placed  in  all  bands,  and  wMch  noBa 
can  read  without  gratiflcatlon/— rAurcAiiia*!. 

CLEMENCY  FRANKLYN :  a  New  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  *  Janet's 

Home/    3  vols,  crown  8vo ,  price  21s. 

*  A  quiet,  well  written,  well  thought-ttut  novel,  with  mudi  diaracter  in  it.  .  .  .  When  we  doaa  tlie 
last  voltmie  we  feel  as  if  we  had  be«-n  li>inR  with  a  set  of  real  acquaintance/— Liferory  Ckwrdumttn, 

'  The  book  commands  inten^st  and  attention  on  account  of  Its  great  literary  excellence.'— iOns.  Timet, 

LEIGHTON  COURT  :  a  Country  House  Story.     By  Hknry  Kihoslky, 

Author  of  '  The  Hillyars  and  the  Burtoof,'  *  Ravenshoe,'  *  Austin  EllloC  &c.      8   vnla.  cnwa 
8vo.,  cloth,  price  31#. 

*  One  of  the  most  agreeable  things  Mr.  KIngsley  has  written.'— 5!(Uainlay  J7evteia. 

'  Mr.  Kingsley'a  pleasanteat  work.    It  aboiuds  in  thoaa  toodiea  of  duuracteriatlc  htunoor  ^dildi  give 
a  raCT  flavour  to  Mr.  Kingsley'a  style/- i^M. 

A  SON  OF  THE  SOIL:  a  New  NoveL     2  vols,  crown  8vo.,  price  21«. 

*  Every  page  is  fuU  of  interest,  and  beara  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  thoughtlul  mind.*— Dablan 
Evening  JUaiL 

*  A  very  different  work  fWnn  the  ordinary  run  of  Novels.    The  wh^  Ufc  of  a  man  ia  pmUaj^d  te 
It,  and  worked  out  with  subtlety  and  insight/— .AtAeiuruai. 
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MAGMULAN  &  GO/S  FUBUGATIONS. 


The  Tenth  TbooBMid.  with  a  new  Pre&o0»  of   1 

ECCE   HOMO:  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus 

OirUi.  8vo.  cloth,  10<.  6<Z. 
'  Since  Defoe  was  attacked  bj  his  own  partj  for  the  ironical  saggestion  to  clerical  high- 
fliers in  his  *<  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  there  has  been  no  better  example  in 
literature  of  the  heat  and  blindness  of  party  feeling  that  mbtakes  a  tenoperate  friend  for  an 
enemy,  than  the  violent  abuse  poured  by  an  extreme  puty  of  those  who  account  themselves 
the  peculiarly  orthodox  in  the  Church  of  England  upon  this  innocent  volume.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  good  scholar  and  good  Christian,  written  with  sincerity  and  'gentleness,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly, even  to  a  very  considerable  extent  uninquiringly,  orthodox.' — Examiner, 

*  The  most  important  religious  book  that  has  appeared  in  England  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.' 
—'Fortnightly  Heview, 

*  A  book  which  has  at  least  many  ardent  admirers  among  sincere  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  which  is  equally  condemned  by  freethinkers  on  account  of  its  supposed  orthodox 
tendencies.' — Saturday  Review, 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  to  the  GALATUNS.    A  Revised 

Text,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  LIGHTFOOT,  D.D.,  Holsean  Professor  of  Divinity  In 
the  UniTerslty  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  cloth,  price  1(X.  6d. 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLES    to   the   EPHESIANS,   COLOS- 

SIANS,  and  PHILEMON.  With  IntroducUons  and  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Traces  of 
Foreign  Elements  in  the  ITieology  of  these  EpIsUes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  LL.  DAVIES,  MJk.,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  St  Maiykbona    8vo.  cloth,  U.  6<X. 

A  TREATISE   on  the    PASTORAL   OFFICE.    Addressed 

chiefly  to  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  or  to  those  who  have  recently  undertaken  the  core  of  souls. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  W.  BQRGON.  M  Ji.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
'  The  spirit  in  which  it  approaches  and  solves  practical  questions  b  at  once  full  of  oommou 
sense  and  at  the  same  time  marked  by  a  deep  reverential  piety  and  a  lai'geness  of  charity  which 
are  truly  admirable.* — Spectator,  , 

The  Eighth  Edition,  carefully  Revised. 

NOTES    ON    THE    MIRACLES    of  our  LORD.     By  R. 

CHENEVIX  TRENCH.  D.D.,  Ardiblshop  of  Dublin.    8vo.  doth,  price  12s. 
The  Halsean  Lectures  for  1865. 

OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST  the  SUBJECT  of  GROWTH 

in  WISDOM.    Four  Sermons  (being  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1865)  preached  before  the  University  of 

'   Cambridge.    To  which  are  added.  Three  Strmom  preached  before  ibe  University  of  Cambridge  in 

Fcbmaiy  1864.    By  theRev.J.MOORHOUSE,M.A.St  John'sCoUege.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  5». 

A  Second  Edition  of 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  1864.— The  PROGRESS  ot 

DOCTRINE  to  the  NEW  TESTAMENT,  considered  in  Brtt  Lectures,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  1864.  By  T.  D.  BERNARD,  MA-  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford;  Rector  of 
Waloot    8vo.  cloth,  price  8«.  6d. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

SERMONS.    By  the    Rer.  W.  Akcheb  Butler,  M.A.,  late 

Frofiesior  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

L    SERMONS,  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL.    Edited,  with 

a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  THOMAS  WOODWARD,  M.A.    With  Portrait. 
Seventh  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  price  8s. 

IL    A   SECOND    SERIES   OF   SERMONS.     Edited  by  J.  A. 

JEREMIE.  D.D.    FiOh  Edition.    8vo.  cloth.  7«. 
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MAOMEiLAN  &  OO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    Edited  by  J.  Russell  Betnolds, 

MJ)..  F.R.C.P^  Loodoo;  Holme  Profc»i«or  of  CUnkal  MwJWoe  In  UniTWidty  ColUt»i  Pbyilcto  » 
UnlTOTrtty  College  UoKpitaU  and  to  tlie  Niitlonal  Hotptul  for  the  PwalyBed  and  Kr*'P^^«-'- 
•to.  dolh,  price  25#.   To  be  completed  In  three  Tolumes.    Proapectuaea  forwarded  on  appMcatkai. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTAET  CHEMISTKY.  ByHfiSBT  Rosooe. 

FJIA.  PJofewor  of  Gbemislry  In  Owen*  College,  Manchester.  IMna  doth,  price  4t.  6d.  Forw*  » 
of  MacmlUan'a  School  CIomb  Bnokt.  lUwtrated  with  60  Woodcuta,  and  a  CliraD*4iClK«rarte 
PUte  of  the  Alkallei,  and  the  Alkaline  Eartha. 

POPULAR   ASTRONOMY:    A  Series  of  Lectures.     By  George 

BiDDKLt.  Aimr.  Aatrooomer  RoynL  With  nnmaooa  lUuatratloDi.  llmo.  doth,  price  4m.  C&  Fana» 
one  of  MacmUlan'a  School  Clou  Booku 

ESSAYS    IN    CRITICISM.     By  Matthew  Arnold,  ProfesBor  of 

Poetiy  in  the  UnlTenAty  of  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  Sm.  cloth.  U. 

ESSAYS  on  ART.    By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  M.A.,  late 

Fellow  of  Exeter  Oollege.  Oxford.  Mnlready— Dyoe— Holman  Hont— Herbert— Poetry,  Ptxsse.  aod 
SenaaUonanam  in  Art-Scalptnre  in  England  -The  Albert  Croaa.  ^  Extra  fcap.  Sro,  dolh.  price  Ci. 
(Uniform  with  '  Amold'a  EMaja.*) 

ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL ;  chiefly  on  the  English 

Pbeta.  By  DAvn>  Ma88ov,  M.A.,  Profeaaor  of  English  Litcratura  in  Univendty  College  Ixodob. 
STo.  doth,  price  121.  Cd. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES ;  being  a  Critical 

Sketch  of  the  Hiatorr  of  British  Proae  Fiction,  ^y  Davio  Uxaeas,  X.A.  Chrwn  Sro,  doth, 
price  Tf.6d. 

ESSAYS  by  the  late  George  Brihley,  M.A.,  Librarian  of  Trinity 

CbUege^  Cambridge.  Edited  by  W.  O.  Cla&k*  If  .A.  Second  Editioo,  with  a  portrait.  Fcap^  8m« 
doth,  price  M. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

With  Notes  and  Gkwsartal  Index  1^  Vf,  Aldis  Wright.  M.A,  Trinity  CoUege.  Chmbridite;  aad  a 
Vignette  Engraving,  aftw  Woolner'a  Statue  of  Bacon,  by  Jeens.    1 8mo.,  cloth,  price  4<.  «d.    A  ftrv 
ooptea  on  large  paper,  crown  dvo.,  dotb,  Tc  ed.;  balf>  bound  morocco^  ids.  6(2. 
*  By  fkr  the  most  complete  aa  well  as  the  most  elegant  edition  we  posaea-'^H^smiiitfa^  Bevimt. 

THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    By  James  Bryce,  B.C.L.,  Fellow 

of  Oriel  Cdlege,  Oxford.    A  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  Svo^  d«ith,  price  9s. 

A  New  Edition  of  WORDS  and  PLACES ;  or,  Etymological  Ulnsfcra- 

tlons  of  History..  Ethnology,  and  Geogrnphy.  With  a  Map  showing  the  Setilementa  of  theOetc^ 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  In  the  British  Isles  and  Northern  France.  By  the  Rer.  Isaac  Tatlub 
lf.A.    Ch>wn  Svo.,  doth,  price  12s.  ed. 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.     By  the  Author  of  '  The 

Heir  of  Reddyffe.'    2  vola.  crown  8vo.,  doth,  price  21s. 

MEMOIR  of  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Pro- 

feaaor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Bdinbnn^  and  Director  of  the  Industrial  Muaeimi  of 
Scotland.    By  his  Sisteb.    New,  Condensed,  and  Chesfwr  Edition.    Fcap^  Sro.,  U. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.     CompUed  and 

Arranged  by  CHARLES  HOLE,  BJL.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    In  Pott  Bvo.  (tame  sfxe  as  the 

*  Golden  Treasury  Seriea'),  neatly  and  strongly  bonnd  In  doth,  price  4s.  6d.    Second  ICdition. 

*The  Idea  of  this  little  book  Is  excellent,  and  appeaia  to  have  been  worked  ont  with  seal,  htdnstry,  and 

care.    Tbe  book  will  ik>  donbt  at  once  prove  itaelf  so  useftil  aa  to  become  indtqiensable.  and  be  foond  not 

<0oly  In  libraries,  and  aa  aQthora*  tables,  but  everywhere  that  any  book  of  reference  at  all  flnda  a  {dace.*-* 
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MAOMILLM  &  00;S  PUBLICATIONS. 

PLUTOLOGY;   or,  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  EFFORTS  TO 

t^i^- •  °.S?5f  ?  ^,^^.   ^y  ^'  ^  HEAKN,  LL.D.,  Profe«or  of  History  and  PoUtical 
KcoDomy  In  the  Univenity  of  Melbourne.    8vo.  cloth,  14». 

-IZ.^«^"?  JPP*"  *®  me  both  In  soundnev  and  originality  the  most  advanced  trcatiae  on  poUtical 
«jo^omy  which  has  appeared,;  and,  it  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  science/— i^ewor 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOURER. 

By  HENRY  FAWCBTT.  M.P..  M.A..  Fellow  of  Trinity  HaU,  and  Professor  of  PoliUcal  Economy  iu 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloUi,  6#. 

,^  By  the  same  Author. 

MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Second  Edition,  crown 

8VO.  doth,  price  I2r. 

•  The  cleamcss  of  Mr.  Fawcetfs  treatment  of  an  extensive  and  dliBcult  suMect  wUl  render  his  book  a 
valuable  companion  to  the  mercantile  and  poUtical  student.'- Jfemiw^  Poti. 

^^  The  Second  Edition,  Revised,  of 

THE  COAL  QUESTION ;  An  Inquiry  conceminor  the  Progress 

of  the  NaUon  and  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of  oor  Coal  MineM.     By  W.  STANLEY  JEVONS.  MA.. 
Cobden  Professor  of  PoUUcal  Economy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    8vo.  cloth,  price  10«.  6d. 

•  The  subject  is  comprehensively  treated,  the  language  Is  plain,  and  the  style  agreeable.  AU  the  existing 
Oata  have  been  collected  nnd  skilfuUy  arranged.  The  reasoning  U,  for  the  most  p«rt,  logical  and  conclusive, 
and  the  nuthor  has  manifestly  been  actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  eliciting  the  truth.'— Wmet. 

•  Mr.  Jevoiis  has.  w«  think,  fairly  examined  this  quesUon  of  exhaustion,  which  he  seems  to  think  no*; 
extremely  remote.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  book  of  this  author  well  deserves  aUentlve  perusal,  and 
that  the  "  Coal  Question  "  in  its  various  aspects  U  treated  with  care  and  Judgment.'  —Quarterly  Review. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Barriater^t-Law,  Recorder  of  Newark^n. Trent.  8vo.  cloth,  price  18/. 

•  Readers  feel  In  this  book  the  confidence  which  attaches  to  the  writing'  of  a  man  who  has  great 
praciical  acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  which  be  writes,  and  lawyers  will  agree  that  it  fully  satisfies  the 
btandard  of  proi'esslonal  accurac}'.'— <SJa(uniay  Review,  * 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.     A  Serie.s  of  Lectures 

delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEV,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
EvcDiley,  and  I'rufessor  of  Modem  History  in  the  (Juiversiiy  of  Cambridge.    8vo.  cloth,  12r. 

PRIVATE  LAW  AMONG  THE  ROMANS.  From  the  Pandects. 

By  JOUN  GEORGE  PHILLIMOR£;  q.a    8vo.  cloth.  \U, 

THE  ITALIAN  WAR,  1848-9,  AND  THE   LAST  ITALIAN 

POET.    Three  Essays.    By  the  late  HENRY  LUSUINGTOX.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Malta.    With  a  Biographical  Prefiice  by  G.  S.  VESABLES.    Cro^-n  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s.  9d. 

THE  WAR  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d. 

THE  MAORI  KING;  or,  THE  STORY  OF  OUR  QUARREL 

WITH  THE  NATIVES  OF  NEW  ZEAIJLND.     Bjr  J.  E.  GOKOT,  M.P.     Witt  »  PortMlt  of 
Winiam  TbamiMOD,  and  a  Hap  of  Uw  Seat  of  War. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.     By  Lord  Hobabt.    Contents  :—ParIia- 

mentary  Reform— Intervention— Maritime  Capture  and  Blockade— Capital  Puulahmcnt  for  Murder— 
The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844— The  Finances  of  France  and  England.    8vo.  doth,  price  6f. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK:  a  Statistical,  Genea- 
logical, and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Civilixed  World  for  the  Year  186(>. 
Crown  8vo.  doth,  price  \0».  6d. 

Prefixed  to  the  new  edition  are  a  series  of  tables  of  comparative  statistics,  showing,  at  a  glance,  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  leading  States  of  the  world,  the  density  of  popuUtlon.  the  cost  of 
government,  the  burthen  of  the  public  debts,  the  maintenance  of  the  reisnlng  families,  the  strength  and 
co6t  of  the  standhig  armies,  and  a  variety  of  other  interesting  statU.tic9.  The  chief  markets  of  the  Unit^ 
K  ngdom  are  likewise  illustrated  in  this  series,  showing  the  consumption  of  British  produce,  per  head  of 
iKjpulatlon,  among  the  chief  nations  on  the  globe.  ... 

It  may  truly  b3  asserted  that  there  Is  not  a  work  in  existence  containing  the  same  amount  of  statistical, 
historical,  and  biographical  Information  as  tlie  SUUeiman't  fear-book,  or.  to  quote  a  notice  In  the 
.N)iec<ator, '  There  Is  not  another  publication  containing  such  an  analyfrU  of  the  collected  blue*bodcs  of 
Uie  world.' 
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LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'SGSiKJSNGLISH  LEXICON.     K6 
BditiofL    Crown  4to.  II.  11«.  <cL 

LEXICON  FOB  SCHOOLS.  11th  Edition.    Sqtaaxe  12ma^  7«.«.i 

GBEEK-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY.    18ma    3«. 

WOBDSWOBTH'S  GBEEK  GBAMMAB.  Foarteentli  Edition.    I^l 

LLOY^D'S   GREEK   TESTAMENT,  with  Marginal  EeferenceB,  &l 

18mo.  cloth.  3c    Laroe  paper  for  ICaiyhial  Notaa,  4to.  cloth,  lOt.  6d.    Half  moroooo^  ISx. 

MILL'S  GBEEK  TESTAMENT.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2#.  6<i. 
VETUS  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE  EX  VEBSION^   S£lPTCl 

OINTA.    3  vols.    18mo.  doth.    lU. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRAGCEDI-ffl,  CUM  COMMENTARHS  G.  Tkasamrs. 

ThiM  EdiUon.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  3l«.    £«efa  Play,  separatelj,  2t.  6d.    The  Text  oo^,  apm  liK, 
3«.  6d.    Each  Play.  6«L    Joms's  Notes  od  lEdipoa  Tyruunn.  6d. 

iBSCHYLUS,    CUM    NOTIS    ET   SCHOLIA.    DindorfiL      3  Tdk 

Sto.  doth,  U.  0«.  ed.    The  Text  separately,  Ba.  6cL 

HOMERI  ILIAS,  ex  rec.  Dindorfii.    8to.  5f.  6i. 

ODYSSEA  DINDORFII.    8vo.  &r.  6d 

SCHOLIA  GIL3ECA  DINDORFIL    2  vols.  Svo.  15*.  «dL  ^ 

ARISTOPHANES,  cum  Annot  et  SchoL    Dindorfii.     7  vols.  21.  2t, 
ARISTOTELIS  OPERA.     BekkerL     11  vols.  8vo.   cloth.    2t  l(k 

Endi  Tolame  to  ba  had  eeparntely.  51.  6cL 

CARDWELL'S  SYNODALIA.    A  Collection  of  Articles  of  KeligMB, 

Omoas,  aod  Proceedings  of  Convocation  in  the  FtoTiuce  of  Ouiteitaiy,  fhxn  IMT  to  1T17.    3  x^ 
8Ta  19s. 

DEMOSTHENES,  cum  Annot  et  Schol.    Dindorfii.     9  vols.  4L  Idt. 

The  Text  separately,  2i.  29. 

HARPOCRATIONIS  LEXICON,  ed.  Dindorf.   2  vols,  cloth,  2U 

DINDORF.     METRA  .SESCHYLI   SOPHOCLIS   EURTPIDIS  ET 

AKISTOPHANIS  DESCRIFTA,    8vo.  doth,  5s. 

PLATO,  PHILEBUS,  revised  Text  and  English  Notes.    Poete.    8sa 

doth,Ts.6<i 

THEiETETUS,   revised  Text  and  English  Notes.     Campbeil 

9yo.dath,ts. 

SCHELLER'S  LATIN  LEXICON.    Riddle.    Folio,  cloth,  21*. 
BACON'S   NOVUM  ORGANUM,  with  English  Notes.     By  G.  W. 

KITCHIN.    8V0.  cloth,  9».  6cl.  ^ 

XENOPHONTIS  HISTORIA  GR^CA.    Dindorf,  accedunt  Annot*- 

tionea.    Second  Edition.    8va  cloth,  10s.  6<i 

EXPEDITIO    CYRI,   cum  Annotationibus.    Dindorf.     Second 

Edition.    8yo.  cloth.  lOt.  ed. 

INSTITUTIO    CYRI,    cum   Annotationibus.     Dindorf!     8m 

cloth.  lOf.  6d. 

MEMORABILIA  SOCRATIS.    Dindorf.    8vo.  cloth,  ia«.  ^ 

WILLIAMS'S  NALOPAKHYANAM.     Story  of  Nala;  the  Sansbrt 

Text,  with  a  Oopioiis  Vocabulary,  Grammatical  Analysia,  and  Introduction.    Sva  doth,  15«. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE.    Third  Edi- 

tlon,  enlarged.    8to.  doth.  13«.  6d. 

SUMMER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE.  8m 

doth.  28s. 

PRICE'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULU& 

VoL  1. 8T0.  Seoood  Edition,  14s.  6d    VoL  IL  Second  Edition,  18s.    VoL  IIL  8m  14^  64.    VoLIT. 
8to.  let. 
EUCLID.    SCHEMATA  GEOMBTRICA  EX  EUCLIDE  ET  ALDB. 

TABUUS  JENEIS  EXPRBSSA.    8to.  2«.  9d. 

ENUNCIATIONS  OF  THE  PROPOSITIONS  OF  EUCUB. 

Books  h-YL  and  XII.    Fcp.  8yo.  limp  cloth,  Is. 

Oxford  :  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press  ;  and  Poblishso  fob  thk  UHiVKHsiTr 
BT  MACMILLAN  &  00„  London. 
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OLAR&NDONMPRESS   SERIES. 

I. — CLASSICS.    Livy  L-X.    Bv  J.  R  Seeley,  M.A.,  FeUow  of 

Christ's  OoUege,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Latin,  TJnivenlty  College,  LoDdon.  Alio  a  small  Edition  for 
Sctmols.  [Preparing. 

THESAURUS  AUREUS.    Vol  L,  being  a  Selection  of  Passages 

from  Gredc  Poets,  with  Introdoctorr  Notioes  and  Notes.  Bj  R.  S.  WRIGHT,  M.A..  FeUow  of  Oriel 
College,  Ozfoid.    Also  to  follow :  YoL  11..  a  similar  selection  from  Greek  Prose-wrlten.  iNearly  nadg. 

GREEK  VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE;  Their 

Forms,  Meaning,  and  Qoantitj ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  osed  by  Greek  writers,  with  references  to 
the  iMtasages  in  which  they  are  Ibmid.  B/ W.  VEITCH,  M.A.  New  and  Eerised  Edition.  Crown  8to. 
doth,  price  St.  6d.  [^Readjf. 

II.— PHYSICAL  SCEENCE.     Chemistry  for  Students.    A.  W. 

WILLIAMSON,  PhiL  Doc,  FILS..  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  Colleg^  London.  Crown  8to. 
doth,  fNTice  It.  6d.  [^Ready. 

Also  this  day  is  published,  13mo,  price  6d. 

PROBLEMS  FROM  WILLIAMSON'^  CHEMISTRY,  WITH 

SOLDTIONS. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 
ON  HISTORY  — English  Language  and  Literature  —  Mathe- 

mattes— Modem  Language,  &c,  are  in  preparation  in  this  seriea;  for  particulars  of  which  see 
prospectas,  sent  tne  on  aj^Iication. 

OxrOBD:  PUXTED  AT  THE  CLAAENDON  PR£8S  ;  AJID  PUBLISHED  POB  THE  UnIYEBSITT 

Br  MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London. 


HISTOEIOAL  WORKS 
PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 


BTJBNET'S  HISTORY  OP  THE 

RKFORMATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  A  New  EdiUon,  careftiUy  revised, 
and  the  Records  coUattrd  with  the  Originals. 
By  the  Rev.  N.  POCOCK,  MJL,  late  Michel 
Fellow  of  Qneen's  College.  7  vols.  8vo,  doth, 
£AU. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OP 

THE  BEBELUON.  New  EdiUon.  7  vols, 
18mo,  cloth,  21s. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OF 

THE  REBELUON.  With  his  Life,  in  which 
is  hidiidedaContinuation  of  hU  History.  With 
Indoua.    Royal  8vo.  doth,  22t. 

CLARENDON'S  HISTORY  OP 

THE  REBELUON.  With  Notes  by  BISHOP 
WARBOBTON.  7  vols.  med.  8vo.  cloth,i»  I0«. 

CLARENDON'S     LIFE     AND 

CONTINUATION  OF  HIS  HISTORY,  with 
the  Snppreased  Passagee.  3  vols.  8va  doth, 
lU.Sd. 

BURNET'S  HISTORY   OF 

JAMES  U.  With  additional  Notes.   Svadoth, 

BURNET'S  HISTORY  OF  HIS 

OWN  TIME.  With  the  Sappreand  P&ssages 
and  Notes.    6  vols.  8vo.  doth,  £2  10«. 

BINGHAM'S      ANTIQUITIES 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  AND 
OTHER  WORKS.    10  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £S  5«. 

CLINTON'S    FASTI    HELLE- 

NICL  From  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death 
of  Augustas.    3  vols,  itoi  doth,  £4 17s. 


CLINTON'S      EPITOME     OP 

THE  FASTI  HELLENICI;  or.  Civil  and 
litcraiy  Chronology  of  Greece.     8vo.  doth. 

CLINTON'S  FASTI  ROMANI. 

From  the  Death  of  Augustas  to  the  Death  of 
HentcUus.    2  vols.  4  to.  doth,  £3  9t. 

CLINTON'S     EPITOME     OP 

THE  FASTI  ROMANI ;  or,  QvQ  and  literary 
Chrondogy  of  Rome  and  Constantinople.  Sro. 
doth,7». 

EUSEBII  HISTORIA   ECCLE- 

SIASTICA.  Edited  by  £.  BURTON.  Svow 
cloth.  8s.  6d 

FULLER'S      CHURCH     HXS- 

TORY  OF  BRITAIN.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  BREWER.    6  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  £1  19«. 

GRESWELL'S     FASTI    TEM- 

PORIS  CATHOUCL   4  vols.  8va  doth,  £2 10s. 

GRESWELL'S  ORIGINES  KA- 

LENDARL£  ITALICS.  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth, 
i62  2r. 

GRESWELL'S  ORIGINES  KA- 

LENDARLG  HELLENICS  6  vols.  8vo, 
doth,  £i  4«.  . 

INETT'S  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  JOHN*  QRIFFn'HS,  M.A. 
2  vols,  8vo.  cloth,  £1  lU.  ed. 

KENNETT'S  PAROCHIAL  AN- 

TIQUITIES.    2  vols.  4to.  doth,  £l  lis. 


Oxford:  Feinted  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  and  Published  by  MACMILLAN  &C0., 
London,  Puulishebs  to  the  Univebsity. 
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Fablications  of  the  Oommittee  of  Architectaral  Antiquities  of 

Western  India. 

Xdited  by  T.  C.  HOFJS,  Esq.,  Bombay  Oiril  Bervioe. 

1. 
Xow  Ready,  with  2  Maps  120  Photo-^raplw,  and  22  Woodcuts,  4to,  5/.  5». 

THE  ABCHITECTURE  OF  AHMED ABAD,  CAPITAL   OF 

GOOZERAT.  Photographed  by  COL.  Biggs.  With  nn  Historical  nnd  DeacriptiTe 
Sketch  by  T.  C.  HoPE,  Bombay  Civil  Service ;  and  Architectural  Xote«,  by  James 
Febgcssok,  F.R.S. 

II. 
With  2  Maps  78  Photographs,  and  13  Woodcuts,  folio,  10/.  lOs. 

THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BEEJAPOOR,  IN  THE  BOM- 
BAY PRESIDENCY.  Photographed  by  COL.  BiOGS  and  Major  Loch.  With  air 
Historical  Sketch  by  COL.  Mkadows  Taylor,  and  an  Aitsfaitectural  Essay  by  James 
FER0U880N,  F.R.S. 

ni. 
Nearly  Ready,  with  2  Maps,  100  Photographs,  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  folio,  12/.  12s. 

ABCHITECTURE  IN  DHAKWAR  AND  MYSORE,    Photo- 

graphed  by  Dr.  Pigou,  A.  C.  B.  Neiu  Esq.,  and  CoL.  BiGOS.  With  an  Historical 
Sketch  by  COL.  Meadows  Taylor,  and  an  Architectural  Esray  by  James  Fer- 
QtSSON,  F.R.S. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  GRAMMARS   IN  USE  AT 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Now  Ready,  17th  Edition,  revised,  12mo.,  3s.  6<i 

KING  EDWARD  VI.'s  LATIN  GRAMMAR;  Latinje  Gram- 
MATiCiE  RuDiMENTA,  or  an  Iutix)duction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools. 
One  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  Grammar  b  to  be  seen  in  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  selection  of  examples  for  the  ilhutrathn  of  the  Rules,  These  examples  hare  been  chosen 
with  a  careful  attention  to  their  intrinsic  Tslue,  moral,  intellectual,  and  hbtorical ;  so  that  the 
student  who  learas  this  Grammar  will  find  that  he  has  committed  to  memory  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  icn/ings  of  the  best  Latin  Authors,  both  in  prose  and  rcrse. 

jt  contains  also  a  yaluable  Appendix,  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  Original,  on  Roman 
History,  Chronology,  Literature,  and  Language. 

KING  EDWARD  VL's  FIRsf  LATIN  BOOK.     The  Latin 

Accidence  ;  including  a  Short  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English  Translation  ; 
for  Junior  Classes.     4th  Edition,  revised.     12mo.     2s.  B<L 

III. 

BUTTON'S   PRDfCIPIA    GR^CA.     A  First  Greek  Couree. 

A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabukiries.    12mo.    Ss.  Ccf. 

IV. 

MATTHIiE'S    GREEK   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  Schook 

Abridged  by  Blomfisld,  Rcrised  by  Edwards.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

V. 

BUTTMANN'S  LEXILOGUS :  A  Critical  Examination  of  the 

Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Passages  in  Greek  Writers.  TranslAed,  with  Notes,  by 
Key.  J.  R.  Fisblake.    8ro.     12s.  m 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED 

BY 

MESSRS.    RIVINGTON. 

The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 

being  an  Histoncal,  Ritual,  and  Theological  Commentaiy  on  the  DeToUonal  System  of 
the  Church  of  EIngland.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author 
of  *  Dii-ectorium  Pastorale,' •' Household  Theology/  &c  Part  I.,  imperial  8vo,  15a.; 
royal  4to,  25«. 

The  First  Pai-t  of  the  Annotated  Prayer  Book  extends  as  fiur  as  the  end  of  the  Epistles  and 
<2ospels.  Its  eai-lier  pages  contain  an  Historical  Intix>duction,  a  Ritual  Intit>duction.  ample 
Notes  on  the  Prefaces  and  Tables  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Calendar,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations.  The  Daily  Senrioes  are  printed  with  their  originals  in  parallel  columns ;  the 
Ci^ects  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  as  used  in 
the  Modem  and  Ancient  English,  the  Roman  and  the  Eastern  Churches.  A  lai^  part  of  each 
page  is  occupied  with  foot-notes. 

The  Second  Part  will  complete  the  work,  and  will  oontaii)  a  similar  Commentary  on  the 
Communion  Service,  the  Occasional  Offices,  and  the  Ordination  Services ;  together  with  the 
English  and  Latin  Psalter  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  short  Liturgical  Exposition  of  each  Psalm ; 
a  fdl  Index,  and  a  Glossary.     It  is  &r  advanced  at  press,  and  will  be  published  in  a  few  months. 

Letters  from   Florence  on  the  Keligious  Reform 

Movements  in  Italy.    By  Willi  ax  Talmadge,  B.A.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    6a. 

Posthumous  Gleanings    from    a    Country   Rector  s 

Study :  also  Essays  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Review.  Bv  the  late  Rev.  E.  Budqe, 
B.A.,  Rector  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  one  of  the  Translators  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathen. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kinsman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Tintagel.  Crown  8vo.  {Just  ready. \ 

The  Prayer-book  Interleaved, 

with  Hitftoriod  Illastititions  and  Explanatory  Notes  aiTanged  parallel  to  the  Text.  By 
W.  M.  Campion,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  and  W.  J.  Beamont, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Pi-elaoe  by  the  LORD  BiSBOP 
OF  Ely.    Second  Edition.    Sn^l  8vo.    Is,  6d.    {Now  ready,) 

The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers; 

containing  the  Authorized  Version,  with  a  revised  English  Text;  Marginal  References; 
and  a  Critical  and  Explanatory  Commentary.  By  Henbt  Alfobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Canterbury. 

Vol.  U.    Part  n.    Hebrews  to  Revelations.    8vo.    16».    {Now  ready.) 
This  work  is  now  complete  in  2  Vols,  or  4  Parts,  price  54a.  6d, 

Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 

chiefly  during  the  years  1863-1865.  By  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student  of 
Christ  Churdi,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  lately  Select  Preacher.    Second  Edition.    8vo.    Ss. 

Sermons    preached    on   various    Occasions    during 

the  last  Twenty  Tears.  By  Edward  Meyrick  Godlburn,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Preachers  in  Ordinary.  Third  Edition,  in  one 
volume,  small  8vo.    65.  6d. 

Rivington's    Ecclesiastical    Year- Book    for    1865. 

Small  8vo.  6s. 
This  Volume  contains  an  account  of  all  important  events  connected  with  the  Church;  of 
the  proceedings  of  Convocation ;  of  Legislation  and  Judicial  Decisions  affecting  the  Church ; 
Statistics  on  a  large  scale ;  Obituary  Notices  of  distinguished  Clergymen  and  Laymen ;  a 
Summary  of  Missionary  Work,  and  of  the  aflidrs  of  Colonial  Churches;  and  Notices  of 
Beligious  Literature, 

ICarUintted. 
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Household  Theology; 

a  Handbool;  of  BeKgi^s  Mormuticfo  nFpectiiig  4iM  Half  WSk^  tb«  Brmr  Book,  the 
Cbai-di,  the  Ministiy,  Divine  Worship,  the  Ci'eeds,  &c  By  the  Ber.  J.  U.  Blust. 
21.A.,  F.S.A.     Second  and  cheaper  Editioo.     IGmo.     3s.  6<f. 

Afsw  eopin  rmmui^  of  tA$  lan^-prvd  EdUicH  ed  Ba^ 

Hymns  and  other  Poems. 

Bj  WitLiAM  BuiOBT,  H.A.^  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Unireratj  GoHege,  QrfonL      SmaO 

The  Public  Schools  Calendar  for  1866. 

(Being  the  second  Annual  Volume.)     Bj  a  Gi^uate  of  the  UnxrerMty  of  QxfimL 

Small  8to.    6s. 
Tbia  Tolume  describea  seTentf-eeTen  of  tlie  principal  Sdioob  in  England,  selected  witli 
great  oare  by  the  Editor.    The  informatioB  hat  in  almost  erevy  caw  been  obtained  direct!}: 
fiWB  the  Sebeola. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Just, 

and  their  Condition  in  a  Fatuns  State ;  Eight  Sermons.  By  the  Rer.  J.  Tatz4)K 
PLUMMEB,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hartley  Mnudit,  Hants.     Small  8to.     5s. 

The  Liturgy,  and  the  Manner  of  Reading  it 

By  the  ReT.  G.  F.  Goddard,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Sontfafleet.     Grown  8ro.    Ss.  6dL 

The  Two  Books  of  Samuel ; 

being  Pm-t  IV.  of  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Notes  and  Ihtroductions  by  the  Ven.  CfiK. 
WoRDSwoRTHy  D.D.,  Archdoioon  of  Westminster.    Imperial  8ro.     10s. 

The  Annual  Register ; 

a  Review  of  Public  Events  at  ^ome  and  Abroad,  for  the  Tear  1865 :  being  the  Thinl 
Volume  of  an  Improved  Series.     8ve.     18s^ 
Tlie  Volumes  for  1863  and  18B4>  are  still  to  be  had,  price  18«.  each.    The  present  time  is 
a  iavourible  one  for  new  subscribers. 

On  Miracles : 

Eifijht  Lectures  pi-eached  betore  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  at  the  Bampton  Lecture  ftp 
1865.  With  Notes.  By  J.  B.  Mozlkt,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Old  Shoreham,  late  Fellow  of 
lifajgdalen  College,  Orfoi-d.     8vo.     10s.  Qd, 

Hymns  and  Verses.     By  G.  T. 

Small  8vo.     5s. 
%*  The  Congregational  Hymns  may  be  had  aqoaroMy,  prim  2t. 

Libti  Precura  Publicarum  EcdesiaB  Anglicanaa  versid 

Latina,  h  Gulieluo  Briqht,  A.M.,  et  I^etro  Goldsmith  Medd,  A.M.,  Presby- 
tens,  Collegii  Uuiversttatis  in  Acad.  Oxon.  Sociis,  fiicta.  In  an  elegant  pocket 
volume.     5s. 

Post-Mediaeval  Preachers : 

Some  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Preachers  of  the  15thy  16th,  and  17th  C«Dffearies, 
with  Outlines  of  their  Sermons,  and  Specimens  of  their  Style.  By  S.  BASnra  GoULD, 
M.A.,  Author  of  *  Iceland,  its  Scenes  and  Sagas,'  &c.     Poei  Sfo.     1% 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero ; 

with  Euglish  Notes  by  T.  Kerchevkr  Arnold,  M.A.,  formerly  FeDow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  Notes  enlai^ed.  By 
William  Chambers,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcttter  College,  Oxfiud. 
12mo.  4s.     {Now  ready.) 

R I VINGTO  N  S, 
LONDON,     OXFORD,    AND     CAMBRIDGE. 
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Preparing  for  early  PvhlicaUon. 

A   SERIES  OF  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS, 

EDITED  BT  mniBBRS  OF  THE  X7NITKR8ITIBB  Of  OXTORD  AND  GAMBBIDOB, 

171IDIB  TBB  DiBBanaii  or 
TBE  EEV.  ARTHUR  HOLMES,  1LA„ 

FELLOW  AKD  LECTURER  OF  CLARE  COLLEGE,   CAXBRIDOE, 
AXD 

THE  BBV.  CHAKLES  BIGG,  MJL, 

BENIOB  BTCTDEMT  AlfD  LATE  TUTOR  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  SECOHD 
CLASSICAL  MASTER  OF   CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 

The  Editors  of  this  Series  design  to  issue  texts  of  all  the  authors  which 
ace  oommonlj  read,  and  to  illustrate  the^  with  an  English  Comnientaty,, 
which  they  will  endeayour  to  render  compendious  as  well  as  clear. 
Standard  books  of  Classical  reference  being  now  accessible  to  every 
Scholar,  it  has  become  needless  to  insert  in  notes  the  mass  of  extraneous 
matter  which  for  older  editions  was  indispensable.  On  many  subjects 
collateral  to  the  text  the  Editors  of  the  present  Series  will  be  able  to 
substitute  reference  for  quotation,  and  will  tiius  obtain  greater  seope  for* 
carefiilly  discussing  points  of  scholarship  closely  oonnecied  with  the  text 
itself.  The  Series  is  intended  to  be  available  not  only  for  Classical 
Students  at  the  tJniversities,  but  also  for  the  highest  i'omis  of  PubHc 
Schools. 

Ther  fi>nowiJtg  Works  ate  in  progrtss:— 

HOMERIILIAS,  edited  by  S.H.  Ret-   I  HERODOTI    HISTOBIA,  edited  by 
HOLDS,M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  BraaeiioM  H.  G.  Woods,  B.A.,  Fellow  tnd  Tator  q£ 

College,  Oxford.  '       Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

[Vol.  I.  Books  I.  to  XII.   I  DEMOSTHENIS  ORATIONES,  edited 

by  Arthur  Holmes,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

SOPHOCLTS  TRAG(EDIiE,  edited  by  Lecturer  of  Clare  Collie.  Carabridge. 

R,  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant    j  [Part  I.  De  Coronft. 

TutorofTrhjity  College,  Cambridge.  ;  TERENTIl    COMOEDIiE,   edited  by 

T.  L.  Papillon.M.A.,  Fellow  and  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

VERGlLll  OPERA,  edited  by  F.  W. 
H.  Mn:RS,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

HORATn  OPERA,  edited  by  J.  M. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer 
of  Brasetiose  College,  Oxford.  One  of  the 
Masters  in  Oifton  College 

JDVENALIS  SATiRiB,  edited  by 
O.  A.  Sncoz,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  ClasMcal 
Lecturer  of  Qaeen's  CoU^,  Oxfoixl.  ^  , 


ARISTOPHANIS  CGMCEDI^, 
edited  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  King^s  College,  Cambridge;  Classical 
Lecturer  at  Queen's  College. 

THUCYDIDIS  mSTORTA,  edited  by 
Charles  Biqo,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  and 
late  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
-Second  Classical  Master  of  Cheltenham 
College. 
[VoL  L  Booka  L  and  IL,  with  Intro- 
ductions. 


*^*  B  ie  exfected  thai  ike  puhUcation  of  this.SeriesvnU  commence  early  m 
the  Aufumn  of  the  preseni^year. 
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POPULAR    EDITIONS. 


With  PorUmita,  Roval  8vo.  10«. 

BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON;  induding fhe TOn 

to  WALES  and  the  HEBRIDES.    With  Notes  by  Lord  Stowell,  Sm  W.  Scott' 
MACK1NT08U,  Maoklakd,  Lockhabt,  &c    Edited  by  Mr.  Cboker. 

II. 
With  Illustrations,  Royal  8ro,  7s, 

BEV.  OE0B6E  CBABBFS  POETICAL  WOBKS;  mth 

his  Letters,  Joiinmls,  and  a  Life.    By  his  SON.    With  Notes  by  ScOTT,  Hebei(« 

MOORE,  R00LR5,  itC, 

m. 
With  PortiTiits,  Royal  8vo,  9«. 

LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON.    With  his  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals.   By  Thomas  Moore.     With  Notes  by  Jeffert,  Heber,  Wilsox,  Moore, 

GllTORD,  CrABBE,  LOCKHART,  I'C 

IV. 
With  Poi  tk-ait  and  DlustratiQDs,  Royal  8vo,  95. 

LORD  BTRON'S  POETICAL  WOBKS;  with  Notes  by 

jErrEBY,  Heber,  Wiisok,  Moobe,  GirroKD,  Cbabbe,  Lookbaet,  &c 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

WORKS  OF  POETRY. 


THE   LOST    TALES   of    MILETUS.    By  SIR  BDLWEB 

Litton,  Bart.    Poet  8vo.    U.  $d. 

POEMS.    By    sm    BULWEB   LITTON,    Bart.    Post  8to. 

■     10<.6<(. 

SELECTIONS    from   the    POETICAL    WOBKS    of   LORD 

HouGmoK.    Small  8vo.    6s. 

REMAINS   in  VERSE  and  PROSE   of  ARTHUR  HENRT 

Hallam.    Portrait.    Small  Sto.    1t.9d, 

SPECIMENS  of  the  TABLE  TALK  of  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 

O>LSBn>0B.    Portrait    Fai|».8ro.    6f. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  BISHOP  HEBER.    Portrait. 

Fcap.8T0.    U, 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  LORD  BIRON.    Portrait  and 

Plates.    Royal  8vo.    9s. 

fSE   POETICAL   WORKS  of   REV.   GEORGE    CRABBE. 

Portrait    Royal  8to.    Y«. 

THE   POETICAL  WORKS  of  DEAN  MILMAN.     Portrait 

and  Platei.    3  vols.    SmaU  8vo.    18t. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MESSRS.  JAMES  PABEEB  &  CO.'S  LEST. 

OXFOBD;    ANJ}    377,    8TBAND,    LONDOIT. 

giro,  cloth,  price  lot. 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  lEISH  CHUECH:  Her  Present  State  and  Position. 

By  Clei^gymen  of  the  EstabUfibcdOliiirch  of  IreUnd. 

'  Tbere  must  be  few  Nonconfonni8t««  or  even  Infidels,  who  can  reed  the  first  and  Last  essays  in  this 
remarkable  volume  without  being  tempted  to  exclaim,  like  the  andent  Roman.  "  Almost  thou  persuodei^ 
me  to  be  a  Churchman."  .  .  .  This  volume  must  inevitably,  however  little  the  authors  may  have  intended 
ft,  provoke  comparison  with  the  fkmous  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  *— Reader ,  April  38. 18«6. 

'We  take  our  leave  of  this  volume,  once  more  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  careAil  perusal  of  our 
readers.  It  will  most  amply  repay  all  the  attention  which  they  may  bestow  upon  it  Indeed,  we  can 
express  no  better  wish  for  the  Church,  at  the  present  crisis  in  her  history,  tiian  that  the  Essays  may  find 
their  way  int6  the  hands  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  England,  *  we  believe  them  emihently 
calculated  to  dissipate  the  prejudices  with  which  the  subject  of  the  Iriiili  hurch  has  been  univenaUy 
re^oded.  There  is  a  manliness  of  tone  pervading  the  whole  volume,  whii  cannot  &il  to  secure  for  the 
essayists  a  fisdr  and  Impartial  consideration  of  what  they  advance.  They  writ  'ke  men  who  feel  they  have 
a  good  case,  and  are  neither  ashamed  nor  afhkid  to  put  it  forward.'— Aondoru/'     y  Sentintl^  May  U,  1866. 

*  An  admiiable  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  most  d  the  spet  .  c  charges  brought  against 
ber.'— /'oZt  MaU  CkueOe,  Jan.  4, 1866. 

'  Here  all  who  need  information  will  find  a  well-iVamed  and  Just "  Historical  .  etch  "  of  that  Church,  and 
a  temperate  discnssion  of  the  khidrcd  topics.  ...  It  will  be  a  htorehouse  of  fnc  nd  argument  for  the  next 
debate  in  the  Houtte  on  the  intended  spoliation.'— CJ^urcA  and  State  RevUw,  Mj    18. 1866. 

Ready  tbls  day,  with  Revised  Edition  of  the  Prefiice.  fourth  thousand,  8vo.,  in  wrapper,  price  If.  6<L. 

by  poet  If.  iuL 

TBACT    XC.    ON    CERTAIN    PASSAGES    IN    THE    XXXIX. 

ARTICLES.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  NEWMAN,  M.A..  1841.  With  Historical  Preface  by  the  Rev.  E.  a 
PUSEY.  D.D.:  and  Catholic  Subscription  to  the  XXXIX.  Articles  considered  in  reference  to  Tract 
XC,  by  -the  Rev.  JOHN  KEBLE.  M.A.,  1841.  [This  preface  has  been  enlarged  to  the  extent  s>f 
about  15  pages  of  addlttooal  matter.^ 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE ;   or.  An  Inqniry  con- 

ceming  the  True  Manner  of  UiKlerstandIng  and  Using  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev.  PHILIP 
FREEMAN,  M. A.,  Vicar  of  Thorvertun,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Ex«mining  Chaplain  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  price  ll.  4s.  6<i.  The  concluding  portion,  on  the  Order 
for  the  Holy  Communion,  besides  its  proper  subject,  enters  incidentally  into  most  of  the  g)^t  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  as  Atonement,  Sacrifice,  the  Origin  of  the.  Sabbath  Day,  &c  The  volumes  may 
be  had  separately,  thus :  Vol.  I..  10*.  6<i. ;  Vol  II..  Part  1,  6«. ;  and  Vol.  H.,  Plart  2,  8». 

THE     CALENDAR    of    the    PRAYER-BOOK     ILLUSTRATED. 

(Comprising  the  first  portion  of  the  *  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,'  illustrated,  enlarged,  and 
corrected.)    With  200  EngravhigB  from  Medieval  Works  of  Art.    Cloth  extra,  6«.  iBeady. 

FBE8EKTATI0N  EDITION. 

OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST :  Four  Books.  By  Thomas  X  Kkmpis. 

Printed  on  thidc  toned  Paper,  with  Red  Border  Lines,  Medlteval  Title-pages  to  the  various  Sections, 
and  Ornamental  Initials  to  the  Chapters,  Vignettes,  &c.    Small  4to.,  antique  cloth,  12t. 

*  One  of  the  most  sumptuous  editions  which  we  have  seen.  ...  A  noble  gift-book.'— Cfturcftman, 
March  3. 

'  For  beauty  of  typography,  excellence  of  paper,  and  general  sumptuous  appearance,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed.'—mion  Review,  May. 

OXFOBD  LEHTEH  SEBl^ONS,  1866. 

THE  CHURCH   ORDAINED   BY  CHRIST  TO  MAINTAIN  HIS 

CONFLICT  WITH  TH  E  POWERS  OF  DARKNESS.  Sermons  preachfd  during  the  Season  of  Lent, 
1866.  in  Oxford,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Rev.  Professor  Mansel.  Rev.  J.  R.  AVoodfbrd,  the  I>ran  •of 
Canterbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Puaev,  Archdeacon  Grant,  Rev.  J.  F.  Maclcamess,  Kev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Rev.  T.  L. 
Clanghton.  Rev.  R  C.  Wickham.  Rev.  l>r.  Payne  Smith,  and  the  Dean  of  Cork.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  the 
BISHOP  of  OXFORD.    Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6tl.  IReady. 

A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  NICENE  CREED,  for  the  U«e 

of  Persons  beginnhig  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  ALEXANDER  PENROSE  FORBES,  D.CX., 
Bishop  of  Brechin.    Second  Edition,  with  Addlt!on^  crown  Svo.  cloth,  6t. 

*  Had  the  volume  before  us  no  other  claim  to  our  notice  than  the  able  manner  in  which  it  combat  s 
existing  ertor,  that  alone  would  entitle  it  to  our  favourable  consideration.  .  .  .  The  author  is  a  ripe  scholar, 
and  a  profound  student  In  patristic  theology  and  the  doctrines  of  the  schoolmen.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  we 
met  with  any  single  volume  that  brings  so  much  leaniiiig,  such  deep  research,  and  bO  great  an  amount  of 
laborious  investigation  to  bear  upon  an  exposition  of  a  religions  sul^Ject.'— .^^^t.  James'i  ChtwiicU,  April  28. 

'  It  is  cheering  to  find  a  volume  of  the  character  of  this  commentary  on  the  Creed  of  Nicene  appreciated 
and  used  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  is.'— Churchman,  March  1. 

A  SHORT  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  a  ACKLAND,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  Incumbent  of  PtdliogtoD- 
cum-Balne,  Yorkshire.    a4mo.  cloth.    3t, 
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HESSRS.  JAMES  PAREfiR  AND  CO.'S  LIST. 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  OTHEB  WOEKS. 
THE  OXFORD  POCKE'TbLASsicsraNew  Series  of  the  (he& 

andliUiiiClauiotiiDrtboaMorScbooU.    Strongly  boimd  in  doth. 

*,*  Complete  Lifts  naj  lie  bad  upon  aippUcatioa, 

TEXTS,  with  Short  Notes.     Uniform  with  the  Series    of  *  Ox&id 

PodEet  QtaiAct.*  %•  Oomplete  Lists  may  be  bad  upon  ai^tUcaftion. 

OCTAVO  EDITI0H8  OF  THE  ^JiiffTffff. 
THUOYDIBES:   with  Notes,  chiefly   Hiatorioal  and   Geographiod. 

By  the  late  T.  ARNOLD.  D.D.    With  IndicM  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  G.  i'lDDEUAS.    Mb  Edilta. 

Complete,  3  vols.  8vo.  doth  lettered.  a1  lU. 

THUCYDIDES:    the   Text  of  Arnold,   with  his  Aj-gmncnt.      Tfce 

Indexes  adapted  to  his  Sectiona.  and  the  Greek  Index  greatly  enlarged,    ^y  B.  P.  O.  TIDBOUS, 
In  1  Uildc  voL  8vo.  12«. 

SOPHOCLIS  TKAGCEDI^ :  with  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools  aad 

Unlvendties.    By  T.  MITCHELL.  BLA.    8vo. 

The  following  are  to  be  bad  sepanldy  at  Sc  eadi. 
(EDIPUSCOLONEUS.     I      AJAX.  I     ANTIGONE. 

ELBCIKA.  I     TRACHINI^  |      PHlLOCTIuTEa 

ABISTOTLE.     The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  Notes,  hy  the  Kev.  W. 

>1  JELF,  Aatbor  of  the  •  Greek  Oranunar.'  &c     tuvo.  12t.    Text  separately.  5s. ;  Kotai  w^i airily, 

POETARUM  SCENICORUM  GR^CORUM,  ^SCHYLI.   SOPHa 

CLlSi  EURIPIDIS,  et  Aristopbanls,  Fabuls».  SuperstUes,  et  Perditanim  FricBMOta.     Kx  noaai- 
tione  GUIL.  DINDORFU.    EdUioqaarU.    1  vd.  royal  Hvo.    2U.  [^TlttfjiitfHiiil 

JELF8  OESEK  GEAXMAB. 
A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  chiefly  from   the 

TextofRapbelKohner.    By  WM.  EDWARD  JELF.  ILA..  Student  of  Cbitet  GhurdL    TUzdAUttaL 
a  Tola.  8vo.  £1  10s. 
This  Grammar  is  in  general  uw  at  Oxford.  Cunbrii^.  Dublin,  and  Durham ;  at  Eton,  Kill's  Colky. 
LoDdon,  and  most  other  I*ubUc  Sduwls.  ._      _ 

OBSIX  ACCEHT8. 
LAWS    OF    THE  GREEK  ACCENTS.    By  JOHN  GRIFFITHS. 

M.A.    lemo.    Twelfth  Edition.    Price  6d. 

XASYIO'S  LATIK  GBAXXAB. 
A  LATIN  GRAMMAR  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.     By  Pro- 

feasor  MADVIG,  ^ith  Additions  by  the  Author.    TranaUted  by  the  Bev.  G.  WOODS,  MJL    8i«l 
unUbrm  with  JelTa '  Greek  Grammar.'    Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  doth,  las. 
Competent  authorities  pronounce  tliis  work  to  be  the  very  best  Latin  Gnunnuar  yet  pubUahed  in  ^^t^^i 
This  new  edition  oontains  an  index  to  the  authors  quoted. 

ERASMI  COLLOQUIA  SELECTA.     Arranged  for  Translation  and 

Re- translation.    Adapted  for  tbe  use  of  boys  who  have  begun  the  Latin  Syntax.    By  EOWASD  C 
~  ~  Master  of  SL  John's  Middle  Sdiool,  Huntpierpohit.    Fqx 


LOWE.  DD.,  Head  Master  of  SL  John's  Middle  Sdiool,  Huntpierpohit.    Fcp.  8va,  strongly 

St.  [Jimdy. 

FASCICULUS.  [A  Collection  of  Latin  Verses,  translated  and  origixuJ.] 

BdldtruntDUDOVIOUSGlDLEYET  ROBINSON  THORKTON.    Pcsf).  doth. ««.  '         ^ 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  by  THUCYMDES. 

In  Eight  Books.— Book  L    Done  into  English  by  RICHARD  CRAWLEY,  of  Unlvenity  Oolkc^ 

Oxford.    Svo.,  doth.    6s. 

THE  FIFTE  BOOK  07  XUCLIB. 
THE   PROPOSITIONS    OF    THE    FIFTH   BOOK  OP  EUCLID 

PROVED  ATXSEBRAICALLY:  with  an  Introduction.  Notes,  and  Questiona.  By  GBOSGE 
8TURT0N  WARD.  MJL.  Mathenoatlcol  Lecturer  in  Magdalen  Hail,  auu  Public  Examiner  in  tha 
Univeraity  of  Oxford.    Second  edition.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

ALOBBBAIOAL  eSOMETBT. 
A  SYLLABUS  OF  PLANE  ALGEBRAICAL  GEOMETRY,  Systom- 

ctlcally  Arranged,  with  formal  Definitions,  Postulates,  and  Axioms.  By  CHARLES  LUTWnXK 
DODGSON,  M.A.,  Student  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Oiriat  Cburch.  Oxford.  Part  L,  '^*r"*'^frg 
P&ints,  Right  Lines,  Rectilinear  Figure^  Pencils,  and  Circles.    Svo.  doth,  5s. 

A  TREATISE  on  TRILINEAR  CO-OFDINATES.     Intended  chiefly 

fsr  the  use  of  Juuior  Students.  By  C.  J.  C.  PRICE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical  Leolarer  of 
Exeter  College.  Oxford.    Crown  Svo.,  dotb.    St. 
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THE  OPERATIQKS  of  WAB  EXPLAINED   and  ZLLtTS- 

TRATED.  By  E.  B.  HAMLEY,  Colonel  in  the  Army,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.A., 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Military 
History*  Strategy,  and  Tactics  at  the  Staff  College.  .  Quarto,  nrith  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   28«.  doth. 

TELIX   HOLT,    THE  RADICAL.     By    GEORGE   ELIOT. 

Author  of '  Adam  Bede/  &e.     3  vols.  U  Us.  6d.  oloth. 

MISS  MARJORIBANKS.    By  Idie  Author  of  'Salem  ChapeL' 

A  New  Series  of  the  Curonicles  op  Caulinoford.     3  vols.  1/.  Il5.  6d.  cloth. 

MEMOIRS  of  the  CONFEDERATE  WAR  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE. By  HERDS  VON  BOKCKE.  Chief  of  tiie  Stoff  to  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.     2  vols,  crown  8tvo«  .  [/n  a  few  dajft. 

SPORTING     DAYS.     By  J.    COLtQUHOUN.    .  Atrthor     of 

•  The  Moor  and  the  Loch/  &c.    Small  8vo.     bs.  doth. 

MR.  WORSLEyS  TRANSLATION  OF  HOMER,  IN  THE 

SPENSERIAN  STANZA.  The  Odyssev,  2  vols.  I85.  The  Iliad,  Books  I.  to  XII. 
10s.  6(?.  cloth. 

COUNT  DE   MONTALEMBERT'S  MONKS  of  the  WEST, 

From  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Beinard.    A uthorised  Ti uuslation.    Vols.  3  and  4. 

[In  the  Urss. 

MR.      THEODORE     MARTIN'S      TRANSLATION      of 

GOETHE'S  *  FAUST*  into  English  Verse.  Second  Edition.  Small  8>?».  iJs. 
oloth. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AT  THE  FARM,  in  Rearing  and  Feeding  the 

LIVE  STOCK.  By  WILLIAM  SELLER,  M.D.,  F.U.S,E..  and  HKNUY  STEPHENS, 
F.RJS.E.  [/« the  Fre$$, 

CHEAP   EDITIONS   of    WORKS    BY    GEORGE  SLXOT. 

Adam  Bede,  6s.  ;  The  Mill  ok  the  Floss,  6s.;  Sclas  MAatiER,  and  ^emss  of 
Clerical  Life,  Gs. 

DR.  JOHN    HILL    BURTON'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND, 

from  Agricok*6  Invasion  to  the  Revolutiouof  1688.  [/»  the  Pms, 

PEOPLE'S  EDITIONS  of  SIR  A.  ALISON'S  HISTORIES. 

From  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  WateHoo;  in 
Twelve  Volumes,  with  Index,  price  515.  cloth.  From  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  in  Eight  Volumes,  with  Index,  price  34s.  cloth. 


37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON ;  AND  45,  GEORGE  STREET, 
EDINBURGH,       „,„,,,^GoOgIe 


QUABTEBLT  LITESAST  AOVKBTISKR.  {J^, 


AN    AUTUMN    TOUR. 

'A  History  of  our  CathedralB  is  aHistory  of  our  Oountry.'—- i 


Now  PublishiDg,  with  nnmeroos  Illustrations,  pott  8to^ 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS 

TO  TS« 

GWSQ  A  BISTORT  OF  EACH  SEE.  with  BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

By  BIOHABD  J.  EINa,  BA, 

Exeter  Ootkge.OxforL 

Already  Published. 
THE  SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS.— Winchester,  Salisbury, 

EzsrsB,  Wells,  RocHBRnR,  CAirrBRBUBT,  and  Obicbsbteb.    With  120  Uliatm- 
tions.    2  Tols.    2i$, 

THE  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS.— Oxford,  Peterbobough, 

LiNooLif,  NoBWicH,  Aio)  Elt.    With  90  Ulustratioiis.    18«. 

THE   WESTERN    CATHEDRALS.  —  Bristol,  Gloucester, 

WoBOVTEB,  HnatroRD,  and  Lichficld.    With  50  Hlustiatioiis.    16t. 

'  This  very  attractire  and  Taliiable  work  history  an«l  details  of  eadi  building  are  kepi 

may,  indeed,  be  aaid  to  be  by  far  the  beat  in  a  section  apart  from  the  history  of  the  ^e 

goide-book  to  oar  Cathedrals.     It  is,  in  fiict,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  Bishops.' — 

a  national  work,  as  wdl  as  a  Church  work,  ,  Athenmsm, 

and    it    is    worthy    of    our    Church    and  |       « With  (he  experience  which  Mr.  iTumiy 

nation.' — Enghah  Churchmofu  ,  has  gained,  it  would  be  wonderful  if  a  really 

'Tmthfttl,  concise,  and  intelligent — nothing  !  good  handbook  were  not  attainable.' — Sp^c^ 

is  omitted  that  would  interest  the  risitoi-s.* —  tator, 

AH  Journal.  I       ♦These  rolumes  bid   fair   to  bcoooM  the 

'This  work  is  full  of  Tery  Tsluable  infer-  <  standard  architectural  guide  to  our  veneraUe 

nation,  architectural,  archsologica],  historical,  I  cathednds,  and  are  intended  to  serre  alike  as 

and  artistic' — Satitrday  Review,  I  a  history  and  a  vade  mecwn  to  the  risitor. 

•We  admire  the  pUm   upon  which  these  i  The  work  wiU  prove   a  great  boon.*— Vc4» 

excellent  Handbooks  hsTe  been  written.    The  |  ^>^'« 


To  be  followed  by 
THE  NORTHERN  CATHEDRALS.— York,  Ripon,  Durham^ 

Gabusu,  Chester,  xsd  Mamchestbb. 

THE  WELSH  CATHEDRALS.— Llandafp,  St.  David's,  St. 

Asafh's,  and  Bamgos. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  CATHEDRALS.  —  St.  Paul's  axd 

WssniiiraTEB  Abdet. 
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STANDAED  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

WELL  PRINTED.  OK  GOOD  PAPER,  AND  TASTEFULLY  BOUND, 

One  Shilling  each  Volume. 


•  Here  ia  a  choice  collection  for  »nmmer 
reading  in  the  merry  greenwood  or  on  the 
yellow  sands.* — Press. 

'There  is  not  a  bad  norel  in  the  list, 
and  Tery  many  are  of  the  highest  merit/— 
Spectator. 

♦  The  selection  of  the  Works,  judging 
from  those  already  published,  is  admirable. 
The  paper  and  type  are  good,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gay  little  Tolumes  most  attractive.' 
^Morning  P^d, 


*  Among  the  many  seiies  of  reprinted 
Novels  which  of  late  years  have  placed  work» 
of  a  first-rate  character  within  the  reach  of 
i-eadcrs  of  the  most  limited  means,  we  have 
seen  none  which  combines,  in  fo  high  a 
degree,  ability  of  conbtmction,  variety  of 
style,  high  moral  tone,  and  moderation  in 
price.* — Sun. 

*  Good,  wholesome'  reading,  that  no  parent 
need  be  afraid  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
daughter. ' — Bookseller. 


Confldenoes.    By  the  Author  of  *  Garr  of 
GMTlyon,'  *  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Fanlconbridge/  &c 

Erlesmere  {  or,  iXfsmxsa  or  Ghabacteb. 
^y  L.  &  L4VXK9. 

Nanette  and  her  Lovers.  By  Talbot 

QWTKKB. 

Life  and  Death  of  Silas  Bamstarke. 
By  Talbot  Qwtnkb. 

Bose  Douglas ;  thr  AuromooBArHT  of  a 
Scotch  Mqcistkb's  Dauobtkb. 

Tender  and  True.    By  the  Author  of 
*  Clara  MoriaoD.' 


Gilbert  Massenger.    ByHoLxcLEK. 

Thomey  Hall  i    a  Story  of  an  Old 
Fakilt.    By  Holm  R  Lee. 

9.  JCy  Lady  x  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life. 

10.  The  Omellest  IVrong  of  All.    By  the 

Author  of  •  Darkest  belore  Dawn.' 

11.  Lost  and  IVon.  By  Geoogiaka  M.  CaAnc. 

12.  Hawksviewi  a  Family  Histoct  of  oub 

owH  Times.    By  Holme  Ijck. 


.  Cousin  Stella  j  or,  Cosflict. 
Author  of '  Once  and  Again,'  &c 


By  the 


14.  Florence  Templar.    By  Mrs.  F.  VroAL. 

15.  Highland  Lassies  {  or,  The  Boua  Tass. 

By  Erick  Macxehzie. 

16.  Wheat  and  Tares  t  a  Modrkn  Stort. 

IT.  Amberhill  \  ob,  Qciltt  Peacb.    By  A.  J. 
Babbovcxiffb. 

18.  Toung  Singleton.  By  Talbot  Gwyiikb. 

19.  A  Lost  Love.    Qy  Ashfobd  Owek. 

20.  My  First  Season.     By  the  Author  of 

•Charles  Auchester.' 


31.  The  "White  House  by  the  Sea  {  a 
Love  Stort.    By  M.  BsTHAM-£oWARDa. 

23.  The  Sve  of  St.  Mark  {  a  Komaxcb  of 
Yekicb.    Ry  Thomas  Doubledat. 

23.  Arrows  in  the  Dark.    By  the  Author  of 

'  Said  and  Done.' 

24.  Adrian  L*Estrange }  ob,  Moulded  out 

OF  Faults. 

25.  The  Cotton  Lord.    By  H.  Gltx. 

26.  A  Simple  Woman.    By  the  Author  of 

'  Nut  Brown  Makla,'  kc 

27.  Skirmishing.    By  the  Author  of  *  Cousin 

Stella,' '  Once  and  Again.'  &c. 

28.  Farinas  a  Lbobstd ofColoonb.  ByGEOBoe 

Mbbbdith. 

29.  Norman  ton.    By  the  Author  of  '  Amber- 

hiU ;  or,  Guilty  Peace.' 

30.  Winifred's  Wooing.  ByGEOROiAXAM. 

31.  The  School  for  Fathers  i  ax  Old  Eitg- 

LisB  SiOBT.    By  Talbot  Gwtkhe. 

32.  Lena  ■  ob,  Thr  Silbxt  Woman.     By  the 

Author  of '  Beymlnstre.' 
C3.  Paul  Ferroll.     By  the  Author  of  'IX. 

Poems  by  V.' 
34.  Entanglements.    "By  the  Author  of  *  Mr. 
•  CJast<  " " 


Arte.' 


istc,'&c 


35.  Beyminstre.    By  the  Author  of 'Lena;  or» 
The  Silent  Woman.' 

36.  Counterparts ;  ob.  The  Cross  of  Love. 
By  the  Author  of '  Charles  Auchester,'  ^c 

3Y,  Leonora;  or,  Fair  axd  False.    By  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Mabbrlt. 

38.  Extremes.  By  Emma  Willbhbb  Atkcook. 

39.  An  Old  Debt. 

40.  Uncle  Crotty*s  Belations.    By  Heb- 
bbbt  Gltk. 

'  The  above  Editions  are  also  Issued  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  at  Sixpence  per  volume 

extra. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  ComMll.  j^ 
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NEW    WOKKS 

PTJBLISHED  by  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO. 

The   LIFE   and   DEATH   of  JEANNE    d'ARCi   called 
'The  Maid.' 

By  Harriet  Parr,  Author  of  *  In  the  Silrer  Age/  &c    2  to!«.    Crown  8to.     16l». 

The  GROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE.    Three  Lectures  on  Work, 
Traffic,  and  War. 

By  John  Ruskix,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8ro.     Cloth,  gilt  edges.     5s. 
A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

The  SPORTma  RIFLE  and  its  PROJECTILES. 

By  Lieut.  James  Fobstth,  Bengal  Staff  Corps.  Sewritten  and  Enlarged.  With  DlustzatiaBa. 
Crown  8to.     (Nearly  Beady,) 

REMINISCENCES  of  a  BENGAL  CIVILIAN. 

By  WiLUAM  Edwards,  Esq.    Crown  Svo.     {{Nearly  B^cufy) 

The  HOME  LIFE  in  the  LIGHT  of  its  DIVINE  IDEA. 

By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  Author  of  *  The  Soul*8  Exodus  and  Pilgiimage,'  6e. 

Crown  Sto.     6*. 


A  CENTURY  of  PAINTERS  of  the  ENOLISH  BOHOOL; 

With  Critical  Notices  of  their  Works,  and  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Art  in  F-ng<»xwf. 
By  Richard  Redoravb,  R.A,  (Surveyor  of  Her  Mnjesty's  Pictures,  and  In^wctor- 
Genend  for  Art),  and  Samuel  RsDaaAYE.    2  vols.  Demy  8to.    S2s. 

ARMADALE. 

By  WiLKiE  Collins,  Author  of  the  «  Womnn  in  White,' « No  Name,*  kc.   With  20  UliistntiMis 
by  George  H.  Thomas.    Second  Edition.     2  toIs.  Dony  dro.    2ftc 

WAYSIDE  FLORA;  or,  Gleanings  from  Rook  and  nald 
towards  Rome. 

By  Nona  Bq^lairs,  Author  of  <  Hardy  Ferns/  &c.    With  Coloured  FnntiqaieDa. 
Crown  8vo.     5s. 


IDYLLS  from  the  SANSKRIT. 

By  Ralfh  T.  H.  Griffith,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  the  San^rit  CoUega» 
Fcap.  4to.     Cloth,  gilt  edges.     10s.  6<L 

A  HISTORY  of  PERSIA, 

From  the  beginniiur  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  year  1858.    Wift  a  Beriewofi 
Principal  Events  that  led  to  the  EsUblishment  Of  the  Kajar  Dynasty.      By  ROB 
Grant  Watson,  formerly  attached  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  the  CtMirt  of  Penia. 
Demy  Svo.     16s.  

TWO  MONTHS  on  the  TOBIQUE,  NEW  BRUNBWICE. 

An  Emigrant's  Journal,  1851.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 
NEW     NOVEL. 

A   LIFE'S    LOVE. 

By  the  Author  of*  Heiress  of  the  Blackbumfoot'     2  vols.   Post  Svo. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  Comliil^^, 
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Cheap  Editions  of  Mr.  WiUde  OoDins's  Novels. 

Fcap.  8yo.  2t.  6<L  e«ch. 


1.  th:Ei  woacAsr  in  white. 

2.  NO  NAME. 

3.  ANTONINA ;  or,  The  Fall  of  Rome. 

4.  HIDE  AND  SEEK )  or,  The  Mys- 

tery of  Mary  Grloe. 


5.  BASHi. 

6.  THE  QUEEN  OP  HEARTS. 

7.  THE  DEAD  SECRET. 

8.  AFTER  DARK. 


V  BlaBtrated  Editions  of  the  above  may  be  bad.  crown  8vo.  price  U.  (THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE; 
and  NO  NAME,  tt.)  each. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


10/ 
11. 
1% 


Well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  itrongly 

Jane  Eyre.    By  Chaslottb  Bbomtb. 

Shirley.    By  Chxrlottb  Bbomtk. 

Villette.    By  CHARLorrB  Bbonts. 

Wuthering  Heishtii.  By  Emilt  Bboktb. 
Agnes  Grey.  By  Amkb  Bbontb.  With 
Preface  and  Memoir  of  the  Bisters,  ^y 
CHAKuynx  Bboktb. 

The  Tenant  of  WildCell  Hall.  By 
Aknb  Bboktb. 

The  Professor.  By  CRARLOTrr.  Brontk. 
To  which  are  added  the  Puems  of  Oha&lotib, 
Emilt,  and  Akkb  Bboktb. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    By 

MrS.QASKBLL. 

The  al>ov6  can  aUo  he  had  in  ehth,  gUt  edget, 
38.  6d.  tadi,  or  handtomtly  bound  in  half 
morocco,  68.  each, 

Agnes  of  Sorrento.    By  Mrs.  H.  B. 

Stows,  Author  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.' 
Autobiography  of  Lutfullah,  a  Mo- 

haaiedan  Gentleman.    Edited  by  Edward  B. 

Eastwlck,  F.IUS.,  F.S.A. 

Against  Wind  and  Tide.    By  Uolmb 

Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter.  By  Holms 
Lee. 

Kathie  Brande  t  A  Fireside  Histoiy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.    By  Holme  Lbe. 


bonnd  in  doth,  price  2s.  6<i.  each  volame. 

13.  The  Town :  Its  Memorable  Characters'and 

Events.    By  Lbioh  Hukt.    With  Forty-flvo 
Wood  Engravings. 

14.  Autobiography    of   Leigh    Hunt. 

Edited  by  his^Mest  Son. 

16.  Tales  of  the  Colonies  j  or.  Adventures 
of  an  Emigrant.  By  the  late  G.  Rowcboft, 
Eeq. 

16.  Lavinia.    By  the  Author  of  *  Dr.  Antonio,' 

and '  Lorenzo  BenonL' 

17.  Transformation  f  a  Romance.    By  Na- 

THAKiEL  Hawthorns.  Author  of  the 'Scarlet 
Letter,'  <  Oar  Old  Home,'  be, 

18.  Deerbrook;  a  Tale  of  English  Oonntry 
Life.    By  Mrs.  Habbiet  Mabtikbau. 

19.  British  Rule  in  India.     A  Historical 

SIcetcb.    By  Mrs.  Harbibt  Maktikeau. 

20.  Household  Education.    By  Mrs.  Hab- 

BIBT  MakTIKBAU. 

21.  Romantic  Tales.     By   the  Anthor  of 

'John  Halifax,  Gentleman.' 

22.  Domestic  Stories.     By  the  Anthor  of 

'  John  Halifax,  Geuileman.' 

23.  After  Dark.    By  Wilkie  Colldcb. 

24.  Below  the   Surface.     By  Sir  A.  H. 

Elton,  Bart. 

25.  The  Political  Economy  of  Art.    Bj 

John  Ruskix,  M.A. 

26.  Lectures    on    the    English    Hu- 

mourists.   By  W.  M.  Thackbbat. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 


Handsomely  bound  in 

1.  Romola*  By  OBOBas  Eliot,  Anthor  of 
'Adam  Bede,'  'Scentw  of  Clericsl  Life.'  and 
*  Sil&&  Mamer.'    With  Five  lUostrations.    6«. 

2.  Transformation }   or.  The  Romance  of 

Monte  BenL     By  Nathaniel  Hawthobke. 
With  Five  lUustraUons.    6*. 

3.  The  Small  House  at  AUington.    By 

Akthokt  TBOLLons.     With  Five  Illnstra- 
tions.    6f. 

4.  Bomantic  Tales.   By  the  Author  of  John 

HaliliuE,  Qentlanazu'     With  Five  lUustra- 

tions.    6s. 
6.  Domestic  Stories.     By  the  Anthor  of 

•John   Halifax,    Gentlemau.'      With    Five 

HtauCimtions.    6s. 
6.  Cranfbrd.    By  Mrs.  Gabkell.    With  Four 

Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 
^  Lizaie  Leigh,  and  other  Tales.     By  Mrs. 

Uaskell.    With  Four  UlustraUons.    Ss.ttd. 


doth,  gilt,  crown  8vo. 

8.  Cousin  Fhillisy  and  other  Tales.    By  Mrs. 

Gaskbll.    With  Four  lUostrations.    S«.  td. 

9.  The  GKrey  Woman ,  and  other  Tales.    By 

Mrs.   Gaskslu     With   Four   HlustratioDS. 
3s.  6(1. 

10.  Sylvia's    Lovers.     By  Mrs.  Gaskbll. 

With  Five  lUnstrations.    6«. 

11.  A  Dark  Night's  Work-    By  Mrs.  Ga». 

KKLL.    With  Four  Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

12.  Maude  Talbot.     By  Holme  Lee.    With 

Five  lUastrations.    5s. 

13.  The  Moors  and  the  Fens.    By  F.  G. 

TkaffoRu.    With  Five  lUostrations.    5s. 

14.  After  Dark.     By  Wilkie  CoLLisa.    With 

Five  lUnstrations.    6s. 

}5.  Woman  in  France  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia 
Kavanaou.    With  Eight  Steel  Portraits.    6t. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  65,  CornliilkOOgle 
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MR.  MURRAT'S 
Handbooks    foir    lEliig^'laiidl. 


Handbook  of  TRAVEL  TALK,  for  the  Use  of  Foboghers  in  EBocjksrr. 

In  French,  Gennao,  Italian,  and  Engli^.     16nio.    3s.  6d, 


Handbook  for  MODERN  LONDON.    A  Guide  to  aU  the  SigUU  aai 

Olgecta  of  Interest  in  the  Hetropolb.    Hnp.     l6mo.    3«.  6<f. 

Handbook  for   KENT    and  SUSSEX'-Cantorbiny,  Doycr,  Razzogate, 

She«rue»,  Hoche«ter,  Chatham,  VNTooIwich,  Brighton,  Ohichester,  Worthing,  Hmstii^Sy 
Lewes,  Arundel,  &c    Hap.    Post  8vo.     10s. 

Handbook  for  SURREY  and  HANTS— Kingston,  Croydon,  Beigste, 
Goildford,  Winchester,  Soathampton,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Isle  or  Wight,  ifap^ 
Post  Svo,     lOt. 

Handbook  for  BUCKS.  BERKS,  and    OXON— Windsor,  Eton, 

Readine,  Aylesbuiy,  Uxbridge,  Wvcombe,  Henley,  Oxford,  and  the  Thames  ftom 
Maidei^ead,  and  Windsor.    Map.    Post  Bro.    7«.  6d. 

Handbook  for  WILTS,  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET— Salisbaiy, 

Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherboume,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  &c  Hapc 
Post  8?o.    7s.  e<L 

Handbook  for  DEVON    and  CORNWALL  —  Exeter,  nfracombe, 

Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dnwiish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  DeroDporl;  Torquny,  Launcestoii» 
Truro,  Penzhnce,  Falmouth,  &c.     Map.     Post  8vo.     10s. 

Handbook  for  YORKSHIRE.    ^Iftp*    Post  8\ro.   {Just  Beadj. 

Handbook  for  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND— Xew- 

cnstle,  Darlington,  Gateshead,  Bp.  Auckland,  25tockton,  Hartlepool,  SunderUnd, 
Shields,  Berwick>on-Tweed,  Morpeth,  Tynemouth,  Coldstream,  Ahiwick,  kc,  Hapw 
Post  8vo.    9s. 

Handbook   for  the   LAKES— Westmobela^d,  Cciibebla5i>,  &e.    Miip. 

Post8ro.    {Just  Ready.)  

Handbook    for    NORTH    and    SOUTH  WALES-Bangor.  Oar- 

narvon,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Conway,  Meoal  Straits,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  Tenby, 
Swansea,  the  Wye,  &c.    Map.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.     1 2s. 


Handbook  for  IRELAND  — Dublin,  Belfast,  Donegal,  Galway.  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  Limerick,  Waierford,  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  Coast  of  Munster,  &c.  IMaps. 
Pobt8ro.     12s. 


Handbook  to   the    SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  OP  BNCK 

LAND — Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  and  Chidiesler. 
Illustrations.     2  voU.     Post  8vo.     24s. 

Handbook  to  the  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 

— Oxford,  Pcterboiough,  Ely,  Norwich,  and  Lincoln.    Illusti-ations.    Post  8to.     18*. 

Handbook  to  the  WESTERN  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND 

— Bristol,  Gloucester,  Herefoid,  Worcestei-,  and  Lichfield.    Illustrations.  Post  8to,  Ife. 
%*  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford  sepantely.     2s.  6d  each. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET^qqJ^^ 
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S^BPSON  LOW  &  CO/S  List  of  New  Books. 

THE  PRISON  LIFE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS;  embracing 

PeUiU  and  Incidents  In  his  CapUvltj.  with  OonverMitioin  <m  Topics  of  great  Public  Interest.  By 
JOUN  J.  GRAVEN,  M.D.,  Phyatdan  to  the  Prisoner  daring  his  Confinement,  l  voL  post  8  vo.  lOi.  (kt 

THE  PROFITS  OF  PANICs":  the  Narrative  of  a  City  Man. 

In  popular  lurm,  price  Is. 

iir. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SAVINGS'  BANES;  with  an  Account  of 

the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Financial  Measures  for  Post-ofl9ce  Binks.  Government 
Annuities,  and  Government  Life  Insurance.  By  WILLIAM  LEWINS.  Author  uf  •  Uer  Mi^esty's 
Mails.'    Didicdted,  by  permission,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    8va    16«. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  BENJAMIN 

SILLIMAN.  M.D.,  LUD.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  In  Yale  College, 
UwSJL  Chiefly  fh)m  bla  own  MSS.  and  Diaiy.  By  GEORGE  F^UhlR.  With  PortnUL  2  vols, 
post  8vo ,  price  2it,  [On  I/andag. 

AM  8  MOnt  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  MOUNTAIN,  BISHOP 

OF  QUEBEC.    By  HIS  SON.    8to.  cloth,  price  lOr.  Od.  [On  Monday, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  its  Progress  and  Prospects.    By  A. 

FOSTER,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Adelaide.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Map, 
doth,  price  15«. 

vu. 

TRAVELLING  IN  SPAIN  IN  THE  PRESENT  DAT; 

being  an  Arooimt  of  the  Journey  of  a  Party  of  Toadies  and  Gentlemen  who  lately  visited  its 
Principal  Oties.  By  HfiNRT  BLACKBURN.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  from  PhotographH 
and  Ctawlngi  from  Life,  by  John  PhilliiH  R.A ,  E.  Londgren,  Walter  Severn,  and  the  Author. 
Also,  an  Appendix  of  Routes,  Fares.  &C.,  the  Expenses  of  the  Journey,  and  a  New  Map  of  Spain.  16« 

vin. 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  THE  ROB  ROY  CANOE  ON 

THE  DANUBE,  MOSELLE.  RHINE.  REU83.  AAR,  MARNE,  THAMES.  MAIXE.  SEINE. 
MEUSE.  AND  THE  LAKES  OF  CONSTANCE  AND  LUCERNE,  ike  By  J.  MACGRkX^OR, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo.,  with  a 
Map.  price  6s.  [SixtK  Thcnaand  now  rtady, 

LETTERS  ON  ENGLAND.   By  Louis  Blanc.   Translated 

under  the  Author's  Revision.    3  vols,  post  8vo.    iGi. 

THIRTT  TEARS  OF  ARMT  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER. 

Gomprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomids  of  the  Plains ;  Ezplontlons  of  New  Territory ;  A 
Trip  across  the  Roclcy  Mountains  in  the  Winter;  DeKriptions  of  the  Habiu  of  difft^nt  Animals 
found  in  the  West,  and  the  Methods  of  Hunting  them :  with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  difforent 
Frontier  Men.  ice  By  Cokmel  R  B,  MARCY.  ILS.A..  Author  of  'The  Prairie  Traveller.*  With 
numerous  Illustrations. IShortly. 

NEW  NOVELS.    Now  Ready. 
TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA.   By  Victor  Hugo.    Tliird  Edition. 

3  vols,  poet  8vo.    24s. 

*  A  free,  spirited  translation  of  a  noble  book.  It  la  difflcolt  to  dissent  fh>m  thoee  who  fancy  they 
discover  in  the  antlxM^s  three  volumes  a  romance,  an  epic  poem,  and  a  drama  of  real  life.  There  Is  also 
in  the  volumes  a  charming  Idyl,  full  of  grace,  sweetness,  and  simplicity.  If  there  be  any  one  who  can  rise 
from  the  pemsal  of  the  book  without  feeling  not  only  deeply  moved,  but  also  enlightened,  chastened,  and. 
fcr  at  least  the  moment,  improved, "  let  no  such  man  be  trusted."  '—IlUutrated  London  Newt. 

*  A  fiiiherman  encounters  all  the  fury,  and  caprice,  and  treachery  of  outer  nature  in  order  to  whi  a 
woman  whom,  on  bis  return,  he  finds  to  have  nncoosdously,  bat  Irrevocably,  lost  her  heart  to  another. 
Bat  this  plainest  of  stories  Is  worked  into  genuine  tragedy  by  an  exercise  of  poetic  power  which,  at  leptst 
in  some  portions  of  Its  display,  has  very  rarely  been  surpassed  in  literature.'— Sn/urday  Review. 

*  As  an  idyl  of  homely  love  and  shnple  heroism,  we  know  nothing  save  parts  of  **  Enoch  Arden"  that 
can  compare  with  the  touching  sweetnem  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  book.'—^Memsim. 

*  It  ^impossible  for  us  not  to  fioel  chained  to  the  book  by  the  spell  and  sway  of  a  master-hand  The 
fight  of  ««•«  with  sea  and  storm  is  rendered  as  It  never  haa  been  rendered  before,  and  probably  will  never 
be  rendered  again,  l^  human  pen.'— 5i>a<<rfor. 

THS  BTOBY  OF  KXtHNXTT.    By  Bjitaxo  Tati^oi.   a  vols.    ie#. 
A  CASUAIi  AOQ^UAINTANOB.    By  Mrs.  Dcrrus  Hardt.    2  voU.    16f. 
MATTIKS  AND  MUTTON'S.    By  Citthbebt  Beoe.    2  vols.    16». 
THB  U/  H  I'l'M-TPA  VQTTR.  ^  By  Hkkkt  Holl.    S  vols.    24t. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SOX,  &  MABSTON,  MUton  Howse./Ludgntc  Hill. 


Mr.  IfinTay's  Fore^  HancEbooksL 


HANDBOOK   OF   TRAVEL-TALK,  for  the    use  of  KngliAai 
Abroad:  In  FlNnch,  OtauB,  luUn,  aid  EkgHdL    ».  tt. 


HANDBOOK— HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,   and  the   KHDTE.     Is, 

Fott  »«a.   10*. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  QEKMANT  AND  THE    TTBOIi.    H 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  THE  TIBOL.    Map.    16mo.    Jiuf  f«% 

HANDBOOK— SWITZEELAND  AND  THE  ALPS.    Ibps.    I» 
an.  u. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  S>VITZERLAND.    Map  and  Plan.    16ta(. 
u. 

HANDBOOK   TO    THE    GERMAN,   FLEMISH,   AND    DUTCI 

SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTIHO.    lUoalniiaas,    a  Tola.    F«at8*o.   at*. 

HANDBOOK— FRANCE  AND  THE   PYRENEES.    ]Ukp&     Pai 

8T0.      lOt. 

HANDBOOK— PARIS  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.  M»p.  I6n».  k 
HANDBOOK— SPAIN  AND  ANDALUSIA.    M^w.     2  ^la    ft* 

8to.    SOi: 

HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL  AND  LISBON.  Map.  Poet  8-ro.  9t 
HANDBOOK— SWEDEN,  DENMARK,  AND  NOEVSTAY.     Ibp^ 

Foat  8to.    It«. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY.    Map.    Post  8vo.     6s. 

HANDBOOK-JfTOBTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE.    Maps.     Post  «ro 
lat. 

HANDBOOK— CENTRAL    ITALY    AND    FLORENCE.      Ibp, 

PostSvo.  10<. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.    Map  and  Plans.     16ino.     U 

HANDBOOK— ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.     Map.     Post  8to 
it. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH  ITALY  AND  NAPLES.     Map.     Post  8va 
lot. 

HANDBOOK— SICILY  AND  PALERMO.  Plans.  Post  8vd.  12s. 
HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ITALIAN   SCHOOLS  OF   PAINTIKa 

mnatratlooi.    3  Tola.    Poattvo.    Ml. 

HANDBOOK— RUSSIA,  FINLAND,  AND  ICELAND.  Map^  Pd 

8V0. 

HANDBOOK—GEEECE  AI^D  THE  IONIAN  ISLAJTOS.  Mm 
HANDBOOK— EGYPT  AND  THE  NILE.  Map.  Post  8vo.  1&. 
HANDBOOK— SYBIA.  AND  PALESTINB.  Maps.  2  toIb.  P«t 
HANDBOOK— BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.     Maps.     2  Toh.     Jbet 

8T0.    2U, 
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Mndie's  Select  Library. 

Books  for  all  Headers* 

FIKST-CLASS  SUBSCKIPTION 
FOR    A    CONSTANT    8CCCESS10N    OV   THE    NEWEST    BOOSS, 

ONE  GUINEA   PER  ANNUM. 

Comm«ncing,at  any  date. 


Books  for  the  Country. 

Book  Societies  in  direct  commnnication  with  Mudie's  Select  labiary  are 
DOW  established  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country. 

TERMS   OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 
FOB  THE  ITEWEST  BOOKS. 

FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME     ..     FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 
AND  THREE  VOLUMES  FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  GUINEA. 

FOB  OLDEB  BOOKS. 

TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME    ..     FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 
AND  FIVE  VOLUMES  FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  GUINEA 

Tbe  Jvly  Iiists  of  "^orks  recently  added  to  the  Xjibrarr  are  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


Cheap  Books. — Notice. 

Purchasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries,  Mercbants,  Shipping 
Agents,  intending  Emigrants,  and  others,  are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  JULY  LIST  of  SURPLUS  COPIES  of  RECENT 
BOOKS  withdrawn  from  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  for  Sale.  •  .^ 

This  List  contains — Palgrave's  *  Travels  in  Arabia ;' Moens's  'Captivity  in 
Italy ;'  Livingstone's  '  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi ;'  'Governess  Life  in  Egypt,' 
byEmmelineliOtt;  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  *  Letters  from  Egypt ; '  Street's  'Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain ; '  *  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson ; ' 
*  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's  Autobiography ; '  *  Half  a  Million  of  Money ; '  *  Maxwell 
Drewitt ; '  *  Our  Mutual  Friend ;'  and  mote  than  One  Thousand  other  Popular 
Books,  at  the  lowest  current  prices. 


BOUND  BOOKS  FOR   PRESENTS  and  PRIZES. 

A  Revised  List  of  Works  by  the  best  Authors,  selected  from  Mttdtf/s  Selew"  "^ 
Library,  and  re-issued  in  Ornamental  Bindings  for  Presents  and  Sckool  IPTixm 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  postage  free  on  applicalion. 


MUDIFS  SELECT  LIBRARY,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Stbhet,  LohbC 
CITY  OFFICE— 4,  King  Street,  CheapsidelQ  j 


DB.  WM.  SMITES  LATIN  COUBSE. 


The  following  Series,  nndertaken  with  the  Tiew  of  facilitating  the  stndj  of  the  Latim  T  u^m 
aod  combining  the  adrantages  of  tiie  older  and  more  modem  methods  at  mitxm  " 
DOW  complete.     Each  Tolume  contains  subjects  naoallj  distzibatod  qtct  two  e 
separate  worin. 

Principia  Latina^  Part  I.    A  First  Course.     Contaasi 

a  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise-book.     With  Vocabularies.     12mo.     3«.  6dL 

Principia    Latina,   Part  II.     A  Reading   Book.     Ci 

taining  an  Introdoction  to  Ancient  Mythology,  Geography,  Bonum  .Anfci^iiitiK  ■ 
History.     12mo.    3s.  6<i. 

Principia  Latina^  Part  III.    A  Poetry  Book.     Conta^ 

Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters;  Edogse  Oridians;  Prosodj  and  Metre.   2!a 
3«.  6</. 

Principia  Latina^  Part  IV.    Prose  Composition.    C» 

taining  Rules  of  Syntax,  Explanations  of  Synonyms,   and   Exercises   oo   the  Spa 
12mo.     3s.  6d. 

Principia  Latina,  Part  V.    Short  Stories,  Anecdote* 

.  and  Fables,  for  translatbg  into  Latin  for  beginners.    12mo.    3s.  6</.    {Jvat  Bteir 

The  Students  Latin   Grammar^  for  the    Upper    For* 

IN  Schools.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A    Smaller  Latin    Grammar^  for  the   Lower    Forslv 

abridged  from  the  abore.     12mo.     3s.  6c?. 


DE.  WM.  SMITH'S  GEEEK  COURSE. 

These  works  have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  many  Teachers,  who  hare  eipmri  i 
desire  for  a  Series  of  works  on  the  Greek  Language,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  'Prii- 
cipia  Latina.'  The  great  object  of  the  '  Initia  Grteca'  is  to  make  the  study  d  & 
language  as  easy  and  simple  as  possible,  *by  giving  the  gnmimatical  fi>rm$  oolf  a 
they  are  wanted,  and  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  translate  from  Greek  info  ^^A. 
and  from  English  into  Greek,  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  the  Greek  charactexs  ad  & 
First  Declension. 

I. 

Initia    Grceca :     an   Introduction  to  Greek :    comprehendu^ 

Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise-book.  With  Vocabularies.    12mo.     39.  6d, 
%♦  Other  works  are  in  pi^paration. 

n. 

T/ie  Students   Greek   Grammar^   for  the  Upper  Formn 

By  PROFESSOR  CDRTIUS.    Post  870.    75.  6(f. 

ni. 

A    Smaller    Greek    Grammar,    for  the   Lower   Forms; 

abridged  from  the  above  work.    12mo.    3^.  6(2. 
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BLAGEIE  AND  SOFS  PUBUGATIONS. 


VHjIiA  and  COTTAGE  ABOHXTECTTTRE.    Select  Examples 

of  Country  and  Saburban  ResidoioeB  reoentiy  erected  from  the  Designs  of  various 
Architects  of  acknowledged  position  and  ability ;  with  Descriptive  Notices.  Now  pub- 
lishing in  parts,  imperial  4to,  2$.  Gd,  each.  [^Parts  L  to  VL  now  ready. 

The  Buildings  are  mustrated  by  Plans.  Elevations,  and  Sections^  carefyUly  reduced  firam  the  Working 
Drawings,  together  with  occasional  perspective  views  and  details. 

The  WOHKS  of  the  ETTRICE  SHEPHERD^  in  Poetry  and 

Pbose.  a  new  Edition,  revised  at  the  instance  of  the  Author's  Family.  With  Memoir 
by  >he  Rev.  THOMAS  THOMSON.  lUustrated  by  30  fine  Engravings,  from  Drawings 
by  D.  0.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  and  Keeley  Halsewelle,  A.R.S.A.  2  vols,  large  8vo,  cloth  extin, 
32s.;  separately— TALES,  185.;  POEMS,  14«. 

.*Ho  was  ambitious  to  become  Bams'  successor;  and  certainly  we  may  now  recognise  him  as  the  only 
one  of  Bumfl^  foUowers  who  deserves  to  be  nsmed  in  the  same  breath.'—- /Yen. 

The   IMPERIAL   DICTIONARY,  English,  Technological,  and 

Scientific;  with  Supplement.  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  Upwards  of  2500  Engravings  on  Wood, 
2  large  vols.  imp.  8vo,  dotli,  4/.    The  Supplement  separately,  cloth,  16«. 

•  The  best  English  Dictionary  that  exlaU.'Sritith  Quarterljf  Bevieuf,  ^ 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  Expla- 

NATORY,  Pbonouncinq,  and  ETYMOLOGICAL.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  The 
Pronunciation  adapted  to  the  best  modem  usage,  by  RICHARD  CULL,  K.S.A.  Above 
800  Engravings  on  Wood.    Large  8vo.,  cloth,  255. 

•  Next  to  the  more  oosUy  "  Imperial,"  the  very  best  that  has  yet  been  compiled.'— London  Jieview, 

The    STUDENT'S    ENGLISH   DICTIONARY,   Etymological, 

Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory,  in  which  the  words  are  traced  to  their  ultimate 
Sources,  the  Root  or  Primary  Meaning  inserted,  and  the  other  Meanings  given  fully, 
according  to  the  best  usage.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  About  300  Engravings  on 
Wood.    Imperial  16mo,  826  pp.,  cloth,  red  edges,  10s,  6d, ;  half-morocco  flexible.  Yds. 

'A  very  compact  and  complete  DicUonsry  for  the  use  of  stndeuta  and  the  upper  forms  of  our  public 
•cbools.'—  Churchman, 

The  IMPERIAL   GAZETTEER :    a  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 

graphy.  Physical,  Political.  Statistical,  and  Descriptive.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Nearly  750  EngraTings  on  Wood.  2  large  volumes,  imp.  8vo.  ciotli, 
4/.  6s. 

*  All  the  artldes  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in 
minute  detail  than  we  should  have  thought  practicable  In  so  comprehensive  a  work.'— ^(/kenontm. 

The  IMPERIAL    ATLAS  of  MODERN    GEOQRAFHY:    A 

Series  of  above  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Haps.  Compiled  from  the  most  au  thent  ic 
soui-ces, finder  the  supervision  of  W.  G,  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.,  F.R,G.&  With  an  Index  to 
nearly  120,000  places.     Half-morooco,  gilt  edges,  k>L  Ci$. 

'This  excellent  Atlas.'— SMurctoy  Review, 

'Beycmd  comparison  Uio  beet  collection  of  iKspa  which  baa  yoi  ^L'tm  mada; — Mamifi^  .£GeriU, 

The   IMPERIAL  BIBLE-DICTIOKARY,    Hiaroir 
PHiCAL,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal.    By  imminoits  eminent  t 
Rev.  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN.  D.D.,  Author  of  *Ty(H>lneT  of  S^riptu 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  SteeU    hi  '2  voU  imperit 
Vol.  I.,  doth,  34s. ;  and  Pait  XXIV.,  price  2s,  St/- 

*  Dr.  Fairbalm's  Dictionary  Is  the  best  with  which  we  are  i^qti/iimcd,'— f?^  ttfvhmii. 


London:  BLACKIE  and  SON,  H,  Pat^o||^^^Onle 
Q.  Eev.— iVb.  239. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


The  Modem  Vasari.    A  History  of  Painting  in  Italy 

from  tht  2iid  to  the  16th  Cantory:  from  recwt  RflMtrchei,  at  well  at  penonal  inspeetHD 
of  the  Works  of  Art  in  that  Countrr.    By  Cl 
nioatrationf.    Yob.  1  to  3.    8to.    21«.  each. 


of  the  Works  of  Art  in  that  CoontiT.    By  Csowx  and  Cavalqabbu.!.     With  100 


Lives  of  the  Early  Flemish  Painters.     With  Notices  of  their 

Works.    With  lUustraiioDS.    Port  8to.    12a, 

The  Italian  Schools  of  Painting:  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  KuoLKE.  Edited  with  Notes.  By  Sir  Cbablu  Eastlakb,  RJU  With 
150  lUostmtiins.     2  toIs.    Post  8?o.    SOs. 

The  German^  Flemish^  and  Dutch  Schools  of  Painting. 

Edited  with  Notes.    By  Db.  Waaoek,    With  ninstratians.    2  toIs.    Post  8to.    Ms. 

A  Handbook  for  Young  Painters.    By  C.  R.  Leslie,  RA. 

With  niastmtions.    Post  8to.    10s.  6d: 

Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  with  Notices  of 

his  GoRTEXPOBABiGB,  By  TOM  Tatlor.  With  PortnUts  and  lllastnitions.  2  Tcds. 
8to.    42s. 

Horace.     A  New  Edition  of  the  Text.     With  a  Life 

By  Dean  Mxlhan.  Illustrated  by  300  EngniTings  of  Coins,  Gems,  Statooi^  Ac, 
from  the  Antique.    8to.    21s. 

A    Pictorial^   Descriptive^    and  Historical  Account   of 

Gbeeob.  By  Abobdeaoov  Wordbwobth,  D.D.  With  an  E&bat  en  Gbbex 
Art,  by  Ocosas  Soharv,  FjSJi.  With  Haps  and  600  DlosttatkNis.  Boyal 
8to,    28t. 

History  of  Ancient  Pottery:  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek, 

ETRUBOAir,  and  Roman.  By  Saxuzl  Birch,  F.aA«  With  ookrazed  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    2  Tols.    Medium  8to.    42s. 

History  of  Mediaval  and  Modem  Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

By  Joseph  Harrtat,  With  ooloursd  Plates  and  Woodoats.    Mediom  8to.   31s.  6J. 

Antique  Gems :  Their  Origin,  Use,  and  Value,  as  In- 
terpreters of  Anoieht  History  and  as  Illubtrativb  of  ANOisirr  Art,  By 
Rev.  C.  W.  Kmo,  MJC    2nd  Edition,    mth  Plates  and  130  Woodcats.    8to.    (JM 

rwdy,) 

The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations;  particularly  of 

the  AssTRiANS,  EoTPTiAira,  and  Hsrrewb.  By  Carl  Ehoeu  W!!h  100  Illiis- 
trations.    8to.    16s. 

Tfi^  Cathedrals  of  England  and  JVales :  giving  a  History 

of  each  See,  with  Bxooraphioal  Notices  of  the  Bishops.  By  Richar1>  J. 
Kino,  B.A. 

1st    Division.  —  Winchester,    Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,    Roohesteh, 
Canterbury,  and  Chichester.    With  120  Illustrations.    2  toIs.    24s. 

2nd   Division.  —  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  Ely. 

With  90  niostratioDS.     IBs. 

3rd   Division.  —  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford^  and  Lich- 
field.    With  50  lllustntions.    16s.  ^ 
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WOBSS  ON  THE  FIXB  ARTH.^-oontinued. 
-— oo;o(o*— 

JFIistorical  Memorials  of  Canterbury.     The  Landing  of 

AnonsTiNE,  the  Murder  of  Bbgket,  Edward  the  Black  Privoe,  Becket's 
Shrike.    By  Dean  Staklet.    With  lUiutrations.    PostSro.    7«.  6<f. 

^  History  ^  Architecture,  in  all  Ages  and  all  Countries. 

By  James  Arqusson,  F.R.S.    Vol.1.    With  540  Illustrations.    8to.    42«. 
%*  Vol.  Q.  will  be  ready  in  the  aatamn.    Vd.  IIL,  J%#  ifodtfrn  ^S^fei,  ii  now  ready. 

Remarks  on  Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture.   Present 

and  Future.    By  G,  G.  Scott,  A.R.A.    870.   9«. 

The  Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain;  from  Personal  Obser- 
vations in  that  Country.  By  G.  B.  Street,  FJS,A.  With  25  Plans  and  100 
IllnstntiaDB,    Medium  Sro.    SOf. 

Memoirs  Illustrative  of  the  Art  of  Painting  on  Glass. 

By  Charles  Winston.    With  a  Biographical  Memoir.     IllnBtrated  by  a  Portrait  and 
40  Engravings  from  the  Author's  origSuu  Drawmgs.    Medium  8to.    21s. 

The  Gentlemaris  House ;  or,  How  to  Plan  English  Resi- 

i»xnce8,  from  the  Parsonage  to  the  Palaob.   By  Professor  Kerr.  With  Tables 
of  Aocommodation  and  Cost.    Swmd  Edition,   With  Views  and  PiaoB.    8to.    24«. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


TEB  BBmSE  QVABTESLT  BETIEW.    Vo.  LZZSVIL    Piioe  60.    For 

JULY.  isoe.        .,    ,^,  


1.  Irelsnd.^ 

8.  Tbe  Antbor  of  <  Jobn  HaUftz.' 

8.  Aagoste  Oomte. 

4.  OopgretiitinnaHwn-'BigUsh  and  American. 


6.  The  Beoent  Financial  Pania 
SL  FraliBMor  Boole, 
t.  Beflnm  and  tbe  State  of  PaitieB. 
8.  Coateaponxj  IMentoLn. 


TWELVE  MONTHS  WITH  FSEDBIEA  BREMER  HT  SWEDEIT.     By 

lUMABn  Howirr.   With  a  Pnikoe  by  Mn.  Hoior.    In  a  vols,  crown  8to>,  piloe  Sit.,  with 

ninstntiaiis  and  two  FhotogrttphJo  lytndis. 
'She  baa  the beieditaiy  gflDlas  of  oheervattoD— of  paintiiig  in  language;  in  brieC  oonnTiaiiils  aocompliah- 
ments  which  do  not  often  belong  to  the  daughter  of  two  Doeta.'— JtA^MBumi. 

it*Twovolnmeawhioh^veua,notonl7a  good  view  of  Hisa  Bremer  In  her  private  life,  bat  also  a  most 
faitereittaig  deacrtptlcii  of  the  Swedes  themgelreai  We  are  brought  ftoe  to  ftoe  moat  cbannSngly  with 
Swedidi  maonefa.^iISa<iflr. 


JESUS  OHEIST:  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work    By  E.  de  FressenBg,  D.D. 

In  8toh  price  14t.  cloth. 

*  He  hai  written  on  the  greateet  of  all  snUecta,  and  has  written  with  a  shnplidty  of  Intention  to  Instruct, 
with  a  r^neas  of  ability  and  learning  and  Christian  wladom,  and  a  largenes  of  apprebenaion,  well  worthy 
to  be  devoted  to  the  iUnstration  of  10  gnat  and  sacred  a  theme.'—  Oontemponry  JZeoiaw,  JvJ^, 

VOTES  OS  EFIDEMIOS :  for  the  Use  of  the  Pnblio.    By  Franois  E.  Anstie, 

M.D,  F.R.C.P..  Senior  AsBistantPhyBldan  to  tbe  Westminster  HospltaL  In  fcap.  8vo.,  price  At.  clotb. 

*  No  longer  need  it  be  complained  that  there  is  no  aocnrate  and  yet  untechnical  treatise  fhnn  which  the 
genenl  reader  can  learn  those  prindplea  which  Bhonld  gnide  him  in  avoiding  infection,  and  in  detecting 
the  eerly  vmptoma  of  dieease.-  Altogether.  *'  Notes  on  SMdemks^  is  an  important  work,  nsettal  alike  to 
the  pablic  and  the  practitioner,  aocnrate  hi  Its  Acts,  clear  In  its  descriptions,  and  logical  in  its  Inferences, 
up  to  tbe  meet  recent  advance  of  medical  sdenoe.'— iftopiikM'  Aisiios  lUfritm,  JiOijf, 

DISOOUBSES  DEUVEBES  on  SPECIAL  OOOASIOHS.     By  Sev.  B.  ¥. 

Dau,MA.  In  crown  8vo^  price  6«.  doth. 
'In  Ur.  Dale's  ''Disooorsss  on  Special  Oecaalona  "  we  have  some  of  the  finest  spedmens  of  modem 
pieaehtag.  His  earnest  downright  practical  Ghzistlsn  morality  ia  carried  hito  tbe  hearts  and  consdenoea 
of  hli  heareiB  try  words  at  tbe  same  time  plain  and  yet  weighty  and  rhetoricaL  He  knows  well  how  to 
enbody  that  which  is  beantifiil  in  glowing  description,  without  anywhere  ronnlng  into  exaggeraUoii,  or 
cTenteppiog  the  boonds  of  pore  taste/—  (^n^eniponiry  Review,  JUly.  C^  r^r> ' 
aitized  bv.VjCJO 

London:  JACESON,  WALFOBD,  ft  HODDEB,  27,  Patemoster  Bow 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORIES, 


Mrs.  Markham'a  History  of  England,  from  the  First 

Inyasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time.    New  and  Choaper  SdUum, 
with  100  Woodcuts.    12mo.    4s. 

n. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  Franoe,  from  the  Oonqnest 

by  the  Gauls  to  Recent  Times.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Woodcuts. 
12mo,    4«. 

m. 

Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  Qermai:^,  from  the  Invasion 

of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius  to  Recent  Times*    New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,    Woodcuts.    12ma4f. 

IV. 

Little  Arthur's  History  of  En^and.    New  Edition, 

continued  to  the  Present  Time.    By  Ladt  Galloott.    Woodcuts.   ISmo. 
2e.M. 

V. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Oreece.  Wood- 
cuts.   18mo.    3«.  6d 

VI. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome.    Wood- 
cuts.   18ma    df.  6(f. 

vu. 

Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  England.  Wood- 
outs.    18mo.    3«.  6<i. 

vin. 

^sop's  Fables.    A  New  Version.    By  Rev.  Thos. 

Jambs.    Woodcuts.    16mo.    2«.  W. 

nf. 

The  Bible  in  the  Holy  Land :  extracted  from  Dean 

Stanley's  Sinai  AND  Palestine.    Woodcuts,    18mo.    2s.  ^ 

X. 

Oroker's  Stories  for  Children,  selected  from  the  His** 

TORY  OF  England.    Woodcuts.    16ma    2».  6d, 

XI. 

Oroker's  Progressive  Oeography  for  Children.  16mo. 
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DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  UTIN  DICTIONARIES. 


•In  tU  dywulogieal  dtpcartmud.  Dr.  Tnti.  8mUh'$  DieHonary  ttandt  quite  dUm:  we  aitojind  itt  tuperi- 
ority  in  other  poinUegpiaUy  decided,  Iheinterpretatimqf  worde  is  conducted  toithtke  tame  editorial 
ability  at  the  tnvatigatim  of  their  etymology^  combining  accuracy  qfdefinitim  with  esoeeUenoe  of 
arrangement  and  omipletonesf .'— Atesiubuic 

I.  A  Complete  Latin-English   Dictionary.      With 

Tables  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  Measures,  Weights,  and  Money.    (1200  pp.)    Medium 
8vo.    21tf. 

This  work  holds  an  btermediate  place  between  the  Thesaurus  of  Foroellini  and 
the  ordinary  School  Dictionaries.  It  aims  at  performing  the  same  senrice  for  iho 
Latin  Language  as  Liddell  and  Soott's  Lexicon  has  done  for  the  Greek.  It 
therefore  avoids  those  minute  subdirisions  and  numerous  quotations  wliich,  however 
useful  in  a  Thesaurus,  render  a  Dictionary  less  practically  useful  to  Students. 

II.  A  Smaller    Latin-English    Dictionary.       For 

Junior  Classes ;  abridged  from  the  above  work.     Square  12mo.     7s.  6(2. 

III.  A  Latin-English  Vocabulary,  arranged  according 

to  Subjects  and  Etymology ;  with  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  Phasdrus,  Cornelius 
Kepos,  and  Cosar's '  Gallic  War.'     12mo.    3s.  6<t 

IV.  A  Complete  English-Latin  Dictionary.     8vo.  and 

12mo.   ,InthePr$m, 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


A  teriet  qf  work*  to  which  every  tdholar  pays  the  tribute  <if  habiiual  and  oonttant  rtferenee.  They  are 
a  eon^pkte  and  eriHeaX  dtgeU,  and  wiU  long  remain  the  best  and  completest  works  on  the  imporUmt 
body  of  8Qt|)ects  which  they  embrace.'— QnABiiRLT  Rxvxbw. 

I.  A  Dictionary  op  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Woodcuts.     Medi\^n  8vo.      21.  2s. 

II.  A  Smaller  Dictionary  op  Antiquities,  for  Junior 

Classes.    Abridged  from  the  above  work.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

III.  A  Dictionary  op  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 

AND  MTTHQLoor.    Woodcuts.    3  vols.    Medium  8vo.    5/.  15s.  ed. 

IV.  A  Dictionary  op  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 

Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Medium  8ro.    SOs. 

V.  A  Classical  Dictionary  op  Mythology,  Biography, 

AND  Geoorapht  for  the  Higheb  Fobms.  Compiled  from  the  above  works.   With  750 
Woodcuts.    8vo.     18s. 

VI.  A   Smaller    Classical    Dictionary    for  Junior 

Classes.    Abridged  from  the  above  work.    With  200  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.     75.  Qd. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREEl^Ogle 


STANDARD    HISTORIES. 

Profe«0or   BawUiummdu 

HERODOTUS.    Edited  with  copious  Notes  niustratiiig  Hic 

Hiftorj  lad  G«ognplij,  from  the  most  noeot  fooroei  of  infonnitkB ;  nd  ibIiiiTjIb^ 
the  chief  raolta,  Hikorioia  and  Klhaognpfatal,  wUdi  here  been  oteiBel  te  tke 
progrev  of  ConeifinTn  end  Hierogljphkd  Dieoorerj.    With  M^pt  «d 


4  Tolf.    8to.    484. 

*Tbe  book  b  a  great  book,  and  wUl  pkialr  henceftirtfa  nude  ittioo^  fCaadaid  aulliuiftio  fo  «tf 
matten  of  ancient  ethnology  and  in  all  hiatorkal  and  feographkal  totvecta  wWck  coow  wllkm  tfae 
wide  range  of  the  greatest  and  OMMt  inquiiitlve  of  aU  aadent  trareUcn.  With  Dn.  Uddell  wmtk 
Scott,  Sir  A.  Grant*  Mr.  Manael,  and  Mr.  RawUnson^  Oxford  maf  boAdljr  daim  her  tnie  placB  is 
the  front  ranka  of  Inteilectnal  progre».'--(3iMrrfj«ji. 

THE  MONARCHIES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EASTERN 

WORLD:  Chaldjca,  Amtua,  Babtu>ii.  Media,  ahd  Pxbsia ;  tbok  Hvtoks-, 

Qboorafht,  and  AMTiQUiTm.     CoUeoted  and  Dlsftated  from  ABCUorr  ajcd 

Modern  Soctboes.    With  Mapa  and  ninatntions.    4  Tob.    Sro.    16t.  ead^ 

'The  researchea  of  Botta,  Flandin,  Layard,  Fersonon,  Loftu,  CuUimore.  Birdi*  tmd  fir  Heavy 

RawUnMn,  have  heaped  tofpether  lo  much  froh  knowledge  of  Bastem  antlqnity,  that  aU  ftula— 

attempt*  at  tystematk  treatment  of  the  autqect  are  qnHe  out  of  date.   There  vm.  tiwreloit*  tP^ 

\  for  thtt  work.'— Ewtffliiiwr, 


Geor^re    OrotOf   F.XUS* 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    From  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  cloie  of  the  QereratioV  oontonporary  with  AleZAHDXB  TBI  Gbkai. 

With  Portndt  and  M^M.    8  Tob.    8yo.    112«. 
'Mr.  Orote  is,  beyond  all  qncatkm,  the  hiatorlao  of  Greece,  aarhraUcdy  to  far  m  we  knofw,  is 
the  erudition  anid  genina  widi  which  he  haa  rerlred  the  picture  of  a  dmaat  paat,  and  laonj^ 
home  every  part  ami  feature  of  its  history  to  our  intellects  and  our  bcvta.'— Tmmi;. 

I>ean   ILdddell. 

A    HISTORY  OF  ROME.    From  the   Earliest  Times 

to  the  ErabluhmsiIt  of  the  Bmpibb.    WithChqpt«aiii  the  HmoBTofLmou- 

TUBE  and  Art.    2  vols.    8to.    28«. 
'Dr.  Lldddl's  HIstorv  b  adapted  for  those  readcn  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  "altered 
aspect  which  Roman  Hutonr  has  assumed."    Bv  means  of  a  skUfulIyarrangad  structure,  not  only 
the  diflferent  periods  of  the  history,  but  their  variooa  subdivisioos,  are  ptctentcd  es  distinct  pansf  yet 
each  having  a  relation  to  a  larger  whole.'— ^^telvr. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

SOMAN  EMPIRE.  Bj  EDWARD  GIBBON.  With  Notes  bj  MiLMAK  and 
Gdizot.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes.  With  Portndtand  Maps.  8  tols.  8to.  60s. 
'  If  tiiere  be  any  man  enable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  improveiaeat  of  GiUwa"^  work  ttie 
"  "  ^        ^  .    .  ^        .   .       .    ^^  jjjj^  K  fa  Dr. "    •  •      -     • 


various  additions  which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  since  his  time,  K  fa  Dr.  Smith.  In  diort^ 
vire  may  say  that  no  author  deserves  and  requires  a  auire  accomplished  eAtor  than  Gibbon  docs, 
and  that  no  editor  could  be  found  better  qualified  to  do  him  Justice  than  Dr.  Smith.*^»^r^iuea«. 

Professor   Ranlce. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  POPES  OF  ROME,   doeiho  the  16th  aitd  17th   CENTURiEi. 
Transhted  bj  SARAH  AUSTIN.    3  rola.    8to.    1%  N<n)€wJber. 

'  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  tfab  b  an  excellent  book,  excellently  tfandated.  Hie 
original  work  is  known  and  esteemed  whcicvei  German  literature  »  tfndied.  It  b  therefore  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  we  see  it  now  take  its  place  among  the  English  Classics,'— X«n<  MmumUgf  in  tkt 
Edinburgh  Itevintr, 

Dean.   BOluan* 

HISTORICAL     WORKS.       Containing.— I.     HISTORY    dF 

THE  Jews.  II.  Histoet  of  Chbistiaiiitt.    HI.  Hbtoet  of  Latut  CHRisTiABrrr. 

15  Tola.     8to. 

<  Dean  MUman  brings  to  hb  task  theakiU  of  a  practaed  wtittr ;  remarkable  powers  of  expression; 

of  narrative,  of  representation ;  a  mind  poetical*  critical,  acholat^,  and  stored  with  the  results  of 

very  wide  and  general  reading.'— /VMrr. 

Digitized  by  VjUOv 
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CCeniT'   HaJlam^   X^X^«1>« 

HISTORICAL     WORKS.       Containing— I.    HISTORY    OF 

£nglahd,    II.  Egbope  durinq  thb  Midolb  Aqes.    IIL  Literabt  Histobt  of 

EuBOPE.    9  vols.    8to. 

'Mr.  Hallam  has  sreat  industry  and  neat  acoteness.     Hte  knowledge  Is  extensive,  rarious, 

and  profound;  and  his  mind  is  equally  (ustinguished  by  the  amplitude  of  its  grasp  and  delicacy 

of  its  touch.'—- fdln^ttf;;^  Review, 

Xjoi*d   Staiiliope« 

A    HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND,   from    the   Peace   of 

Utrecht  to  thb  Pbaob  oy  YBBSiJiXEfl,  1713-1783.   By  LORD  MAHON.  7  toIs. 
8to.    939. 
'  Lord  Mabon  has  a  very  just  judgment  of  things.   He  writes  sensibly,  clearly,  and  pleasantly. 
His  book  has  the  viraclty  of  a  French  memoir,  without  its  insincerity.' — EMontimr, 

•Toluol   X^orster^   JJJLimJy. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  1641, 

AlH)  ABBEST  OF  THE  FIVE  MEMBERS  BY  CHABLES  I.     2  toU. 
Post  8ro.    24tf. 
'Mr.  Forster  writes  with  a  stem  minuteness  and  a  dramatic  force  that  mnst  render  his  work  a 
standard  document  to  every  diligent  student  of  the  time.' — f^rterly  Rtvmv, 

*  Mr.  Forster  exhibits  great  research,  and  throws  much  bght  on  the  history  of  this  momentous 
cHaia.'— fiiindttr^A  Rtvkvj* 

«J.   I^otliirop   BCotle^,    I>«O.I^4 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS:  from 

the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort:    with  a  full  view  of  the 
English-Dutdi  straggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destmotion  of  the 
Spniish  Amada.    With  Portraits.  .  2  vols.    8vo.    30«. 
'  Fertile  as  the  present  age  has  been  in  historical  works  of  the  highest  merit,  none  of  them  can 

be  ranked  above  these  volumes  In  Ae  grand  qualities  of  interest,  accuracy,  and  tnxihk'^Bdinburgh 

Review, 

rriios.    ID^er,   I^HfC 

HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE;    from  the  Taking 

of  COB8TAKTINOPLE  by  the  Titbeb,  to  the  Closb  of  the  Wab  in  the  Crimea, 

1453-1857.     With  Copious  Index.    4  toIs.    Sto.    60s. 

'  Mr.  Dyer  has  arranged  and  proportioned  his  narrative  admirably  well ;  It  Is  really  of  Europe 

that  he  tells  the  modem  history.    His  style  is  clear  and  doae,  the  references  In  tiie  notes  set  readers 

upon  the  rig^t  track  for  pursuing  tiie  study  of  any  period ;  and  the  work  has  a  thoroughly  good 

general  indat.'— f »«min^. 

Dean     filtanle^* 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH 

CHURCH— Abbaham  to  thb  CAPTiriTr.    With  Plans.    2  toIb.  Syo.    16s.  each. 

*  We  have  to  thank  Dean  Stanley  for  another  fiidshed  study  of  Jewish  history.  His  eye  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  pictorial  power,  his  imagination  of  its  recreative  genttis,  nor  hb  hand  of  its  artistic 
cunning.  A  more  fascinating  book  has  rarely  l>een  ^ven  to  the  world.  Familiar  as  we  are  with  it, 
ttie  history  of  David,  as  reproduced  by  Dean  Stanley,  is  as  exciting  as  a  romance.'— /'o/rh?/. 

Oanon   Xtol>ei*tigioii« 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH;  from  THE 

ApOSTOUO  AGB  TO  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS,  A.D.  64-1 122.      2  VOls.  8vO.      38s. 

'Robertson's Church  History  is  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the  bearings  of  hb  subject, 

and  exliibits  more  than  ordinary  skill  In  the  construction  of  his  materiab ;  but  the  features  we 

select  for  special  commendation  are  hb  candour,  honesty,  and  independence,'— v/ounuii  of  Classical 

mid  Maend  PhiMegy. 

Pi*ofe0soir    Blunt. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 

FIB8T  THBEE  CENTURIES.    Post  8vo.    7s.  6d 
'  We  gladly  welcome  a  work  upon  this  subject  from  a  man  who  was  so  well  qualified  for  the 
task  by  hb  learning,  hb  earnestness,  and  orthodoxy.     As  might  have  been  expected,  he  has 
made  a  valuable  legacy  to  the  tbeolo^cal  student.    The  historical  facts  are  candidly  and  judiciously 
grouped,  and  the  style  b  interesting  and  edifying.' — English  Churchman, 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREEt.  S^^ ' 
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Noir  ready,  2  toIi.  8vo^  oontalniiig  npwanU  of  100  Bliutratioiis  oq  Wood,  42«. 

FROST    AND    FIRE: 

NATOBAL  ENGINES^  TOOL-MARKS,  AND  CHIPS;  WITH  SKETCHES  TAKEN  IT 
HOME  AKD  ABROAD. 

BT   A    TBAVELLEB. 

•I  muft  DOW  direct  your  AUentioo  to  a  work  rntltled  'Frost  and  FIx«,' bf  Mr.  J.  F.  Cunpball,  wttl 
wiU  be  read  witli  ntlrfactlon  hy  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pbyslcal  csusas  which  have  led  to  ftt 
stnictuTB  of  the  earth's  snrliBoe.  Althoo^  the  stjle  of  the  worlt  Is  ioaewhat  quaint,  and  the  argmoM 
occasionany  slightly  obacore,  we  cannot  bat  admire  the  energy  and  penerennce  with  which  «fae«aiihK 
pureucd  his  researches  after  caoses.  whether  heat  or  cold,  frost  or  fire,  whldi  have  beeo  aft  wort:  i«  to 
tools  and  forces  which  have  shaped  the  earth's  cnist,  either  by  denudation.  d^MMition,  or  opheAvaL  TVe 
many  Illustrations  contained  in  this  volume,  and  the  quaint  sources  from  which  the  antbor  has  immimiUbw 
drawn  them,  render  his  work  one  of  great  interest,  and  which  it  Is  impossible  to  peraae  wltboat  dstp 
thoughu  and  suggestions  being  forced  on  tlie  reader's  mind.'— Jmttorrtary  Addre$$  pf  tkt  I*reHde9i  ^ 
the  OmUtffiad  tiocktv,  Fshmaiy  16, 1866. 

*  A  very  original  work.  and.  what  Is  uncommon  in  sudi  subjects,  a  very  lively  and  atCracdTC  one.  has 

just  appeared  under  the  striking  title  of  "Frost  and  Fire." As  many  general  readera  wHI  doofaclea 

be  gratified  in  perusing  the  telfing  anecdotes  related  by  the  aathoi^-whather  derived  fkom  moeum  in  hk 
own  native  Hlghhuids,  or  flrom  Tiipland,  Norway,  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  or  North  America— so  I 
also  believe  that  geotogfsU  and  physical  geographera  wlU  find  hi  the  work  a  ftand  of  or"-" — "  ^"^ — ^ 
which  most  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of  many  most  important  reMlta^'— iS\£r  Roderi 
AtmivencayJddreu  at  (As  Geogrofkieal  Soddif^  May  22. 

*  A  very  Turner  among  books,  in  the  originality  and  delicious  fresfauMs  of  its  style,  and  tlie  tnHh 
delicacy  of  tlie  descriptive  portions.    For  some  four-ond* twenty  years  he  has  traversed  half  our  do  '' 
hemisphere  by  tlw  least  frequented  patiis;  and  everywhore,  with  artistic  and  phUosophic  ^e.  baa 
eomething  to  describe--here  in  tiny  tonout-stream  or  fleecy  cloudy  there  in  lava>flow  or  ocean  coxreal^  oris 
the  works  of  nature's  giant  Kulptor— ice.'— /Zttuier,  May  27. 

2  vols.,  demy  8ro.,  profuaely  Uluatrated,  32«. 
THE 

EABLY    BACES    OF    SCOTLAND 
AND    THEIR    MONUMENTS. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  FORBES -LESLIE. 

*  Tliis  learned  and  elaborate  book  presents  the  closest  and  most  satlsfactoiy  investigation  of  the  dittncter 
of  the  primitive  races  who  inhabited  the  British  Isbmds  yet  given  to  the  public.  Whether  the  readecs 
agree  with  Colonel  Leslie  or  not,  they  must  of  necessity  allow  that  he  has  produced  the  most  ooeiptele 
book  on  this  snttfect  that  has  ever- been  published.'— />(«ily  JVinot,  Jtuie  8. 

*  A  meritorious  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  by  a  carefhl  examinAtie* 
and  analysis  of  theh'  monumental  remains,  and  the  comparison  of  these  with  similar  analogous  enectkas 
found  In  other  parts  of  the  world.'— London  lUvmo, 

*  We  have  never  prevloosly  met  with  a  single  antiquary  who  has  offered  sudi  rational  epinioDS  as  Ootaael 
Forbes-Leslie  has  brought  forward.'— ifeU's  Meumger. 

*  The  work  Is  one  of  importance,  and  gives  us  an  mortunlty  of  describing  the  present  state  of  a  very 

curious  question it  is  true  the  detail  of  these  nets  occupies  but  a  few  pages  of  a  huge  work,  tart 

the  works  are  few  whidi  contain  pages^f  so  much  value.'— ^Mcmnim. 

'  The  work  now  before  us  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  rude  and  myalcrioai 

monuments  of  hoar  antiquity  that  meet  us  in  so  many  places  in  the  British  Islands. Ootonel  f^orbcs 

puts  forth  his  suggestions  reUting  to  these  early  monuments  with  great  modesty,  considering  the  vast 
amount  of  industry  and  reeeardi  he  has  brotiKht  to  bear  upon  the  suliject,  which  might  fislrly  be  held  to 
entitle  him  to  tsptik.  with  a  larger  share  of  oonmlence.' — Edinburgh  Bvating  Courant, 

*  One  of  the  best  books  that  has  appeared  for  some  time  past;  and,  as  prsseotlng  a  complete  and  it  adsWn 
account  of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  modem  studies,  it  is  without  a  rival.*— Poll  Mail 
Gaaette. 

'This  work  contains  so  great  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  new  to  the 
miOority  of  the  general  pubUc,  that  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  analyse  at  length  volumes  whose  drtaied 
examination  and  critidnn  would  take  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  work  itidf  occupies.' — Bsoder. 

1  roL>  crown  Svo.,  7«.  6d, 

DAINTY    DISHES: 

RECEIPTS    COLLECTED    BY    LADY    HARRIETT     ST.    CLAIR. 

*  It  is  often  very  difBcult  to  prevail  upon  cooks  to  follow  the  directions  of  a  receipt;  they  think  they 
know  as  well,  or  better;  and  If  they  condescend  to  employ  tbe  ingredients,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Instructions  for  their  proportion  or  admixture,  or  the  Ume  they  take  in  cooking,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
the  right  point— as  toe  French  ssy,  **  cult  au  point."  Tbe  result  Is  probably  a  nasty  mess,  in  no  wj 
resembling  what  was  originally  intended.  For  this  it  is  dlfQcult  to  fioid  a  remedy ;  but  there  is  one  when 
practicable — 1.«.  make  ItyourselC — I'r^ace, 

*Tme  to  its  title;  but  shows  that  "dishes"  may  be  *' dainty  "  without  being  oostly  or  elaborate,  with 
nothing  but  wholesome  ingredients  to  begin  with,  and  delicate  managonent  in  the  cookii^.'— 2:«aiNmo*. 

EDINBUBGH:  EDMONSTON  and  DOUGLAS,  t 
LONDON;   HAMILTON,   ADAMS,  &    CO.       OOglC 


1866.] 
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DB.  SPIERS'S 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 


THE 


GENERAL   DICTIONARY, 

ConUliiiiig  a  coosidenbte  number  of  Words  not  to  be  found  In  other  Dictionaries,  and  glring— 1.  The  words 
in  general  nsci,  oomprlsiog  those  of  th«  present  time.— 3.  The  compounds  of  word8:~3.  The  priocipal 
terms  emplojed  in  the  Annj  and  Nary,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  manufactures,  and  trade:— 4.  The 
various  acceptations  of  the  words  in  their  logical  order  separated  by  numbefs:— 5.  Idioms  and  fimillar 
phraseology:— C  The  prepositions  governed :— 7.  irregularities :— 8.  With  signs  indicaUve  of  the  use 
and  stjle;  foUowedby  a  vocabulary  of  mythological  and  geographical  names*  and  those  of  persona. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 
THE  ENGLISH-FRENOH.  oontaining  728  pages;  THE  FBEXCH- ENGLISH, 
619  pages,  royal  8ro^  treble  oolumna.    Sold  separately,  9«.  doth  lettered. 

%•  This  Work  la  adopted  by  the  Unlrenitj  of  France  fbr  the  use  of  French  Colleges. 

OPINION  OF  VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIR  W.  P.  WOOD. 
'Dr.Spiers's  French  Dlctionaiy  is  a  work,  in  a  veiy  great  measure,  originsl;  it  is  a  work  of  very  great 
rekearch,  admirable  in  iU  arrangement,  of  great  penpieuity,  iftid  a  producUoo  of  a  veiy  hl^  cha- 
racter. •  •  .It  is  by  liw  the  best  Dictionary  I  have  ever  8eea'--«riMl^m«rfM Spiers  oernit  Brown. 

THE    SCHOOL    DICTIONARY, 

The  TwoFtoti  united  in  One  Yolnme  of  940  pages,  12mo,  treble  oolmnns,  new  and  revised  Edition, 
Tf.  6d.  bound  and  leUered. 


LONDON:  WHITTAKER  AND  CO.,  AVE  MARU  LANE. 
HDL    FORSTER'S    HISTORZCAL    WORKS. 

The  following  are  now  ready : — 

I.  Snt  JOHN  EUOT:   a  Biography,  1690—1682.   »With  Portmito. 
2  Tols.    870W    30«. 
n.  ABBEST   OF   THS  FIVS  MmffBKTlfl  BY  CHABLBS  THE 
FIRST,    8to.    12«. 
m.  .THE  DEBATES  OK  THE  GBAND  BEtfOKSTBAKOE.  Korember 

and  December,  1641,    8to.     12^. 
IV.  BIOGBAPHIES.— CROMWELL ^DE  FOB— .STEELE— -CHURCHILL  and 
FOOTE.    Sto.    12t.  __J " 

JOHN   MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE   STREET. 


NEW  BOOK   ON   VENIC]&. 

Jitt#  Publithed,  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,,  pp,  360,  ohtk.     Brioe  Is,  6(i 

T7ENETIAN   LIFE.      By  Wiluam  D.  Howxlls,  foimerly  United 


f      States  Consul  at  Venice. 

1.  Venice  in  Venice. 

2.  Arriral  and  Fint  Days  in  Ve&ice. 

3.  The  Winter  in  Venice. 

4.  Comincia  far  Caldo. 

5.  Opera  and  Theatres. 

6.  Vcaetian  Dinners  and  Diners. 

7.  Hoosekeeping  in  Venice. 

8.  The  Balcony  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

9.  A  Daybreak  Ramble. 

10.  The  Mouse. 

11.  Churches  and  Pictures. 


OONTEirrS: 


12.  The  Islands  of  the  Lagoons. 

13.  The  Armenians. 

14.  The  Ghetto  and  the  Jews  of  Venice. 

15.  Some  Memorable  Places. 

16.  Venetian  Holidays. 

17.  Christmas  Holidays. 

18.  Lovemaking   and   Marrying;   Baptisms 

and  Burials. 

19.  Venetian  Traits  and  Characters. 

20.  Venetian  Society. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  Co.,   60,  PATERNO^^ 
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Scmtg  fin:  Iwidhtj  ^m^m  ^notnltbge. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  SEA-SIDE. 


Animal  Oreationi  The*  .^  '*  ^ 

A  Popolar  IntrodncUon  to  Zoologjr.  Bf 
TBOMA0  Btxib  Jona,  FJELS.  With 
488  Engnviogi^  cUftk  board$»  bcwBed  .    T    $ 

Aitim^i  'World,   Ijeuons    firom 
the. 
firCiiABLnToifUKaov.Etq.  102llta»> 
tnttom.    Fine  Editiao.    TwYiAtapm   4    0 

Britinh  Birds  in  their  Haante  i 
Bdng  a  PopnUr  Aoooant  of  the  Birds 
wbk£  have  been  observed  In  the  British 
Isl«;  thdr  HsnnU  and  Habits.  iM^ 
Ber.  C.  A.  Jomia,  B^  fdJB,  With 
190  lUnstratloos.    Post  8to.       .       .  IS   0 

Birds*  Nests. 

With  11  Ooloored  Plates  of  Egp.  New 
Edition.    16mo.  .        .        .        .30 

Birds  Of  the  Ses-Shore. 

Obloaned  Plates,    lemo^  giU     .       .18 

Boteaioel  Bambles. 

Bv  the  BeT.  C  A.  Jomm.    ISmo.       •    9    0 

British  Animals.  _     , 

Cootaining  12  Ooloored  Plates.  B091I 
lemo.,  omomentol  cover      •        •        .16 

Briti^  Butterflies. 

With  13  Ooloored  Plates.   Itmxkjfit .    1    8 

British  Fishes,  a  Familiar  His* 
tory  of  the. 
With  nomeroos   EnpsTln^k     Vsap. 
8Y0.   •        •        •        *        .        •        .40 

Channel  Islands,  Bambles 
among  the. 
By  a  natarsllst.    Fcap.8To.       .       .80 

Chapters  on   Common  Thints 
by  the  Sea*Side. 
Bf  Amrs  Pratt.    Foap.  8to      •       .40 

Chemistry  of  Creation  1 

Being  a  Sketch  of  tbe  chief  Chemical 
and  I1i]fsiesl  Fhenomena  of  the  Earth, 
the  Air,  and  the  Ooean.  New  and  B»- 
vised  Edition.    Fcapi  Svo.  .  .60 

Bew*Bropi  The,  and  the  Mist. 
New  Edition.    Bj  CBAMLMBTattuxBOK, 
Esq.     Fcap.  8T0 3    6 

BveningB  at  the  Miorosoope. 

By  P.  H.  GuasB,  F.R^.    Poet  8to.       .    6    0 

Flowering  Plants,  Grasses,  and 
Ferns  of  Oreat  Britain. 
By  Akkb  Pratt.    With  319  Ooloored 
nates.    New  Edition.    Foot  Volumes. 
8yo.,eloC%,^ee^  .       .       .       .  42    0 

Flowers  of  the  Field. 

By  Rer.  C  A.  Jotaxs.  Fcsp.  8vo.  New 
Edition TO 

Forest  Trees. 

By  Rev.  a  A.  JoHXS.  Two  volomes. 
Fcap.  8vo. ,..70 

Four  Seasons,  The 

Oontalning  forty  PUtes,  with  Descriptive 
Poetry.  Printed  in  Goloors,  bemiiei 
hoardt^  gilt  edgei       •        .  .60 

Green    Fields,  The,  and  their 
Grasses. 
ByAMMiPfUTT.   Fcap.8vo.        .        .10 

Hints  for  the  Formation  of  a 
Fresh-water  Aquarium. 
With  72  Illustrations  and  2  Coloured 
Plates,  ctoM  6oard«     .        .        .        .26 


niattrated  Sketohes  of  Hfttazal   a^ 

CoulsiiivofDesci^tiaasand  ^SE^ 
tmiof  Animals;  hdng  a  New  Bdltlan 
of 'Zoological  Sketchea.'    Ftep.  8vo.  .96 

Monthly  Flower  Garden,  l^e. 
Wtthl2  0oUNirBdPUlM.  lUux,0iU 

Monthly    Gleanings    from    the 

I^eld  and  Garden.       _^^ 

Edited  1^  the  Rev.  a  A  Jomm.    WHfa 

24  Ooloored  Plates.    Royal  ISmoi,  ^fl<  . 

Monthly  'Window  Flowers. ^_ 

E#tedbytheBev.aAJoBna  With 
12 Ooloored  Plates.   I9m0n90^   • 

Monthly  Wild  Flowers.  ^^^^ 
£litedbjtheRev.0.AJODn.  With 
12  Ooloored  Plates.    limOn^  .         •     1 

Natural  History  of  Qi 
Birds,    Beptil 
and  Mollusoa.  _ 

By  P.  H.  Gossip  Esq.,  FJUB^    Fn 


.1ft 


1    s 


8V0i 


3    6 
3    « 


4    6 


zratoral  Shenomena.^ 

Wtth  60  niostraaons,  doft 
Ooean,  The. 

By  p.  H.  OosBS,  F.RJ3.    Post8To._ 
Foisonous,  Noxious,  and 

Seoted    Pl»n.ts    of     our 
ields  and  Wooda.^  , . 

By  AWB   Pratt.    With  44  Ookwired 

Plates.  Imperial  lime.  .60 

Bain  Cloud  and  Snow  Btoim. 

NewBditioii.    ByCHASLSBTnsrf.niiwa^ 

^.     Fcap.  8V0.  .        .36 

Bambles  in  the  Four  Seasons. 

By  the  Bev.  a  A  Johss.     icino.  1   6 

SpRuca,  Sunss,  Atmmr,  sad  Wima. 

Separately tack  0    6 

Seaweeds,  British.  _      .   . 

With  18  OokMued  Plates.    lOmn^  ^.18 
Songsters,  Otir  Native.      ^  , 

^  AiniR  Prar.  *Wlth  T3  Ootoored 

PUtea    lema 8   6 

Tempest,  The.  _ 

NewEdmoo.    By  Qkailsb  ToKUssmi. 

Esq.     Pcapk  8vow  •        •        .31 

Thunder  Storm,  The. 

New  Edition.  By  Coarlsb  Ttmiiwrtm, 

Esq.    FouK  Bvo.  .        .36 

Week  at  the  Lisard. 

By  Bev.  0.  A  JoHKB.    ItaMh,  ehtk 

hoardi 3   6 

White's    Natural    History     of 
Selbome.  ^ 

Arranged  Ibr  Toong  Peraooa.    A  New 

and  Revised  Edition.  Post  8va  .        .60 
Wild  Flowers.       ^    ^      ^ , 

By  AKinc  Pratt.    In  Two  Vohmiss. 

with  192  Coloured  Plates.    16ma        .16   0 
Wild  Animals. 

With    24   Plates,   printed  In  Oolom. 

Limp  dcth.    BujaX  i8mo    .       .       .86 
Year  of  Country  Life  |  oti  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Young 
Naturalist. 

Fcap.  bvo 3   8 

Zoology,  An  Introduqtion  to. 

By  P.  H.  Goesic  FJLS.    Two  VolOBei. 

F0flt8vo. 4  0 


SOLD  AT  THE  DEPOSITOEIES : 

LONDON  1  77,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  W.C. 
4,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.G;    48.  PICCADILLY,^  W.; 

AND  BY  ALL  B00KBELLEB8.  byGoOQiC 


MB.    MURRAY'S 
XilST  OF  RECENT  AVORKS. 


P 


Tlie  Pfdnoe  Consort* 

RINCIPAL    SPEECHES    AND    ADDRESSES;   with 


*•         some  OxnxiNES  of  his  Character.    Portnut    8vo.    lor.  6t/. 

*  A  monnment  of  pious  love  tnd  queenly  •otrow  erected  orer  a  grsve  where  the  people  and  the 
Sovereign  are  common  mouraera.  The  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  his  character,  hb 
personal  qualities,  and  the  leading  ideas  of  his  life,  compiled  by  Her  Majorty's  express  desire,  and 
with  her  pcnonal  aid  and  suggestions.'— i>«i{f  TtUgraph, 

Mir.    Orote« 

PLATO,    AND    THE    OTHER    COMPANIONS    OF 
SOKRATES.    3  vols.  8vo.    45/. 

*  A  work  which  will  not  onlv  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  Plato's  writingiu  but  which  no 
student  of  whaterer  Khool  of  thought  can  read  without  instruction,  and  no  one  woo  knoira  any* 
thing  of  philoagphy  without  admiration  and  gratitude.'— fdinhir^A  Kivitw, 

Tlie  £2aj*l  of  jyetffyy. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER  RENDERED  INTO  ENGLISH 
BLANK  VERSE.   UkEditkn.  2  Vols.   8va    Sfr. 

*  Th«  merits  of  Lord  Derby's  translation  may  be  summed  up  In  one  word  it  is  eminently 
mnmahft;  it  is  instinct  with  life  \  it  nuy  be  read  with  fervent  inttrcstt  and  though  it  does  not 
rival  Pope  in  the  charms  of  versification,  it  is  immeasurably  nearer  than  Pope  to  umb  teait  of  the 
original.'— fim^ffr;^  Rrvirw, 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BHOTAN  WAR.      With  Map 
and  Illustrations.    Post  8yo.    9x.  6d, 

*  A  fund  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  respectiM  a  country  about  which,  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  we  knew  little,  bCTond  the  fact  that  it  had  suddenly  become  the 
theatre  of  one  of  those  expensive  **  little  wan,"  whlcn  our  Eastern  diplomatists  take  such  a  delight 
in  getting  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  tax-payer.'— £/iii^i^  Servkt  Gmutit, 


L 


daarl   Stanliope. 

IFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  PITT,  with 

Extracts  from  his  MS.  papers,     and  Edition,     Portraits.  4  vols.     8vo«    42J. 

*  Lord  Stanhope  displays  in  this  work  that  dispassionate  love  of  truth  and  fairness  which  is 

so  creditable  to  his  writings*    It  is  no  exception  to  this  remark  that  he  avows  his  predilection  for 

the  statesman  whose  character  he  has  undolaken  to  delineate,  and  endeavours  to  vindicate  him 

from  the  ttrictorcs  which  have  been  passed  upon  many  passage*  of  his  life.'— fiiMteryA  Revitw* 

'THE     DISCOVERY     OF     LAKES     SHIRWA     AND 
A      NYASSAi  With  a  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries,  1858-64.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    8vo.  21/. 
'  As  a  discoverer,  Dr.  Livingstone  is  entitled  to  a  high  place.    He  found  the  great  river  Zambesi 
Cu-  in  the  interior,  and  he  was  the  first  who  visited  the  Victoria  Falls.    He  is  also  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Nyassa  Lake  and  the  Shirwa.    He  and  his  feUoW-travellen  hiv«  collected  much  informa- 
tion 00  the  •outh<astem  part  of  idnckJ^-Qutu^Urfy  Rtvkm, 

"Mjc.  Tyloir. 

RESEARCHES    INTO   THE   EARLY    HISTORY   OF 
MANKIND,  and  the  Developmjint  of  Civilisation.    With  Illustrations. 

8vO.       I2X. 

'  A  volume  characterieed  by  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  classified  the  multiude  of  (acts 
bearing  on  the  history  of  our  race,  and  by  the  absence  of  thepries.  It  is  a  book  of  remarkable 
ability,  and  which  betnys  in  e>'ery  page  the  traces  of  unwearied  research.  It  is  distinguished 
alike  for  the  (hlness  of  Its  facts,  as  it  is  for  the  moderation  and  reverential  character  of  its  ^cAnC' 

ICotUumd. 


MR.    MURRAY'S  UST  OF   RECENT  y^OBKS-^omtimuc^ 


Hon.    Spenoer   Oo^vrper; 

THE  DIARY  OF  MARY  COUNTESS  COWPER,  U: 
OF  THE  Bedchamber  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  1714.-1720.  F" 
the  Original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Second  Kditkni.  ^i 
Portrait    8vo.    lor.  6tf, 

'  Lord  Cowper't  Diary  ceasci  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1914;  but  fortanaiely  a  chKs 
Diary  of  the  tccond  Lady  Cowper,  banning  at  thia  time,  is  preserved.  R  reonaln*  in  K^  ^ 
it  well  deserves  to  be  printed,  for  it  gives  a  more  livdy  pictnre  of  the  Court  of  Rnrf«y  & : 
commencement  of  the  Bninswick  Dynasty  than  I  have  ever  met  with/— ^«n/  Cmam^ML 

AirolideaooiL   drarton^ 

GONGORA.    An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Age  of  Philip  I 
and  IV.  of  Spain.  With  Translations.    With  Portrait   2  yoIs.  small  8va  \\ 

'  Archdeacon  Chnrton's  essay  upon  Gongora,  with  its  illustrative  translatiom,  ksrttm  a  de&j:ici 
monograph  upon  a  writer  of  great  interest  in  literary  history.    A  better  clK>ic«  of  the  5s^ 
'         of  a  monograph  than  Luis  de  Gongora  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  Spanish  acbolai  it 
vlesired  hn  work  to  be  of  ralue  to  ue  English  student'— ^jnswMrr. 


T 


Sir  Snl-wer  Xjytton. 

HE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.    Post  8vo.     7s.  d 

Sir  Bulwer  L3rtton  will  advance  bis  fepotation  as  a  poet  and  a  acholar  by  tbe  stcnies  in  rat 
to  which  he  has  given  the  title  of  *'  The  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus."  Altogether,  the  rotome  b  s  toi 
charming  one.    It  is  a  collection  of  antique  miniatures,  sharp  with  the  living  touch  of  poctij  ai 

Mr.   MAcpliex*iBoii, 

MEMORIALS    OF   SERVICE   IN    INDIA.    From  th 
Correspondence  of  the  late  MAJOR  S.  C.  MACPHERSON,  C.B.,  Pditid 
Agent  at  Gwalior  daring  the  Mutiny.     With  Portrait  and  IllustratioiG 
8vo.     12s, 
'The  man  whose  official  life  is  here  recorded  was  distinguished  for  his  civil  and  not  for  U 
military  career;  and  in  that  capacity  he  will  go  down  to  tame  as  one  of  thoae  few  who  hiri 
had  it  in  their  power  to  effect  a  moral  and  rdigious  revolution*  which  entitles  their  names  Q 
rank  high  in  the  list  of  benefactors  to  the  human  race.'— I«niMi  and  China  Sxprai, 

rrikG   l>ul£0    of   TV^ellinfiTtoik, 

SUPPLEMENTARY     DESPATCHES     AND     CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.    Edited  by  HIS  SON.    VoL  XII.    8va   20». 

*  This  volume  unfolds  the  able  State  papers  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  were  given  tn 
his  colleagues  or  to  the  Ministers  of  foreign  Powers  on  all  delicate  and  multifarious  questi^Bs,  and 
aflbrds  abundant  testimony  that  their  illustrious  author  was  no  less  worthy  of  his  countiy'S  gratitude 
as  a  Statesman  than  as  a  soldier.'— Prt//. 

3ML    Gnizot. 

MEDITATIONS    ON    THE    ESSENCE    OF    CHRIS- 
TIANITY.  PostSva    9S'^' 

*  No  one  can  open  this  book,  and  recollect  the  circumstances  which  produced  it,  wltfaoot 
eeling  that  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  piesent  controvenv,  and  without 
-thenng  ftom  it  two  or  three  most  important  lessor-   -'  —  ' ^~'  -"^'^ '*-'-     '- 

t  Channel  than  on  the  other.'— £^M6tri^A  Review, 


S thenng  from  it  two  or  three  most  important  lessons,  of  no  less  practical  utili^  on  thb  side 


SIR    JOHN    ELIOT:    A   Biography,    1590-1632.   With 
Portraits.     2  vols.  8vo.     3Qf. 

<  So  far  as  any  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  book  so  varied  and  full  of  ddai^  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  this  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  increases  our  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  importance  of  the  sendees  rendered  by  the  authors  of  Parliamentary  Oorenunent, 
but  also  of  the  dlflicultics  with  which  they  had  to  contend.'— Jd/wrrfrty  Review. 

[Qmiinmd, 

•      Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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MR.    MURRAY'S    LIST   OF    RECENT   V^ORKS-^ntinued. 

TRANSLATIONS    FROM    THE    AGAMEMNON    OF 

^SCHYLUS,  AND  BACCHANALS  of  EURIPmES,  with  Passages 
FROM  THE  Lyric  and  later  Poets  of  Greece.  With  Illustrations,  crown 
8va     izr. 

*  The  refined  taste  and  poetic  instincti  of  the  Tenerable  Dean  have  found  a  congenial  occupation 
In  these  translationa.  It  it  indeed  a  rare  pleasure  to  meet  with  such  a  book ;  a  b(x>k,  eveiy  page  of 
which  bcar»  witness  to  the  sound  learning  and  poetic  spirit  by  which  he  is  inspired.'— CbrrcAfiMff. 

I^oird    X^yi;teltoii« 

17  PHEMERA.    Post  8vo.     10s,  6d. 

^  *  All  who  have  noticed  the  sensible,  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  thoughtful  way  in  which 
Lord  Lyttelton  has  alwa>-s  expressed  his  views  on  matters  of  public  interest,  whether  of  Church 
or  State,  will  be  thankful  for  this  volume.  The  whole  book  gives  evidence  of  the  workings  of  a 
religious  and  thoughtful  spirit,  of  well-cultivated  taste,  and  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  becoming  and 
tl»e  true.' — Ckwrchaum* 

IMQr.    Smiles. 

r     IVES    OF    BOULTON    AND    WATT.      Comprising  a 

' — '     History  of  the  Invention  of  the  3team  Engine*     With  2  Portraits  and  7a 
Tllustrations.     Medium  8vo.     2xx. 

'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Smiles  upon  the  interesting  picture  he  has  given  us  of  the  public  life 
of  the  two  men  who  haye  been  inst^imental  in  giving  to  the  world  its  great  moving  power. 
From  the  heaps  of  dusty  ledgers  he  has  drawn  the  materials  for  these  deeply-mterestmg  lives, 
and  has  produced  a  volume  which  most  worthily  crowns  his  eflbrts  in  this  most  interesting  walk 
In  literature.' — Times. 

HiOird,    B[oiifirlitoi&* 

SELECTIONS   FROM    POETICAL  WORKS   (Published 
and  Unpublished).     Post  8vo.     dr. 
'  Fortunate  in  the  friendship  of  Arthur  Hallam  and  of  Alfred  Tenn>'son,  with  others  whose 


names  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  himself  (it  mav  be  added)  descendco  from  families 
where  intellect  war  held  in  honour.  Lord  Houghton  afibrds  one  more  proof- of  a  truth  that  the 
highest  and  widest  literary  cultivation  of  his  time  b  essential,  if  a  poet  is  to  do  full  justice  to  bis 


IMQr.    Beirtram* 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  SEA:  a  Contribution  to 
the  Natural  and  Economic  History  of  the  British  Food  Fishes. 
With  50  Illustrations.     8vo.     2lx. 

'  Mr.  Bertram  has  collected  into  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume  a  vast  amount  of 
varied  information  derived  from  personal  research  as  well  as  from  the  inquiries  of  others,  adding 
some  curious  sketches  of  life  among  the  fisher-folk  of  Scotland  and  Vnncc,'— Pall  MaU  Gautte. 

13L.  A..  Simoe,  M:«P. 

T   IFE,  LETTERS,  AND    JOURNALS    OF    GENERAL 

i—*    SIR    WILLIAM    NAPIER,    Historian  01   the  Peninsular    War.      With 
Portraits.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     28kf. 


The  volumes  are  interspersed  with  numerous  and  characteristic  letters,  thus  enabling  the  reader 

udge  of  the  real  worth  of  this  hero  from  the  noble  sentiments  and  benevolent  feelings  that 

pervade  the  whole  of  the  correspondence.      It  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  work  that 


to  judge  of  the  real  worth  of  this  hero  from  the  noble  sentiments  and  benevolent  feeling  that 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  correspondence.      It  has  seldom  been  our  lot 
so  fully  deserves  not  a  cursory  perusal,  but  really  careful  study.' — Frtss, 

"ELerv*,   A..    Blontfielcl. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  BLOMFIELD,  D.D., 

iV.    BISHOP    OF    LONDON.      With    Selections   from  his   Correspondence. 
Second  Edition.     With  Portrait     Post  8vo.     I2f. 

'The  biographer  has  discharged  his  very  difficult  task  with  great  candour,  tact,  good  feeling,  and 
ability.  He  has  produced  a  most  agreeable  book.  It  is  fnU  of  interesting  anecdotes,  and  whilst 
it  does  not  unfairly  conceal  defecU  of  character,  it  tends  venr  greatly  to  augment  ftur  admiration 
both  of  Bishop  Blomficld's  abilities  and  of  bis  real  worth.'— A^r^m/. 

Mjt.    Tom    Taylor. 

IFE  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  with    Notices 

of  his  Contemporaries.     Commenced  by  the  late  C.  R.  LESLIE, R.  A. ; 

continued  and  concluded.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    2  vols.  8vo.     42/. 

•The  book  must  be  read  to  enjoy  fully  the  pleasant  sketches  of  the  times  with  which  it 
abounds ;  and  with  this  should  be  joined  the  study  of  those  striking  figures  of  the  great  men  of 
literature,  politics,  and  society  which  the  gifted  band  of  Sir  Joshua  has  made  to  live  again  in  his 
yonmXs:^Daify  News, aitzedbyC 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.    •  ^' 
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MR.  MURRAY'S 
STUDENT'S  MANUALS  FOR  ADVANCED  SCHOLASa 


yv^/w^^v^/v^^w^.'^^*^«*■wN/s*v»..^ 


'Mb.  HuBRAT'k  SiUDMiT'g  Hahuals  are  Mtf  okec^pnt  eAuaHomai  hooim  at  4 
Oomidmitig  th§  mtmber  tmd  bedmt^  €f  the  HhutraHom,  the  price  of  mack  rohtmg 
manfelkmi  ;  for  ike  Ugi  im  iU  eivem  kmidred  oagea  €f  dear  and  abmukmi  prmt 
n^atUremmahtoJUlmtheumniwaiitwohanaeomeoctaooe.  Onfy  tke  enormom 
fir  Uxt'boJia  ofthie  quality,  whi^  eeU  by  the  tumUy  thtmeand,  mote  tka 

JMIStU^.*— EXAXIHKB. 

*  It  wcM  Witt  he  eaty  to  ooerrate  the  worth  of  the  exeettent  eeries  of  SnJDiarr'i  HAsri! 
ioA*o4AaM6eMiai«^jKi6i£BM&y  Jtfr.Jtf^^  Of  their  kM,  thay  ar<e  abnoet  prnfai 

and  fwmiA  at  a  moderate  expeme  anmomt  of  vahajbie  v^ormatiom  tokiok  mmi 
high^  benefidai  to  the  popular  mML'— Chubohiuh. 

I-EN6UND. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME;   A  History  of  Englaxi^ 
FBOM  THB  EaBUHT  TOfU  TO  THB  RSYOLUTIOH  IB  1688.     By  DAYII)  HUXL 

Corrtctfid  and  Continiied  to  1858.    Woodoatt.    Port  Sro.    yt.  6d, 

'This  History  it  certainly  well  done.  In  the  form  of  Notes  and  niustratioiM.  maaj 
•ubjects,  constitutional,  legale  or  toctal,  are  treated ;  and  the  autboritiet  of  the  penod  ttm 
at  iti  dote.'— {^folM-, 

ll-FRANCE. 

THE    STUDENTS    HISTORY    OF   FRANCE.       From 
THB  EaBUBR  T1ICB8  TO  THB  BrTABUSHXENT  OV  THB   SEOOND  SmPXBB,  1852. 

Bj  W.  H.  PEARSON,  M.A.    Woodouts.    Port  8to.    7«.  6d. 

"Thert  was  no  greater  literary  want  than  a  reallv  good  English  History  of  France,  whicfc  ii 
now  supplied  by  the  work  before  ns.  The  matter  is  wcU  selected,  and  well  condented;  sad  the 
ftyle  is  dear  and  forcible.'— Gar4m«r*i  CkrmMt» 

lll.-GREECE. 

THE    STUDENT'S    HISTORY   OF   GREECE.     From 
THB    EABUBtT    TlHBS    TO    THB    ROKAH    COBqUEST.     Bj  WM.    SMITH,   LLJ). 

Woodcnto.    Pbrt  8to.    7f.  6d 
'written  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  carried  out  in  a  caref^  and  scholailike  manner.   Hie  greit 
distinctive  fo^ure,  however,  is  the  History  of  Utorature  and  Art.    TM/  givgt  it  a  defied  mdvauge 
wvtr  eU  frtvimu  fP9rku*'^^thenmim, 

IV.-ROME. 

(D   THE    REPUBIilO. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.     From  the 
Earuebt  Thus  to  thb  Ebtabueexbht  of  thb  Emfibb.  Bj  DEAN  UdSLL. 
Woodcuta.    Port  8to.     71. 6dL 
'Weshould  commend  this  Ristorr  to  the  youthful  ttndent  it  the  one  which  will  coovct  the  iMdt 
views  and  most  esrtensive  information.    Our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  other  woriL  whkh  to  Aiy 
tni^iet "  t  History  of  Rome  **  suited  to  the  present  day.'— AtocAtvosd. 

(9)   THE   EMPIRE. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GIBBON ;  an  Epitome  of  the  His- 
TORr  OF  thb  Dbglinb  and  Fall  of  thb  Roman  Empibb.    By  EDWARD 
GIBBON.    Woodcutfc    Post  8to.    71.  W. 
*  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  preserved  the  main  features  of  the  great  historian^  work,  the  chief  atten- 
tions bdng  the  omission  of  offensive  antichiistiaa  sneers,  and  the  incorporation  of  important  ooCa  in 
the  body  of  the  teact.'— (;iMr4ien. 

V.-^6E0GRAPHY, ' 

THE   STUDENT'S    MANUAL    OF   ANCIENT    GEO- 
GRAPHY,   By  REV.  W.  L.  BEVAN,  UJl.    Woodcotg.    Port  8vo.    71.  6dL 
<  A  valuable  addition  to  our  geographical  works.    It  contains  the  newest  and  roost  reliable  liifbr* 
mation  derived  from  the  reMarchcs  of  modem  travellers.    No  better  textbook  can  be  placed  b  the 
hands  of  Kholan,'—Vovr»ai^£i<iira/jon.  ^-^  , 
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VI.-8CRIPTURE  HISTORY. 
^HE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

HISTORY:  from  the  Creation  to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  CIptivitv. 
Hspg  and  Woodcuts.    Poft  8vo.    7f.  td. 

•^HE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 

HISTORY.    With  an  Introduotion  ooNTAiNiNa  the  Connection  of  the  Old 
Asn>  New  Testament.    With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8to.    75.  6cL      {In  Oct,) 

*  Of  our  own  land,  u  well  as  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  have  histories  of  a  scholarlike  character; 
bttt  Old  Testament  history  has  not  been  so  carefully  or  so  fully  treated  before.    It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  a  subject   of  such  universal  importance  and  interest  should  have  so  long  been  disre* 
*        This  rolttxne,  as  a  book  for  Sunday  reading,  will  be  very  welcome.'— XTr/^an  Tmut, 

.VII-LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
HE    STUDENTS     MANUAL    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.     By  GEORGE  P.  MABSH.     Edited,  with  additiooal  Chapters  and 
Notes.    Post  8vo,    71.  6rf. 
'Dr.  Wm.  Smith  has  added  two  chapters,  containing  a  compact  vet  distinct  summary  of  what  is 
to  be  found  hi  the  best  writers  on  the  English  language ;  and  bas  produced  a  manual  of  great 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITE- 
RATURE. By  T.  B.  SHAW,  M.A.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  lUustraUons.  Post 
8to.    7«,  6d, 

***The  Student's  Manual  of  English  Literature"  enables  the  reader  to  sec  at  a  glance  the  whole 
history  of  Bnelish  literature  in  all  its  various  forms  and  branches,  both  in  the  present  and  past  s|^. 
exhibited  in  a  Kind  of  moving  diorama.  The  book,  diough  deigned  mainly  for  students,  will  afford 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  the  ordinary  retider,*^ London  Riview, 

THE  STUDENTS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITE- 
RATURE.  Selected  from  the  CHIEF  WRITERS.  By  THOS.  B.  SHAW,  M.A. 
Edited,  with  Additions.    Post  8to.     7s.  M. 

'A  comnanion  to  the  excellent  History  of  English  Literature.  It  b  a  well-chosen  collection  of 
aome  of  the  best  passages  from  the  best  English  writers,  without  the  affectation,  to  be  noticed  in 
some  similar  volumes,  of  finding  out  new  and  obscure  extracts  in  place  of  those  which  the  judgment 
of  succeeding  ages  has  marked  as  characteristic  of  the  respective  authors.'— <?»ardian. 

VIII.-GRAMMARS. 

THE  STUDENTS  GREEK  GRAMMAR.  By  PRO- 
FESSOR CURTIUS.  TnuuOated  under  the  Revision  of  the  Author.  Post  8to. 
71.  ed 

*  Tlierc  it  no  Greek  Grammar  in  existence  which  in  so  small  a  compass  contains  so  much  valu- 
able and  suggestive  information,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  ere  long  be  adopted  as  the  standard  Greek 
Grammar  in  this  countiy,  a  position  which  it  holds  in  most  of  the  schools  in  continental  Europe.'— 
Thi  Musnm. 

THE  STUDENTS  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  WM. 
SMITH,  LL.D.  Post  8to.  7».  Sd. 
'This  grammar  b  intended  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  large  treatises  of 
Zumpt  and  Madvig,  and  the  numerous  elementary  school  grammars.  There  are  very  few  students 
who  will  require  more  information  than  b  here  supplied  oy  skilful  arrangement,  in  a  convenient 
lite  and  form  for  practical  use.    The  editor's  good  sense  is  visible  throughout.'— ^/Armnrni. 

IX.-LAW. 
^HE    STUDENTS    BLACKSTONE.      A    Systematic 

i.       ABBIDQMENT     of    the    ENTIRE     COMMENTARIES,    ADAPTED    TO    THE    PRESENT 

State  of  the  Law.  By  R.  MALCOLM  KERR,  LL.D.  Post  8to.  7s.  6cf. 
*It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Kerr  has  accomplbhed  hb  task*, 
for  the  performance  of  which  no  one  could  be  better  fitted.  Whether  as  a  text-booK  for  the  higher 
classes  m  scboob  and  colleges,  or  for  the  professional  student  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sound,  safe, 
and  concise  introduction  to  the  study  of  law,  the  present  abridgment  will  prove  invaluable.'— 
tdiMUhmal  Tmus. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMAHLE  STREET.  ^> 
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TRAVELS  AND  EXOUESIONS. 


f 

ART    OP  TRAVEL;  or  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and  Contrivances 

aTtiUble  in   Wild  CoantriM.     Bj  Faavcis  Galtov,   F.R.6.S.      Third    Editaet. 
Woodcnts.    PoftSTo.  7tf.  Bd, 

A  MANUAL  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  prepared  for  the 

Use  of  TraveUen.    Third  EdiUon.    Port  Sto.    9«. 

THE  NATURALIST  ON   THE  RIVER  AMAZONS,  during 

Eleven  Yean  of  TraTel  and  Adrentaies.    B7  H.  W.  Bax£8.    IllutratioiM.     2  Tck. 
Port  8to.    2Ss. 

VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST   ROUND   THE   WORLD. 

By  Chables  Darvtik,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    Port  Sro.    9«. 

NOTES    OF    AN    ORIENTAL    NATURALIST    IN     THE 

HIMALAYAN  MOUNTAINS,  &c.    By  Joseph  D.  Hooksb,  F.R.S.     Woodcuts. 
2  Tols.    Port  Sto.     18«. 

GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS;   a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 

Aicentfl ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  I^eooinena  of  Glaciers.    Bj  Johh 
Ttnoall,  FMJS.    Illustrations.    Poet  Sto.    14«. 

ICELAND;  ITS  VOLCANOES,  GEYSERS,  and  GLACIER& 

By  COMHANDEB  FoRBES,  R.N.    Illustrations.    Port  Sto.    14s. 

LETTERS  FROM  HIGH  LATITUDES,  being  some  Account 

of  a  Yadit  Voyage  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitsbergen.    By  Lord  Dufferih. 
Fourth  Edition.    lUnstratioos.    Port  Sto.    9f. 

BRITISH     COLUMBIA     AND     VANCOUVER     ISLAND. 

Their  Forests,  RiTers,  Coasts,  and  Gold  Fields,  and  Resources  for  Cdonisatioii.    Bj 
COMHANDEB  Matne,  R.N.    Illustrations.    Sto.    16s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF   TARTAR  STEPPES  AND  THEIR 

INHABITANTS.    By  Mrs.  Atkinson.    mustraUons.    Port  Sto.    12s. 

TRAVELS  IN  PERU  AND  INDIA,  for  the  purpose  of  cd- 

lecting  Cinchona  Plants,  and  introducing  Bark  into  India.     By  C.  R.  Harkham. 
Illustrations.    Sto.     16s. 

FIVE  MONTHS  ON  THE  YANG-TSZE,  with  a  Narrative  of 

the  Expedition  sent  to  Explore  its  Upper  Waters.    By  Capt.  Blaeiston.    lUostim- 
tions.    Sto.    ISs. 

YEDO  AND  PEKING :  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Capitals 

of  Japan  and  Cliina.    With  Notices  of  the  Natural  Productions  of  r^those  Countries. 
By  Robert  Fortune,    ninstrations.    Sto.    16f. 

THE    GREAT   SAHARA.    Wanderings    South   of   the   Atlas 

Mountams.    By  ReT.  H.  B,  Tbistram,  M.A.    Illustrations.     Port  Sto.     15s. 

^  IQmiiMied, 
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VISITS  TO  the;  EUINED.  cities  op  I^OETH  ^iFRICA— 

sitoated  within  Nomidian  and  Carthaginian  territories,    Bj  Nathan  Davib.    lllaa- 
trationa.    8vo.     I60; 

ADVENTUEES  IN  EQUATOMAL  AERICA,  with  accounts 

of  the  Gorilla,  Chimpanzee,  &c    BjP.  B.  Dg  Chaillu.    Bloftntioitf.    8to.    tU. 

A  MONTH  IN  NORWAY.  By  J.  G.  HOLLWAT.   16mo.   2$. 
TWO   TEARS'   RESrOENOB  IN   DENMARK,   JUTLAIO), 

AND  COPENHAGEN.    B j  Horace  Mabktat.    Blustiationa.    2  toIs.  8yo.    24f . 

ATEARIN  SWEDEN,  including  a  Visit  to  the  Isle  of  Gotlaiid. 

Bj  HORAOB  Mabbtat.    lUustrationa.    2  toIs.    Post  8to.    28«. 

LETTERS  PROM   ROME  TO   FRIENDS  Uf   ENGLAND. 

Bj  Be7.  J.  W.  BusooN.    Post  8to.    12i. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  ITALY.    By  Gbobob  Hillard.     2  vols. 

Post  8vo. 

THE  BRICK  AND  MARBLE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORTH 

halt.    By  G.  E.  Street,  F.S.A.    Illastimtiozia.    8yo.    2U. 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE,  in  Connection  with  their  History. 

By  Canon  Stanley.    6th  Editioc    Plans.    8vt>.    14«. 

VISITS  TO  THE  MONASTERIES  OF  THE  LEVANT.    By 

Hon.  Bobert  Cubsson.    Blustrationa.    Post  Sto.    7s.  6d. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  DAMASCUS.    With  Travels  to  Palmyra, 

Lebanon,  and  other  Scripture  Sites.    By  Ret.  J.  L.  Poster.    lUastrations.    2  toIs. 
Post  8to.    21s. 

TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT,  NUBIA,  SYRU,  AND  THE  HOLY 

LAND.    By  Irbt  and  Mangles.    Post  Sto.    2«. 

PORTUGAL,  GALIdA,  AND  THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES. 

By  Lord  Carnarvon.    Post  8to.    6s. 

BUBBLES  FROM  THE  BRUNNEN  OF  NASSAU.    By  an 

Old  Man.    ISffio.    5*. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  Sl^ftlltf:^^^'^'^ 
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ThiB  day  is  pobUihad,  in  2  voh.  8to^  cLoth,  priot  2L  2&, 

A  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  PRICES  IN 

FBOK  125d-1400. 

OOHPILED  EKTIBELT  FBOM  ORIGINAL  AND  G0NTEllFOBAH£O<S 

By  JAMES  B.  THOBOLD  B0OXB8, 

PrafeMor  of  Fdltieia  Eoaoamy  in  ttie  Uoivwdtj  of  Oitad;  TmIdb  ] 
StatistiGB,  Kini^  OoDcce,  Landon. 
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WORKS   ON   SCIENCE,   &c. 

ELEMEHTB  OF  GEOLOOT;  or,  fhe  Andent  Ohanges  of  the  Eaitii  m 

Lahabltanta,  m  fllnstnited  hj  Geological  Momnnenti.    By  Sir  CaAXUBB  Ltsul    aba" 
WiihTYOWoodcats.    8vo.    18$, 

OS  TEE  AHTIQUITT  OF  MAIT,  firam   Oeologioal  Evidences.    1^1 

Obamlu  LnUi.   Tliizd  EdiUon.    niustratifOiM.    8to.    14t. 

THE  BIVEBS,  HOUITTAnrS,  ASD  BEA-00A8T  OF  YOBESHISK 

JoHV  PHnxzrt.   Seoonl  Edition.   Platet.   8vo.    U». 

FHTSIOAL   fiEOGBAFEY  OF  TEE  EOLT  LA9D.    By  Be7.  Edti 

BOBonNW,  D J).   PostSvo.    I0t.ed. 

A  BAEITAL  OF  BOlEJITll'lO  DTQUIBTi  for  the  use  of  TraTeIk&< 

EditfldbySirJ.F.HnMCBXLaiMiBAv.ILMAni.   Tblrd EdiUon.    Vaps.    Bost»ra.   Sl 

MABTTBS  OF  BOIEEOE  ;  or,  Liyes  of  Oalfleo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  I^ 

By  Sir  David  BiowarrsB.    Fcap.  Sra    4s.  6d. 

UOBE  WOBLDS  TEAlf  ONE  ;  The  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Oelf 

of  fhe  Christian.    By  Sir  DAyn>  Bkiwsiieb.    Poet  8to.    6«. 

GLAOIEES  OF  TEE  ALF8 ;  A  Earrative  of  Ezonrsions  and  Ascenta  > 

Jomr  TxvDALL.    lUnstTBtions.    Poet  8vo.    14s. 

OK  TEE  OBianr  of   SFEOIES,  by  Means  of  Eatozal  SebotiOB.  I^ 

Chaxus  Dabwzv.    ninatrtttioiiB.    Poet  8to.   U. 

OBOEIDS,  and  on  the  Yarioos  Oontrivances  by  which  they  are  FeitiU 

through  Ineect  A^ancy.    By  Chakub  Dabwdt.    Woodcata.    Poet  8vo.    9$. 

TEE  YOTAaE  OF  A  EATTTBALIST  BOITRD  TEE  WOBU).    Bj  (Mi 

Daewxv.    mastratloaa.    PottllTa    te. 

TBA7ELS'  OF  A  FBEEOE  EATUBALIST  DT  8IAM,  OAUBODIA,  iB 

LAOS.    By  HxNBZ  MouROfT,  F.B.GJ3.    With  80  IUi]atratton&    avole.    8va   33t. 

TEE  HATUBAUST  OE  TEE  BIVEB  AHAZOES ;  with  Adyentozesd 

studies  of  Natural  HietoTy,  doriog  Eleven  Tears  of  Travels.    Sy  U.  W.  Batis.  SecBod  EAia- 
mustratioDB.    FostSvo.    12t. 

TBA7ELS  nr  FEBIT  AED  nTDIA.    By  Olementa  B.  Ibrldiam.    JMst 

tions.    8vo.    lAf. 

MODEBE  WABFABE  AS  DTFLTIEEOED  BT  UODEM  ABmUBS 

By  Col.  p.  L.  Magdoxtoau..    Plans.    POetSvo.    12*. 

TEE  FBINOIFLES  OF  SUBOEBT.    By  James  Syme,  MessorofaUal 

Sunery  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh.    Fifth  Edltko.    8vo.    1S». 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREETAle 
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OHEAFEB   EDITION   OF   KBID»S    SCHOOL   DIGTIONABY. 

Seduced  to  5s,,  19th  Edition, 

ADIOTIONABY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  containmg  the 
PronnnctatioD,  Etymology,  and  Explanation  of  all  Words  anthorized  by  Eminent  Writers. 
Hjr  Albxahdbr  Reid,  LL.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Edinborgh  Institution. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  langnsge  and  the  improved  methods  of 
teaching.  While  the  alphabetical  arrangement  Is  preserved,  the  words  are  also  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  their  etymological  affinity ;  and  after  the  first  wo^rd  of  each  group  is  given  the  root  flrom  which 
tbey  are  derived.  These  roots  are  afterwards  airanged  into  a  Vocabalary.  At  the  end  is  an  accented 
Ust  of  Classical  and  Scrlptuzal  Proper  Names. 

Edinbubgh:  OUVER  &  BOYD.        London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 

^l^t  ^tatiiB\i  |mpmal  ^uBuxma  ^©mpaitjT. 

CAPITAL,    ONB   KILLION. 

aiiASGK>Wi 

130,  BUCHANAN   STREET. 
IiONDONi  I  EDINBURGH  I 

5,  L  0  T  H  B  U  B  Y.  |         31,  SOUTH  HANOVER  STREET, 

For  FTRE,  LIFE,  and  AIOnjITIES. 


Fire  Insurance  on  the  lowest  temis,  and  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

London:  5,  Lothb0RY.  |       Glasgow:  130,  Buchanan  Street. 

For  nRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 
Life  Assurances  with,  or  without  participation  in  profits. 

Partioipatin<gr  poliej'-holders  share  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  in  the  profits  of  hoth  schemes. 
Premiums  for  foreign  residence  at  reduced  rates. 

A.  GORDON  BROWN,  Manager. 
H.  AMBROSE  SMIfH,  Secretary. 
Applications  for  Agencies  are  inrited.   '^.  London  Branch. 


CHUBB'S 

PATENT 

SAFES, 

and 

PATENT  DETECTOR 

IiOC^KS. 

CASH,  PAPEB,  tod  WETinra  B0ZS8. 

JUustnUed  Price  LUt  gratis,  and  jpoet-fret, 

57t  St.  Paul's  Chnrchjard,  London ;  28,  Lord  Street* 
Liverpool:  16^  Market  Street,  Manchester;  and 
Uorseley  Fields,  Wolverhampton. 

BURROW'S     GLASSES. 

Opera,  Baoe^  Field, 
and.  Marine. 

I  £3    135.  6d.,  £6   6s.,   &c 

CATALOGUES  OBATIS. 

W.  &  J.  BUBBOW, 

MALVERN. 

Lmdfm:  Arnold,  ?3.  Baker  Street;  Waiet  and 
McCuUocht  56,  Cheapside, 


ICE  SAFES  &  WENHAM 
LAKE  ICE. 

THE  celebrated  Pn'ze  Medal  REFRIGEB- 
ATORS.  or  Ice  Safes,  fitted  with  WATSR- 
TANKS  and  FILTERS.  Ice-Cream  Maddnes, 
Ice-Water  Pitchers,  Wine  Ooolsrs,  Ice  Pyramid 
Stands  for  the  Table,  Seltzogenes,  Freexing  Powders, 
and  eveiything  connected  with  Fk«eiing  of  the  best; 
cheapest,  most  modem,  and  reliable  character. 
Wenham  Lake  Ice  delivered  In  Town  for  less  than 
Id.  per  lb.,  or  forwarded  any  distance  by  Goods 
Train,  in  packages  of  2t.  6d.,  St.,  9s.,  and  npwards, 
without  perceptible  waste.  Illustrated  Price  Lists 
f^.  The  Company  having  no  A|wnts,  its  Ice.  &c. 
can  only  be  obtained  at  the  aole  Office. 

WEHHAX  LAKE  lOE  OOMFAKT, 
140,  STEAKD,  LONBOK. 

DINNEFOBD'S 

FLUID    MAGNESIA, 

THE  Medical  Profession  for 
Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solu- 
tion of  Ma^mla  as  the  best  remedy  for  Addlty  of 
the  Stomach.  Headache,  Heartburn,  Gout,  and  Indi- 
gestion; and  as  a  mild  aperient  it  is  espedally 
adi^>ted  for  ladies  and  children.    Prepared  by 

DINNEFORDft  CO.,  Chemists,  &c.| 

11%  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON; 
And  sold  throngboat  the  world  by  all  respectable 
Chemists. 

CAunoir.— See  that  *  DInneford  ft  Co.'  is  on  each 
bottle  apd  red  label  over  U^  cork.        o 


THE  ISEW  SELF-FITTING  OANDLEaj 

.WITH  TAPEBIUG  ENDS. 

HO  PA^ER  OB  SCBAFm&  HEamSBft 

BToaura 

3,  C.  A;  J.  FIELD'S  PATENT  CABBIXS, 

tnrmo  xsrt  cumtssncs.  asd  mssisa  to  the  ^xd. 

SAFE-CLEANLY-AND   ECONOMICAL- 


Sold  eveiywfaere  bj  Orooen  «nd  OOmcn,  in  all  the  usual  sliea,  «iid  of  i 
qtudities.    Wholesale  and  fbr  Export  at  the  Works,  Upper  Manh,  Lambech,  La*  I 
don ;  where  also  may  be  bad  their  richly  perftnned  and 

CELEBRATED  MIXED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS^] 

And  the  PRIZE  MXSDAIj  FABAFFINIS  CAIO>X<SS 

AS  SUPPLIED  TO  HER  KAJESTT'S  00VEBS1IEHX.1 


Expressly  for  Ball  Rooms,  Hotels^   Churchy 

,  AND^FOR  CARRYINO  ABOUT. 

THE    WASTELESS     CANDLEf 

Withstand  anj  heat  and  draught,  and  with 

PIELD'S  PATENT,  SELF-FITTDIO,  TAFERDTa  ISSK, 

Fit  any  Candlestick*   withoat  either   paper  or  scraping,   and   keep    peiftctlj  t^iS^ 

the  Chandelier. 

To  he  had  of  aU  Dealers  m  Town  and  Country,  U.  Zd.per  Tb.inaUiht 


ALLNUTT'S    FRUIT    LOZENGES^ 

For  Cough*,  Coldi,  Sore  Tliroais,  Hoartenees,  <(o.,  prepared  eoldjf/nm 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT. 

These  Loienges.  In  which  the  acidity  of  the  Black  Carrant  is  cnncenbttted  in  the  hJgfaMt  *pf^4< 
great  relief  to  Aged  and  Consumptive  persons,  particularly  at  night  Public  ^>eakers  and  8bma» 
find  thera  very  benefidaL  A  few,  dissolved  in  water,  make  a  pleasant  Cooling  Drink  in  earia^ 
other  fevers. 

As  attempts  tomas  off  otber  Mack  carrant  lozenges  as  eqnally  efflcacioos  are  nnmetoos,  be  cEt&J 
aak  for  •  ALlaNUTT'S  FRUIT  LOZfiNGESv'  prepared  only  by  tbt  Proprietor^  FRfcJ)ER J  CK  ALUCH 
(late  Allnutt  &  Sok,  Members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  London).  12  and  13,  GhapeJ  Row,  hm 

Sold  only  in  Boxes  at  is.  lid.  each,  and  in  larger  Boxes  (one  containing  fhree)ikt  3i.  6d,  eac^  hjnt 
more  Patent  Medkdno  Vendors  in  each  town  in  the  United  kingdom.  Where  also  may  be  had,  pre^Jf 

'^ '*•'•'  AHOlAtlC  FUHIGATUG  OR  PASTILB  PAPHL 

This  article,  from  the  certainty  of  its  smouldering  and  its  great  firagrance,  is  fbnnd  fnvalnat^  Is^ 
f^lck  room,  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  in  removing  the  cloKeness  of  Uie  room  or  caMn,  and  in  ovemmlif  m 
unpleasant  efRuvia,  from  whatever  canse  arising.  A  small  piece  allowed  U>  smoulder  \a  the 
towards  the  close  of  the  meal  renders  the  apartment  more  agreeable. 

Sold  in  Packets,  ed.  each.    A  packet  forwarded  free  by  poet  en  receipt  of  six 


OOOIi    AND    BEFBESHUTG    TOIIiET   BEQUISITE. 

OLDEIDGE'S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA,  established  upwards  d 
forty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Prescrri^ 
Strengthening,  Beautifying,  or  Restoring  the  Hair,  Whiskers,  and  Moustaches,  and  pYreat^ 
them  turning  grey. 

Sold  in  bottles,  3«.  6d^  Os.,  and  lU.,  by  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22,  Wdliigton  Sb«t, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.,  and  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
^  For  Children's  and  Ladies*  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  ujirivalled. 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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Sy  Appointment  to  E.B.E.  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 


ALLEN'S  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST   STRAND,   LONDON, 


ninstrated  CatalogtiB,  of  500  other  Artideo,  for  Home  or  Go&tiiieiitil  TraveUing, 

Post  Free. 


L's^Fatont  Bag. 


Allen't  Patent 
Quadruple  Portmanteao. 


AUen't  Patent 
Bospatoh-Boz  Desk. 


:  Allen's  Hew 
Dressing  Bag. 


lady's  Wardrobe 
Portmanteau. 


Allen's  Kew 
BfOisingBag, 


PBIZE  MEDAL  AWAIIDED,  1862, 

Immediate  Belief  to  Asthma,  Consumption,  Influenza,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all 


TMswrdere  of  the  Bremth, 
Throat,  and  Lungs,  Is 
insnred  bj 


hBk 

^ 

^^^g^ 

Which  have   a 
most   agreeable 


M  rs   nS^^  or  OoHTOMraoK.  CotwHB,  AsrincA.  ato  DnxAm  or  -nia  Cmtsx  akd  Linro«<— Pram  Mr.  Johm  Coblr 
.teriiii  ^^£^^7^"^"^^  ^"^  a,  IBM :  •  I  bETS  lOMijplflMnr*  iit  stating  that  miuiy  pen»i».  to  mv  knc 
arfri^iT**.l'*?J?*  ™1?^  ^-  I-OOO^'a  Watom.'    To  Shigfsn  and  PubUc  Spealnre  they  ani  inT«)uaU< 
»wi  ■tmigttMninff  the  Toloe.   They  hare  a  pleamnt  taste.  Price  1».  l^d.,  &.  M..  4«.  W.  and  11..  per  bat.   Sold  by 


.  knowledfe,  have 

inTaJuaUe  for  dearing 
"  "  •^-  an  DniggiBU. 


^ntrer  Ma^al  ^otranagir. 


^'^t^{^^ZE!c!^'  ^'^^'  '«*»^«»« Proprietors' Agento. Da SavA& Co. ae. Bride 
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C  A  B  S  O  N'S 


ORIGINAL 

ANTI-CORROSION     PAINT 

(Patronised  hy  5500,  and  ujnvard^^  of  the  Kohility  and  Gentty), 
FOR  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OP 

OUT-DOOR     WORK, 


AS 

TRADI  miRR. 

IRON, 
BRICK, 

Ivt^UrACTUAED  |1QL*-^J 

STONE, 

AND 

WOOD, 

S^^Jgj^ 

0  0  M  P  O. 

ANT  PERSON   CAN   LAY  IT   ON. 


3  cwt. 


Free  to  anj  Station  in  England,  and  most  Ports  of  England,  Ireland,  aod  Scotland.    (See  List.) 
DetaUed  particulars^  with 

PRICES,  TESTIMONIALS,  &  PATTERN  CARDS, 

Post  Free  on  c^lication, 

OIL,  TURPENTINE,  AND  BRUSHES. 

■  01 

The  Onginal  Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of 

WALTER  CARSON  AND   SONS. 

REMOVED  TO 

LA   BELLE   SAUVAGE   YARD, 

LTXDG-^TE   HILiIL.,   LOTCOOIV,   E.C. 

Three  doon  east  of  L.  C.  &  D.  Raflwaf  Kew  Viadnct. 
OAnriOV.-AU  OvikM  bear  the  Trade  Mark,  or  are  not  Oe&nlne. 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


jHEATi  and  SON  have  oUerved  for  fome  time  that  it  would  be  advan* 
tag^ous  to  their  cuftomera  to  fee  a  much  larger  feledtion  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
than  is  ufually  difplayed,  and  that  to  judge  properly  of  the  ftyle  and  eflfeft  of 
the  different  defcriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  neceflary  that  each  defcription 
fhould  be  placed  m  a  feparate  room*  They  have  therefore  eredted  large  and 
additional  Show  Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  extend 
their  fhow  of  Iron,  Brafs,  and  Wood  Bedfleads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture, 
beyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been  attempted  j  but  alfo  to  provide  feveral 
(mall  rooms  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  complete  fuites  of  Bed-room  Furniture 
in  the  different  flyles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  feen  m  complete  fuites  of  five  or  fix  different 
colonrs,  fome  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a  plainer  defcription. 
Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture^  Polifhed  Deal,  Oak,  and  Wabut,  are 
aUb  fet  apart  m  feparate  rooms,  fo  that  cuflomers  are  able  to  fee  the  effed  as 
it  would  appear  in  thdr  own  rooms.  A  Suite  of  very  fuperior  Gothic  Oak 
Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  flock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  fele^ 
Furniture  in  various  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedfleads  in  large  numbers,  fo  that  a  com- 
plete aflbrtment  may  be  seen,  and  the  eScSt  of  any  particular  pattern  afcertained 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedflead 

A  very  large  flock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  and  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  flock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  ufe,  is  very  gready  increafed  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  m  eight  rooms,  fix  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and  two 
large  ground  floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  aflbrtment  of  Bed-room 
Furniture  as  they  think  can  poflibly  be  defired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufiu:ture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and  they 
have  jufl  erected  large  Workfhops  on  the  premifes  for  this  purpofe,  that  the 
roanufadure  may  be  under  their  own  inmiediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  conflant  and  perfonal  attention,  every 
article  bebg  made  on  the  premifes. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrafs,  the  Sommier 
ElafHque  Poruuf.  It  is  porubie,  durable,  and  elafUc,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spring  Mattrafs. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S 

ILLUBTRATID  CATALOOUS  OP 

Sentfrte  ly  Post. 
J9e,  J  07,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT"  R©S§*Pgle 
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CJi*I 


WILLIAM   S.   BURTON, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGEl 

9j  AspoiAtmnt  to  EJLH.  THB  FBOIGS  07  WALES, 

Sends  a  aA.TA&OOVa  gmtlf  and  pott  p«ld.   U< 
Illoftntiona  of  hli  nnrtvalleO  Slock  of  Stanhif  SBver  u 
saver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods.  DtshOorcTB.  Hot^wsier  Dtatai^  ( 
XarbloChimo^j-piaoea,  Kltcben  Rangca.  lanps,  Gaaelicra.  Tea  Traji;  Zn 
~-     '     Clocka.  Table  Catlerr.  Baths.  Toilet  Ware.  Tumery.  Iran  aod  Bm 
kddlns,  Bedroom  Geolnet  Fomltore.  ftc^  with  LMb  of  Prioea^  and 
PLUirS  of  the  TWENTY  LABOB  SHOW-BOOMB  i 
d9»  OXFOBD   8TBEET,  W*; 
1«  la,  2,  8,  &  4,  VEWMAK  8TBEBT; 
4»  6,  &  6,  FEBBY'8  FIiACB ; 
AHD  1,  JSTEWMAN  YABD,  IiOBIK»r» 


QUTLXRY,    Warranted.  —  The 

moit  varied  Aflortment  of  TABLE  CUTLERY 
hi  the  world,  aU  warranted,  U  on  tale  at  WILUAH  S. 
BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  are  remoneratlve  only  becaose 
of  the  IsDfeneas  of  the  sales. 


Table 
Knives 
perdos. 

Deaert 
Knives 
perdos. 

Owers 
per  Fair. 

IvosarWswifjB.' 

3«.inoh  Ivory  hsndtos.    .    . 
SMnoh  line  ivory  bslanoe) 

handles   .....} 
4.inoh  Ivoiybtlaaoe  handles. 
4-taioh  fine  Ivory  handles 
44nch  flnsst  Afrloan  Ivory) 

handles / 

Ditto,  with  silver  femlis.    • 
Ditto,  carved  handles,  silver  ) 

ferules S 

I.    d 

la  0 

17    0 

10    0 
28    0 

36    0 

43    0 

66    0 

26    0 
84    0 

«.    d 
10    0 

15  0 

16  0 
20    0 

27    0 

36    0 

46    0 

10    0 
64    0 

«.    d 
4    0 

6    0 

6  0 

8    0 

la  0 

13    0 
18    0 

7  0 

ai  0 

Bon  AXD  HoKK  HA]a>u& 
Knives  and  Forks  perdosen. 
White  bone  handles  .    .    . 
Ditto  balance  handles.     .     . 
Black  horn  rhn'd  shoulders  . 
Do^  very  stroi«  riveted  hdla. 

I.    d. 
11    0 

as   0 

IT    0 

la  0 

I.    d 
8    0 

17    0 
14    0 
•    0 

I.  d 
a  0 

4    0 

4    0 
3    0 

The  Laiiest  Stock  hi  ssistaDoe  of  PLATED  DESSERT 
KKIVB9  and  FORKS^  and  of  the  new  Plated  I1ah-«atlng 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Qurvers. 


pENDERS^_  STOVES,     FIRE- 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers  of  the 
above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding;  to  visit 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  SHOW-ROOMaTThey  con- 
tain  such  an  aasortment  of  FENDERS.  STOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  FIRE- IRONS,  and 
GENERAL  IRONMONGERY  as  cannot  be  approached 
elaewbere  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beanty  of  design,  or 
exquisitenesB  of  workmanship.  Bright  stoves,  with 
ormolu  ornaments,  31.  8«.  to  33L  10*.;  bronzed  fenders, 
with  standards.  U.  to  61. 12«. ;  steel  fenders.  3i.  3«.  to  IIL; 
dlttxj,  with  rich  ormoln  ornaments,  from  3i.  3«.  to  18/.: 
dilmney-pleces,  from  iL  8c.  to  100*. ;  flre-lrons.  from  3s.  3d. 
the  set  to  4 f.  it.  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT 
SiOVES,  with  radiating  heaith-pUtes. 


THE  PERFECT  SX7BSTITU1 

fcr  SlLVEB^The  real  NICKEL  STLFBR.! 
dnced  mors  than  thirty  yean  afto  by  WIUlAl 
BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  laucMS  of  la 
Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  oompansoo  the  vciyl 
article  next  to  sterling  SUver  that  can  be  canyli^ 
such,  either  useMly  or  ornamentally,  as  bar  xm  F^ 
test  osn  it  be  distinguished  fknm  rsal  lilver. 

A  small  usefhl  set,  gnaranteed  of  first  qual^y  fcr  9 
and  dnrahillty.  as  foUows :— 


Fiddle 
or  Old 
Silver 
Pattern. 

Bead 
PMtccn. 

TfaieMl'ara 

laTahlaForits.    . 
12  Table  Spoons     . 
12  DeseertToits    . 
12  Dessertspoons  . 
12Teaapoom  .     . 

aSsnosLadles  . 
1  Gravy  Spoon  . 
aSalt  Spoou^    ^ 

gilt  bowls  .  ] 
1  Mustard  Spoon,) 

gUtbowl  .J 
1  PdrSngarTongs 
1  Pair  Fish  Carvers 
1  Batter  Knife  . 
iSoupLsdle  .  . 
iSngarSifter.    . 

£  I.  d 
1  IS    0 
1  13    0 
1    4    0 
14    0 
10    0 

10    0 

0    0 

0  0 

3    4 

1  8 

a  0 

14    0 

a  « 

10    0 
3    3 

£  I.   d 
a    0    0 
a  0  0 

110    0 
1  10    0 
10    0 

la  0 

8    0 
•    0 

4    0 

a  0 

3  « 

1  10    0 

4  0 

IS 

£  a.    d}£  t,^ 
3  4    0  a  li 
a  4   o  aiB 

1  la  O)  1 16 

1  U    O'  1  16 

1   a  •;  1  6 

la    0|      23 

8    0|        9 
10    Of      11 

4  ^     *  i 
a  oi     3  3 

so'        4    1 

1  10    0,  1  10   « 

so!      e  « 

10    Of      17   1 
4    0,        SI 

Total.    .    . 

•  19    0 

12    •    0 

13    9    014  17  I 

Any  artide  to  be  had  ifaigly  at  the  same  pttoes.  Az 
oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  muDbertf 
knives,  ftc^  21. 16«.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  Dish  Gorta 
and  Comer  Dishes,  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Fnunee,  4c  ^ 
proportionate  prices.  AU  Un*  of  le-plattng  dona  ly  tki i 
patent  process. 

BATHS  AND  TOILET  WARE.I 

— WILLLAM  S.  BURTON  hss  one  LABGl 
SHOW-ROOM  devote4  delusively  to  the  DISPLAY  d^ 
BATHS  and  TOILBr  WAR&  The  stock  of  each  iiS 
once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever  submitlrf 
to  the  public  and  marked  at  prices  proportionate  vitt 
those  tiiat  have  tended  to  make  this  estaUJUuMnt  th 
most  distinguished  In  tliis  country.  Portable  Shovta 
ft.  6d ;  Pillar  Showers.  SL  to  51.  I2c  Numry,  lOs.  to  32t. 
Sponging,  •f.ed to  32s.;  Hip^  13S.  3d  to  3U.6d  Alarr 
aasortment  of  Gss  Furnace.  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapo^, 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  ToUet  Ware  in  great  vailetT 
firom  15«.  43.  to  46«.  the  set  of  thrM^ 
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THE  MEW  SEASON.— NOnOE. 

The  Snbsorlbers  to  Mudib's  Seleot  Librabt  are  respectMlj  infonned 
tliat  arrangements  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Publishers  for 
an  early  and  abundant  supply,  during  the  New  Season,  of  all  Forth- 
coming Books  of  general  interest. 

The  following  and  many  other  Books  preparing  for  Publication  will  be 
added  to  the  Library,  when  ready,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  anti- 
cipated demand : — 

The  Ck)MQOEROBS  and  Statesmen  of  India,  by  Sir  Edward  Sulliran. 

TiiB  Seven  Weeks*  War,  by  Lieut.  Hosier. — Motley's  Netherlands.    Vols.  III.  &  IV. 

A  Journey  to  a  Strange  Land,  by  Paul  da  Chaillu. 

Da.  Hodgein's  Travels  in  Morocco.— Prttchard's  Polynesian  Reminiscences. 

Von  Borcke*s  Memoirs  of  the  Ck)NFED£RAT£  War. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble. — Life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Dr.  Manning's  Life  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

Espinasse's  Life  and  Times  of  Voltaire. 

Dean  Stanley's  Mbmoriau  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Ecclesiastical  HmoRY  in  the  Time  of  the  Stcarts,  by  Rev.  John  Stoogbton. 

History  of  England  for  Boys,  by  Profesor  Kingsley. 

Wornum's  Life  of  Holbein. — Life  of  Carl  Ritter,  by  W.  L.  Gage. 

A  Poet's  Fancies,  by  Hans  C.  Andersen,— The  Flower  de  Luce,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  by  his  Daughter. 

A  New  Poem,  by  Alfred  Tennyson. — Longfellow's  Translation  of  Dante. 

A  Christian  View  of  Christian  History,  by  Rer.  J.  H.  Blunt. 

Correspondence  of  George  III.  with  Lord  North. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Translated  by  Sir  J.  Herschel.— A  New  Poem,  by  Robert  Browning. 

Blind  People  and  their  Ways,  by  H.  G.  Johns. 

Russell's  History  of  the  American  War. — William  Hogarth,  by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Impressions  of  Spain,  by  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea. 

A  Tough  Yarn,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne.— PROViNCLiL  Papers,  by  Joseph  Hatton. 

The  Three  Choirs,  by^R.  I.  King.— National  Music,  by  Carl  Ei^. 

A  History  of  Scotland,  by  J.  H.  Barton. — Unspoken  Sermons,  by  George  Maodonald* 

Traveus  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  by  Mackenzie  and  Irby. 

Suxjote  of  Silootes.— Lady  Adelaide's  Oath. — Sm  Brooke  Fosbbooke. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson. 
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LIST  OP  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS— am/imted. 


The  Mask  at  Ludlow,  by  Anne  Manning.— The  Beauclercs,  by  Charles  Oaikx. 

Civil  Wabs  of  France  and  England,  by  Sir  Edward  Cost. 

Mabshman's  History  op  India, — Xife  of  Wiluam  Hazlitt, 

Weld's   Notes   of  a   Residence    in   Florence. 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach,  by  J.  G.  Whittier. 

A  New  Work  op  Fiction,  by  J.  RoBsell  Lowell.— Domesticated  Animals,  by  C.  I^tvb. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  by  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent. 

Memoir  of  Charles  Townsend,  by  Percy  FitzgenUd. 

Three  Hundred  Tears  op  a  Norman  House,  by  James  Hannay. 

Three  Phases  op  Chriotian  Love,  by  Lady  Herbert'of  Lea. 

Familiar   Lectures  on   Science,  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschd. 

Kate's  Lives  op  Indian  Officers. — ^The  Cmr  and  the  Camp,  by  W.  H.  RussdL 

Recollections  op  a  Highland  Parish,  by  Dr.  Madeod, 

Edwards's  Life  of  Raleigh. — Life  and  Adventures  op  Sir  G.  B.  L'Estbange. 

Essays,  by  DorI  Grbenwell. — ^Tyndall's  Lectures  on  Sound. 

Montalembert*s  Monks  of  the  West.    Vols.  III.  and  IV. 

BouBNE*s  Lives  op  |Noted  English  Merchants. 

Names  op  Noble  Note,  by  W.  H.  Adams.- Twigs  for  Nests,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  SmitL 

Work  and  Play,  by  Prands  Power  Cobbe. — Essays  on  Language,  by  Thomas  Watts. 

Reugious  Life  on  the  Continent,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Forster's  Life  and  Letters  of  Swift.— Life  of  George  III.,  by  J.  H.  Jesse. 

Memorials  of  the  Taylor  Family,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 

Story  of   the   Prophet   Jonah,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Raleigh. 

Arriva dene's  SoaAL  Life  in  Florence. — Chorley's  Music  of  Many  Natioss. 

A  Book  about  Lawyers,  by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson. 

Old  Court,  by  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth.— The  Chimney  Corner,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Sciences,  by  R.  Flint 

Memoirs  op  a  French  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys. 

The  Pearl  of  Parables,  by  Dr.  Hamilton. — Gould's  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  School-Houses  op  Halle,  by  William  L.  Gage, 

The  Priest  and  the  Parish,  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones. 

Bampton  Lectures,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Liddon. 

Up  and  Down  the  London  Streets. — The  Wilds  op  London,  by  James  Greenwood. 

John  Knox  and  his  Times,  by  Miss  Warren. — A  Short  Life  of  William  Wilbsrfobce. 

Beechenhurst. — Old  Sir  Douglas,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. — Gwendoline. 

The  ADVBNTCRfa  of  Dr.  Brady.— The  Claverings,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

A  Stormy  Life,  by  Lady  Geoi-giana  FuUerton. 

Rowley's  Story  of  the  Universities'  Mission  to  South  Africa. 

Memoir  of  John  Leech,  by  Dr.  John  Brown. 

Simple  Truth  for  Working  People,  by  Dr.  Norman  Macleod. 

Our  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Gee.— Benedictie,  by  Dr.  C.  Chaplin  Child. 
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UUDIES   SELECT  LIBEAET. 

LIST  OF  FOETHCOMma  BOOKS --canitnued. 


The  Second  VoYAaE  op  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe. 

The  Botle  Lectures,  1866,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre. 

Gemha,  by  T.  A.  TroUope.— Kinqspord,  by  the  Author  of  *  Son  and  Heir.' 

The  HoauENOT  Family,  by  Sarah  TyUer. — The  Diamond  Rose. 

Philosophical  Remains  op  the  Late  J.  F.  Ferbieb. 

The  Acts  op  the  Deacons,  by  Dr.  Goolbum. — Our  op  Harness,  by  Dr.  Guthrie. 

A  WiNTBR  with  the  Swallows  IN  ALGERIA,  by  M.  Bethaiii-£dw«rds. 

Love  and  Doty.— Christie's  Faith.— Madonna  Mary. — Hobson*8  Choice. 

A  Short  History  of  England,  by  Goldwin  Smitb. 

BowDEN*s  Norway  and  its  Institutions. — Elwin's  Life  and  Works  op  Pope. 

My  Pilobimaqes  to  Eastern  Shrines,  by  Eliia  B.  Bush. 
Ykm«et  Yaughan,  by  Emma  Jane  Worboise. — The  Texan  Ranger,  by  Captain  Flaok. 

Lights  and  Shadows  op  London  Lipe. — Grasping  at  Shadows. 

AftCH^ouMiCAL  Papers  on  Old  London. — Gladstone's  Sfeeohxs  on  Reform. 

And  several  New  Editions  of  Works  by  popular  Authors. 


PIBST-CLASS  SUBSCEIPTION 

FOR    A    CONSTANT    SUCCESSION    OF    THE    NEWEST    B00;KS, 

ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

Commonoingat  any  date. 


Book  Sooieties  in  direct  commanication  with  Mudie's  Select  Library  are 
now  established  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  : 
POR  THE  ITEWEST  BOOKS. 

FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME     ..     FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 
AND  THREE  VOLUMES  FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  GUINEA. 

FOB  OLDER  BOOKS. 

TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES  AT  ONE  TIME    ..     FIVE  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM. 
AND  FIVE  VOLUMES  FOR  EVERY  ADDITIONAL  GUINEA. 

The  Second  Bdition  of  the  October  Iiiet  of 'Works  recently  added  to  the 
Iiibrary,  containing  a  very  large  ai)d  varied  Selection  of  Books,  in  every 
department  of  Ijiteratore,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  ix>8tage 
free,  on  iQ)plioation. 

BOUND  BOOKS  FOR   PRESENTS  and  PRIZES. 

A  List  of  Works,  selected  chiefly  from  Mitdie's  Sbleot  Libbabt,  and 
re-issued  in  Oniamental  Bindings,  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  is  now  ready ^ 
and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


MUDIirS  SELECT  LIBRAKY,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Stbeet.j^ 
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Messrs.  HITBST  &  BLACKEITT8I 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF  NEW  WORKS 
FOE  OCTOBES  ASH  HOYEMBER. 


VOL.  n.  OF  THE    LIFE   OF  JOSIAH   WEDGWOOB. 

From  hif  PriTate  CorrespondeDce  and  Family  Papen  in  the  pouenioEi  of  Joseph  Matr 
£m).,  F.S  a.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Darwih,  Esq.,  ILA^  F.B^  Jb 
Wbdgwood,  and  other  Original  Sources.  6j  ELIZA  METETARD.  Dedicatea  to  ^ 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  8vo.,  price  2 Is.  el^aotljr  boand  (now  readj), 
\*  This  Tolume  (completing  the  Work)  is  embellished  with  abore  200  beautiful  IllQstTtti<es 
'This  TCT7  beanttfoi  book  contains  that  Life  of  Wedgwood,  which  for  the  Ust  tUUsea  yms  lU 
eieyaxd  has  had  in  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  Ikmlly,  and  all  who  have  mpen  tsIi  " 
relaUon  to  its  sul^t,  have  been  cordiaUy  contribnting.     in  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wediprood. 


Meteyaxd  has  had  in  view,  and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  Ikmlly,  and  all  who  have  papers  TsluUe 
relaUon  to  Its  sul^t,  have  been  cordiaUy  contribnting.     in  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wediprood.  |lT«e  c 
Barslem,  it  was  to  the  publication  of  this  blofpraphy  that  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  wHh  jm^m 


It  Is  a  very  aocnrate  and  valuable  book.  To  ^ve  their  fullest  valae  to  theyngraviiigB  of  wnMto  ef  tf- 
whldi  largely  enrich  the  volumes,  the  btogrsphy  has  been  made  by  its  puUlshers  a  choice  s|>w  Uumi  of  fta^ 
own  art  as  book-makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  has  been  gmdgod.  It  is  one  of  the  haodMnast  hMfe 
ever  pablished.'— JfflMminer. 

'The  appeaimnoe  of  such  a  work  as  Miai  Meteyard's  ''life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood"  fa  an  e«vt<^ 
importance  in  tlie  sister  mheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer  of  onr  great  poUer  has  oMSstte 
ordinary  fitness  for  the  fuUilment  of  her  labour  of  love.    She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a       ~  ' 


connoisseur  of  Ceramic  Art,  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  indivkloal  taste  and  feeUn^  to  ffaac 
of  complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  information,  and  the  well-balanced  style  of  an  ejqieriMC 
UU^raUur.  The  interest  of  the  bonk  grows  with  every  page.  The  reader  wlU  peroae  tba  DaoMna 
interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's  family  life  and  aiblra  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  wili  lay  ds« 
the  work  with  undoubting  ooofldenoe  that  it  will  rank  as  a  dssiic  among  blographira  an  ezhsaaiQ 
work  of  the  flnt  rank  in  iu  school.'— i\M^ 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  C  JEAFFRESON, 

Barrister-atpLaw.    Author  of  <  A  Book  about  Docton,' &c    2  Tola.  8to.     30«. 

ANNALS  OF  A  QUIET  NEIGHBOUBHOOD.  ByGEOBGE 

MAC  DONALD,  M.A.,  Author  of  <  Alec  Forbes,'  <  David  Elgiobxod/  &c    3  toIil 

MADONNA    MABY.     By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,  Author  of 

'Agiiet,'&c     Svolf. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  the 

Author  of  '  Mirk  Abbsy,'  •  Loat  Sir  Huringberd,'  &c    2  Tolt.    21(. 

CHRISTIE'S  FAITH.  By  the  Author  of 'No  Church,"  Owen,' 

<HstUe,'&c    Svolf. 

A  WINTER  WITH  THE  SWALLOWS.  By  M.BETHAM 

EDWARDS.     1  Tol.  8to.,  with  lUaitntioDt.    15a. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE.  By  the 

Author  of  '  John  Halifax.*    Illustrated  by  Sandys.   5s.  bound,  forming  the  New  Vohuw 

of  HUBST  AND  BlACESTT'S  STANDABD  LiBRABT.  [^fiMdy. 

My  PXLaRIMAGE  to  EASTERN  SHRINES.    By  ELIZA 

C.  BUSH.     1  vol  8to.,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

EINGSFORD.   By  the  Author  of  '  Son  and  Heir.'  2  yds. 

ALSO,  IN  PREPARATION,  NEW  WORKS  BY 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Mr.  Mark  Iiemon. 


The  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
The  Author  of '  John  Halifax.' 
MiBB  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
Miss  Kavanaffh. 


The  Bev.  J.  M.  Bellew. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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rUBST  ANB  BLAGKEITS  HEW  WOBES. 


ffEMOIRS    AND    GORBESPONDENGE    OF   FIELD- 

MARSHAL   VISCOUNT  COMBERMERE,  G.C.B.,  &c ;   from   his    Ftmily.  Papers. 

By   the   Right  Hod.  MXRY    VISCOUNTESS   COMBERMERE  and  Capt.   W.   W. 

KNOLLYS.    2vol8. 8vo.    With  Portraits.    30s. 
*  A  -vreloome  and  greceftUy  written  memorial  of  ooe  of  the  greatest  of  England's  soldiers  and  worthiest 
I  \xeT  sons.    It  is  a  most  interesting  work.'— JTomiffy  Fott. 

[^RAVELS    IN    FRANCE    AND   GERMANY  IN   1865 

AND  1866;  includiog  a  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Dannbe,  and  a  Ride  across  the 
Mountains  of  European  Turkey  from  Belgrade  to  Monten^nno.  By  Captain  Spencer, 
Author  of '  Travels  in  Circassia/  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 

*  Thla  work  would  at  any  time  be  read  with  pleasure,  but  at  this  moment  K  is  Invested  with  peculiar 
ateresC  Capt  Spencer's  style  is  ludd  and  anecdotal,  and  the  range  of  his  book  gives  scope  for  much 
tleosiDi;  variety,  as  well  as  for  much  useful  information.'— i'ost. 

FHE  SPORTSMAN  ANB  NATURALIST  IN  CANADA: 

or.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Game,  Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  Country. 
By  Major  W.  ROSS  KING,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.  1  vol.  super  royal  8vo.  With 
'beautiful  coloured  Phites  and  Woodcuts.    20*. 

*  Trathfbl.  simple,  and  extremely  observant,  Mi^or  King  has  been  able  to  throw  much  li^t  upon  the 
labits,  as  well  as  the  soologtcal  relation  of  the  animals  with  which  he  came  In  collision,  and  his 
iescTlptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  ot  the  creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are 
svidently  correct'— JMcvueum. 

PBISON  GHARAGTERS  drawn  from  Life.    By  A  PRISON 

MATRON,  Author  of  •  Female  Life  in  Piison.'     2  vols.     21s. 

LADY  ARABELLA  STUART'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS; 

including  numerous  Original  Documents.    By  ELIZABETH  COOPER.    2  vob.    21s. 

THE    HON.    GRANTLET   BEREELETS    LIFE    AND 

RECOLLECTIONS.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  completing  the  work. 
*  A  book  unrivalled  In  its  position  In  the  range  of  modem  llterature/~7Vin«s. 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  AND  ITALIAN  BRIGANDS : 

a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C.  MOENS.  2nd  Edition.  Revised 
with  Additions.     2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE  AND  ART.   By  Mrs. 

ELLIS,  Author  of « The  Women  of  England,*  &c     1  vol.    Portrait.    lOs.  6d. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
RACHEL'S  SEGRET.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Master  of 

Marton.'    3  vols. 
'"Rachel's  Secret"  is  a  deeply  interesting  and  affecting  story,  artistically  and  powerfully  wrought 
Whoever  takes  up  the  first  of  these  delightflil  volumes  is  sure  to  read  them  mW—Pott, 

LORDS  AND   LADIES.    By  the  Author  of  '  Margaret 

and  her  Bridesmaids,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'One  of  the  most  charming  books  with  which  the  literature  of  fiction  has  been  enriched  this  season.  The 
truth  and  value  of  the  moral  of  the  story  will  recommend  it  as  highly  as  the  vivacity  and  humour  of  its 
style  and  the  Ingenuity  of  its  construction.'— foft. 

A  NOBLE   LIFE.     By  the  Author  of  'John  Halifax,' 

*  Christian's  Mistake,'  &c     2  vols.     21$. 

*  A  story  of  powerlVd  and  pathetic  interest.'— I>a%  JVeuv. 

NORA'S  TRIAL.    3  vols. 

*  There  Is  much  to  interest  and  entertain  In  «  Nora's  Trial.'*  '—Sun. 

THE  MOTHER'S  FAVOURITE.    By  S.  RUSSELL 

WHITNEY.    3to1..  .git.edbyGoOQle 

'  A  work  of  no  small  ahlUty.    The  plot  is  admirably  executed.'— Jbftn  BuU.  O 
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54,  Fleet-Street,  OdBfe.  j 

MeBirs.  SEELET,  JACKSON,  &  EAU 

ABE  NOW  PUBUSHING:— 

Memonmda  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Haddo,  in  his   latts 

Vffdi  Earl  of  AWi^een.    Edited  bj  the  Befr.  K.  B.  Eluott.  M.A^ 
Marii's  Brighteo.    la  erowa  8r(k,  with  Eogninngs. 

English  (Mdren  as  Fainted  hy  Sir  Joshna  Beyiidk 

EsBty  on  some  of  the  CSiancteristn  of  Beyndds  ma  PaiBter*  with  '  *  ~^ 

his  portnitore  of  childmi.     By  F.  G.  Stepbeks,  Author  of  '  " 
4to.     With  Fifteen  Photographs.    Pike  Obe  Guinea,  cloth,  gpk 


'^"-^ 


Christianity  in  New  Zealand.    Bj  the  Sight  Be^. 

I>.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Waii^fKU     la  crown  8to.    With  Six  Tinted  ] 

7t.  Sd,  doth.  C-^- 

On  Sherman's  Track ;  or,  the  Sonth  after  the  War.     Bf 

H.  Kexnawat,  M.A.,  Balliol  Collie,  Oxibfd.    In  crown  8to.     WItb  !&« 

A  Seqnel  to  'Ministering  CShildren.'    By  Maria  Loiii«k  Qi 

WORTH.    With  Title  and  Frontispiece  engrsTed  on  Steel.     Price  5c  doth. 

[A 

Also, 

A  Kinety-third  Thousand  of  Ministering  Ohildren/    if 

In  crown  8to.    5s,  doth,  I 

Apostles  and  Martyrs;  Brief  Meditations  on  the  Actstf 

Apostles,  selected  from  great  Divines.  With  Jwelre  Photographs  cfto-  £Ltfid 
and  other  Masters.  In  fcap.  4to.  Price  125.  6<f.  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Vmoei 
'SalvatorMandi.'  [/n** 

Half-honrs  with  French  Authors.    Short  Passages  &m 

of  the  most  celebrated  Proee  Writers ;  translated  into  English.  In  Super  Tifs 
With  Thirty  Engnrings,  from  designs  hy  EiDUS  Bay^RD.  Prioe  IOl  «i^ 
^It  edges.  [jBiiri 

The  Anights  of  the  Frozen  Sea.    A  Narratiye  of  Arctic  A^ 

ture  and  Discovery.  By  the  Author  of  *  Harry  Lawton*s  AdTeatoies.'  h « 
8yo.    With  a  Map  and  Forty-four  lUusti-ations.     Price  5<.  doth.  [/s  Oct 

Gopsley  Annals  preserred  in  Froyerbs.    By  the  Aaik 

*  Village  Missionaries,'  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations.     Price  5s.  doth.        [JsH  <4 

The  Gumberstone  Contest:  a  Story  for  the  Yonng.    Bft 

Author  of  *  A  Battle  Worth  Fighting.'     With  a  Frontispiece.     Price  3s.  6d.  dA 

My  Father's  Hand,  and  other  Stories  and  Allegories  ki 

Young.  By  Mrs.  Caret  Brock,  Author  of  <  Sunday  Echoes  in  Week<^b 
In  16roo.     With  Four  Engravinge.    Price  25.  6d.  doth.  iJai*^. 

Aunt  Annie's  Stories;   or,  The  Birthdays  at  Gordon  Ksh 

By  the  Author  of  *True  Stories  for  Little  People.'     In  hunge  16mo.     WitkT^ 
coloured  and  Twenty  plain  Illustrations.     Price  5<.  cloth  gilt. 
Each  of  the  Stories  may  he  had  separately,  bound  in  doth  gilt,  with  Two  cck^' 
lliree  plain  lUustiutioos,  price  Is, 


I.  Little  Joe  and  his  Strawbeny 

Plant. 
n.  Norman  and  Ada ;  or.  The  First 

Visit. 
m.  Donald's  Hamper. 


IV.  The  Bnach  of  Orapea. 
V.  Little     Cfharlotte's     Eobh 

Bvnoah. 
VI.  Idtae  FelUe;  or,  Tho  Wftjti 


SEELEY,  JACKSON,  AND  HALLIDAY,  Fleet  Street 
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KAOHILLAN  &  CO/S  OCTOBEB  UST. 


NEW  BOOKS. 
BOB  SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAK:  its  Antecedents  and  its  Incidents. 

fiy  H.  M.  HOZrER.  Military  Gorrespondenl  to  the  •  Timet,*  with  the  Pnusian  Annf,  dnring  the 
a«naanGunpaigD0fl866.    With  Mftpi  and  Plans.  llnthePrui. 

BCE   nJAD   OF  HOMEE,  translated  into  English  Accentuated 

Hexametere  by  Sir  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCUEL.  Bart^  K.H^  M.A..  F.RJS..  &c  Demy  Svo.,  beanUfiiUy 
printed  on  toned  paper,  with  Vignette,  after  the  antique,  engraTed  by  Jebbs.  Price  18<.     [^Headjf, 

HE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH.     Translated  from  the  Danish  of 

FREDERIK  PALUDAN  MULLER,  by  HUMPHRY  WILLIAM  FBEELAND,  late  M.P.  for 
Gbictie«ter.  With  nmnerous  Illustrations  designed  by  Waltss  J.  Att.bw,  and  engraved  hy  J.  D. 
CooPEK.    Crown  8to.  IJtut  ready, 

jEFE  of  Sm  WALTER  RALEIGH.    By  Edwaed  Edwabds. 

Based  on  Obntemporaiy  IXxuments  preserved  in  the  Bolls  House,  the  Privy  Coundl  OfBce.  the  British 
MuMum,  and  other  Maaus«ript  Repositories,  publlo  and  private.  Together  with  hk  LETTERSk  now 
first  collected.  [/n  the  Prtu, 

CHE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited  by 

Professor  MASSOX.    3  vols.  Bvo.    Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  EdiUon  of  Shakeq>eare. 

iIntkePrt$». 

CRATNING  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICK    By  A.  Maclabisn 

(Oxford;.    Demy  8va,  with  Illustrations.  \J%at  ready. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.    By  Two  Beoxhebs.    New  Edition,  with 

New  Pre&ce  and  Portraits.  {Just  ready. 

PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  By  Geoege  Biddell 

AIBY,  AjUonomer  BojaL  [In  Oe  Prm. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.     By  L  Tod- 

HUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  iJiut  ready, 

MECHANICS   FOR   BEGINNERS.     By  I.  Todhtoteb,  M.A, 

F.RJSw    With  numerous  Illustrations.  ,  IShortly, 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  ARITHMETIC,  in  Four  Parts. 

^  BABNABD  SHITB,  M.A.    l8mo.  ^December. 

LESSONS    IN    ELEMENTARY    PHYSIOLOGY.     By  T.  H. 

HUXLEY,  F.R.S.    18mo..  with  numerous  Illustrations.  iJuit  ready. 

A  LATIN  GBAMMAE,  for  the  Higher  Classes  in  Grammar  Schools  : 

being  a  revised  and  enlarged  Edition  of  an  Eletnentary  Latin  Grammar.  By  H.  J.  ROBY,  MJL, 
Under-Master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School;  late  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  8l  John's 
OoUege,  Cambridge.  [/n  the  FreiL 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  PUBUCATION.— SIZE  OF  THE  GLOBE  EDITIONS. 

THE  STATESMAN'S  TEAB-BOOK:  a  Statistical,  Genealogical, 

and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  and  Sovereigns  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the  Year  1867.  By 
FREDERICK  MARTIN.    Crown  8vo.  {December. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    Edited  by  J.  Russell  Eeynolds, 

MJ).,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College.  Physician  to  Unl- 
.-   verity  College  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital  tat  the  Paralysed  and  I^Ueptia 

VOL.  II.  wiU  contato 
I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

II.  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 

liL  DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 
To  be  completed  in  3  vols. 
Vol.  I.,  8vo.  cloth,  3SS.,  now  ready. 
Prospectuses  forwarded  on  ^;>plication.  [/n  the  Preu. 
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MACMILLM  MD  CO.'S  LIST. 


BOOKS  NOW  BEADT. 

^  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  GAHBRIDOE  SHAEESPEABC 

WORKS  OP  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    Edited  by  Wmiu 

OBOROE  CLARK.  M.A^  FeUow  aixl  Tutor  of  Trini^r  Coll«8^  and  Poblic  Omtor  In  tb«  Ihimc 

,     orkOuDbrids^  and  WILLIAM  ALOIS  WKIOHT,  MJL,  litvmrton  of  Trinitar  OoUoie.  Cmta$ 

VoLIX^compIettnf  the  Work.    8to^  doth,  lOt.  6d. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE. 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARR    Edited  by  Wnxiii 

G.  CLARK.  MJL.  and  WILLIAM  ALOIS  WRIGHT.  MJL    «  vols.  8to^  doth.  4i.  34*.  Cd. 

LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  CELTS.     GoJktid 

and  Amoged  by  PATRICK  KENNEDY.  With  YigDCtte  TiUe  and  Frootlspleoe.  crown  8m.  dac 
7«.6d. 

THE  LOGIC    OF    CHANCE :    an  Essay  on  the  ProTince  aai 

FouiKtotkiiw  of  the  Theoiy  of  ProbabJUty,  with  apedal  referrooe  to  its  appUcatlop  to  MondaodSKK 
8ata«cta.    ^f  the  Rev.  J.  VENN,  M.A.    Crown  Sro..  doth.  U  6d. 

THE  ALBERT  NTANZA,  GREAT  BASIN  OF  THE   Nm 

AND  EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  NILE  SOURCES.    By  Sir  SAMUEL  WHITE  BAKER.  lU. 
FJLGJB.    Fifth  Tbooaand.    8  toU.  8vo^w1thMApi,nimieroitt  lIhittrationa,aDdaGbroiBo4iihecafi 
Frontlfpieoe  of  the  Great  Lake,  and  Portratta  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  aoth.  38*. 
*  It  would  be  difflcolt  to  oTcirate  the  importance  and  the  great  and  varied  interest  of  this  woifc.'— lta& 

A  PAINTER'S  CAMP.    In  Three  Books.    L  England.     IL  Soot^ 

land.    III.  France,  ^y  P.  0.  HAMEETON.  Second  and  Cheaper  EdlUon.  Extzm  ficap.  8v<Kdtak^ 

THE  COAL  QUESTION :  an  Inqniry  concerning  the  ProgresB  d 

the  Nation  and  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of  oar  Coal  MInee.  By  W.  STANLEY  JEXONS,  JLC 
Cobden  Profeeaor  of  Political  Eoooomy  In  Owens  College^  Manchester.  Second  Editioo,  revlMd.  «^ 
doth,  price  ie«.  6(i. 

A  TREATISE  ON  OPTICS.    By  the  Rev.  S.  Parkinson,  BJ). 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  10«.  ed. 

LESSONS    IN    ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY.     Bj  Hksbi 

ROSCOE.  F JtS..  Profmor  of  Cbemistiy  in  Owens  Collese.  Manchester.  ISmo..  with  nxnneroos  IS» 
trationa.  andChromo-lithographic  Fnmtlq>iece  of  the  SoUr  Spectra,  doth.  4m.  $d. 

POPULAR    ASTRONOMY.     By  George  Biddell  Airy,  Aatro- 

nomer  RoyaL    ismo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  doth,  U,  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.    18mo.,  with  neariy 

200  lUttstraUoiM.  By  D.  OLIVER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  London  Univenlty.  CM. 
4«.6d. 

ON  THE  UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OPTICS.    Beasnei 

for  the  Use  of  Students  In  the  University.  By  GEORGE  BIDOKLL  AIRY,  M.A.,  Astronomer  »7>^ 
New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  doth,  price  8«.  Bd. 

THE   HILLYARS    AND    THE   BURTONS :    a  Story  of  T^  i 

FwDOici.    ^y  HENRY  KINGSLE Y.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    1  vd.  crown  8vOn  doth.  81.         ' 
(Fonning  part  of  MacmiUan's  Six-ShiUing  Soriea  of  Popular  WOTka.) 

GLOBE  EDITIONS. 
(Uniform  with  the  Globe  Shakespeare.) 

I.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  MILTON.    Edited, 

With  Text  collated  fhim  the  best  Authoritiea,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Professor  MASSOK. 

llntkePrtsL 

n.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    Edited^ 

with  Ufe.  by  ALEXANDER  SMITH.  [iii  tte  /'rat 

HL— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF   SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

With  Biographical  and  CriUcal  Memoir  by  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALQRAY^  and  New  Intzodne- 
tions  to  the  Larger  Pbems.  lintheFrm 
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DECCE    HOMO:    a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Twelfth  Thousand.    With  a  New  Preface.    8vo.,  cloth.  10#.  ed. 

By  Professor  LIOHTFOOT. 
I.— ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE   TO   THE   GALATIANS.    A  Revised 

Text,  with  Introdactlon.  Notea,  and  DlasenatioDS.    Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo..  doth,  I2t. 

n.— ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILH^PIANS,  with  Intro- 

duction,  NoteSk  and  Dlaaertations.  [In  the  PreMt. 

By  the  Eev.  B/F.  WE8TC0TT,  B.1). 
I.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES.    Second  Edition.  reTi«d.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  10«.  ed. 

n.— INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  FOUR 

GOSPELS.    New  and  reviaed  Edition.  {(nthePrest. 

in.— THE  GOSPEL   OF  THE   RESURRECTION.     Thoughts  in 

relation  to  Reason  and  History.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.  U.  6d. 

IV.— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  CHURCH.    A  Popular  Account  of  the 

Collection  and  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  Churches.  Second  Edition.  ISmo.. 
price  4m.  9d. 

By  the  Bev.  W.  ABCHEB  BTJTLEB,  H.A., 

LATE  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHHiOSOPHY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

I.— LETTERS   ON   EOMANISM,  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Newman's  Essay 

on  Derelopment.  Edited  hy  the  Very  Rev.  T.  WOODWARD.  Second  Edition,  revised  by  Arch- 
deacon HARDWICK.    SVC  KX.  6<i. 

n.— HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.    Edited  by  Wm.  H. 

THOMPSON,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2  vols.  8vo..  11.  5«. 

in.— SERMONS,  DOCTRINAL   AND  PRACTICAL.    Edited,  with 

a  Memoir  of  Uie  Author's  Life,  by  THOMAS  WOODWARD,  M.A.  Witii  Portrait.  Seventti  Edition. 
8vo.,  cloth,  8s. 

IV.— A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  SERMONS.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Jeremie, 

DD^Deanoflincohi.    FiOh  Edition.    8yo.,  dotii,  7«. 

By  the  Bev.  J.  LL.  BAVIES,  HJL 
L-ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS, 

AND  PHILEMON.   With  introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Traces  of  Foreign  Elements 
in  the  Theology  of  these  Epistles.    8vo.  cloth.  7«.  6d. 
'  A  contribution  of  no  ordinary  value  to  the  theology  of  the  day.'— ^S^jMCtaior. 

n.— ST.  PAUL  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT:   Remarks  on  some  of 

the  Views  advanced  in  Professor  Jowett's '  Commentary  on  St  Paul.'    8vo.,  2$.  ed. 

in.-SERMONS  ON  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  SON  OF 

GOD.  With  a  Preface,  addressed  to  Laymen  on  the  Present  Position  of  the  Clergy ;  and  an  Appendix 
on  the  Testimony  of  Scripture  and  the  Church  as  to  the  poesibillty  of  Pardon  in  a  Future  State. 
Fcap.  8V0.,  doth.  Hi.  ed. 

IV.— THE  WORK  OF  CHRIST  :  or,  the  World  Keoonciled  to  God. 

With  a  Preface  on  the  Atonement  Controverby.    Fcap.  Svo.,  6$. 

V.-BAPTISM,  CONPIBMATION,  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER, 

as  interpreted  by  their  Outward  Signs.  Three  Expository  Addresses  for  Parochial  Use.  Limp  doth, 
li.6d. 
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MAOMEiLAN  &  OO.'S  THEOLOGIOAL  WOEKi 

By  PK0FE880B  KIHGSLEY. 

A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 
THE  GOOD  NEWS  OP  GOD.    Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth.  4«.  Gd 
TILLAGE  SERMONS.    Sixth  Editton.  Fcap.  Syo.,  2$.  6<2. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.  Second  Editaon.  Fcap.  Sto.,  doth,  i«.  6d. 
SERMONS  FOR  THE  TIMES.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  Sto.,  3«.  6d. 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  SERMONS. 

NATIONAL  SERMONS.    First  Seriea.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Sra,  5a. 
NATIONAL  SERMONS.    Second  Series.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Syo.,  5«. 
DAVID.    Fcap.  8vo..  cloth,  2«.  6<i 


By  Bev.  F.  D.  KATJBICE,  MJL 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Crown  8vo.,  9s. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  BIBLE  AND   OF  SCIENCE.  A  Correspondence  an 
some  Qae«Uons  respecting  the  Pentateuch.    Crown  8to.,  As.  (id. 

THE  PATRIARCHS    AND    LAWGIVERS   OF  THE    OLD    TIBTAXENTL 

Expository  DiscouTMS.    Second  EdlUop.    Crown  8va,  6*. 

THE  PROPHETS  AND  KINGS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    ExpoaltcMy 

Dlwoones.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.,  lOi.  td. 

THE   GOSPEL   OB    ST.  JOHN.      A    Series    of  Disconrees.     Second    Editkm. 
Crown  8V0..  lO*.  6d. 

THE    EPISTLES    OF  ST.  JOHN.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics. 

Crown  8V0.,  It.  6d. 

DIALOGUES  ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  68. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK.  CONSIDERED  ESPECIALLY  IN  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  ROMISH  SYSTEM.  IX  NiXETEtlN  SERMONS.     Second  EdiUon.  revised.     Fcap.  ifm, 
olotb.  U.  6d. 

LEARNING  AND  WORKING,  IN  SIX  LECTURES.    ALSO.  THE  RELIGION 

OF  ROME  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  MODERN  CIVILIZATION,  IN  FO0R  LBCTITKBSL 
Crown  8vo..  cloth,  6*. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE;  OR.  BOOK  OF  THE  REVELATION 

OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE.    Crown  Svo,  lo*.  ed. 

WHAT  IS  REVELATION?  A  SERIES  OF  SERMONS  ON  THE  EPI- 
PHANY. To  which*  are  added,  LetterB  to  a  Theological  Student  on  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  MR. 
MANSEL.    Crown  Sro.,  lOs.  6d. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  INQUIRY  'WHAT  IS  REVELATION?*    Crown  8vo..  6a. 

LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    8yo.,  10«.  6d. 

THEOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.    Secxmd  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  10«.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE  DEDUCED   FROM  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

Crown  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 

THE    RELIGIONS    OF    THE   WORLD.    AND   THEIR   RELATIONS    TO 

CHRISTIANITY.    Fourth  Edition.    Fci^.  8vo.,  6*. 

ON  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo..  2«.  6d. 

ON  THE  SABBATH  DAY;  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  WARRIOR;  AND 

ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.    Fcap.  8va,  2*.  6d. 

THE  INDIAN  CRISIS.    Five  Sermous,    Crown  8va,  2«.  M. 
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MAOMTT,T,AN  &  OO/S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 


By  B.  UHKHEViX  TBEVCH,  SJ)., 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN. 
The  Tenth  Edition,  carefuUy  reTlted,  of 

NOTES    ON    THE    PARABLES    OP    OUR   LORD.     8vo.,  cloth, 

price  12f. 

IJOTES    ON   THE    MIRACLES    OF    OUR   LORD.     The  Eighth 

Edition,  ctreniUy  revUed.    8vo^  cloth.  12«. 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    New  Edition.    One 

voL  Sto,  doth,  lOi;  9d, 

PBOVERBS   AND    THEIR    LESSONS.      Fifth   Edition.     Fcap. 
•vo.»af. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY.     Second 

Edition.    8vo.,  10«.  6d. 

THE    FITNESS    OF    HOLY   SCRIPTURE   FOR   UNFOLDING 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF  MAN:  Christ  the  Desire  of  aU  Nations;  or,  The  Unconsdon*  Pro- 
phecies of  Heathendom.    HuUean  Lectures.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo..  b$. 

ON  THE  AUTHORISED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Second  EditioQ.    Svo.,  U. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES 

IN  ASIA.    Second  Edition.    8vo.,  8s.  6(2. 

By  the  Bev.  C.  J.  VAVGHAIT,  I).D., 

VICAR  OF  DONCAS TER. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FIRST  DAYS. 

Series    L— The  Church  of  Jem«alem.    Second  Edition. 
Series   IL— The  Church  of  the  Gentiles.    Second  Edition. 
Series  III.— The  Church  of  the  World. 

Three  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  doth,  price  4s.  6<l.  eadi. 

LIFE'S  WORK  AND  GOD'S  DISCIPLINE.  Three  Sermons  preached 

before  the  University  of  Cunbrldge.  iu  April  and  Usy,  1865.    Published  at  the  request  of  the  Vice- 
chancellor.    Fcap.  8V0.,  cloth,  2$.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  AND  THE  LIFE,  and  other  Sermons,  preached  before 

the  University  of  Cambridge.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE   REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN.    Second 

Edition.    2  vols,  crown  8va,  15s. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  GOSPELS.     Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish 

Church  of  Doncaster.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  4i.  td. 

LESSONS  OF  LIFE  AND  GODLINESS.    A  Selection  of  Sermons 

preached  In  the  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.    For  English  Readers.    Part  L 

containing  the  Vint  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloniaos.    Svo.,  is.  6d.     Each  Epistle  wiU  be  published 
separately. 

EPIPHANY,  LENT,  and  EASTER.    A  Selection  of  Expository  Ser- 

mons.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  10s.  9d. 

MEMORIALS  OF  HARROW  SUNDAYS.    A  Selection  of  Sermons 

preached  in  Harrow  School  Chapel.    With  a  View  of  the  GhapeL    Fourth  EdiUon.    Crown  8vo., 
10i.6d. 

8T.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.    The  Greek  Text  with 

English  Notes.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.,  red  leaves,  5s. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    PHILIPPIANS. 

ScGOttl  Edition.    U.9d. 

NOTES  FOR  LECTURES  ON   CONFIRMATION.    With  suitable 

Prayers.    Sixth  EdiUon.    U.6d. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON^  GoOglc 
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MAOMILLM  &  00;S  THEOLOGIOAL  WORKa 

By  JAKES  THOKAS  0*B£IEV,  DJD., 

BISHOP  OP  OSSORT. 

L— AN   ATTEMPT    TO    EXPLAIN    AND    ESTABLISH    THE 

DOCTRINE  OP  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  ONLY.    Thiixi  Edition.    8m,  cloth.  12t. 

IL— A  CHARGE  DELIVERED  AT  THE  VISITATION  IN  1863. 

SrcoDd  EdltioiL    8to.,  2«.  

in.— A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  IRISH  CLERGY  IN  BEFER- 

ENCE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND.    Svo..  St.  «dL 

By  GEOBOE  EDWABB  LTKCH  COTTOH,  B J)., 

BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

L— SERMONS    AND    ADDRESSES    DELIVERED     IN    MABL- 

BOROUQH  COLLEGE  DURING  SIX  YEARS.    Crown  8vo..  10<.  6d. 

n.— A  CHARGE  TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  AND 

PROVINCE  OF  CALCUTTA  at  tb«  Second  DIoceMn  and  Pint  MetropoUtan  VlaltatSoiL    8to.  3c  6tf. 

IIL— SERMONS :    chiefly  connected  with    Public  Events  of  1854. 

Pcap.  SVC  3t. 

IV.— EXPOSITORY  SERMONS   ON  THE  EPISTLES  FOR  THE 

SUNDAYS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    2  veto.,  crown  8vo.,  15«. 

By  JAMES  M'COSH,  LLJ)., 

PROFESSOR  OF  LOGIC  AND  METAPHYSICS,  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

I.— THE  METHOD  OF  THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT,  Physical 

and  MoraL    Eighth  Edition,    eivo.,  lOs.  6d. 

IL— THE   SUPERNATURAL  IN  RELATION   TO  THE  NATU- 
RAL.  Crown  8T0..  7«.  6d 

III.—THE  INTUITIONS  OF  THE  MIND.    A  New  Edition.    8va, 

cloth,  lOf.  td. 

IV.— AN  EXAMINATION  OF  MR.  J.  S.  MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY, 

being  a  Defence  of  Fondamental  Tratb.    Crown  8tOm  doth,  7«.  6<i. 

By  the  Rev.  FBAKCIS  PBOCTEB,  HJL 
I.— A  HISTOEY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER :  with 

a  Rationale  of  ito  Offices.    Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo..  10».  6d. 

n.— AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COM- 

MON  PRAYER.    ISmo..  2i.  6d. 

By  the  Eev.  T.  B.  BEBITABB,  HJL, 

of  EXETER  COLLEGE.  OXFORD. 
A  Second  Edition  of 

THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES,  1864.— The  PROGRESS  of  DOC- 

TRINE  in  Um  NEW  TESTAMENT,  considered  In  Eight  Lectures,  preached  before  the  UniTersitj  of 
Oxford,  1884.    ere  cloth,  price  St.  6d. 

By  the  Bev.  0.  F.  BE  TEISSIER,  BJ)., 

RECTOR  OF  BRAMPTON. 

L— THE  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER;  or,  A  PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE  ORDER  FOR  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND.   ISmo..  cloth  extra,  bevelled  board^  At.  M. 

IL— VILLAGE  SERMONS.    First  Series.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  9«. 
III.— VILLAGE   SERMONS.     Second  Series.     Crown  8vo.,  cloth, 

8*.  id. 

THE  HULSEAN  LECTURES  FOR   1865.— OUR  LOBD  JESUS 

CHRIST  THE  SUBJECT  OF  GROWTH  IN  WISDOM.  Four  Sennons  (being  Hnlsean  LectOM 
for  1866)  preached  before  the  Unlveriity  of  Cambridge.  To  which  are  added.  Three Sennooa  preached 
before  the  Unirenity  of  Cambridge  in  February,  1864.  By  the  Rev.  J.  MOORHOUSfi;  MJl,  Sc 
John's  College.    Crown  Svo.,  cloth,  6t. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LOXPQMed  by  GoOglc 
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LIBRAET  EDITIONS  OF  STANDAED  WORKS. 

PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 


BUENET'S  mSTOEY  OF  THE  EEFORMATION   OF   THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.    A  New  EdtUon.  carefUlj  Revised,  and  the  Records  oolUted  wilh  the 
Ori^oals.    By  the  Rev.  N.  POCOCK,  M.A.,  Ute  Michel  Fellow  of  Qneen's  CoUeee.    7  vob.  8vo., 

CLARENDON'S    HISTORY    OF   THE    REBELLION.      With 

Notes  1^  Bishop  WARBUBTON.    1  vols^  medium  Svo..  cloth.  H.  10s. 

LIFE     AND     CONTINUATION     OF     HIS 


HOOKER^S  WORKS;  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  and  additions, 

arranged  by  KEBLE.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo..  cloth,  31«.  60. 


HISTORY,  with  the  SnppreKed  PMBage&    3  vols.  8vo..  cloth.  l«t.  6d. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

and  other  Works.    10  vols.  8vo..  cloth.  51.  5s. 

FULLEE'S  CHUECH  HISTOEY  OP  BEITAIN.    Edited  by  the 

Ber.  J.  S.  BBEWEB.    e  Tola.  Svo.,  clotli,  IL  1»<.  • 

HALL'S  (Bp.)  WOEKS.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  Philip  Wymteb,  D.D. 

to  Toli.  8T0,  cloUi,  61.  tl; 

nth  his  Life  by  WAiiTON,  and  additions, 

.    3  Tola.  Sto.,  cIoU^  31t.  6il. 

(without    Keble's    Notes),  2  vols.  8vo., 

dotb,  ua. 

HOOPEE'S  (Bp.)  WOEKS.    2  vols.  8vo.,  doth,  8«. 
JACKSON'S  (Dr.  Thomas)  WOEKS.    12  vols.  8vo.,  cloth  Zl.  6«. 
JEWEL'S  WOEKS.    By  Dr.  Jelf.    8  vols.  8vo.,  cloth,  2Z.  10s. 
LESLIE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WOEKS.    7  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  a. 
SANDEESON'S  WOEKS.     Edited  by  the  Eev.  W.  Jacobson,  D.D. 

<  ToIa.  8T0.,  dolb,  II.  t*>. 

WATEELAND'S    WOEKS,    with    Life,  by  Yan  Miujbbt,  with 

O^oos  Indexes.    6  vols.  8vo..  cloth,  21.  lis. 

PEAESON'S  EXPOSITION   OP  THE  CEEED.     Eevised  and 

ooiracted  by  the  BeT.  E.  BURTOX,  D.D.    Now  Edition.    8to.,  dolb,  10>.  (d. 

MINOE  THEOLOGICAL  WOEKS,  with  a  Memoir, 

Notes,  and  Index.    2  vols.  Svo..  cloth.  14s. 

SOUTH'S  (Robert)  SERMONS.    5  vols.  8vo.,  doth,  2Z.  10s.  &d. 
BULL'S  WORKS,  with  Nelson's  Life.    By  the  Rev.  K  Bubton, 

DD.    3  vols.  8vo.,  doth,  22.  9s. 

BUTLER'S  WORKS,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.    2  vols.  8vo., 

cloth,  lis. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  WORKS.    3  vols.  8vo.,  cloth,  II.  Is.  &d. 
CRANMER'S  WORKS.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkxns.    4  vols.  Svo., 

doth,  iL  10s. 

Oxford:  Piunted  at  the  Clarbxdon  Peess;  and  Published  by  MACMILLAN  &Cr 
London,  Pdulisuers  to  the  Univebsity.       oOqIc 
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OLARENDON^BESS   SERIES. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED, 

Crown  8to..  cloth,  price  7«.  fid. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE   ON  HEAT.     With  nmnerow 

Woodcats  and  Diagrams.    By  BALFOUR  STEWART,  LL.D.,  F.RA.  Director  of  Am  Ofciii  iHmri  ■ 
Kew. 

Books  now  Beady  in  this  Series. 

1.  CHEMISTRY    FOR    STUDENTS.      By  A.  W.  Williams^, 

Phil.  Doc,  FJI.S ,  ProfeMor  of  Chemistry,  Unlvcnitj  OoU«8C;  LoMloa.    Oova  8vo..  doth.    Filer 

aIsT:    solutions    OP    PROBLEMS    IN    'CHEMISTRT 

FOR  STUDENTS.'    By  the  nme  Anthor.    Crown  Sto,  aewed.    Pri««& 

2.  GEEEK  VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFECTIVE  j^  thdr 

Fonna,  MeanlDg.  and  QoanUtr ;  embracing  all  the  Tentea  naed  bj  Greek  Wrltei%  wUfa 
—     BjW.VElTCH.   New  and  rertwd  Edil 


to  the  Paaaagea  In  which  they  are  found, 
cloth,  tit  pagea,  price  Sm.  td. 


itkNL    Ohuwu  8Wl 


Books  in  Preparation  in  this  Series, 

IX  CLASSICS,  MATHEMATICS.  HISTORY,  LAW.  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  UTERATURE,  MODERN  LANGUAGES,  te. 

Also  a  Series  of  Bnc^Ush  Classics. 

Dofllgned  to  meet  the  wanta  of  Stndenta  in  Engliah  Literature ;  under  the  Superlnteodenoe  of  the  Rcr.  J.  S. 
BREWSTER,  UJL  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Profinaor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  CMa^, 
London. 


CLARENDON    PRESS. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS  FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  GREEK- 
ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
4to.    lllU.  td. 

LEXICON      FOR       SCHOOLS. 

Eleventh  Edition.    Square  12mo.  Is,  td. 

GREEK-ENGLISH      VOCABU- 
LARY.   18mo.   3». 
WORDSWORTH'S   GREEK    GRAM- 

MAR.  Fourteenth  Edition.  12mo..  strongly 
bound.  As. 
LLOYD'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 
>%ith  Margliul  Rererenoee,  kc  18mo.  cloth, 
3«.  Large  Paper  for  Marginal  Notes.  4  to. 
cloth,  lOf.  td.    Half-morocco.  12f. 

MILLS       GREEK       TESTAMENT. 

Fcap.  8to.,  cloth,  2*.  td.  

VETUS  TESTAMENTUM.  GILSCfe, 

ex  VERSIONjE  SEPTUAGINTA.  3  toIb. 
18roo.  cloth,  14s. 
SOPHOCLIS  TRAGCEDI^  cum 
COMMENTARUS  G.  DINDORFII.  Third 
Edition,  a  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  21s.  Each 
nay,  separately,  2s.  td.  The  Text  only, 
t^inare  16ma,  3s.  td.  Each  Play,  td.  Jones's 
Notes  on  CEdipus  Tyranuus,  td. 

-^SCHYLUS,  cumNOTIS  et  SCHOLIA. 

Dindorfii.      3  vols.   8to.    doth,  11.  10s.  td. 
The  Text  separately,  6s.  td. 
HOMERIILIAS,  ex  rec.  Dindorfii.  Sto. 
bs.td. 

ODYSSEA   DINDORFH.     8to. 

5s.  td. 

SCHOLIA  GBiECA  DINDOR- 
FII.   2  vols.  8vo..  15s.  td. 

ARISTOPHANES,  cum  Annot.  et  SchoL 
Dindorfii.    7  vols.    21.  2s. 


ARISTOTELIS     OPERA.      Bekkan. 

11  vols.    8vo.  cloth.  21. 10s.    EkA  Telttne  to 

be  had  separately,  fit.  td. 
DEMOSTHENES,  cam  Annot  ei  Sohel. 

Dindorfii.    9  vols.  41.  ist.    The  Text  wtptf 

rately.  HL  2s. 
HABPO0RATIONI8  LfiXIOOK, 

ed.  Dindorf.    2  vols,  doth,  2Li: 

.  DINDORF.    METRA  .SSOHYLT,  SO- 

PHOCUB.  EURIPmiS.  et  ARISTOPHANB 
I  DESCRIPTA--  «vo,  doth,  t». 

PLATO.  PHILEBUa     Revised  Te*t 
I  and  English  Notes.    Poate.    8td.  doth.  7s.  td. 

,  THE^STTETUS.   Revised  Text  End 

English  Notes.    Campbell.   8vo.  clotK  •>. 
'  SOHELLER'S     LATIN     LEXICON. 
I  Riddle.    Folio,  cloth,  lit. 

I  BACON'S  NOVUM  ORGANUM,  with 
I  English  Notes.     By  G.  W.  KTTCHIK.   8vo. 

cloth.  9s.  td. 
XENOPHONTISmSTORIAGRiECA. 
Dindorf.  accrdnnt  Annotationes.  Second  Bdft 
8V0.  cloth,  IDs.  td. 
- — EXPEDITIO  CYRI,  com  Anno- 
tationtbua.  DIndort  Seeond  Edition.  8td. 
cloth,  IPs.  6d. 

INSTITUTIO  CYRI.  earn  Anay. 

tatlonibus.    Dindorf    8vo.  doth.  10«.  td. 

MEMORABILIA      80CRATIS. 

Dindorf;    Svo.  doth,  10s.  td, 

I  WILLLAMS'S  NALOPAKHYANAM. 
Story  of  NaU:  the  Sanskrit  Text,  with  a 
Copious  Vocabulaiy,  Grammatical  Analysli^ 
and  Introduction.    8vo.  cloth.  16s. 

GRAMMAR  OF  THE  SAN- 
SKRIT LANGUAGE.  Third  EdltioQ,  enlarged. 
8T0.  cloth.  13s.  td. 

SUMMERS    HANDBOOK   OF  THE 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE.    8vo.  cloth.  28s. 


Oxford:  Printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press;  and  Pitelished  for  the  UNirKRSrtr 
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Published  by  DEiaHTON,  BELL,  &  Co.,  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition,  revised  througboat 

Titi  Lncreti  Cari  de  Berum  Natura  Libri  Sex.    With  a 

TnuBsUUon  and  Notes,    ^y  H.  A.  J.  liUMRO,  M.A^  FeUow  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.    VoL  I., 
Text,  ibt.;  Vol.  11.,  TransUtlons,  6t, 
•  We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  an  English  edition  of  any  classical  author  which  can  be  at  aU  com- 
pared with  it  for  its  admirable  contribution  of  varied  learning,  philosophical  power,  fine  scholarBhip,  taste. 
and  good  sense.'— iZeekier. 

Translations  into  English  and  Latin.    By  C.  S.  Calyxbet,  late 

Fellow  of  Christ's  College.  Ounbridge.  Small  8vo..  U.  6d. 
'  Theae  translations  comprise  much  honest  and  very  skilful  work,  and  may  be  recommended,  as  few 
others  can.  to  readers  who  would  familiarise  themselves  not  merely  with  the  matter  treated  by  the  andent 
poets,  but  with  the  enduring  beauty  and  interest  of  their  styles  of  writing  and  thinking.  The  passages 
liandled  seem  to  be  understood  thoroughly  and  delicately,  and  the  resources  of  the  English  language  are 
brooght  to  bear  upon  their  import  with  surprising  power.'— FoZi  Mall  Gazette. 

Third  Edition,  revised.  ; 

Verses  and  Translations.    By  c.  S.  c.   Feap.  8vo.   6«. 

Plautns,  Aulularia.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Exegetical,  and  an 

Introduction  on  Plautian  Proeody.    By  Wjluam  Waokxr,  Pb.D.    8va,  9s. 
•The  excgetical  commentary  is  distinguished  br  the  same  iiig^  qualities  as  the  introduction,  and  the 
two  Ibcm  aoMMt  valuable  oontributioQ  to  recent  soiolanhip.    It  woidd,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  worth  of  such  works  as  these.'— Aeodfr. 

Verse-Translations  from  Propertins,  Book  V.    With  a  Bevised 

Latin  Text,  and  Brief  English  Notes.  By  F.  A.  Palit.  M.A.,  Editor  of  Propertlni^  Ovid's  FasU. 
kc    Fcp.  8vo..  3«. 

A  Syriac  Grammar.    By  G.  Phillips,  DJ).,  President  of  Queen's 

Collei^    Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlaiged.    8va,  price  7«.  6d. 

The  Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.    By  the 

Bev.  B.  Wnxu,  F.BJS.,  Jacksonian  Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  With  Illustrations 
8TO.,7«.6d. 

'  Prof.  Willis  has  produced  a  valuable  addltfon  to  our  stock  of  architectural  knowledge The 

work  is  ooQstmcted  and  treated  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  so  sdentiflcand  clear  as  to  be  readable  by 
anybod^.'— JAemeum. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  small  8vo.,  price  St. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Bishop  Mackenzie.    By  the  Dean  of  Ely. 

With  Haps,  ninstiations.  and  an  Engraved  Portrait  fhnn  a  Painting  by  G.  Bichikwd. 
The  Large-Paper  Edition  may  still  be  had,  price  10«.  6d. 
Uniform  with  the  above,  small  Svo..  price  U.  6d. 

Mission  Life  among  the  Zulu  Kafirs :   Memorials  of  Henrietta^ 

Wife  of  Bev.  B.  BoBEKTSoir.  Compiled  chiefly  from  Journals  and  Letters  written  to  the  late  Bisbop 
Maokenxie  and  his  Sisters.    Edited  by  Amfi  Mackemzie. 

Kent's  Commentary  on  International  Law.  Revised,  with  Notes, 

and  Cues  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LLD.,  Begins  Professor  of  Civil 
Law.    8V0.,  16«. 

Trilinear  Co-ordinates,  and  other  Methods  of  Modem  Ana- 
lytical Qeometiy  of  Two  Dimensions.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Aixex  WHrrwoRTH,  M.A..  Professor  of 
MathematioB  in  Queen's  College,  Liverpool,  and  late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge.  [/Zeody. 

Terrestrial  and  Cosmical  Magnetism.    The  Adams  Prize  Essay. 

for  ises.  By  Edward  Walkbb.  M.A.,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Cheltenham  College,  late  Fellow  and 
Assistant-Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.,  price  15*. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Astronomy.     For  the  use  of  Colleges 

aod  Schools,  and  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Three  Days'  Examination  in  the  Senate-house.  By 
P.  T.  Maik,  BAn  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.    Svo.,  7s.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.    By  W.  S.  Aldis,  M.A. 

8V0.,  as. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Mathematics,  designed  principaUy  for 

Stadento  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  Habvit  Goodwik,  DJ)..  Vean  of  Ely.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  Phillip  Thomas  Maik,  M JL.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge. 
6vo.,  price  16s. 

An  Introduction  to  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry.     By  W.  P. 

Tnwwju,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Trinity  OuUege.  [iVearly  r«ady. 

Cambridge :   DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  Co.   London :  BELL  &  DALDY. 


AVorks    Frepajringr    for    Publication* 

FLOEENCE,  THE  NEW  CAPITAL  OF  ITALY.     By  Chables 

Richard  Weld,  Author  of  *  Last  Winter  in  Home.*  Pott  8to.  with  EopmriDgs  m 
Wood  from  Drawingt  b/  the  Author.  [/n  November, 

SPEECHES  ON  PAELIAMENTAKT  REFORM.    By  the  Eight 

Hod.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     1  vol.  8to. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PHnX)SOPHY  FROM  THALES  TO  THE 

PRESENT  DAT.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Third  Edition,  rewritten  and  en- 
lai^ged.    Vol.  I,  Ancient  Philoiophy ;  Vol.  IL  Modem  Philoiophy.        [/ft  Deoembtr, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  LORD  DALHOUSIE'S  ADMINISTRATION.  By  JoHJr  (Xitt 
Marshman.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

NOTES     ON     THE    FOLK-LORE    OF    THE    NORTHERN 

COUNTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BORDERS.  By  William  Hekdersox. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Houaehold  Stories  by  the  Rer.  S.  Baruio4Sould.  Crown  8ro. 
with  Frontkpiece.  [/n  Nooemker, 

LEGENDS  AND  BALLADS  OP  CHESHIRK 
ILLUSTRATED  EDmON  OP  MISS  INGELOW^  POEMS; 

with  nearly  One  Hundred  Vignettes  from  Oiiginal  Drawings  by  Eminent  Artists»  en- 
graved  on  \Vood  by  the  Brothers  Dahuel.  Fq>.  4to.,  price  21ff.  iu  ornamental  boaids ;  or 
42s.  bound  in  morooco  by  Riri^ife.  [/n  NaoeaJbtr^ 

MINIATURE  EDITION  OF  LORD  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF 

ANCIENT  ROME,  illnstiated  by  Scharf.  Uniform  with  the  Miniature  EditioQ  of 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Illustrated  by  Madise.  Imperial  10mo.  10s.  6(f.  doth ;  or  21s. 
bound  in  moroooo  by  Riri^re.  [/n  Nocembar. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE    STUDY   OP    NATIONAL 

MUSIC ;  comprising  Researches  into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  Cabl 
EnoELy  Author  of  *  The  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations.'     1  toI.  8ro. 

[/a  November, 

SACRED  MUSIC  FOR  FAMILY  USE:  a  Selection  of  Keoee  for 

One,  Two,  or  more  Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign  and  English.  Edited  by 
John  Hullah,  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College  and  in  Queen's  College, 
London.     1  vol.  laxge  music  folio. '  [/n  November, 

HULLAffS   PART   MUSIC,  SACRED   AND    SECULAR,  for 

Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass.  New  Edition,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  Each 
Number  will  be  published  in  Score,  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniment,  and  in  smrate 
Parts  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass),  uniform  with  the  Soore  in  size,  hot  in  larger 
Type.  Each  Series  (Sacred  and  Secular)  to  be  completed  in  12  Numben  imperial  Svo., 
forming  a  Volume.  [No.  1,  Secular  Series,  on  Dec  1. 

Piice  of  each  Number. 
The  SCORE  with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments    .     •     .     •     One  SHnxDffO. 
The  PARTS  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  or  Bass),  each  *     •     .     Threepbkce. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  AT  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  A 

UNIVERSITY  CITY.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.,  Author  of  'The  Recreations  of  a  Country 
ParMo.'    Crown  8ro.  [/n  November. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoeter  Bow. 

Digitized  by_CjOOQl€ 
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lui^i:    of    A.niioiiiioeiiieii'ts—eondniMd. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS   OF  A 

FIFTH-MONARCHY  MAN;  chiefly  extracted  from  the  writings  of  John  Rogers, 
Preacher.  Edited  bj  the  Rer.  Edward  Rooebs,  M.A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    Ci-own  4to.  [/n  November, 

A  HUNTEE'S  EXPEEIENCES  IN  THE  SOUTHEBN  STATES 

OF  AMERICA ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Tarious  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds  which  are  the  Objects  of  Chase  in  those  Countries.  By  Capt.  Flack  (The  Ranger). 
Post  8vo.  [/n  November, 

A  BOOK  ON  ANGLING,  A  COMPLETE  WOEK  ON  EVEKT 

BRANCH  OF  ANGLING  PRACTISED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Francb 
Francis,  Author  of  *  Fish  Culture/  &c  With  numerous  Plates  and  a  copious  List  of 
Salmon  Flies. 

THE  AET  OF  FISHING  ON  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  AYOID- 

ING  CRUELT  V ;  a  brief  Treatise  based  on  Sixty  Years'  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  Oliver 
Raymond,  LL.B. 

THE  STATES  OF  THE  EIVER  PLATE :  their  Industries  and 

Conmierce.    By  Wilfrid  Latham,  Buenos  Ayres. 

THE  BBinSH  CAPTIVES  IN  ABYSSINIA.    By  CHiEUss  T. 

Beke,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  and  comprisug  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Mission  to  Abyssinia  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Prisoners.     8to. 

[Early  in  November, 

THE    COMMEBCIAL    TEAE-BOOK    FOE    1867:     containing 

classified  Tables  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  for  1864  and  1865  and 
nine  months  of  1865  and  1866,  made  easy  for  reference  by  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By 
Frederick  Martin,  Author  of « The  Statesnum's  Year-Book.* 

THE  COMMEECIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  FEANCE:    famishing 

a  full  detailed  account  of  the  Trade,  Manu&ctures,  Industry,  and  Commerce  of  France ; 
and  intended  to  form  a  Handy  Book  of  reference  for  Statesmen,  Merchants,  Manufiic- 
turers,  and  Travellers.    By  Frederick  Martin.    Crown  8vo.  with  Maps. 

THE  WILD  ELEPHANT :   its  Structure  and  Habits ;    with  the 

Method  of  Taking  and  Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  LL.D. 
F.R.S,    With  Illustrations.    Fcp.  8vo.  \In  November, 

THE   COMPAEATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

THE  VERFEBRATE  ANIMALS.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  With  up- 
wards of  1200  Woodcuts.    Vol.  III.  completing  the  work. 

SOUND :  a  Course  of  Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution 

of  Great  Britain.    By  Professor  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.RJ5.    Crown  8vo. 

[In  December, 

THE  ELEMENTS :  An  Investigation  of  the  Forces  which  determine 

the  Position  and  Movements  of  the  Ocean  and  Atmosphere.  By  William  Leighton 
Jordan.     Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  with  Map.  [In  a  few  days. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GEEEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  EoTfe 


Q.  Bev.— iVb.  240.  C 
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USEFUL  INFOBMATION  FOE  ENGINEEBa     Third 

Bj  William  FAimiunLB,  C.E.,  LL.D.    With  PUtes  md  Woodcote. 

UEE^S  DICTIONAET    OP  AETS,  MANUFACTUEES,    ASD 

MINES.  New  Editioo,  re-writtcn  aid  eaUrged  hj  Robsrt  Hunt,  FJtS^  aari««d  kj 
Bnmerooi  geotlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  Uie  Arts.  With  2000  WeodCTts.  3  rtk. 
8to.  [/a  Ihoember. 

GWILrS  ENCTCLOP.aSDIA  OP  AECHTTECTUEE,  Bjstorical, 

Theeretiad,  and  Practieal.  A  New  Edition,  with  CorreetiaDs  and  Addftions  hj  Wtitt 
Papwcttrh,  FeUow  of  the  Bojal  InaUtnte  of  Britiih  Aichiteets ;  and  abore  120  nev 
EngnvtegB  by  O.  Jswirr.    8?o.  [/a  Deoemtbtr. 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    By  Johh  MABgHAix,  F-RCA, 

Sargeon  to  the  Univenity  College  Hocpital,  London.    Crown  8to.        {^Ifeariy  rtmi^. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  MICEOSCOPIC  ANATOMY.    Edited 

fnm  Lectmca  on  Phyfiologj  and  Hjatdogfv  delifered  by  Dr.  Habubt,  Pipfi— a  k 
University  College,  London;  by  6.  T.  Bbown,  late  Veterinary  Profcasor  ia  tin  B071I 
Agricoltoral  College,  Cirencester.    8to.  [/»  a  few  dayi, 

A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.    By  B.G. 

Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  JcmNSOS,  as  edited  by  Uk 
Ber.  H.  J.  Todd.    In  Two  Volumes  quarto.  [Vol.  I.  m  NoMmber, 

\*  In  coarse  of  publication  alio  in  36  Parts,  price  3t.  6dL  each. 

A  NEW  ENGUSH-LATIN  DICTIONAEY,  founded  on  the  lAtm- 

English  Dictionary  of  White  and  Riddle.  By  the  Rer.  J.  T.  Wbite,  D.D.,  mai 
Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A, 

CICEEONIS    EPISTOLAEUM    DELECTUS:    a  Selection  fiom 

Cicero's  Lettera  containing  all  the  important  allusions  to  the  Events  of  his  TintMs,  witli 
Notes  and  Introductions.  By  E.  St.  John  Pabry,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Leamingtiin 
College.     PostSvo.  [  JV^Wy  1 


AN  EASY  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  HIGHEB  TBEATISiS 

ON  THE  CONIC  SECTIONS.    By  the  Rev.  John  Hdnter,  M.A.    12mo. 

MODEEN   AEITHMETIC ;    a  Treatise  adapted  for  School-Woik 

and  for  Private  Study :  containing  numerous  Improvements  in  aid  of  the  Preparation  oi 
CandKlates  for  Public  Examinations.     By  the  Rev.  John  Hunteb,  M.A.     12mo. 

AEITHMETIC  FOR  THE  USE  OP  SCHOOLS,  expresdj  de- 

signed  to  assist  Candidates  preparing  for  Examination;  containing  more  than  2000  ori- 
ginal Examples  similar  to  those  set  by  the  different  examining  Bodies:  with  Sdectioo> 
from  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford,  aid  Cambri^  Ezaminatioo  Pipers.  By  W.  M. 
Lupton. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GEEEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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Jitit  pithlisJied,  in  12mo,  priee2s.  9d,  doth, 
THE 

PTTBLIO  SCHOOL  LATIN  PRIMER. 

Edited  wifh  the  sanction  of  the  Head  Master  at  tiie  Public  Sohools 
included  in  Her  M^esty's  Commission. 


This  Latin  Primer  is  founded  on  a  Latin  Grammar  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
Ei^Hrii  schools  daring  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  beei^pevised  wtth  great  care  and 
attention,  first  by  its  Author,  subsequently  by  the  Head  Hasnrs  of  various  public  schools, 
wi^  the  adrice  of  otiier  schoto  engaged  in  classical  instmction. 

In  the  manner  of  its  use,  this  book  does  not  differ  from  Uie  grammar  on  which  it  is  founded, 
or  from  any  other  synthetic  grammar.  Its  memorial  lessons  need  discreet  guidance,  careful 
explanation,  and  sound  catechesis  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  They  need  also  to  be  supported 
ai^  supplemented  by  good  exercise-books  (Subsidia  Primarid)  of  a  merely  analytic  and 
imitatiTe  character. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Primer  are  mainly  these : — 

1.    !^  diseasing  from  the  outset  the  Stem  (or  ]   5.    The  Memorial   Syntax  is  given  in  English 

Crude  Fbrm)  of  declined  words.  19ie  learner  (with  the  Latin  Ebcamples)  as  well  as  in 

is  prepared  to  understand  the  principles  of  Latin,  to  meet  the  wish  of  those  mastos 

higher  philology.  |              who  ol^Ject  to  the  use  of  Latin  rules.    In 


The  arrangement  of  the  Six  Cases  given  by 
Key.  Madvig,  and  Robj.  is  adopted. 

The  division  of  the  Verb  into  two  riarts, 
Finite  add  InSidte,  afipears  as  in  KrOger's 
Grammar. 

Neat  and  uniform  a4)astmentof  the  Paradigms 
Is  dbserved,  as  an  important  aid  to  the  me- 
mory. 


the  English  rules  brevity  and  precision  are, 

as  far  as  possible,  preserved. 
An  Appendix  of  brief  Notes  Is  given,  enabling 

learners  to  make  considerable  advance  in 

the  study  of  Latin. 
A  Glossary  of  Terms  is  added  for  the  purpose 

of  reference. 


Preparing  for  puMication,  hy  the  same  Editor , 

8UB8IDIA  PBIMABIA,  Parts  I.  and  IL,  being  Companion  Books 

to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer, 

AlsOf  preparing  for  publication, 

A  LATIN  PARSING  BOOK,  adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin 

Primer.    By  John  T.  Wiute,  D,D,  of  C.C.C.  Oxford;  Joint- Author  of  White  and 
Riddle's  Latin  Dictionary. 

PBAXIS  LATINA  PBIMABIA,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 

Latin  Primer.      By  John  Day  Collis,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of   King  Edward  VL*s 
Grammar  School,  Bromsgrove. 

A  LATIN  DELECTUS,  adapted  to  the  Public  School  Latin  Primer. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Musgrave  Wilkixs,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  KENNEDYS  PALJE8TBA  STILI  LATINI  and  CUBBI- 

CULUM  STILI  LATINI,  New  Editions  of  both  Works,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latm  Primer. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  How. 
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ILiist  of    IVe^vr   "Wox-lsis. 


LIFE  AND  CORKESPONDENCE  OF  BICHAED  WHAH 

D.D.,  late  Arcbbiahop  of  Dubliiu  By  £•  Jane  Whatklt.  Witk  Tvo  H 
2  voU.  8vo.     2S8. 

THE  EEIGN  OP  ELIZABETH;  Yols.  IH.  and  IV^  bd^ 

Ninth  and  T&ith  Volnmes  of  the  BISTORT  of  ENGLAND  frwn  the  FAU  d^ 
to  the  DEATH  of  ELIZABETH.  By  James  Aitthoht  Fboud^  VjL  31*4 
price  32ff. 

ESSAY  ON  THEtflSTOET   OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOTd 

MENT  AND  CONSTITUTION,  from  the  Reign  of  Heniy  VU.  to  the  ftaat: 
By  John  EIarl  Russeil.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     6f. 

HISTOET  OP  FRANCE,  from' Clevis  and  Charlemagne  fei 

Accession  of  Napoleon  III.  By  Etre  Evanb  Cbowe.  Vol  IV.,  finom  the  &rt 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  to  the  Gose  of  the  Conventioa,  October,  1795.  Asi 

CABINET   EDITION    OP   LORD    MACAULATS  Effii! 

unifoim  with  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay*8  History  of  S^iai  i^ 
pott  8to.     248, 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN:  a  Prologae  toAifa 

tic  English  History.    By  Luke  Owen  Pike,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8ro.  ^ 

THE   LAKE   DWELLINGS   OP  SWITZERLAND  and 

parts  of  Europe.    By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Eelleb,  President  of  the  AntiqufflMB 

of  Zurich.     Translated  and  arranged  ^by  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.    Bojil8w.ti 

numerous  Plates.    Sis.  Bd, 

MAUKDER'S    SCIENTIFIO    AND   LITEBABT   TKEASCJl 

New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- written,  with  upwanfia'^ 
New  Articles.    By  James  Yate  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcap.  8vo.    10*.  ^     \ 

MCCULLOCH'S    GEOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY  OF  ®i 

WORLD.  Revised  EdiUon,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought  up  tot^^ 
returns.  By  Frederick  Martin.  4  vols.  8vo.  price  2U,  each.  Vols.  I.to  HL**, 
ready. 

THE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGI^^^ 

VERSE.  By  John  Conington,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latm  in  the  l^^re^' 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.    95. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES;  With  a  Cormeaia^M^ 

Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions  for  Readers  and  .Students  of  the  Englisl^^'"^  -^ 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  CoOK,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c.     New  Edition,  8vo.,  12*.  ^^ 


T         1  »^^-r«,,  aitizedbv  VjOOQ IC      __ 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Bow. 
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UESSBS.  LONGMANS  AND  CO.'S  UST-cmuimed. 
OTJE  SEBMONS :  an  Attempt  to  Consider  fiuniliarly  but  reverently 

the  Preacher's  Work  in  the  Present  Day.  By  Richard  Gee,  HJl.  Ozon.,  Vicar  of 
Abbot's  Langley,  and  Rural  Dean.    Fcap.  8vo.,  65. 

XiYBA  BRITA2UNICA;  A  CoUection  of  British  Hymns,  printed 

from  the  Genuine  Texts,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Writers.  By  the  Ber. 
Charles  Rooebs,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Soot.    Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d, 

liOIS  WEEDON  LECTUBES  ON  THE  ALTAE  AND  THE 

CROSS:  Being  a  Narratire  of  the  Atonement  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  By  S.  Smith, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Lois  Weedon,  and  Rural  Dean.    Crown  8to.,  5«. 

A  PliEA.  FOR  A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES; With  a  Translation  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Ber.  Altked 
DEWE8,  M.A.    8to.,  3s. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS.    By  Chamdos  Wben  Hoskynb,  Author  of 

'  Talpa ;  or,  the  Chronides  of  a  Clay  Farm.'     Post  8to.  5s.  6d. 

THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND  AND  THE  ORGANISATION  OF 

CREDIT  IN  ENGLAND.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlai^.    Post  8to.,  21s. 

AMERICA  DURING  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR.    By  Robbbt 

Fbrouson,  Author  of  *  The  Pipe  of  Repose,'  &c.    Post  8?o.  6s. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE; 

Showing  the  Doctrines  taught  by  ^esus  Christ,  and  how  fiir  these  agree  with  the 
Doctrines  taught  by  Paul  and  other  Apostles,  and  by  Modem  Churches.  By  Jambb 
Stark,  H.D.,  F.R.S.E.    2  toIs.,  Crown  8vo.,  159. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  AND  MAGNETIC  LUCID  SOMNAM- 

BULISM :  an  Enlarged  Prize  Essay,  with  an  Appendix  of  Corroborative  Facts  and 
Observations.  By  Edwin  Lee,  H.D.,  Member  of  several  Medical  Academies  and 
Societies,  &c.    Post  8vo. 

8CBIPT0KES  ATTICI,  for  the  nse  of  Harrow  and  other  Schools. 

By  Henry  Musqrave  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Crown 
8vo.,  7».  6d. 

TAYLOKS  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OP  MODEEN  HISTOET. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  Prussian  War.  By  Charles 
Duke  Yonqe.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OP  THE  STABS.    By  Eiohard  A.  Pboctob, 

B.A.,  F.RJIJS.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  and  King's  Coll.,  London.  With 
3  Maps.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
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Juti  PMUhed^  Second  Edititm,  Crovm  8m^  6«^ 

THE  HOME    LIFE   IN  THE   XiK^HT 
OF  ITS  DIVINE   IDEA. 

Bt  The  Rev.  JAMBS  BAJiDWIN  BBOWN,  BjU 

Author  </  *  The  SouTs  Exodus  and  Pilgrimage^'  <£c 

'  This  is  a  remarkable  vohime — a  voliime  of  sermons,  it  is  true,  but  gach  tlot 
are  almost  models  of  what  sermons  should  be,  and  of  what,  if  ihey  were,  me& 
would  go  to  hear  them  as  readily  as  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Uommoos  od 
the  night  of  a  great  debate ;  for  they  relate  to  the  business  of  life,  and  are  re|dete 
with  msdiminatiya  counsel  in  referenoe  to  it.  Breathing  the  purest  apiritwli^ 
they  are  also  ftill  of  practical  wisdom  ..."  The  restraint  that  is  learnt  in 
freedom,"  the  author  writes,  **  is  the  only  restraint  that  has  any  living  force  in  it** 
He  works  out  this  idea  through  all  the  relations  of  home  and  social  life,  and  all  who 
find  a  difficulty  in  "  m^^dng  the  best  of  both  worlds  "  will  find  help  and  com&rt 
in  his  book.* — Spectator, 

*The  book  abounds  in  many  precious  passages,  wise  discer&menta,  loving 
sympathies,  and  felicitous  counsels,  which  will  appeal  very  powerfully  ao^  toocfa- 
ingly  to  both  parents  and  children.' — British  Quarterly  Heview, 

*  The  sin^lar  absence  of  theological  phraseology,  the  illustrations  diawa  from 
the  life  of  the  day,  the  appreciation  of  modem  culture,  the  subordination  of  oar 
purely  English  ideas  about  wealth  and  success  to  the  higher  laws,  are  features 
which  make  these  sermons  singularly  valuable.' — Olcbe. 

*  No  analysis  of  ours  could  a^ml  to  giveany  just  idea  of  the  mailuitT  of  tlpu^lU, 
tenderness  of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  illustration/  which  characterize  the  disoomaes 
entitled  respectively,  "  Education,"  **  The  Nurture  of  the  Lord,"  "  Recreation,"  azMl 
"  Getting  out  into  Uie  World."  .  .  .  There  is  a  ripe  beauty  about  the  peater 
part  of  this  volume  which  reminds  us  of  Richter's  Levcma! — "NoHConfarmM. 

Juit  PMished,  Fcap.  Svo.    28.  6d. 

THE  MYSTEEY  OF   PAIN; 

A  Book  for  the  SorrowftiL 

*  A  thoughtful  little  essay  writtan  with  great  simplicity  and  without  aiiy  of 
that  affectation  of  manner  called  with  relation  to  the  stage  "  tears  in  ihe  voice," 
that  too  often  spoils  **  books  for  the  sorrowful," — suggesting  a  new  view  oi  ^ 
mystery  of  pain.  The  view  of  the  anonymous  writer,  briefly  expressed,  is,  tiiat 
all  pain  is  o^ble  of  being  seen  and  interpreted  as  sacrifice  for  the  good  ot  others, 
and  ihat^  so  se^i  and  interpreted,  it  becomes  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
highest  possible  joy,  and  is  transformed  in  short  from  something  deadly  into  some- 
thmg  life-giving.' — Spectator, 

*A  wise,  suggptive,  large-minded  treatise  written  for  the  sorrowM  and  the 
thoughtful.  It  is  the  experience  of  a  mind  highly  cultivated  and  original,  appeal- 
ing to  the  experience  of  other  minds,  the  medium  between  the  author  and  reider 
being  a  common  fellowship  in  suffering.  The  book  is  rich  in  thought,  and,  like 
all  books  with  mind  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought  in  the  reader.' — 
Fortnightly  Review, 

*■  "  The  Mystery  of  Pain"  deserves  a  rthoughtful  perusal  as  a  right^mnded  and 
intelligent  attempt  to  expound  a  very  difficult  riddle.' — Jihemaewm, 

'  Its  intellectual  beauty,  its  manly  truthfulness,  its  spiritual  wisdom,  and  its 
devout  and  tender  sympathy  will  make  it  precious  to  every  hea^t.' — Bfiiiik 
Quarterly  Review, 

*  A  most  beautiful  little  book  ^  ...  It  overflows  with  wisdom  uid  tender- 
ness, and  we  cannot  but  think  that  its  title  alone,  independent  of  its  great  merits,  will 
secure  for  it  a  large  circulation.  It  is  a  piece  of  Divine  philosophy,  taught  from 
the  heart  and  words  of  the  Saviour,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.' — Edectic  Review, 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  65,  Oonihill. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

"With  PoBTRAiT.    2  Vols.    Crown  8vo.    iQs, 

THE  LIFE  AM)  DEATH  OF  JEANNE  lyAEO, 

GALLED  <TEE  MAID.' 
By    HARRIET    PARR, 

ATTTHOB  OF  '  m  TBE  BILVEB  AQE,'  ScC 

'  *  Who  amongst  ns  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  heard  an  oft-told  tale,  with 
the  repetition  of  which  onr  very  ear  wearied,  narrated  with  a  freshness  and,  by 
force  of  some  subtle  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  with  a  yividness 
which  invested  the  stale  facts  with  a  wholly  new  interest?  We  think  Miss  Parr 
has  accomplished  just  this  in  the.  story  before  ua.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  assert  that 
no  one  will  read  these  volumes  through  without  a  conviction  that  his  trouble  is 
repaid,  that  the  picture  he  has  so  often  studied  is  somehow  hung  in  a  new 
light.' — Spectator, 

'  The  stirring  tale  has,  perhaps,  nevex  been  more  creditably  narrated  than  in 
this  instance.' — AtJienceum, 

*  Miss  Parr  has  executed  her  task  admirably ;  she  has  kept  a  stem  watch  oyer 
the  tenEqitation  of  her  own  enthusiasm ;  she  has  even  refrained  in  instances  where 
the  coldest  might  find  an  excuse  for  fervour  from  exalting  her  subject  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  most  carefully-weighed  evidence  and  the  strictest  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. A  ^preliminary  chapter,  in  which  she  sketches  the  condition  of  France 
during  the  childhood  of  the  Maid,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  her  power  of  con* 
densation,  her  clearness  of  expression,  and  picturesqueness  of  style,  even  when 
brevity  and  terseness  are  essential  to  her  purpose.' — Morning  Post. 

*  A  charming  idyll  ia  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  it  is  told  by  Miss  Parr.' — 
Examiner. 

•There  is  much  to  charm  the  reader  in  this  work  ;  the  feeling  is  refined,  and 
the  whole  tone  is  mingled  with  that  sadness  which  touches  the  hearts  of  all,  and 
that  abhorrence  of  ignoble  actions  which  stirs  the  spirit  with  a  like  sympathy  of 
indignation.' — Reader. 

*  In  two  volumes,  which  read  more  like  a  beautiful  romance  than  sober  fact  or 
serious  history.  Miss  Parr  has  inscribed  a  monograph  which  will  be  perused  wiiii 
intense  interest  by  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  In  no  other  English  work  is  the 
narrative  of  Joan's  extraordinary  career  so  faithfully  or  thoroughly  written.  .  .  . 
Very  admirably  has  the  authoress  condensed  and  used  her  materials,  weaving 
them  into  a  story  as  thrillingly  tender,  as  touchingly  real,  as  ever  we  read.' — 
Mamheater  Otiardian. 

*  Miss  Parr  has  written  in  an  agreeable  style  a  Life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  take  a  prominent  placfe  in  our  biographical  literature.  She  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  her  heroine  lived  ;  and  her  work 
is  tmstworthy,  as  it  is  based  on  the  collection  of  authentic  documents  concerning 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  published  by  the  Society  of  the  History  of  France.'— Press. 
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WILLIAM  HOGARTH;  Painter^  Engraver^  and  Philosopher. 

£nAj8  on;  the  Mao,  the  Work,  and  the  Time.    By  Geoboe  Augustus  Sauu      Wltk 
iUuatrations.    Crown  8vo.  

The  PARIS  SKETCH-BOOK. 

Bj  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Kew  Edition.    With  nomeroaa  UlustnitionB  bj  the  Author.^ 

Crovm  8vo, 


The  ADVENTURES  of  PHILIP  on  HIS  WAY  through  the 

WORLD: 

Showing  who  Robbed  Him,  who  Helped  Him,  and  who  Paned  Him  b}-.  Bj  W.  H.  Thagckrat. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo. 


REMINISCENCES  of  a  BENGAL  CIVILIAN. 

By  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  Jadge  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Agra. 
Crown  Sto.     7s.  6d. 


The   LIFE   and   DEATH   of  JEANNE   d'ARC,   oaUed 
<The  Maid.' 

By  Harriet  Parr,  Author  of  •  In  the  SUver  Age,'  &c    With  PortiaiU    2  Tola. 
Crown  8ro.     16«. 


A  CENTURY  of  PAINTERS  of  the  ENGLISH  SCHOOL; 

With  Critical  Notices  of  their  Works,  and  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  Art  in  England. 
By  Richard  Redgravs,  R.A.  (Surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  Pictures,  and  Inspector* 
General  for  Art),  and  Samuel  Redgrave.    2  vols.  Demy  8to.    32s. 


The  HOME  LIFE  in  the  LIGHT  of  its  DIVINE  IDEA. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.    Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.    6c 


The  SOUL'S  EXODUS  and  PILGRIMAGE. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A,    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.     7».  6<l. 


The  MYSTERY  of  PAIN.    A  Book  for  the  SorrowfuL 

Fcap.  8vo.    29.  6d. 


The  CROWN  of  WILD  OLIVE.    Three  Leotores  on  Work, 
Traffic,  and  War. 

By  JOHH  Buskin,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  edges.    5a. 


The  ETHICS  of  the  DUST. 

Ten  Lectures  to  Little  Housewives  on  the  Elementa  of  Crystallization.    By  JoiiN  RUSKIN,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.     59. 


SESAME  and  LILIES. 

Two  Lectures  deliveiedTat  Manchester  in  1864.    L  Of  Kings'  Treasuries.    H.  Of  Queens' 
Gardens.  By  John  Ruskjn,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges.  3#.  6d 
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On  tbe  22nd  November  will  be  PabUabed, 

T/te  British  Almanac  for  1867. 

Sewed  in  a  Wraj^ier,  price  1b. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanac. 

Sewed  In  a  Wrapper,  price  28.  6d« 

CONTEN.TS. 
Oomxneroial  Panics.   By  ahKut  Locker. 
'Hh.e  AUantio  Telegraph  in  1866.    By  dwrift  Dodd. 
The  Continental  "War.    Qy  A.  JUvmay, 
XKKsal  Industries  and  the  Franchise. 
The  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits.    Bynames  Thanu. 
Mural  Records  of  Pedestrian  Tourists.    By  chcuitt  Knight. 
Architecture  and  Public  Improvements^  1866.  By  JanuM  Thome.  Gexeoal  PBooitnB ; 
AST  AKD  PuBuc  MonwuESTs;    PuBLic  ANi>  Samtary  Impbovkxemts ;  Chubchbs  ako  Chafblb; 

BuiU>nCG8  FOR  PUBUC    PCRFOBBS ;    BUILDIKGS   COSXBCTED   WITH    ART,    SCIEKCE,    AXD   EDUCATIOir ; 

Stsebt  ARCHrrECTURE;  Bridges.  Dockb,  4ec.    With  Woodcuts. 

ABSTRAGra  OF  PUBUC  ACTS. 

Abstracts  of  Parllaxextart  Documbxts. 

<TUI>ICLAL  STATISTIC8  OF  EtTOLAKD   AKD  WaLES 
FOR  1865. 

Ditto  for  Ireland,  1864. 

Chboxiclb  of  the  Ssnioif  of  Parlllxext.  1866. 

The  British  Almanac  and  Companion. 

Together,  in  Cloth  Boards,  lettered,  price  4«. 

In  the  Satverda^  Review  of  November  5,  1864,  the  CMnmenoemeut  of  the  '  Britbh  Almanac'  and 
*  OoMPANioN'  is  thus  noticed:— *£veiydl(Bcal^ was  swept  away  by  the  energy  of  the  Chairman  (Mr. 
Broa^iam).  the  support  of  the  Committee  (of  Useful  Knowledge),  and  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Knight; 
and  bafbre  the  ist  of  January.  1826,  the  first  number  of  the  "British  Almanac"  was  published.  A  few 
months  later  "  The  Companion  to  the  Almanac"  was  in  the  press— then,  and  ever  since,  among  the  best  of 
mefnl  manuals.' 

The  Volume  for  1867  will  be  the  Fortieth  of  the  Series,  which,  firom  the  oommencemenU  has  been 
<ODdacted  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight 

LONDON:  KNIGHT  AND  CO.,  90,  FLEET  STREET; 

AKD  SOLD  ST  ALL  BOOSSELLBRS  IN  TBB  UNITED  KINQDOX. 

The  Easiest  Latin  Book  for  Beginners. 

12mo.,  3a.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA.     Part  I.     By  William  Smith, 

LL.D.    Classical  Examiner  in  the  Univeraity  of  London. 
This  Work,  which  contains  a  Grammar^  Delectus,  Eiercise-book,  and  Vocabularies,  has  been 
|>ronoanced  by  the  *  grinders  of  small  boys'  who  have  used  it  to  be  by  £ar  the  easiest  and  best 
twok  for  beginners  in  Latin. 

By  the  same  Author. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA.      Part  II.    A  Latin  Reading 

Book.      An  Introduction  to  Aucient  Mythology,  Geography,  JRoman   Antiquities  and 
Historr.     With  Notes  and  a  DicUonaiy.     12mo.,  Ss.  6d, 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA.     Part  III.     Latin  Poetry. 

1.  Easy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.    2.  Eclogie  Ovidianse.    3.  Prosody  and  Metre. 
4.  Firet  Latin  Verse  Book.     12mo.,  35.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA.     Part  IV.     Latin  Prose  Com- 

POSITION.     Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Exampled,  Explanations  of  Synonyms,  and  Exercises 
on  the  Syntax.     12mo.,  3«.  6d. 

PRINCIPIA  LATINA.     Part   V.     Short  Tales   and 

Anecdotes  from  Ancient  History,  for  Translation  into  Latin  Prose.  12mo.  3*. 

The  STUDENTS  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Upper 

Forms  in  Sghoous.    Post  8ro.,  7«.  6d, 

A  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  the  Middle 

and  Lower  Forsis  ;  abridged  from  the  above.     12mo.,  3s.  6d, 
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MESSRS.    RIVINGTON'S 


The  Acts  of  the  Deacons ;  being  a  Commentary,  Critical 

and  Practical,  upon  th«  notiots  of  St.  Stephen  and.SL  Philip  th<  Evangdiit,  ooatMnrt 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea.  By  Edwabo  Mbtrick  Goulbobn,  D.D.,  PrdMBdvy 
of  St.  Paol's,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  PrMcbers  in  Ordinary.    Sm^  8to.     te. 

Curious   Myths  of  the  Middle   Ages.     By  S.  Bariko- 

Gould,  M.A.,  Author  of  Po6t-HedicTalPreachtre,'&c  With  lUastmtiQDs.  Qwra 
8vo.     {Nearly  ready,) 

Priest  and  Parish.    By  Harry  Jones,  M.A.,  IncumbeBt 

of  St.  Luke's,  Berwick  Strest ;  Author  of  *  Life  in  the  World.'  Square  crovn.  Svo. 
6s.  6d,    {Nearly  ready.) 

A  Christian  View  of  Christian  History.    By  John  Hbnby 

Blunt,  M .A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  *  Household  Theology,'  kc     Crown  Svo. 

{In  Odober.) 

On  the  Duty  and  the  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Preaching. 

By  F.  Barhax  Zinckb,  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  Essex,  and  ChapUin  in  Ordinary  to  ttfr 
Queen.    Crown  8to.    {Nearly  ready,) 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  Diviniiy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ,  considered  mainly  with  reference  to  recent  assaults  upon  the  Doctrine: 
heing  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866.  By  Henry  Pabbt  Liddon,  M.A.,  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.     8vo. 

The  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,   Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 

Esther:  with  a  Commentary  by  Chb.  Wobdsworth,  D.D.,  Ardideaoon  of  West- 
minster,   Imperial  8to. 

Part  the  Second  of  the  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 

being  aut  Historical,  Ritual,  and  Thaological  Commentary  ou  the  DeYotiwiBl  System  si 
the  Church  of  England.      Edited  by  John  Hbnbt  Blustt*  MJL.,  F.S.A. 

(/i»  NovewAer.) 

The  Second  Part  will  complete  this  work,  and  will  contain  the  Comnunion  Serrki^  the 
Occasional  Offices,  and  the  Ordination  Services,  with  their  Originals,  and  oopious  Notec;  to- 
gether with  the  English  and  Latin  Psalter  in  parallel  columns,  and  a  short  Liturgical  expoatkn 
of  each  Psalm ;  a  full  Index,  and  a  Glossary. 

Lately  Pnbliahed, 

Past  I.    Imperial  8to.,  15s.    Royal  4to.,  255. 

A  Letter  to  the  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  chiefly 

on  the  Dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Doctrine  of  her  Immaculate  GoDceptkm. 
By  Edward  Bouyerie  Pcset,  DJ).,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.    8vo. 

(2b  be  published  abo  by  Mr.  Parker.) 

The  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes,  intended  for  the 

upper  forms  of  Schools  and  for  Pass-men  at  the  Unirersities.    Abridged  from  the 
larger  work  of  the  Dean  op  Canterbury.    In  one  Tolume.    Crown  8to. 
{To  be  published  also  by  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  amljCo.) 
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BIVINGTON'S    JjiaT-^onUmed. 

A  Greek  Primer  for  the  use  of  Schools.     By  the  Rev. 

Charles  H.  Hole,  M.A.,  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford ;  late  Assbtant  Master 
at  King  £dward's  School,  Bromsgrore.    Crown  8to.    {Shortly,) 

Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Didactic,  bearing  on  the  Religious 

Topics  of  the  Day.    By  Thohas  Williamson  Peilic,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul's, 
Hampstead,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8ro.    6s.  Sd. 

{Nearly  ready,) 

Some  Distinctive  Peculiarities  of  each  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists considered.  By  the  late  Jambs  Thomas  Bound,  B.D.,  Rector  of  All  Saints*, 
Colchester,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    8vo,    9^.    {Nearly  ready,) 

Lietters  by  Miss  Frances  Rolleston,  Writer  of  *  Mazza- 

rotb,*  &c.  &c.    Edited  by  Caboline  Dent.    8vo. 

The  Divine  Law ;  or.  The  Scriptural  Duty  of  Man.     By 

JOSL^H  W.  Smith,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.,  Judge  of  County  Courts.    Small  8ro. 

Behold  your  Q-od  I  and  Christianity  in  Him  to  be  received 

by  FiBth  upon  Principles  of  Reason.     By  John  Hodgson,  M.A.,  fbrmeriy  Vicar  of 
St  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  Rural  Dean.     Crown  8to.    is,    (Just  ready.) 

The  Churchman*s  Daily  Remembrancer  of  Doctrine  and 

Duty.    With  a  Preface  by  W.  R,  Fremantle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Claydon,  Bucks,  and 
Rural  Deao.        Small  8to. 

Songs  of  the  People.    By  the  Rev.  Alan  BROi)RiCK,Vicar 

of  Bi^mshaw,  Hants.    With  Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    Small  8vo. 

Sermons ;  by  William  Aldwin  Soames,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  late  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of 
Greenwich.    8to, 

A  Glos^ry  of  Ecclesiastical  Terms.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

O^r  Shiplet,  M.A.    In  one  volume.    Crown  8yo. 

4.  Presentation  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

with  beautifully  engraved  Titles  and  Borders  designed  expressly  for  the  work  by  R.  R. 
Holmes,  F.S.A.    Crown  8vo.    {Nearly  ready.) 


Sophoclis  Tragoediae ;   with  English  Notes.     Edited  by 

R.  C.  Jebb,  M.A.,Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo. 

Bomeri  Ilias;  with  English  Notes.  Edited  by  S.  H.  Rey- 
nolds, M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College^  Oj^ford.  Vol.  I.,  Books  I.  to  XII. 
Crown  8vo. 

Thucydidis  Hietoria;   with  English  Notes,     Edited  by 

Charles  Biqo,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  and  late  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  second 
Classical  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  Vol.  I.,  Books  I.  and  U.  With  Introductions. 
Crown  8vo. 

%♦  These  voQl  be  the  first  three  volumes  of  Rivington's  New  Series  op  Classiob.    They 
are  in  a  forward  state,  and  icill  be  speedily  followed  by  others,     A  Prospectus  may  be  had. 


RIVINOTONS; 
LONDON,  OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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MESSRS^^  RIVINGTON'S 


The  New  Testament  for  English  Readers ;  containing'  the 

Authorized  VenioQ,  with  a  revised  English  Text;  Marginal  References;  and  a  Oitk^ 
and  Explanatorj  Commentarj.  Bj  HEimr  Alfobd,  V.D^  Dean  of  Canterbarx.  Vel. 
2,  Part  II.,  870.     I61. 

27iv  work  may  now  be  had  oompfete  m  four  ParU^  price  2/.  14a.  6cf. 

The  Prayer-book  Interleaved,  with  Historical  Ulustrations 

and  Explanatory  Notes  arranged  parallel  to  the  Text  By  W.  M.  Caiipiok,  BJ>.. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  and  W.  J.  Beamont,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Triaitj 
College,  Cambridge.  With  a  Pre&ce  by  the  Lobd  Bishop  of  £lt.  Second  EdiHoiL 
SmaU8T0.    7t.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion ;  being  a  Treatise  on  the 

Christian  Life  in  its  Two  Chief  ElemenU,  Devotion  and  Practice.  By  Edward  Hetbics 
GOULBURN,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Preadiers  ia 
Ordinary.  Library  or  Presentation  Edition,  el^antly  printed  in  lai^ger  type,  in  two 
Volumes,  small  8vo.     IO3.  6(/. 

Letters  from  Florence  on  the  Religious  Reform  Move- 
ments in  Italy.    By  Wiluau  Talxadge,  B.A.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  Office  of  the  Most  Holy  Name ;  a  Devotional  Help 

for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Editor  of  *  llie  Churchman's  Guide  to  Faith,'  km.  18mo. 
2s.6<f. 

Posthiunous  Gleanings  from  a  Country  Rector's  Study; 

also,  Essays  contributed  to  the  Saturday  Review.  By  the  late  Rev.  E.  Bodqe,  BJL, 
Rector  of  Bratton  Clovelly,  Devon ;  one  of  the  Trandators  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  the 
Fathers.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Kinsman,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Tintagel.    Crown  8to.    8c 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  and  their  Condition  in  a 

Future  State :  Eight  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  I'lumxer,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Hartley  Mandit,  Hants.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

The  Liturgy,  and  the  Manner  of  Reading  it.    By  the 

Rev.  G.  F.  GODDARD,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Southfleet    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6(f. 

Household  Theology ;  a  Handbook  of  Religious  Infor- 
mation respecting  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Church,  the  Ministry,  Divine 
Worship,  the  Creeds,  &c  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt,  MA.  Second  and  cheaper  Editioa. 
35.  6d. 

NovTun  Testamentum  Graece,  in  usiun  Scholarum  ad  fidem 

testium  antiquissimorum  recensuit  Thomas  H.  Candy,  S.T.B.  Coll^  Sidney  Somc 
apud  Cantabrigienses  Sodus.    Small  Svo.    4$.  Gd.  half-bound. 

Select   Orations  of  Cicero;    with  English  Notes  by  T. 

Kerohever  Arnold,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Osmbridg^.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged,  by  WUJJAM  Chambers,  UJi,^  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.     12mo.    U. 

The"^  Public   Schools    Calendar ;    corrected  to   January, 

1866.    Edited  by  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     Small  8vo.     6s. 
This  volume  describes  seventy-seven  of  Uie  principal  Sdiools  in  England,  selected  with  great 
care  by  the  Editor.    Tlie  information  has  in  almost  every  instance  bMn  obtained  directly  iroai 
the  Schools. 


KIVINGTONS; 
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DEAN  AliFORD  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT  for  ENGLISH  EEADERS:  containing 

the  Anthorised  Version,  witli  a  Revised  English  Text;  Marginal  References;  anid  a 
Critical  and  Explanatory  ComniMitary.  By  Henkt  Altord,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbory. 
Now  complete  in  two  large  volames,  or  four  parts.    Svo.,  price  54«.  Gd, 

VoL  I^  Part  I.--The  three  first  CkMpels,  with  a     I     VoL  U^  Vui  L— The  E^dsUes  of  St  Paul,  with  a 

Map.l3«.  Map    16t. 

VoL  I.»  Fart  U.— St.  John  and  the  Acts.    I0t.9d.      \     VoL  U..  Part  H.— Hebrews  to  Rerelatlon.    16f. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT :  with  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a 

Digest  of  Various  Readings;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage; 
Proi^omena;  and  a  copious  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentanr  in  English.  For  the 
use  of  Theological  Students  and  Ministers.  By  the  same  Editor.  In  four  vols.  8?o.,  5/.  2$. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately  as  follows  :-^ 
VoL  I.— The  Four  Ckwpela.    6th  Biition.    78*.        I  Vd.  IV..  Part.  L— Hebrews  to  St  Peter.  SrdEdU.  18*. 
VoL'IL— Acts  to  II.  Corinthians,    bth  Edition.  24<.    VoL  IV..  Part  II — St  John  to  Revelation.    (A  9rd. 
VoL  IIL— Galadans  to  Philemon.  Ath  SdUUm.  18t.  |  MdUion  iiinthe  Frtu,) 

RIVINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridoe. 
DEIGHTON,  BELL,  &  CO.,  Cambridqe. 

THE  CLERGYMAN'S  HANDBOOK. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8w).,  9». 

THE  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PASTORAL  WORK 

in  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.      By  the  Rct.  John  Henrt  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 

Editor  of  *  The  Annotated  Prayer  Book.' 
Ccmtmtt :— Chap.  I.  The  nature  of  the  Pastoral  Office.— Chap.  IL  The  relation  of  the  Pastor  to  God.— 
Chap.  m.  The  relation  of  the  Futor  to  his  Flock.-Chap.  IV.  The  minlstnr  of  God's  Word-Chap.  V. 
Tbe  ministry  of  the  Sacraments,  &c— Chap.  VL  The  VlaiUUon  of  the  Sick.— Oiap.  VIL  Pastoral  Converse. 
— Chap.  VIII.  Private  Instruction.— Chap.  IX.  Schools.— Chap.  X.  Parochial  lay  co-operstion.— Chap.  XI. 
Auxiliary  Parochial  Institutions. -Chap.  XIL  Partsh  Festivals.— ChiH[>.  XIU.  Bllsoellaneous  ResponsibUlties. 

RIVINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  ADAMS'S  ALLEGORIES. 

Small  Svo,,  price  bs. 

The  SHADOW  of  the  CROSS:  The  DISTANT  HILLS:  The 

OLD  MAN'S  HOME  :  The  KING'S  MESSENGERS.     By  the  Rer.  W.  Adams,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  Engrarings  on  Wood.   The  Four  Allegories 
are  also  published  separately,  in  ISmo,  price  Is.  each  in  limp  cloth. 
RIVINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


Third  Edition,  corrected,  \»ith  the  Appendix  inoorporated,  8ro.,  2l5. 

A    COPIOUS    PHRASEOLOGICAL     ENGLISH  -  GREEK 

LEXICON,  founded  on  a  Work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradebsdorff,  Ph.  Dr.,  of  the 
Taylor-Institution,  Oxford.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Improved  by  Henrt  Browne,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester. 

In  this  Lexicon  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  give  tbe  equivalent  Greek  fbr  all^EogUsh  words,  with  their 
various  meanings.  The  grammatical  coostruotion  is  duly  Indicated,  poetirjr  discriminated  fhnn  prose, 
synonymes  distinsmlshed,  and  tiie  usage  and  idioms  of  boUi  languages  exemplified  by  copious  phrases,  fr<»n 
named  authors.  It  claims  to  be  a  Lexicon  in  the  ixt>per  sense  of  the  \ron,  such  that  a  foreigner,  being  a 
good  Greek  scholar,  could  acquire  from  it  a  knowledge  of  English  almost  as  complete  (except  for  what  is 
essentially  modem)  as  would  be  ftimlshed  by  a  good  English  dictionary  in  his  own  language;  in  which, 
tfaerefore,  the  student  may  expect  to  find  tiie  right  words  and  the  suitable  mode  of  exi^ession  for  tbe 
thought  which  he  wishes  to  render  into  Greek. 

RIVINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

STUDY  OP  HEBREW. 

THE   FIRST  HEBREW   BOOK ;  adapted  for  self-tuition,  and 

containing  an  Accidence,  with  Vocabularies  and  Exercises,  the  latter  printed  for  the  most 
part  in  both  Hebrew  and  English  characters.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A., 
Author  of  *  Henry's  First  Latin  Book,*  &c.     Third  Edition.     12mo.     7s.  6cf.  ] 

A  KEY  to  the  EXERCISES  in  the  FIRST  HEBREW  BOOK 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Pevensey.  Second  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

THE    SECOND    HEBREW    BOOK;    containing  the  Book  of 

Genesis,  with  Syntax,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammatical  Commentary.  By^the  late  Rev.  T. 
K.  Arnold,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Browne,  M.A.    In  12mo.    9s.    -.QrvTp 

EIVINGTONS,  LONDON,  OXFOBD,  AND  OAMBEIDGK 
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COMPLETION  OF 

KITTO'S    CYCLOP/EDIA   OF  BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 


X«w  complete  in  3  tobraes,  royal  8vo.,  price  £i.  4«.      Hfuatrated  hy  vpvanb   ^ 
500  EnQnswn^t  on  ITood  and  Steel,  Maps  and  Charts, 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature. 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D. 

KE-EDITED    BY   WM.   LDTDBAT    ALEXAM)EB,  D.l>.,  f  AA.,    te^ 

AsaiBted  by  mtmerous  Contributora,  whose  initials  are  alBxed  to  their 
respectiye  articles. 


SPECIAL    FBAT17KES. 

This  xjoorhy  although  retaimng  the  original  title  qf  *  Kitto's  Ctci/)P-«dia,* 
15  entirely  new ;  has  been  re-set  on  a  clear-faced  type;  ondcoifMni  oMUimd 
matter  to  the  extent  of  a  uihde  voiwne. 

1.— In  the  department  of  the  BcHgions  and  Literary  Archfleology  of  the 
H^rewB,  most  of  the  subjeots  are  discassed  aiie.w  from  original  noaroeB. 

2.—- On  BibHcal  Geography  and  Topography,  and  on  the  Literary  ffistory  of 
the  different  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptoree,  spedal  oare  baa  been 
bestowed* 

3. — Jn  Natural  History  subjects,  the  nomenclature  of  the  original  is  followed 
rather  than  that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  thereby  avoiding  the 
anomaly  of  prefixing  a  title  which  it  might  frequency  be  the  Autiior's 
design  to  prove  errcmeous.  To  facilitate  reference,  however,  the 
names  as  given  in  the  Authorised  Version  are  also  included. 

4. — An  entirely  new  feature  in  this  work  is,  the  introduction  of  laves  and 
Works  of  Biblical  Scholars,  supplying  (especially  in  ttie  oa«e  of  Jewish 
writers)  information  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere. 

5. — Pictorial  Illnstration  is  resorted  to  wherever  it  is  thought  to  aamst  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

C). — In  order  to  include  as  much  matter  as  possible  in  the  volumes,  without 
resorting  to  a  small  type,  a  clear,  new-cut  old-faced  fount  has  been 
adopted,  which  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  readable. 

7. — Each  volume  commences  and  terminates  with  one  of  the  letters  in  tiie 
alphabet.  Vol.  I.  contains  articles  from  A  to  E  (872  pp.)  ;  Vol.  11^ 
F  to  L  (872  pp.) ;  and  Vol.  HI.,  M  to  Z  (1175  pp.). 

Price  of  the  work,  complete  in  3  large  volumes,  cloth,  47.  4s. ;  separate 
volumes,  28fi. 


EDINBURGH:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 
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LZFB   OP   BOB2RTS  VtXB  ARTOST. 


Jn  J^ovember  wiU  be  published  in  one  vol.  quarto^  price  21,  2$, ;  large  paper, 

India  Proqfsj  31.  85. 

The  LIFE  of  DAVID  ROBERTS,  R.A. 

COMPILED  FBOM  HIS  JOTTBNALS  AND  OTHKB  SOUBCBS. 

By  JAMES   BALLANTINE. 

ILiLaSTRATED  WITH   ETCHINGS   BY    THE    ARTIST,   FACSIMILES   OF   PEN   AND   INK 

SKETCHES*  AND  PORTRAIT  AFTER  SIR  J.  W.  OORDON,  P.BAA^ 

ENeRAYED  BY  T.  0.  BARLOW. 


OV  THB  ETOHOf  GH3|  which  are  pablhbed  here  for  the  fifst  time,  the  Artist  remaita,  *  T%ey 
werB  fht  oommmovmtHt  <f  a  teria  of  the  Mmatiie  JUmaim  qf  ScoUtmd/or  a  work  I  had  btgun  in  1831, 
-amd  oMy  aftw  impntiiami  wen  taken  far  m^/  and  a  Knitted  efrole  qf  friendi.' 

TSE  XJk&OE  PAPEB  EDITIOII',  irith  Indift  Proof  ImpTeaeions  of  the 
Plates,  is  limited  to  110  oopief ,  which  will  be  supplied  aooording  to  priority  of  order. 


NBW   WORK   BY   THB   RBV.    DR.    RAUBIOH. 


In  one  volume^  crown  8ix>«,  uniform  with  '  Quiet  Eeetinff-pHaoesJ 
Price  6s. 

The  STOET  of  JONAH  the  PROPHET. 

•    By  the  Be7.  ALEXANDEB  BAIEI0H,  D  J)., 

OP  CANONBCRr,  LONDOX. 


The  fcXUnoing  is  the  order  of  the  Conients:^^ 


1.  The  Aothob,  Time,  and  Pur- 

pose OF  THE  Bock. 

2.  The  Call. 

3.  The  Flight. 

4.  Saiud. 

5.  The  Stohm. 

6.  Cast  Out. 

7.  In  the  Deep. 


8.  The  Sion. 

9.  To  Nineveh. 

10.  Nineveh  Repentdtq. 

11.  GtoD  Repentino. 

12.  In  the  Booth. 

13.  ^HE  GOUBD. 

14.  Selah. 

(NotemLer  1.) 
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L  EEEVE  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

New  Work  by  the  Author  of  *&rfK)dft  of  Intect  Life/  dediorted,  by  fpeoial  nrnniwlnn.  lo 
H^IL  tbe  Duke  of  Cambrtdfe. 

Wm  he  puhliiked  in  Nowmher,  royal  4/o^  with  35  Original  Sketches,  bemmtifidlii 
printed  in  eohwre,  price  42«., 

LIVE  COALS;   ob,  FACES  FROM  THE  FIRE.     By  Mis 

BDDQ  EH  p  Acheta  *),  Antbor  of  ■  ^iliodn  of  loMct  Lift,' kc 

THE  REASONING  POWER  IN  ANIMALS.    By  the  Ker.  J. 

a  WATSON.  [i»»  Jim  in  la: 

METEORS,  AEROLITES,  AND  FALLING  STARS.     By  Dr. 

PHIFSON.  CM  jrttnmka. 

THE  EDIBLE  MOLLUSKS  OF  BRITAIN.    By  M.  S.  Ix)veli. 

Now  Ready, 

BRITISH    SPIDERS:    an  Introduction  to   the  Study    of   the 

Aranekto  of  Qimt  Brltoin  and  IreUnd.    ^jr  E.  F.  STAYiXET.    Crown  8to.    IC  PUAe*.  *an 

expresftly  for  the  work  by  TurrxM  Wssr,  oontainlng  coloured  flgurei  of  nearly  100  Speciei^  wmA  m 
diagrams,  showing  the  number  and  position  of  the  eyes  in  dilTereut  genera,aikd  44  Wood  JEiitiniigi. 
109,  td. 

BRITISH  BEES:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Natuwl 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Bees  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  By  W.  K.  SCHUCKARD.  dvn 
8Y0.  16  Coloured  Steel  Plates,  comprising  nearly  100  Ficures,  ci«raT«d  fhxn  natasal  ■iiiitiai 
expressly  fbr  the  work  by  E.  W.  RoBnooor,  and  numerous  Wood  Engrarlngs,  10s.  Od. 

BRITISH  BEETLES:    an  Introduction  to  the  Study   of  oar 

Indigenous  Cbleoptenu     By  E.  C.  RYE.    Crown  8vo.    16  Coloured  Steel  Platea,  cnnprWi«  *" 
of  nearly  100  Spedes,  engrived  from  natural  spedment  expressly  fbr  the  work  by  E.  If.  ~~ 
and  11  Wood  ESigrsTlngs  of  DlssecUons  by  the  Author,  lOi.  td, 

BRITISH  FERNS:  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Fenw, 

lyoopods.  and  EquiseU  indigenous  to  tbe  British  Isles ;  with  Chapters  on  the  Stmcturp.  ProoMrfica. 
CulUvation,  Diseases,  Uses,  PreecrraUon,  and  Distribution  of  Ferns.  By  MARGARET  FLCJI^. 
Crown  Syo.    16  Coloured  Plates  and  66  Wood  EograTings,  by  W.  Fmn,  lOt.  Od. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  BRTIISH  FLORA :  a  Description  of  the 

Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  indlgenotu  to.  or  naturalised  in,  the  British  Isles.  For  tbe  Dse  of 
Beginners  and  Amateurs.  By  6.  BEN  TEAM,  F.RS..  President  of  the  Linnean  Sode^.  Mew 
Edition.    Crown  8to.    ia«. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  BRITISH  FLORA:  a  Description  (with 

A  Wood-EngrsTing,  including  dissections,  of  each  species)  of  the  Flowerii^  Plants  and  Fkns 
Indigenous  to,  or  naturalised  in.  the  British  Isles.  By  G.  BENTHAM.  F  Jt&,  Prerideot  of  the  Lioaam 
Sode^.    Demy  svo,  2  rols.,  1296  Wood  Engravings,  from  Original  Drawii^  by  W.  FnrcR.    31.  lU, 

HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  MOSSES,  containing  aU  that  are 

known  to  be  NaUves  of  the  British  Isles.  By  the  Bev.  M.  J.  BERKELEY,  M.A..  FXJS.  Doqy  8v«, 
24  Coloured  Plates,  21«. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  Quabtative  and  Quan- 

tlUUve ;  for  the  Use  of  StodenU.  By  Dr.  HENRY  M.  NOAD,  FJl.8.  Crown  8vo.  109  Wood 
Engravings,  16f.  Or,  separately.  Part  I.,  'QUALITATIVE,*  6t.;  PJtrt  H..  * QUANTITATIVK.* 
1(U.  6cl. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE ;  or,  the  Emission  of  Light  by  Minerals, 

Plants,  and  Antanals.  By  Dr.  T.  L.  PHIPSOX.  F.CJ3.  Small  8vo,  30  Wo<3  EDgravIngs  and  Cbfoond 
Frontispiece,  6«. 

THE   BEWICK  COLLECTOR.      A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 

the  Worica  of  THOMAS  and  JOHN  BEWICK,  induding  Cuts,  in  various  states,  Ibr  books  and 
pamphlets,  nrivate  gentlemen,  public  companies,  exhibitions,  races,  newspapers.  8b<^  cardi.  Invoice 
beads,  bar  bills,  coal  certificates,  broadsides,  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes,  and  wood  blocki.  With 
an  Appendix  of  portraits,  sutographs.  works  of  pupils,  etc.  The  whole  described  from  the  originals 
contained  in  the  largest  and  most^rfect  collection  ever  formed,  and  illustrated  with  112  Cuts  from 
Bewick's  own  blodu.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  HUGO.  M.A.,  FJS.A.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  662,  21i.; 
imperial  8vo  (limited  to  100  aipies).  with  a  fine  Sted  Engraving  of  Thomas  Bewick.  21. 2f. 

MAN'S  AGE  IN  THE   WORLD,  according  to  Scripture  and 

SCIENCE.  By  an  ESSEX  RECTOR.  8vo.,  8«.  6d.  Contents:  The  Flint  Weiq;>ons  of  the  Drifl— 
Tbe  Creation— The  Paradisiacal  State— The  GeneologieH— The  Deluge— Babd  and  the  Dii^iriin— 
Appendix. 

•  Will  mAko  readers  think.'— ^(Aetueum.—*  Bold  and  ingenious.*— .$%i/tm2ay  Rtoiew. 

*  One  of  tlie  most  n<^teeable  essays  that  wc  remember  to  have  seen.*— JMn  BuU, 

REBATE  &  CO.,  5,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN. 
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WALTON  &  MABERLT, 

idoobsellers  antr  ^ublfej^ers  to^ntbetsitg  College, 
137,  GOWEK  STEEET. 

THE    TELEGEAPH   MANUAL.     By    Dr.    Labdihsr.     New 

Edition,  revised  and  re-written  by  R  B.  BRIGHT,  F.R.A.S.  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company.   Many  Illustrations.    Small  Sva 

[Nearly  ready, 
*^*  This  Edition  wiU  contain  chapters  on  the  AUantic  Telegraph  and  the  Tdegrphy 
4.0  India,  with  descriptions  of  the  Cables  and  the  Apparatus  emphyed  in  laying,  testing, 
'and  vmking  tJiem,  <Uso  of  the  means  adopted  in  raising  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  1865. 

Jl  history  of  ENGLAND,  synoptically  arranged,  with  Tables 

of  Contemporaneous  Sovereigns  and  Events.    1  VoL  [In  the  Press. 

ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  AND  ACOUSTICS.     By  Dr. 

Lardner.  Kew  Edition.  Edited  and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  Geoboe 
Caret  Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  University 
College,  London.     Seventh  Thousand.     400  Illustrations.     Small  8vo,  5f. 

[Now  ready. 
Uniform  with  the  above. 

MECHANICS.     IVol.    58. 

HYDROSTATICS,  PNEUMATICS,  AND  HEAT.     1  Vol.    5». 

OPTICS.    IVol.    5«. 

Forming  together  a  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  4  vols.,  with 
1334  Illustrations,  price  20s. 

ON  RAILWAY  AND  OTHER  INJURIES  OF  THE  NERV- 
OUS SYSTEM.  By  John  E.  Erichsen,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital. 
Small  8vo,  4«.  6d.  cloth.  [Just  FuUUhed, 

QUAIN'S    ANATOIVIY.      Extensively  Illustrated,   with  larger 

Figures  for  the  most  part  new.  The  Seventh  Edition.  Edited  by  William 
Sharpey,  M.D.;  Allen  Thompson,  M.D.;  and  John  Cleland,  M.D,  2  Vols. 
8vo.    lllls.Qd. 

%*  Also  in  Hiree  Parts  {sold  separately). 
Part  I.  BONES,  JOINTS,  AND  MUSCLES.  WITH  A  PORTION  OF  THE. 
OENERAL  ANATOMY.    241  Illustrations.    10«.  6d.  [Ready. 

Part  n.  HEART,  BLOOD-VESSELS,  ABSORBENTS,  BRAIN.  NERVES,  AND 
A  FURTHER  PORTION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ANATOMY.  273  Illustrations. 
10«.  6d.  [Beady. 

Part  in.  ORGANS  OF  SENSE,  VISCERA,  SURGICAL  ANATOMY.  DIS- 
SECTION. AND  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  GENERAL  ANATOMY. 
JMany  Illustrations.    10«.  Qd.  [November. 

LARDNER'S  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.    In  a  new 

and  handsome  Binding,  intended  for  a  Christmas  Present.  6  vols.  Small  8vo. 
11.  Is.  [To  be  ready  in  October. 

A   SMALLER  CLASSICAL   MYTHOLOGY.     Edited  by  Dr. 

WILLIAM  SMITH.    Many  lUustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.    3«.  6<i.  cloth.  [Juit  ready. 

%*  Walton  &  Maberly's  Descriptive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  by  post  {free)  to 
any  one  writing  for  it,  ^-^  , 

Q.  Rev.— iVb.  240.  Digitized  by  CjOqgle 
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WALTON  &  MABERLT, 

]8oo&seIUts  anb  ^ubltsj^ets  to  ^niberstts  (Solbgr, 
137,  GOWER  STREET. 


Dr.  W.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
fWpi  BYo,  doth,  Kd  edges.  3<.  fd.  «idL 

SMALLER    HISTORY  OP 

ENGLAND.    M  Illnstratiom.    St.  6d. 
SDuIler  History   of  Rome.      79  lUostntions. 

Siktd. 
SnalkT  HiAtory  of  Oreeoe.     T4   Dlmtnttfam 

3t.<d. 
,    Soudler  CU«sic«l  Mythology.     Many  niurtrft- 

HoStB.     SS.  6d. 

*Tbit  little  Tolame  (Hutory  of  Enghutd)  to  to 
pregDant  with  valuable  information  thai  It  will 
enaMeaoy  one  frtio  reads  it  att^ntlrei j  to  answer 
audi  quMtions  as  are  set  forth  in  the  English  His* 
toiy  PapoB  in  the  Ind  an  Ovil  Service  lejumi- 


DR.  R.  G.  LA.THAM1B  WORKS. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 


LangmgB.      FEU 


l^ETRY  FOR  8CHO0IA 

THE  POErS    HOUR;    Poetry 

wkctfd  and  arranged  for  Children.  By 
FRANCES  MARTEN,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bedford  CoUege  SchooL  Fq).  8vo..  3*.  6d. 
doth. 

spring-time"  with   the 

POEXa     Poetry   selected  and  arranged  by 

FRANCES  MARTEN,  Superintendent  of  the 

Bedford  .College  School.  Fcap.  Hw.U.  6d.  cloth. 

•The  selection  is  a  very  fall  one,  and  reprewnts 

our  national  poetic  literature  in  its  whoU*  range. 

It  ia  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  our  best  living 

poeta,  to  a  degn^.  Indeeil,  which  woald  not  have 

been  posoible  without  the  must  willing  and  liberal 

co-operation   of  authors,   publishers,    and   other 

owners  of  copyright.    We  have  no  liesiiation  in 

saying  that,  for  the  purposes  which  the  author  haa 

set  forth,  this  is  by  far  the  best  selection  of  poetry 

in  the  language' — DaHy  Sews, 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 

for  SCHOOLS.  By  Dk.  Larinkr.  Fourth 
edition,  328  Illustrations,  1  vol..  3*.  6d. 
*  This  will  be  a  very  convenient  class-book  for 
Jonior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is  intended 
to  convey,  in  dear  and  precise  terms,  peneral  notiot» 
of  all  the  prindpal  divi.-i  -ns  of  Physii-al  Science, 
Illustrated  largely  by  diagrams.' -i?ra«A  Quarterly 
Review, 

NEWTH'S  FIRST  BOOK  OP 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY;   intended  aa  a 
Text-book  for  the  Matricolation  Examination 
of  the  University  of  London.    12ma    3*.  6d. 
Newth's  Eleroenis  of  Mechanics   and  Hydro- 
statics.   New  edition,  small  8va    8«.  6d. 

DE  MORGAN'S  ELEMENTS  of 

ARlTHMETia  Eighteenth  thousand,  Pmall 
8VO.    5#. 

TABLES    OF    LOGARITHMS 

TO  FIVE  PLACES.   Fcp.  8vo.   Is.  6ti.  Cloth. 

DR.     SCHMITZ'S     HISTORY 

OF  ROME.  For  Colleges  and  Schools.  Twenty- 
first  thousand,  small  8vo.   It.  6d. 
»•  Wauos  &  Maberlt's  DtKTiptive  Catdlogw 


Fifth  e<tttioD.  iwteed  and  ] 

8va  18s. 
Handbook   of  the  Engttih 

edition.    Small  8vo.    7s.  6«L 
English  Grammar  for  Schools.     IMh 

Small  8VO.    4s.  6d. 
A  Smaller  English  Grammar,    ^y  Dr.  t.ATBiJ» 

and  Miss  Mabeklt.    Third  editfoa     ¥^  ^w. 

2s.  6d. 
Enfcllsh  Grammar  for  CUasical  Schnoli      TU*d 

edition.    Fcp.  8va    2*.  %d. 
Logic  in  its  ApplicaUon  to  Language.    13ao.  ««. 
Cambridge  MUldUs  Class    Examimtinn.     ¥Vih 

edition.    12mo.    2s.  ed. 

MASON'S  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR, todwUng  the  Principles  of  Omdauk  il 
Analyst*.  By  C.  P.  Masox,  B.A.,  Feltow  ^ 
Univcisity  College,  London. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Mason's  First  Steps  in  EngUah  Oimmama,  far 
Junior  Classes,    li^mo.  9d, 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  AU^THOBS^ 
with  Engli^h  Notes. 

i  TACITUS:  GERMANIA. 

I  AGRICOLA.  and  FIRST   BOOK    OF    THE 

'  ANNALS.    With  English  Nolea.    Edited  ty 

Dr.  WiLUAX  SMrrif.  Fourth  editMOu  IftM. 
&«. 

By  the  same  Editor.^ 
Plato:  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito.  and 
Part  of  the  Ph«do.     With  Notes  in  Ee^.eh 
fh>m  Stallbaum.     Schleiennacher's  Introdoo- 
tions.    Fourth  edition.    l2mo.  &c 

LATIN  and  GREEK. 

NEW  LATIN  READING 

BOOK :  Short  Sentence*  Kmsj  Narrati«wi.  anil 
Descriptons  from  Ca'sar's  Gallic  War,  in  Sys- 
tematic Progression.  With  a  Dictionary.  Third 
edition.    l2mo.    2s.  %d. 

Allen's  New  Latin  Delectus.      Fifth 
12mo.  4f. 

AUen-B   New  Greek  Delectus.     Fifth 
12mo.  48. 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon.    For  schools.   ByHar^y 
and  Adams.    12mo.    4*.  6d. 

Greek  Testament  Koois.  By  G.  K-GiUespie,  AJL 
Post  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

CRUDE  FORM  SYSTEM. 

GREEK  GRAMIVtARON  THE 

SYSTEM  OF  CRUDE  FORMa     By  J.  G. 

Grsexwood,    Professor   ia    Owew's    Orflege, 

Manchester.   S^ond  eiiiii*»n,  small  jjvo.  5a  6d, 
2.  Constructive    Greek    E.\erc>ses.       By  John 

Robson,  B.A.     Small  8vo.  7*.  6<i. 
a  Kobson's  First  Greek  Book;  being  theFlm 

Part  of  the  above  Greek  Exercises.   Smsll  Svo. 

3*.  6A 
i.  Robson'd  Constructive  Latin  Exerdses.  Fourth 

edition.    12ma    4*.  6A 
tnUbetentby  poH  (Jrte)  to  any  wt  writing fvr  it 
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WALTOI^  &  MABERLT, 

137,  GOWER  STREET. 


BISTORT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Coropkte  In  3  Tola,  fro,  with  Man  and  Plau^ 

31.  <t.  doth. 

AN    ANCIENT    HISTOET, 

FROM  THE  EARLIKST  RECORDS  TO  THE 

FALL    OP     THE    WESTERN    EMPIRE. 

Forming  the  First  Period  of  tbe  •  History  of 

the  World.'     By  Phiup  Smith,   B.A..  one 

of  the  prindiMd  oontributora  to  Dr.  Smith's 

Claarical  Dictionaries. 

« His  points  of  transition  are  well  chosen,  and 

his  'Wide  and  various  panorama  of  prindpallties, 

powdtB,    and   domfaiions,   clearly  arranged.     He 

haa    availed  himself  liberally  of  the  new  Ughts, 

thrown  l?y  recent  discovery  and  philology  upon 

the  annals  of  the  East,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the 

Oriental    empires   and    African  kingdoms  or  re- 

pal>fics  fif,  indeed,  that  term  can  be  applied  to  Uie 

tlxnocratlc,  or  perhaps  ploutocratic,  Carthage)  his 

woiic  is  far  hi  advance  of  any  Ancient  History  in 

otnr  language/— .N'cUtfrday  fieeiew. 

*  The  style  of  the  volumes  is  sustained  with  the 
eqnal  tone  of  a  single,  able,  unimpassioned,  and 
d%ntfi«d  historian  ttironghout.'— ^<Aemetfm. 

•  The  style  Is  admirable,  clear,  expressive,  ani- 
mated, and  often  singularly  forcible  and  happy. 
In  his  description  of  **  decisive  battles,"  Mr.  timilh 
showjt  the  same  talent  for  military  engineering 
which  is  80  coospicuoos  in  tbe  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold 
and  the  human  interest  as  well  as  the  ethical  value 
of  the  work  is  soiitained  throughout  by  Its  Just  and 
noble  sympathies.'— iTmti^eZicai  Christendom. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK 

OONCX)RDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT: an  Att?mpt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion 
between  the  Original  and  the  English  Transla- 
tion.  Third  edition,  revised,  royiu  8vo.,  21.  2s. 

THE     ENGLISHMAN'S     HE- 
BREW AND  CHALDEE   CONCORDANCE 
OF  THE    OLD    TESFAMENT;    being   an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  (bo 
Origiwl  and  the  English  Translation.    With 
Indexes,  a  List  of  proper  Names  and  their 
Occurrences,  ^c.  Second  edition,  revised,  3  vols, 
ixryai  svo.,  3i.  13*.  6d. 
Ndttce  of  the  ttofi  Concordances,  by  the  Ret.  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in   the   Weekly  Review  :-~*tio  other 
work  exists  in  onr  language  affording  the  same 
fiu:ilitle0  to  one  who  desires  to  sewxh  the  original 
Scriptures,  nor  any  work  rendering  so  simple  and 
so  secure  the  businees  of  Bible  interpretation.    The 
entire  book  is  a  marvel  of  industry,  and  from  the  care 
and  the  scboUrship  which  have  been  brought  to  its 
pr^aration,  tb^^re  is  no  rbk  of  its  ever  losing  tbe 
nigh  plaoe  which  it  has  already  secured  among 
modem  contributions  to  sacred  literature.' 

Dr.  SMITH'S  LARGER  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARIIiS. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK 

AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.    By  Various 

Writers.      Edited   by    Dr.  Willlvm   SMtxH. 

Second  edition.     500  Illustrutions.    One  lurge 

r      voL  8vo.,  2l.  2s. 

Dictionary  of  (jreek  and  Roman  Biography  and 

Mythology.  Complete  in  3  vols.  Kvo.  U.  \hs.  Gd. 

Dictionary  of   Greek   and  Roman  Geography. 

2  vols.  8vo,  4/. 


DE.  R.   G.  LATHAM'S  Com- 
parative phxloloqy.   lT0L8V0.lllf. 
cloth. 
*  It  is  tanpoMible  for  as  to  give  any  idea  of  tbe 
great  mass  of  hiformation  which  be  has  hrooght 
together ;  there  is  hardly  a  hmgaage  hi  the  world 
of  which  a  few  words  are  not  ^ven.    Those  who 
take  an  hiterest  hi  the  sfeody  wlU  find  the  book  to 
be  a  repertory  of  most  that  is  valuable  on  the 
subject.    Dr.  Latham  has  spared  no  pains  in  pro- 
dodng  a  book  ftiU  of  leamhig  and  eruditkm.'— 
London  Review. 

DR.   HOFMANN'S  MODERN 

CHEMISTRY,     EXPERIMENTAL     AND 

THEORBTia     Many  Ulustratlons.     SmaU 

8vo.    4s.  ed. 

*It  is  a  dear  and  concise  explanatfon  of  the  most 

recent  views  entertained  by  modem  chemistB,  and 

of  the  experimental  process  by  which  they  are 

supported.    It  should  be  hi  the  hands  of  every 

young  student  of  tbe  science.'— Qiiorterly  Journal 

qf  Science. 

DR.  GARROD'S  ESSENTIALS 

OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Second  edition,  revised  and  mocfa 
enhuged.  Fourth  thousand.  Small  8vo. 
10«.  6d. 

*  Dr.  Garrod's  work  is  not  only  an  explanation, 
and  in  some  respects  a  commentary  on  the  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  it  is  a  complete  treatise  on 
Materia  Medica.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a 
very  useful  feature  in  the  shape  of  a  posological 
table,  in  which  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
appropriate  dose  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
MediOi.'— Edinburgh  Medical  J<rtimal. 

DR.  ROBERTS  ON  URINARY 

•  AND  RENAL  DISEASES.  A  Practical 
Treatise.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Coses  and 
Engravings.  By  Wiluam  Robert^  MS)., 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester. 
Small  8V0.    12*.  6d. 

'  We  commend  tbe  work  mostoordially  as  admir- 
ably adapted  to  supply  in  medical  literature  a 
treatise  which  every  intelligent  physician  most 
have  felt  to  be  needed.'— .iiaeruxm  Journal  qf 
Medical  Science 

DR.  G  ARROD  ON  GOUT  AND 

RHEUMA lie  GOUT.    .Second  Edition,  with 

extensive   alterations.      Coloured   and   other 

Illustrations.    Small  8vo.    ISs. 

•Dr.  Garrod  has  in  this  edition  incorporated  the 

results  of  his  increased  experience  of  tbe  nature  and 

treaUnent  of  gout;  and  has  added  a  chapter  on  the 

diseases  to  which  gouty  persons  are  peculiai'ly  liable.' 

— British  Medical  Journal, 

PRACTICAL    DIETARY   FOE 

FAMILIES. SCHOOLS.  ANDTHK  LABOUR- 
ING CLASSI-X  By  Euward  Smith,  MJ), 
F.R.S.  Third  Thousand.  SmaU  8vo.  3a  M. 
*♦*  This  F^lition  contains  notices  of  the  South 

American  Beef.  Liebig's  Soup  for  Children,  and 

Llebig's  Extract  of  Meat. 


A  GLOSSARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

TliRMS.  for  General  Use.    By  Alkxasdeb 
HbNBr,  M.D.    Small  8vo.    3s.  6d.  doth. 
%•  Walton  k  Mabeblt'b  Descriptive  Catalogue  tvill  he  sent  by  post  (fiee)  to  any  one  uniting  for  it 
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WORKS   ON    SCIENCE,    Arc, 

PUBLISHED  BY  MB.  ICUBBAT. 


A  MANUAL  OP  SCIENTIFIC  INQUIRY,  FOR  THE  USE 

OF   TRAVELLERS,  &c.     Edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  BeascBXL,  lad  Bcr.  B.  Maik.  3i1 
Edition.    Map*.    Post  8to.    9$. 

MAETTRS    OP    SCIENCE;   or,  Lives  of  GalUeo,    Tycho 

Brahe,  and  Kepler.    Bj  Sir  David  Br£W8TEB.    Fcap.  8vo.    4<.  6cL 

MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE :  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher 

and  the  Hope  of  the  ChrisUao.    By  Sir  David  Brewster.    Post  8vo.     6^. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Ancient  Changes  rf 

the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  as  illustmied  by  Geological  Monuments.     Bj  Sir  c^^^rr. 
Ltell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition.     With  770  Woodcuts.     8vo.     18s. 

ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN,  FROM  GEOLOGICAL 

EVIDENCES  :  with  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Variatioiu    By 
Sir  Chaules  Ltell.     3rd  Edition.     Illustrations.     8ro.     14s. 

THE    GEOLOGY    AND    EXTINCT    VOLCANOES     OF 

CENTRAL  FRANCE.     By  G.  Podlett  Scbope,  M.P.     2im1  Edition.      Illastntiaa. 
8to.    30». 

THE    RIVERS,    MOUNTAINS,    AND    SEA -COAST    OF 

YORKSHIRE.    By  Jobn  Puilufs,  F.R.&    2nd  Edition.    Plato.    8ro.    IS*. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND.    By 

Rer.  Kdwabd  Robinsox,  D.D.    Pott  8<ro.   10s.  6d. 

GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS ;  a  Narrative  of  Excursions  and 

Ascents ;  and  an  Account  of  Thive  Tears*  Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Phen<Hnena  of 
GUciers.     Br  John  Ttndall,  F.R.8.     Illu&trations.    Post  8to.     14s. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  of  SPECIES  by  MEANS  of  NATURAL 

SELECTION  ;  or,  the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.    By 
Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.  4th  Revised  and  Enlai^ed  Edition.  Illustrations.  Post8ro. 

ORCHIDS,  and  on  the  various  Contrivances  by  which  they  are 

Fertilised,    By  Cuarles  Darwin,  F.R.S.     Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    9*. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST  ROUND  THE 

WORLD.    By  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.    Illustrations.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

THE   CONNECTION   OF    THE   PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

By  Mart  Somerville.    Ninth  Edition.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo.    9s. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.      By  Maby   Somerville.    5th 

Edition.     With  Portrait.     Post  8vo.     95. 

METALLURGY    OF    IRON    AND    STEEL;    the  Art  of 

Extracting  those  Metals  from  their  Ores  and  Adapting  them  to  various  Purposes  of 
Manufacture,     By  John  Percv,  M.D.,  F.R.S.     Illustrations.    8ro.    42s, 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Messrs.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SOFS 

]SrE^V\;^    BOOKS. 

DE,  HILL  BURTON'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  fbom  Agbicola's 
LrvASiOK  TO  THB  REVOLUTION  OF  1688.  {In  November, 

SXR   BROOK  ;F0SSBE00B:E.    ,By  Chablks  Lkvbb.    3  vols.,  post  8vo. 

{In  November, 

XiECTURES  ON  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY,  and  other  Philobophioal 
Remains  of  J.  F.  Ferrieb,  LL.D.  Edited  by  Sir  Alex.  Gbaiit,  and  Pro- 
fes^r  LusHiNGTON.    2  voU.    Crown  8vo.  {In  Novemiber. 

FEIilX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.  *  By  the  Author  of  'Adam  Bedo.' 
8  vols.    11.  lit.  ed. 

THE    OPERATIONS    OF    WAR    EXPLAINED    AND    ILLUS- 

tbated.  By  Col.  E.  B.  Hamlet,  RA.,  formerly  Professor  of  Military  History, 
Strategy,  and  Tactics  at  the  Staff  Colle8:e ;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education.    4to.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    28«. 

VI. 

SPORTING  DAYS.  By  John  Colquhoun,  Author  of  'The  Moor  and 
the  Loch.'    5«. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Albx. 
Keith  Johnston,  LIi.D.,  F.K.SJS.,  &c.  Imp.  Folio.  Half-bound  morocco, 
6Z.  15».  6d. 

vm. 

MR.  WORSLETS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ODYSSEY.  2  vols. 
IBs.    And  of  the  Iliad,  Books  L  to  XH.     IO0.  6d, 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  A  STRANGE  STORY.  In  2  vola^  smaU 
8vo.  Price  10«.  cloth.  To  complete  Messrs.  Blackwood's  Edition  of  Lord 
Lytton's  Novels.  [Now  ready. 

MISS  MARJORIBANKS.  By  tho^Author  of  '  Salem  Chapel.'  A  New 
Edition  in  1  vol.    (J«. 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  GENERAL 
AND  SPECIAL  ASPECTS.  By  J.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    6«.  6d. 

xn. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMTLTOFS  LECTURES  ON  LOGIC.  A  New 
Edition.    2  vols.    24^. 

XTIL 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON'S  DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  LITERATURE,  EDUCATION  AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 
A  Now  Edition.    2U. 

xnr. 

ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS  FROM  THE  'SATURDAY 
REVIEW.'    2  vols.    15». 

XV. 

THE  GREAT  GOVEENING  FAMILIES  OF  ENGLAND.  By 

J.  Langton  Sanford,  and  Meredith  Towksend.    2  vols.    28«. 

XVI. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Theodore  Martin.  Second 
Edition.    6«.  

45,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH;  37,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

LONDON.  oigitzedbvGoOgle 


Smnnmand.    TTtia  70  illMtrattNW.    Pod  8vi>^7».  6d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HUME,  a  History  of  England; 

Fboh  the  Intasion  of  Juliub  Gosab  to  the  Betolxteioh  ov  1688. 
BY    DAVID    HUME. 

Abndged;  ino(»porati]ig  the  Ooireotioiui  and  Beaearehee  of  Beoent  Wzitea.  aad 
oontiniied  to  1858.    Edited  by  Dr.  Wx.  Smith. 


*  The  perusal  of  Hume*8  narrative,  upon  the  whole,  is  found  to  afford  so  mxxk 
both  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never  cease  to  be 
the  common  guide  and  handbodic  of  our  history  until  the  Berolution.* — Makoa^s 
England^ 


<  The  want  of  a  good  abridgment  of  English 
history  for  the  use  of  schools  has  long  been 
felt,  and  the  pi^sent  Tolome  is  compiled  with 
a  view  to  supply  that  deficiency.  Hume*s 
erron  the  author  modifies  and  corrects  from 
later  and  more  unprejudiced  writers.* — Jforf»- 

'  No  more  judicious  efibrt  ooold  hare  been 
~ )  than  to  condense  Home's  information 


without  damaging  his  clearness  or  tiM  match- 
less purity  of  his  style.'— JoAn  BvlL 

*  This  work  is  certainly  well  done.  In  the 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  many  importmnt  sab- 
jecta^ooostitotional,  legal,  or  social, — are 
treated  ;  and — a  very  useful  plan — Che  whole 
authorities  of  the  period  are  mentiooed  at  its 
dose.* — Spectator, 


Uniform  toHh  ths  above,  with  60  lUudraiume.    Pod  9vo,,  7$.  6d. 

The  Student^s  History  of  France^ 

Fbou  the  Earliest  Timer  to  the  Establibhicent  of  the 
Second  Empibe  in  1852.   Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 


'This  valuable  work  is  uniform  with  the 
Stodflot's  History  of  England.  The  author 
appears  to  be  quite  hee  from  the  English 
bias  by  which  most  of  our  French  histories 
are  spoilt,  and  yet  his  treatment  of  his  subject 
is  so  impartial  and  judicious  that  no  English 
reader  can  be  justly  offended.  No  history  of 
France  can  be  more  worthy  than  this.' — 
Engliak  Churchman, 


*  Written  with  conscaentiotis  fideli^  to 
tmth.  The  author  appears  to  have  had  bat 
one  motive,  and  that  was  to  prodooe  an  im- 
partial record.' — Daily  News. 

*  A  book  which  fills  up  a  gap  in  oar  litera- 
ture, and  fills  it  up  very  wSl  It  is  coodie 
and  accurate,  and  the  thread  of  the  story  is 
well  kept  in  hand.* — Ouardian, 
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GRBBCE    AND    ROME. 


With  numerous  Woodcuts^  pott  800.,  7«.  Sd,,  Uack  cloth,  red  edges, 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTOET  OF  GEEEOE. 

FBOM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO   THE    BOMAN    CONQUEST,    WITH    CHAFTEBS    OK 
THE   HISTORY   OF  LITERATURE   AND   ART. 

B J  WH.  SMITB;  LL.D,, 

CLASSICAL  examhteb  nr  thb  mnYEBsrrr  of  londov. 


*  We  are  too  much  concerned  for  the  improyement  of  school-books  to  i^egret  the  pobbcation 
of  a  new  History  of  Greece  for  schools  bj  sach  a  sdiolar  and  teacher  as  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  We 
have  mach  satisfaction  in  bearing;  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  plan  on  which  he  has 
proceeded,  and  the  careful,  scholarlike  manber  in  which  he  has  carried  it  oat.  The  great 
distinctive  feature,  however,  is  the  chapters  on  Literature  and  Art.  This  gives  it  a  dwOed 
adcantage  over  all  previous  voorks  of  the  kind.* — Athenceum, 


THE    STUDENT'S   HISTOET   OF   ROME. 

FROM  THE   EARLIEST   TIMES  TO  THE   ESTABU8HMENT  OF   THE   EMPIRE.      WITH 
CHAPTERS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE  AND  ART.  j 

Bj  H.  a.  LIDDELL^  DJ>., 

DEAN  OF  CHRXSTCHURCH. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts,  post  Svo.,  7s,  Gd, 


*  To  the  youthful  student,  to  the  man  who  cannot  read  many  Toluroes,  we  shoold  commend 
this  history,  which  will  convey  the  latest  riews  and  most  extensive  information.  The  style  is 
simple,  dear,  and  explanatory.  Our  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  other  work  at  present  existing 
which  so  ably  supplies  a  History  of  Rome  suited  to  tlie  wants  of  general  readers  of  the 
present  day.' — Blackwood,  

THE   STUDENT'S  GIBBON; 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  HISfORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE, 
INOORPORATING  THE  RESEARCHES  OF  RECENT  HISTORIANS. 

By  WM.  SMITH,  LL.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts,  post  Svo.,  Is.  Qd, 


*This  popular  edition  is  pervaded  by  all  the  warmth,  life,  and  power  of  the  odebrated 
original ;  aind  is  just  some  such  volume  sa  Gibbon  himself  would  have  issued,  had  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  send  forth  a  digest  of  his  own  immortal  perfoimance.  Dr.  Smith,  with 
dutfacteristic  skill,  has  treated  briefly  subjects  of  miuor  importance,  and  omitted  many 
passages  which,  however  graceful  or  amusing,  made  no  essential  part  of  the  work.  By  this 
means  he  has  gained  space  tor  quoting  at  length,  and  sometimes  as  fully  as  in  the  original,  those 
grand  events  which  have  intluenoed  the  hiiitory  of  the  world.  The  chief  omisMoni  are  thon 
whidi  refer  to  the  Church  and  Christianity.' — Christiaa  Witness,     ^ 
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Dr.  Wm,  SmitKs  Latin  Dictiofiaries. 

Now  rttdjT,  a  New  and  carefully  Revised  Editkm, 

With  the  Refcreiicei  Verified,  and  Additiont  to  the  Etymologies  (1250  pp.), 
Medimn  8to,  21«. 

A  Complete  Latin-English  Dictionary, 

FOB  THE  HiaHEB  FOBHB  DT  80H00LS. 

WITH  TABLKS  OF  THE  BOtUM  CALENDAS,  HEASUBES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  HOXET. 

Bt  wm.  smith,  LL.D., 

HUmuui  AntlqulUet,'  &c 
OPINIONS   OF   SCHOLARS.  \ 


Ber.  Dr.  l>onaldaon.~«Of  Leltn  and  Eogliab 
Lexloooi  tbe  best  repreeentatiop  of  the  acbolanhip 
of  the  daj  It  uudoabtedlj  that  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.' 


Bev.  Dr.  Boott.^'  I  have  found  Dr.  Wm.  &nSiL'» 
I^iin  Dictionary  a  great  ooovenienoe  to  me.  I  Qat^ 
that  he  htu  bMJ»  very  jwUeiout  m  «dkiC  he  ket 
owniUed,  aa  well  aa  vhat  be  baa  Inaerted.' 


Sir  O.  O.  Ijewis.— *Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Latm 
Dlctkjoary  Is  a  most  useful  book,  and  fills  for  Latin  i      j^^^^  jy^  Hodaon.-'  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  ImA 
Uteratare  the  place  now  occupied  by  LlddeU'a  and  1  Dictionary  is.  bejood  comparison,  the  bert  to  every 


Scott's  Lexicon  for  Greek.' 


point  of  riew.' 


B«v.  Dr.  Badham.— '  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  Latin  I 
Dictionary  Is  a  flrst-mte  work.    As  a  scholar  I  am  |      »•▼•  !>'•  Kynaaton.-'  Dr.  Wm.  tenth's  Lath> 
glad  to  have  continual  reoouiae  to  its  valuable  aid ;  <  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  many  obligatlona  whicb  be 


as  a  teadier  I  find  that  the  young  atudent  can  use 
it.  not  only  without  the  risk  of  being  bewildered  by 
its  fUlness,  but  with  the  certainty  of  finding  In  It 
the  Tery  thing  uf  which  be  is  in  search.' 

B«y.  Dr.  Ooodf ord.— '  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  is  the 
most  useful  Latin  Dictionary  that  I  know.' 


has  conferred  upon  our  public  achoola.' 

Dr.  BobmltK.— '  I  have  used  Dr.  Wm.  Smith'a- 
Latin  Dictionary  ever  since  its  publication  In  1855.. 
and  the  q;»lnioa  I  then  formed  of  its  aupeiluiity 
over  all  olber  Latin  Dictionaries  has  been  coofinned 
by  increased  familiarity  with  iV 


A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONAET, 

For  the  Use  of  Junior  Classea,    Abridged  from  the  abore  Work.    Square  12iuo.     7;.  Bd^ 

ni. 

A  LATIN  VOCABULABT,  axranged  according  to 

Subjects  and  Etymology ;  with  a  Latin-English  Dictionary  to  Pliedrus,  Cornelius  K^KSy. 
and  Caiar's '  Gallic  War.'    12mo.    3s.  6dL 

IV. 

A   COPIOUS   ENGLISH  -  LATIN  DICTIONAET, 

8to.  and  1 2mo.    In  the  prete. 
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BLAGEIE  ANB  SON'S  PUBUOATIOKS. 


VXXjLA  and  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE.    Select  Examples 

of  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  recently  erected  from  the  Designs  of  various 
Architects  of  acknowledged  position  and  ability ;  with  Descriptive  Notices.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  about  18  Monthly  Parts,  imperial  4to,  price  2s,  6d,  each,  of  which  nine  are  al- 
ready pablished. 

n. 

Tlie      STUDENT'S     ENGLISH     DICTIONARY,    ETYMO- 

logical.  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  Prepared  specially  for  the  Use  of  Colleges 
and  Advanced  Schools.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  With  about  300  Engraving* 
on  Wood.    Imperial  16mo.    826  pp.,  cloth,  red  edges,  10s.  6cf.    Half-morocco,  I3a. 

in. 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  Expla- 

NATORY,  PRONODNCiNa,  and  ETYMOLOGICAL.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  The 
Pronunciation  adapted  to  the  best  modem  usage,  by  RICHARD  CULL,  F.S.A.  Above 
800  Engravings  on  Wood.    Large  8vo.,  cloth,  259.    Half*morocco,  329. 

IV. 

The   IMPERIAL   DICTIONARY,    English,  Teohnologioal,   and 

ScientiHc  Adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art ;  and  containing 
an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous  English 
Dictionaries.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.  Above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood.  2  large 
volumes,  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  4/.    Half-morocco,  4/.  15s. 

V. 

The  IMPERIAL  BIBLE-DICTIONARY,  Historical.  Biogra- 
phical, Geographical,  and  Dooteinal.  B^  the  Rev.  PATRICK  FAIRBAIRN, 
D.D.,  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood  and  Steel.  In  2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  Now  ready.  Vol.  I.,  price  345.  doth.  Vol.  IL 
will  be  published  sliortly. 

VI. 

The  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER :  a  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Physical,  P«)litical,  Statistical,  aiid  Descriptive.  Edited  by  W.  G.  BLACKIE 
Fh.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  750  Engravings  on  Wood,  Views,  Costumes, 
Maps,  Plans,  kc,    2  large  volumes,  imp.  8vo.  cloth,  4/.  6f.     Half-morocco,  51,  2$.  6d, 

VII. 

The  IMPERIAL    ATLAS  of  MODERN    GEOGRAPHY:   A 

Series  of  above  One  Hundred  carefully  Coloured  Maps.  Compiled  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  under  the  supervbion  of  W.  G.  BLACKIE,  Ph.D.  F.R.G.S.  With  an  Index 
containing  references  to  nearly  1 20,000  places.    Half-raorooco,  gilt  edges,  5/.  55. 

VIII. 

The  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY   OP  ENGLAND,    Civil 

and  Military,  Religious,  Intellectual,  and  Social.  By  CHARLES  MACFARLANE  and 
the  Rev.  THOMAS  THOMSON.  Above  1100  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel— An- 
tiquities, Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  &c.    4  vols.  lai*ge  8vo.  doth.  4/. 

IX. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OP  INDIA,  Civil,  Military, 

and  Social,  from  the  first  Landing  of  the  Engli>h  to  the  Suppression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt. 
By  HEKRY  BEVERIDGE.  Above  500  Engravings,  Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps, 
Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  &c    3  vols,  large  8vo.  cloth,  3/.  3s. 


London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  44,  Paternoster  Ro^nQOglc 


193,  PioCADiLLT,  OcttAer,  1866. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

LIST    OF    NEW   WORKS 

AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 


RALPH    N.   WOKNUM. 

Life  of  Holbein. 


Bj  Ral^h  K.  Wornuk.     AuUior  of  '  The  Epochs  of  Pkiniing/  *  The  Charactcriiiki  ef 
Styles,'  &c  &c     With  Portrait  and  Numerous  Illustrations.    Imperial  8ro. 


E.  SL  DALLAS. 

The  Gay  Science. 


[/»  Konaiv, 


Essays  towards  a  Sdenoe  of  Criticism.    By  E.  S.  Dallas.    2  rols.    Demj  8tow 

[/JsiirMMkr. 

W.  T.  PBTTCHARD. 

Polynesian  Reminiscences ; 

OR,  LIFE  IN  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

By  W.  T.  Prttchard,  FJLG.S.,  F.AJS.L..  formerly  H.M.  Consul  at  Samoa  and  Fiji.  WiA 
Illustrations,  and  a  Pre&oe  by  Dr.  Seemann.    Demy  Bto.  [Jit  Kcntmber. 

LOUIS  nCUIER. 

The  Vegetable  World. 

By  Louis  Fiouier.  Author  of  the  *  World  before  the  Deluge,*  &c.  &c.  Translated  from 
the  Fi-ench.  With  447  Illustrations,  drawn  chiefly  from  Nature,  by  M.  Faqpet»  and 
tweoty-four  full-page  Ulustrations.     Demy  8to.  [/s  O^sbcr. 

JOHN  BOWDEN. 

Norway:  its  People  and  its  Institutions. 

By  the  Rer.  John  Bowoen.    Post  8ro.  [iii  iPbwm&or. 

MARK  LEMON. 

Up  and  Down  the  London  Streets. 

A  Series  of  Sketches.    By  Mark  Lemon.    With  many  Illustrations.    Demy  8to. 

llntkePintss, 

EMMELINE  LOTT. 

Nights  in  the  Harem. 

By  EmCELiNE  Lott.     Formerly  GoTcmess  to  H.H.  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt     Anthor  of 
•  Harem  Life  in  Egypt  and  Turkey.'     With  a  Frontispiece.     2  Tols.     Post  8to. 

[/» the  JPrtst. 

The  Prince  of  the  Fair  Family. 

A  FAIRY  TALE.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Hlustrations  by  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  Nod  Pkton,  RJSJL, 
Kenny  Meadows,  W.J.  Allen,  W.J.  Coleman,  &C.&0.  lln  November. 
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NEW   NOVELS. 

CHARLES  READE. 

GriflBth  Gaunt;  or,  Jealousy. 

A  Novel.    Bj  Charles  Reads.    3  vols.  [/n  Odoberm 

THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

Gemma. 

A  new  Novel.    By  the  Author  of  *  La  Beata,'  &c.    In  3  vols.  [/n  Odober. 

HENRY  F.  CHORLEY. 

A  Prodigy. 

A  Tale  of  Music.    A  New  Novel.    In  3  vols.  [/ii  October. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Owen  Meredith's  Poems. 

Collected  Edition.    In  3  vols.  [  Vol.  I,  vdUI  be  published  early  in  November » 

A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 

With  A  New  Portrait,  and  an  Engraving  of  Casa  Goidi.    Crown  8vo.    10s.  6<r. 

ISecond  Edition  m  Odober. 

The  World  before  the  Deluge. 

By  Louis  Fiouiee.  With  25  Ideal  Landscapes  of  the  Ancient  World  designed  by  RlOU; 
and  208  lllostrations  of  Animals,  Plants,  and  other  Fossil  Remains,  &c.  Con-ected  from 
the  Fifth  French  Edition.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlai-ged  by  H.  W.  Brisxow, 
f.R.S.,  of  the  Geological  Sorvey  of  England  and  Wales.     Demy.  [/»  October. 

THE  NEW  STOET. 

Poet  8vo.     Price  Bs, 

Aimt  Margaret's  Trouble. 

By  A  New  Writer.  [Second  Edition  in  October. 

*  After  wading  throogh  the  ordinary  novels  of  the  season,  after  learning  to  what  depths  of 
dulness  and  folly  the  human  intellect  can  descend,  and  wondering  at  the  hideous  pictures  of 
vice  or  inanity  which  men  and  women  can  paint  as  representations  of  human  life,  it  is 
positive  mental  refreshnoent  to  come  across  sudi  a  book  as  '  Annt  Margaret's  Trouble,'  which 
tor  pathos  and  idyllic  tenderness  may  compete  with  even  the  best  novd  of  the  day.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  high  art  about  it ;  it  has  nothing  of  heroic  tragedy  nor  of  stately 
romance,  still  less  of  sensationalism;  it  is  absolutely  free  fix>m  all  deadly  Crimea,  fi-om 
an  monstrous  vices,  from  all  maddening  mysteries ;  being  just  a  quiet  story  of  selfishness  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  love  betrayed  on  the  other,  with  the  retribution  sure  to  follow  upon 
wrong  as  the  moral  justice  done  at  the  end.  Yet  it  is  a  charming  book,  and  worth  half  a 
hnndred  fictions  of  the  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  kind. — In  the  first  work  of  a  new  and 
youne  writer,  wc  have  to  consider,  not  only  the  ability  it  displays  or  more  remotely  indicates, 
but  dso  the  cast  of  mind  shown  in  the  work.  Thus,  if  a  new  book  is  all  about  illicit  love  and 
the  slangy  talk  of  fast  men  ...  we  know  at  once  what  manner  of  author  we  have  to  deal 
with.  But  if  the  book  be  sweet  and  modest,  as  this  is,  we  know  then  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  future,  we  shall  never  be  revolted  by  licentiousneas,  or 
shocked  by  coai^ness  ...  we  shall  at  least  have  pore  work  and  decent,  and  sorrow  gently 
touched,  and  siofulneRS  dealt  with  as  sinfulness  should  be  dealt  with  in  life — ^tenderly  and  yet 
abhorrently.' — Saturday  Review. 

3  Vols.     Post  8vo.     At  all  Libraries. 

Cradock  Nowell. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  NEW  FOREST.    By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
*  "Cradock  Nowell "  is  a  clever  novel,  decidedly  original  in  style  and  mode  of  treatment ;  it 
is  amusing,  too,  and  the  reader  who  once  fairly  enters  upon  it  will  hardly  fail  to  read  it 
through. — There  are  some  excellent  descriptions  of  forest  scenery,  and  a  storm  at  sea  with  the 
wreck  of  a  ship,  which  are  very  powerfully  given.* — Athenoeum, 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193,  PICCAI«MJipOgle 


EVEBT  LADY  HEB  OWN  HOUSEKEEPER- 


Now  reidj,  220th  Thoaaud,  with  Woodcuts,  post  Swo^  Ss. 

MODEKN   DOMESTIC    COOKERS 

X  FOUNDED  UPOS  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOONOMT  AND  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGl^ 
AND  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIESw  ^ 

BT  A  LADT. 

<  The  most  complete  gaide  that  has  jet  been  given  to  the  world.  Independent!  j  of  lecgiy^i 
of  ewerj  description,  the  Tolume  contains  instructions  on  ererj  ooUateral  branch  of  tlae  ari 
of  hoasekeepiog.'-VoAn  BuiL 


*  EooDomj,  combined  with  excellence,  is  the  aim,  end,  and  object  of  this  work.*—  ( 

'A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Rondeirs  famous  cookery-book.  It  eschews  the  expensire  fimriei^  «/ 
professional  cnisiniers,  and  is  a  collection  of  plain  receipts,  adapted  to  the  serrice  of  families  b 
which  the  table  is  supplied  with  a  ngud  to  economy  as  well  as  comfort  and  elecanae.' — 
Mommg  Fo$t. 

'Tells  plainly  what  plain  folks  wixh  to  know,  and  points  out  how  an  excellent  diBOor  xnsy 
be  best  secured  without  loss  of  time,  cash,  or  patience.* — Express. 

*  The  best  work  on  the  subject  for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  household.' — Alias, 

*  As  a  complete  collection  of  useful  directions  for  the  prsctice  of  an  art  that  more  than  aoj 
other  seiTes  to  keep  the  body  in  health  and  the  fiunily  in  hannony,  this  <<  Mod$m  XkmtetSc 
Cookery  "  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.' — Economist, 


EVERT  FATVTTT.rS  BOOK. 


Seventeenth  Thousand,  with  Explanatory  Woodcuts,  fcap.  8to.,  4s.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD    SURaERY; 

OE,  HINTS  ON  EMEEGENCIES. 
BT  JOES'  F.  SOUTH, 

Sargeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     With  a  Chapter  on  Poisons. 

*  SouTH's  Household  Surgery  is  Everybody's  Book.— We  have  seldom  seen  a  Wxk 
of  wider  or  more  sound  practical  utility.' — Morning  Chronicle, 

*  A  rery  valuable  and  reliable  work  for  families,  emigrants,  sdiools,  &c.,  where  aoddeots 
are  likely  to  occur  which  require  ineasures  to  be  taken  beibre  surgical  and  medical  aid  can  W 
obtained.' — English  Churchman. 

*  One  of  the  most  genendly  useful  books.' — John  Bull, 

*  An  admirable  book,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  house.* — Gardeners*  Chronicle, 

*SouTH*8  Household  Surgery  no  family  ought  to  be  without  It  is  inTaluabk.- 
BelTs  Messenger. 
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JAMES   NISBET   AND   COMPANY'S 

FOETHCOMING  BOOKS. 


THE  PBODIGAL  SON.  With  Notes  by  the  Eev.  James  Hamiltoh, 
I>.D. ;  and  Twelve  Illiistrations  by  Selous.  Printed  on  toned  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly boond,  small  4to. 

MTLTON'S  HYMN  ON  CHEIST'S  NATIVITY.  lUnstrated  by 
Fbohlich,  Stone,  Wimp£RIS,  &c.    Grown  4to.    Cloth  elegant 

A    THIBD   SERIES  OF  HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.    By 

the  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.    Grown  Sva 

A  KOYAL  EDITION  OF  THE  HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE. 
By  the  Rev.  Hobatiub  Bonar,  D.D.  ;  containiog  most  of  the  Hymns  in  the 
Three  Series.  Elegantly  printed,  with  ornamental  borders,  at  the  Ghiswick 
Press,  forming  a  handsome  gift-book.    Post  8vo. 

TWIGS  FOB  NESTS;  or,  Notes  on  Nursery  Nurture.  By  the 
Bey.  R.  H.  Smith,  Author  of  *  The  Exposition  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,*  &c. 
With  many  Illustrfttions.    Crown  8vo.,  handsomely  bound. 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  MEMOIBS  OF  ELIZABETH, 
LiAST  Duchess  op  Gordon.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  A.M..  Author  of 
•  The  Songs  of  Songs,*  *  The  Three  Marys,'  &c.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
38.  6d,  doth. 

A  TOUGH  YABN;  or,  The  Expkrisnoes  of  Capt.  Binqlby,    B.N. 

(Honorary  Agent  of  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners*  Society,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Sailors*  Home  in  the  Seaport  Town  of  Wreckumoft).  By 
B.  M.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  •  The  Lighthouse,*  *  The  Lifeboat,'  *  Gascoyne,' 
&c.  &c.    Crown  8vo. 

OLD  AND  NEW;  or,  Gems  op  Christian  Authorship.  Edited  by 
Horattus  Bonar,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 

JOHN  B:N0X,  and  his  times.  By  Miss  Warren,  Author  of  *  The 
Story  of  Martin  Luther.*    Small  Crown  8vo. 

THE  SOUNDING  OF  THE  LAST  TBUMPET  ;  or,  The  Last  Woe. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummujo,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 

NETTIE'S  MISSION.  Stories  iUustrative  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By 
Alice  Gray,  Author  of  *  Little  Katy  and  Jolly  Jim,'  &c.  Being  the  New 
Volume  of  the  Gk>LDEN  Ladder  Sbries.  Coloured  Ulustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
8«.  6d.  bevelled  boards. 

GWENDOLINE.    A  Tale.    Post  8vo. 

CUBFEW  CHIMES;  or,  Thoughts  for  Life's  Eventidb.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Maoduff,  D.D.,  Author  of  *  The  Faithful  Promisor,*  &c.  &c.     16mo. 

LESSONS  ON  THE  GOSPELS.  A  Sequel  to  *  Lessons  on  the  Col- 
lects.* By  the  Rev.  Rowley  Hill,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  Luke's,  Nutford 
Place.    Crown  8vo. 

THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS ;  or.  The  Coming  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
By  the  Author  of  *  Grod  is  Love,'  •  Our  Heavenly  Life,'  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
Third  Series. 

A  NEW  SEBIES  OF  THE  EXETEB-HALL  LECTURES  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assoclation.    Crown  8vo, 


LONDON:  JAMES  NISBET  &  CO.,  21,  BERNERS  STREET,  W. 


KEW  WORKS  for  BOOK 


MEHOBUIS  of  th«  TOWEB  of  LOHDON.     : 

LOBD  DE  Ro6,  Lieut.-Oorenior.    With  80  Illastntioos.      Crowx 

TALES  of  MILETUS.     By  Lord   Istttoi 

7ff.  6d. 

IHTEEVEirnOF    and    FOU  -  INTEE VEHTT) 

Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Britain  from  1790  to  1865.     Bj  A.  G.  £ 

The   TTiTAT)  of   HOMER,    rendered   into    Ei 

Vebse.    Bj  the  £abl  of  Derbt.    5th  Edition,  revued.     2  yolc 

The    mSITFEBABLE    DIFFESENOES   which 

Choreh  of  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     Bj  the  BiSHOP  Ol 
Cheaper  EdiUon.     Post  8ro.     6<. 

The  MODEM  VASAEI;   a  New  ffistory  of 

Italy,  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  Centuiy.     By  J.  A.  Caowf  and  6 
Vol.  III.     With  30  lUusti-atious.     Svo.     2U. 

The  TRAVELS  and  ADVENTTTBES  of  a  DEE 

the  Turlcoman  Desert  to  Khira,  Bokhara,  and  Samorcand.    Bj  A 
With  Illustrations.     Svo. 

SIB  JOHN  ELIOT:   a  Biography,  1590-1632 

FOBSTER,  LL.D.,  Autlior  of  *  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members.'    With 
Svo.     30«. 

The  HISTOET  of  INDIA.    The   Hindu  and 

Periods.     By  the  Hon.  Moontstcart  Elphinsto^tb.    5th  Edition. 
Additions  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A     Map.     Svo.     18«. 

TRANSLATIONS  from  the  AGAMEMNON  of  1 

and  BACCHANALS  of  ECRIPIDES,  with  Passnges  from  the  Lyric  i 
Greece.     By  Dean  Milman.     Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.    12«. 

The  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR;  Lives  of  the  War: 

17 Ih  Century.    By  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  D.CL.    2  v< 
16«. 

The   DISOOVEEY    of    LAKES    SHIEWA   and 

during  an  Jjlxpc^iition  lo  the  Zambesi  in  the  Years  1858-64.    By  Divn 
M.D.^  lUusti-ations.     8vo.     'lis, 

MEMORIALS  of   SERYIOE   in  INDIA  of  the 

Macpiiersox,  C.B.,   Political  Agent  at  Gwalior  daring  th«  Mutiay. 
Svo.     12». 

LIVES  of  BOULTON  and  WATT.    Comprising  a 

of  the  Invention  of  the  Steam  Engine.     By  Samuel  Smiles.    Portrait! 
trations.     Medium  Svo.     21«. 

The  HAEVEST  of  the  SEA;  or,  the  Natural  and 

Histoiy  of  British  Food  Fi^^hes.     By  J.  G.  Bertram.   With  50  Illost 
21«. 
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MR.  BENTLEY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE   NEW  SEASON. 


£ABX  STTSSBLL. 

CompletioQ  of  THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  B7  the  Right  Hon.  Eabl  Rvasim  K.O. 
Tots.  3  and  4.    Grown  8ro.  24«. 

IiADT  HERBEBT  OP  T.T.A 

IMPRESSIONS  of  SPAIN.  By  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Ladt  Hbbbsbt  of  Lkjl.  Royal  8vo.  With 
many  beantif ul  lUngtrationt. 

SrR  HESST  LTTTOir  BTJLWEE. 

A  New  Work  by  the  Right  Hon.  Su  Hkvbt  Lrrroir  Bulwk^  GXJ3. 

THE  DEAN  OF  CBICHESTER. 

The  Rflh  and  Sixth  Volumes  of  THE  LXVFS  of  the  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY; 
Including  the  Life  of  Arcbbi&hup  Cramner.  By  Waltlb  FASQUHAa  Hook,  DJ).,  Dean  of  Chl- 
dieeter.    Demy  8to. 

LADY  LLAHOVEB. 

GOOD  COOKERY;  from  the  Recipes  of  the  Hermit  of  St  Gover.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Ljldt 
liLAXOVBB.    Crown  8vo. 

LADY  OEOROIAHA  FULLERTON. 

A  STORMY  LIFE.  A  Novel  in  3  vols.  By  Hon.  Ladt  Giouiasa  FncLtmoir,  Author  of 
'  L«tybird,'  and « Too  Strange  not  to  be  True.' 

W-  CABEW  HAZLITT,  ESO. 

LIFE  and  SELECTIOiiS  from  the  CORRESPONDENCE  and  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  WILLIAM 
HAZLITT.    By  his  Grandson,  W.  Cab£W  Hazutt.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.    With  Portraits. 

DR.  MOMMSEK. 

Completion  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME  to  the  FALL  of  the  REPUBLIC.  By  Dr.  Thbodob 
MoimsEM.    Translated  by  Pbofessob  Dicksov.    Vols.  4  and  5.    Crown  8vo.  2U. 

LADY  HERBERT  OF  LEA. 

THREE  PHASES  of  CHRISTIAN  LOVE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Ladt  Hkrbbbt  op  Lea.    8yo. 

JOHN  TIMES,  ESa.  

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  and  ECCENTRICITIES.  By  Joro  Timbs,  Esq.,  FAA,  Author  of 
*  A  Century  of  Anecdote/  *  Club  Life  of  London,'  &c  ^    in  2  vols.    Crown  8to.  21 «. 

PERCY  FITZOERALD,  ESQ. 

CHARLES  TOWNSHEND,  Wit  and  Statesman.  By  Pbbct  Fuzobbaia  Fsq^  M.A.,  Author  of 
the '  Life  of  Laurence  Sterne.'    1  vol. 

S,  FOX  BOURNE,  ESQ. 

LIVES  of  ENGLLSH  MERCHANT-PRINGEa  from  De  la  Pole  to  the  Present  Day.  By  H.  Fox 
BoUBKB.  Esq.    2  vols.    Crown  8vo.    With  upwutld  of  Thirty  IliustratiMU. 

EDWARD  J.  WOOD,  ESQ. 

THE  CURIOSITIES  of  CLOCIvS  and  WATCHES,  from  Early  Times.  By  Edward  J.  Wood, 
Esq.    Crown  8vo. , 

HBS.  TOOOOOl). 

THE  TEEAS0KY  of  FRENCH  COOKERY.    By  Mrs.  Toogood.    Crown  8to. 


N  EW     EDITIONS. 
THE  INOOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition,  containing  all  the  Illnstmtions  of  Lbecit.  Cbdhsiians,  and  Texiyibl  > 
with  new  Illustrations  by  Du  Maubikb.    Crown  4to.  2ls. 

H.  GXTILLEMIN. 

A  New  Editioa  of  •  THE  HEAVENS ; '  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Astronomy.  By  M.  Axf  dMb 
GinLLEMiN.  Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  Hormas  Locktbb,  Esq.,  FJt.A.S.  Royal  8vo.  Sixty 
Illubtrations.    21s. 

CHARLES  DXJKE  YONGE,  ESQ. 

THE  HlSrORY  of  the  BRITISH  NAVY,  ft-ora  tb(^  Earliest  Pbriod  to  the  Present  Day.    By  Chables 
DuKB  YoNGE.    A  New  Edition.    In  3  voLj.    Demy  8vo.    With  Maps.    Sis. 

.  EICHABD  BENTLEY,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STBEET, 
JPnblisfetr  in  ©rlmmrs  to  %«  ^HJ^Jl;,,^  Google 
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SAMPSON  LOW  AND  CO.'s 

iL.  I  s  rr     OF    A.NN  o  TIN  c  Es  m:e  N  T  s. 


I. 

TWO    OEFrUBIEB  of  BOKO;  comprising 'Melodies,  Madrigals,  Sann^ 

and  other  occasional  Vene  of  the  English  Poets  of  the  last  200  jears.  With  Critkid 
and  Biographical  Notes  by  Walter  Thornbdrt.  Illustrated  bj  Original  Pictcn«i 
of  Eminent  Artists,  Dttiwa  and  Engraved  especially  for  this  work.  Printed  oa  tosed 
papei',  with  Coloured  Bordera,  designed  by  Uekry  Shaw,  F.S.A.  Very  hanfigomriy 
bound,  with  Clasp.     Price  2  Is. 

AH  nJiUSTBATED  EDITIOK    of  '  BISHOP  HEBEB'B  HTMHS,   wit& 

upwai^s  of  One  Hundred  Designs.  Engraved,  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  oiider  tie 
superintendence  of  J.  D.  Coopeb.     Small  4to.,  handsomely  bound.     Price  10a.  (Sd 

III. 

ELEGAFr   BONNETS,  being  Selections,  with  an  Essay  on  Sonnets  and 

Sonneteers,  by  the  late  Leiqii  Hukt.  Edited,  from  the  Original  MS.,  with 
additions,  by  S.  Adaxs  Lee.    2  vols. 

IV. 

MILTOFB   PABADISE   LOST,  with  the  Original    Steel  Engrayings  d 

John  Martin.    Printed  on  large  paper,  royal  4to.,  handsomely  bound. 

A   OOHOOBDAVOE    to   HILTON'S^' POETIOAL   W0SK8.     By  Ohatles 

D.  Cleveland.  Author  of  'The  Compendium  of  English,  American,  and  Classical 
Literature.'     Crown  8vo. 

VI. 

THE  MASQUE  at  LUDLOW,  and  other  Bomanesqnes.    By  the  Anthor  rf 

*  ^ary  PowelL*     Crown  8vo. 

vn. 

MB.   BANOBOFT'S   HISTOBT   of  AMEBIOA,   Volnme  IX.     From  the 

Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Thii-teen  United  States  to  the  Campaign  of  1778. 
8vo.  cloth. 
\UL 

THE  SEOOND  OBUISE  of  the  BOB  BOT  OANOE ;  on  the  Biyen  and 

Lakes  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  and  North  S«as,  &c.     By  Jobs 
McGreoor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

IX. 

LIFE  in  the  PTBENEES.    By  Henry  Blaokbnm,  Esq.,  Author  of  '  Tia- 

velling  in  Spain  in  the  Present  Day.'  With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  Gustate 
DOR]£.     Post  8vo. 

X. 

SIOHMOND   and   ITS   INHABITANTS,    from   the  Olden  Time.     Witii 

Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Richard  Crisp.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo. 

XI.       

A   SUMMEB  in  LESLIE   OOLDTHWAITE'S  LIFE.    By  the  Anthor  of 

*  The  Gay worthys.'    With  Illustrations.     Fcap,  8vo. 
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LIST  OF  ANNOUNCEMENTS-<;<m^mM«d 


xn. 

THE  OHDOnBT  OOSNEB.    By  Mrs.  H.  B.  Btowe.    Uniform  with  <The 

Little  Foxes/    Cheap  and  Library  Editions. 

xin. 
VASIA !  Bare  Beadings  from  Soaroe  Books.  •   By  the  Author  of  <  The  Gentle 

Life.'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Saturday  Seview,  SpedatoTy  &o.  Crown 
8to. 

XIV. 

OELEBBATED  LETTEBS,  based  on  ¥.  Holoombe's  Literature  in  Letters. 

Selected  and  arranged,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notes,  bj  William  Mot 
Thomas.    Crown  8vo. 

XV. 

THE   OOUNTESS  of  FEHBBOEE'S  ABOAEIA.    By  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Author  of '  The  Gentle  Life.' j    Crown  8to. 
XVI, 

THE  OOnSFIBAOY  of  QIANLITIOI  FIESOHI.    An  Episode   in  Italian 

History.  By  M.  De  Celesia.  Translated  by  D.  H.  Wheeler,  United  States 
Consul  at  Genoa.    With  a  Frontispiece  Portitdt.    Demy  8to.,  cloth. 

xvn. 

THE  ffiSSIOn  of  GBEAT  SUirEBnTOB.    By  Elihn  Bnnitt.  Grown  870. 

xvm. 

FAITH'S  WOBK  PEBFEGTED.    The  Bise  and  Progress  of  the  Orphan 
Houses  of  Halle.    From  the  German  of  Fbancke.    By  William  L.  Gage.    Fcp. 

XIX.    

LOW'S    HABDBOOE   to   the     GHABITIES     of    LOBEOK.     A    Few 

Edition.    Fcp. 

XX. 

A  DIGTIOBABY  of  PHOTOGBAPET,  on  the  Basis  of  Sutton's  Diotionaiy. 

Re-written  by  Professor  Dawson,  of  King's  College,  Editor  of  the  •  British  Journal 
of  Photography,'  and  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A.,  Editor  of  <Phot<^aphic  Notes.' 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    8vo. 

XXI. 

TOILEBS  of  the  SEA.    By  Viotor  Hugo.    With  a  Frontispieoe  by  Gustavo 

Doee.    Crown  8vo. 

XXII. 

THE  HBE-SHIPS :  a  Story  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.    Be-edited  for  Young 

People.    With  Illustrations. 

xxni. 

THE   TBTJE  HISTOBY  of  DAME  PEBEIBS  and  EEB  GBEY  MABE. 

Told  for  the  Countryside  and  the  Fireside.  By  Lindon  Meadows.  With  Eight 
Coloured  Illustrations  by  Phiz.    Small  4to.  doth. 

.  XXIV. 

HOBSOB'S   OHOIGE  :   a  Story  by  Button  Oook.    Beprinted  firom  <  Onoe  a 

Week.'    Post  8vo. 

XXV. 

GBEAT  FUN   STOBIES.    Told  by  Thomas  Aroher  and  Thomas  Hood  to 
Edward  Wehnert's  Pictures.    Printed  in  Coloura.    4to.  doth,  gilt  edges. 

XXVI. 

OHILD'S  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  E.  V.  B.    A  Few  Edition. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  &  MARSTON,  Milton  iSaiSi^^Vdg^i^Iill. 
Q.  Eev.— JTo.  240.  E 
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MESSES.  JAMES  PAREEB  AND  CO/S 

Recent    Pix1>liea.tioiis. 

OXFOBD;    AND    877,    8TBAND,    IiONDOS'. 

WlthaPreboebfJ.K.' 

DEVOTIONS  BEFOBE  AND  AFTEB  HOLT  COMMUNION.    Secosi 

Edition.    In  32mo^  on  toned  pAper,  with  r«d  dotb,  2s. 

AlaoiB«ybeb«lirtth'THE  ORDKR  OF  THE  ADllItnSTBJLTlON  GT  THE  LORITS  SOVTBL' 

Cloth.  U.  UL 

OODLT  MEDITATIONS  upon  the  MOST  HOLT   SACRAMENT  d 

the  LORD'S  SUPPER.    By  ^Chkotofhkb  Simox,  D.D..  late  Prebend  of  Westminater.    A  Ser 
Edition.    Fcap.  8to.,  doth,  printed  in  Bed  and  Bkck,  on  Toned  Paper,  price  U. 

FmBHTATIQV  XDITIOV. 

OP  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST:  Four  Books.  By  Thomas  1  Kkmpb, 

Printed  on  thick  toned  Paper,  with  Red  Bonter  Lfn^  Medieval  Tltie-pagea  to  the  t    ~       ~ 
and  Ornamental  Inttiaia  to  the  Ohaptert,  Vignettes,  kc    SmaU  auk,  Mtlque  eloCh,  Ua. 

CATECHETICAL  LESSONS.    Designed  to  Aid  theCl^^j  in  FabIL> 

Gatecbixing.    Complete  In  Two  VoU.  fep..  cloth.  lo«. 

Contenu  of  VoL  1.— On  the  Apostles'  Creed-The  Lord's  Prayer— The  Ten  Commaadmenla— The  Tn 
Saeramenta— The  Thirty-nine  Artidea— and  on  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prajrer,  aai  *e 
Litany. 

OontenU  of  Vol.  IL— On  the  ParaMea  and  Mirsdea  of  Oar  Lord-On  the  Saints'  Days  m^tm.  MSaat- 
laneons  Saints  for  the  use  of  Bihle  Classes. 

THE   CATECHIST'S   MANUAL ;   with  an  Introduction  by  Samuel, 

LoBD  BiSBOP  of  OxroRD.    Cft>wn  Svo.,  limp  cloth,  u. 

ADDRESSES    TO     THE    CANDIDATES    FOR   ORDINATION    OK 

THE  QUESrriONS  OF  THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE.  By  Samuel,  Loan  Btsaor  at  Oxion. 
Chanodlor  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Lord  High  Almoner  to  her  UMJt^  tte  Qnaei . 
Fooith  Edition.    C^own  8va,  dotli,  6«. 

OXPOBD  LEHTEV  8ZBM0V8,  1866. 
THE    CHURCH    ORDAINED    BT    CHRIST    TO   MAINTAIN    HIS 

CONFLICT  WITH  THE  POWERS  OF  DARKNESS.  Sermons  preadied  dnrlag  the  Seaaon  of  hmL 
18M,  In  Oxford,  by  the  BUbop  of  Oxford.  Rov.  Profossor  Mansel,  Rev.  J.  R.  Woodford,  tbe  Draa  rf 
Canterbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey.  Archdeacon  Grant,  Rev.  J.  F.  Macksrnesa.  Rev.  T.  T.  Garter,  Rev.  T.  L 
CUogbton.  Rev.  E.  C.  Wickham.  Rev.  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  and  the  Dean  of  Cork.  With  a  Prefiaee  by  iht 
BoBOP  of  OxFOBO.    8va  doth,  7«.  6d. 

THE   EVERT -DAT    COMPANION.      By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Ridlet, 

M. A..  Hector  of  Hambleden,  Bocks.    Complete  in  One  VoL,  fcp.  Sva  doth,  2t, 
Also  the  Parts  separately,  in  limp  dotlu 
P*rt  L— ADVENT  TQ  WHITSUNTroE.    2». 
Ptat  IL-WHITSUNTIDE  TO  ADVENT.    It.  6d. 

A  SHORT   SUMMART  OF  THE   EVIDENCE   FOR  THE    BIBLE. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  a  ACIUJIND,  M.A.,  Ute  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  Incnmbent  of  PdUi^len. 
com-Balne,  Yorkshire.    a4mo.  doth.    3*. 

A  SHORT   EXPLANATION  OF  THE  NICENB  CREED,  for  the  Use 

of  Persons  beginning  the  Slndy  of  Theology.  By  Alexaitdkb  PufiosB  Foaaia,  D.CL,  BUbop 
of  Brechin.    Second  Edition,  with  Addltkuu^  crown  bvo.  doth,  6t. 

THE     CALENDAR    of     the    PRATER  -  BOOK     ILLUSTRATED. 

(Comprising  the  firrt  portion  of  the  '  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Caiurch,'  illnstrated,  enlarged,  and 
corrected.)    Wtth  300  Engrsvings  from  Mediseval  Works  of  Art.    Cloth  extra,  6c 

ESSATS  ON  THE  IRISH  CHURCH:  Her  Present  State  and  Position. 

By  Cleigymen  of  the  Established  Ghnrch  of  Ireland.    Svo.,  doth,  I0«. 

ERASMI    COLLOQUIA    SELECTA.     Arranged  for  Translation  and 

Re«tnaw1atiun.  Adapted  for  the  nse  of  Bors  who  have  begun  the  Latin  Sjmtax.  By  Edwasd  C 
LowK,  DO).,  Head  Master  of  St.  John's  Middle  Schuol,  Hurstpierpoint.  Fcp.  Sto,  strongly  boimd, 
31.  

A  GiriBE  TO  OXPOBD  STUDIES.— THIRD  EDITIOH. 
PASS   AND    CLASS.     An  Oxford  Guide-Book  through  the  Courses  of 

Litene  Humaniores,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  and  Law  and  Modem  History.  By  MoarrAcc 
BuaaowB.  Chichele  Professor  of  Modem  History.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enUu-ged;  wldi 
Appendices  on  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  the  Local  Examinadoas.  Fc{k 
8V0.,  doth,  prive  ftc  IJvsirea^, 

OXFORD  and  LONDON :  JAMES  PARKER  and  CO. 
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IMDBSSSS.  JAMES  PARKER  AND  CO/S  lJ&T—c<mtinued. 
AEOHITECTUEAL  WOEKS 

Br  JOHN  HENRT  PARKER,  F^.A. 

A.  CONCISE  GLOSSAEY  OF  TEKMS^USED  IN  GEECIAN, 

ROMAN,  ITALIAN,  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE.    By  John  Henbt  Parkbr> 
F^.A.     New  Edition,  i-erised,  £3ip.  8vo.,  with  nearly  500  Illustiations,  onuunental 
cloth,  7s.  6(f. 
*  For  the  knap—ok  of  the  travener,  or  the  table  of  the  amateur,  not  eaffldentty  intereeted  to  need  the 
oomjAeter  work.  It  is  an  lovaloable  little  Tolnme.'— i?it<2cfer.  Sept  2%  I86e. 

AN  INTEODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GOTHIC  AECHI- 

TECTURE.  By  John  Henry  Pabkeb,  F.S.A.  Third  Edition,  revined  and  enhirged, 
with  170  Iliiutrations,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  fcap.  8to.  doth  lettered,  5^.  [In  the  press, 

AN    ATTEMPT    TO    DISCKIMINATE    THE    STYLES    OF 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation ;  with  a 
SIcetch  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Orders.  By  the  late  Thomas  Rickhan,  F.S.A. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  John  Henby  Pabkeb, 
V^SJi,  8to.,  with  inany  Plates,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  0.  Jewitt,  doth  extra, 
gilt  top,  2l9. 

APPENDIX  TO  RICKMAN'S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTUEE ;  or, 

an  Architectural  Account  of  every  Church  in 


BBDFORnSHlRE.    3i.  6d. 
BRRKSHIRE.    2t  Id, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    3t.  6d. 


CAMBRIDQESHIRE.    U. 
HUNTINGIK)NSHiRE.    2f.  6d. 
OXI'X)RDSHmii    2».6d 


SUFFOLK,  with  Engravings,  7«.  6d. 

SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    DOMESTIC    AKCHITECTUKE   IN 

ENGLAND ;  with  numerous  Illustrations  of  existing  Remains,  from  Original  Drawings. 
From  William  I.  to  Henry  VIII.  By  the  late  T,  Hudson  Torner,  and  John  Henry 
Parker,  F.S.A.     4  toU.  8vo.,  with  400  Engravings  and  a  General  Index,  3/.  125. 

THE  ARCHITECTUKAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF 

WELLS.     By  John   Henry    Parker,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Member  of  the   Somerset 
Archseological  Society,  &c     Medium  8vo.,  illustrated  by  Plans  and  Views,  doth,  55. 
Illustrations  of  Architectural  Antiquities : 

WeIls.     32  Photographs,  Folio  size,  in  portfolio,  3/.  35. ;  or  separately,  each  25.  Sd. 

Also,  16  Photographs,  8vo.,  reduced  from  the  above,  in  a  cuse,  155. ;   or  separately, 
each  l5. 

Glastonbury  Abbey.     9  Photographs,  Folio  size,  in  portfolio,  1/. ;  or  separatdy, 
each  25.  6d. 

Dorsetshire.     23   Photographs,   Folio  size,   in  portfolio,  21.  105.;   or  separately, 
eadi  25.  ed. 

TTTT!   MEDIAEVAL   AKCHITECTUKE    OF    CHESTEK.      By 

John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Grosvenor.  8vo.,  Illustrated  by  Engravings  by  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  0.  Jewitt,  &c.,  8vo. 
cloth,  55. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.     By  Gbobge 

Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Appendices,  supplying  fuiiher  particulars,  and 
completing  the  History  of  the  Abbey  Buildings  by  several  Writers.  Edited  by  John 
Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  containing  many  New 
Illustrations  by  0.  Jkwitt  and  others,  medium  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  155. 
•The  papers  added  to  the  prcwnt  edition  are  those  on  the  Metal-work,  the  Mosaic  Pavements,  the 
BeCabolam,  the  Sedilia,  the  CoronAiion  Choir,  the  Shrine,  and  the  Totubs.' 

•There  are  few  Gothic  utnicturfs  that  coald  afford  more  varied  and  more  valuable  materials  for  stndy 
than  Westminster,  and  thla  vuluroe  is  one  really  worthy  of  the  subject,  for  it  comprenaes  within  the  Itmita 
of  a  mairoal  the  information  which  It  has  taken  many  years  to  accumulate;/— CtrtZ  Enginter,  HUj,  1863. 

MOSAIC  PICTURES    IN   ROME  AND    RAVENNA.      Briefly 

dtfcribed  by  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  8ro.,  with  Diagrams,  sewed  in  Wrapper, 
28.  ed, 

THE  AKCHITECTUKAL   ANTIQUITIES    OF    BOME.      By 

John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.,  &c.    Meditmi  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts. 
[In  the  press. 

Oxford ;  and  377,  Strand,  London :  JAMES  PARKER  and  CO. 
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WORKS   OF   ART. 


A  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries,  &m 

the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pment  Day.     By  Jaxe8  Febgussoh,  F.R.S.,  Fi^low  iUr^ 
lost.  Brit.  Architects.    With  nearly  1200  lllustratioQS.     2  vols.    8to.     84«. 

*  AltboQfh  the  pttsmi  work  msj  in  some  respcctobe  ooosklered  ss  odIj  a  new  cdltkm  of  the  "SMBt- 
book  of  Archiiectiire.''  ttiU  the  slteraUons  bare  been  so  extendTe  as  to  render  tbe  adopUon  of  a  aev  t^ 
indiqwnfable.  Tbe  topocnpbical  arrangemcDt  baa  been  abandoned,  and  a  hiatorical  Mqneocse  lafujaniil 
This  baa  entirely  altered  tbe  arsrunent  of  tbe  book.  and.  with  the  cbanges  and.additSoca  which  tchM 
InrolTcd.  baa  rendered  it  practiotUy  a  new  work.  Tbe  mass  of  infonnatkm  obtained  daring  the  laal  ts 
yeara  baa  baeo  ao  great  tbat  a  oooafdersble  portion  baa  been  re-written,  and  a  great  deal  added.'— /"r^tex 

A  History  of  the  Modem  Styles  of  Architecture; 

forming  the  Third  akd  COHCLUDma  Volume  of  the  ahore  Woric     With  312  Bbs- 
trations.     8ro.    31«.  6<t 

'  A  pobUcatton  that  flUs  np  a  Told  in  oar  meratme  with  kamlng  and  with  abOity.'— 2ito  Ftrltjittgif 

The  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Temple  at  JerusalenL 

By  James  Fkbgcsbon,  F.R.S.    With  Woodcata.    8to.    7».  6<f. 

Remarks  on  Secular  and  Domestic  Architecture. 

PreMDt  and  Future.    By  G.  G.  SoOTT,  A.R.A.     8ro.    9f. 

The  Gothic  Architecture  of  Spain.    By  G.  E.  Street^ 

F.S.A.     With  25  Plans  and  100  Illustrations.     Medium  8ro.     509. 

The  Marble  and  Brick  Architecture  of  North  Italy 

in  the  Middle  Ages.    By  G.  E.  Street,  F.S.A.   With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    8ro.    21f. 

The  Gentleman's  House ;  or,  How  to  Plan  English 

Residences,  from  the  Parsonage  to  the  Palace.     By  KOBERT  Kerr.     With  lUastratkn 
and  Tables  of  Costs.     8vo.     24s. 

The  English  Cathedral  of  the  19th  Oentuiy.    By 

A.  J.  BjERESroRD  Hope,  M.P.    With  50  lllustratioiu.    8to.     lit. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.     By  B.  J. 

King,  B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    With  nearly  400  nustrations.    4  vola.  crown  Srcc 
58f.,  containing: — 

Y      Winchester.  Rochester.  Ely.  Gloucestee. 

Salmbory.  Canterbury.  Norwich.      ,r^^.        Worcester. 

KxETER.  Oxford.  Lincoln.  Hereford. 

WelUB.  r.i  /       PETERDOROUQIU  BRISTOL.  LiCHFlELD. 

CinCHESTER. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.        t 
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:nte-nicene  chkistian  libkaey. 


TRANSLATIONS    OF   ALL    THE 

®9i0rhs  ait\it^Kt\itxBait\it  Christian  O^uw]^ 

PRIOR  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NIC^A. 

dited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robebts,  Author  of  '  Discussions  on  the  Gospels,*  and  Jamis 
I>ONAiJ>soN,  LL.D.,  Author  of  a  *  Critical  History  of  Chiifitian  Literature/&Cn  and 
Bector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 

To  be  completed  (with  the  exception  of  the  Iai*ger  works  of  Obioen)  in  aboot  18  volumes 
•my  8vo.     Subscription  (strictly payabh  in  advance)  for  Four  Volames,  One  Guinea. 


In  Nweinber  wUl  he  ready  the  first  issue  of  ttoo  Volumes,  viz,  .•— 

!he  APOSTOLICAL  FATHEBS,  1  vol.,  and  JVSTIir  MABTYB,  1  vol- 

Full  Pi-ospectuses  will  he  sent  on  application. 

FOBEiaN   THEOLOaiCAL   LIBRABy7~ 

The  Second  issue  for  1866  will  be  i-eadjr  in  November,  viz.: — 

DelitzBch's  Commentary  on  Job,  vol.  IL   (completing),  and 
Martensen's  Christian  Doctrine,  in  1  voL 

The  works  contained  in  Fourth  Series  (Subscription  prioe,3^.  3».)  are— Lanoe's  CommentarT 
o&  Acts,  2  vols.  Keil  and  Delitzsch  on  Pentateuch,  3  vols. ;  on  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
Ruth,  1  vol.;  on  Samuel,  1  vol.;  on  Job,  2  vols.  Henostenberg  on  St.  John's 
Gospel,  2  vols. ;  Mahtensen's  Christian  Doctrine,  1  vol.  All  10s.  ^d.  each  to 
non-suhsoribers. 

The  Third  Series  is  in  20  volumes,  comprising  Lange  on  Matthew,  Hark,  and  Luke, 
iic.    Subscription  price,  5/.  5s. 

The  Second  Series  is  in  20  volumes,  containing  Stier's  Words  OF  the  Lord,  &c.  Sub- 
scription price,  5/.  55. 

The  First  Series  is  in  29  volumes,  containing  Olshausen's  Commentaries,  &c. 
Subscription  price,  7/.  12s.  6d. 

*^*  A  selection  of  12  vols,  from  1st  series  at  subscription  price  of  8/.  Ss.;  or  20  vols, 
from  Itt  and  2Dd  Series  for  5/.  5s.;  or  32  vols,  from  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series  for  8/.  8s.;  or 
a  larger  number  at  same  ratio. 

Lists  will  he  forwarded  on  application, 

JOHN  ALBEET  BBNGEL'S  GNOMON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

now  first  Translated  into  English  (with  Notes),  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.M.,  &c.     In 

5  volumes,  8vo.    Subscription  price,  1/.  lis.  6dm   This  is  the  only  unabridged  translation 
of  Bengel's  famous  work. 

LANGE'8  LIFE  OF   QUE  LORD  JESUS  CHEIST.    A  complete 

critical  examination  of  the  origin,  contents,  and  connection  of  the  Gospels,  translated 
from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  Rev.  MARCUS  DODS,  A.M.     In 

6  volumes  8vo.     Subscription  price,  35s. 

*  It  la  most  refretbtDg  to  turn  to  this  work  of  Dr.  Lange's ;  we  know  not  of  any  oth«r  work  which 
treats  wiih  such  Mlness  and  ability  the  various  subjects  wliich  are  brought  together.'— Cfturc%  and  State 
Bedew. 

DB.  JOHN  OWEN'S  WORKS.      Edited  by  Eev.  Dr.  Goold.     In 

24  volumes,  demy  8vo.    Subscription  price,  4/.  4s.     A  most  valuable  gift  to  a  minister. 

JOHN  CALVIN'S  WORKS.    In  51  volumes  8vo.    Subscription  price, 

9/.  9j. 
*^*  The  Commentaries  maybe  had  separately  in  45  volumes.    Subscription  price,  7/.  17s.  Qd» 

EDINBURGH:  T.  AND  T.  CLARK    by GooqIc 
Orders  received  hy  aU  Retail  BoohseOers,  ^ 
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ELEMENTAKT  SCHOOL  HISTORIC 

X^n'blisbed  toy   Mjp.  IMurray. 


Mrs.   Markhams  History  of  England 

firam  the  First  InvasioD  bj  the  Romans.    New  and  Cheaper  EditkuL,  eontin  ' 
pRMnt  Times,  with  100  Woodcuts.     12mo.    48, 

Mrs.  Mark/uims  History  of  France^  frm 

the  CoDquett  by  the  Gaols.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  coDtinued  to  Presat  11a& 
Woodcats.     12mo.     4<. 

m. 

Mrs.   MarkJiains  History  of  Germany, 

from  the  iDvasion  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marios.     Neio  ami  Clifir 
Edition.     Woodcuts.     12mo.     4s. 

TV, 

Little  Arthurs  History  of  England.     By\ 

LADT  CALLCOTT.     New  Edition^  continued  to  Present  Times.    Woodcats.    Itek 
28,  6d, 

V. 

Dr.    IVm.   S^nitJis  Smaller   History  oj 

GREECE.    Woodcuts.     18mo.     J9.  6<f. 

VI. 

Dr.    Wm.    SmitUs   Smaller  History  oj 

ROME.    Woodcuts.     18mo.     35.  6<f. 

▼II. 

Dr.    Wm.    Smit/is  Smaller    History  oj 

ENGLAND.    Woodcuts.     18mo.     Ze.&dj 

nn. 

^sop's  Fables.      A  New  Versimt.     Bj 

REV.  THOS.  JAMES.     Woodcuts.     16mo.     2s.  6d. 

IX. 

The  Bible  in  tite  Holy  Laiid ;   extractd 

from  Dean  Stanley's  '  Sinai  and  Palestine.'    WoodcutL     18mo.    29. 6dL 

X. 

Crokers  Progressive  Geography  for  Chil 

DREN.     16mo.     Is.  6rf. 

XI. 

Crokers    Stories    from    the    History  oj 

ENGLAND.     Woodcuts.     16mo,     2^.  6 A 


JOHN  MUERAY,  ALBEMAEfai? 'S^ 


EDMONSTON    &   DOUGLAS' 
AUTUMN    LIST. 


*  Well  worth  buying,  especially  by  that  class  of  persoks  who,  though  their 
ikgobces  are  small,  enjoy  out-of-the-way  and  recherche  delicacies.' — times, 

'    SECOND    EDITION. 

LADY  HAREIETT  ST.  CLAIR'S  DAINTY  DISHES.    1  vol. 

crown  8vo.  price  7s,  6d, 

liOVE  and  DUTY:    a  Story  of  English  Home  Life.      By  the 

Author  of 'Basil  St.  John.'     1  toI.  8vo.  lOctober. 

FRAJSrCE  UNDER  RICHELIEU  and  COLBERT.     By  J.  H. 

Bridges,  M.B.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    1  vol.  small  8vo.    Ss.  ed. 

INow  ready, 

HOMER  and  the  ILIAD.      In  Three  Parts. 

Part  I.  HOMERIC  DISSERTATIONS. 
„    II.  THE  ILIAD  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE. 
„  m.  COMMENTARY,  PHILOLOGICAL  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edinburgh. 
4  Tols.  8vo.  [^October. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  Mr.  DUNBAR  DUNBAR'S  SOCIAL 

LIFE  in  FORMER  DAYS.     Illustrated  by  Letters  and  Family  Papers.     1  vol.  8vo. 

lOctober, 

A    SIXTH  EDITION  of   Dr.   JOHN  BROWN'S  HOR^ 

SUBSECIVJ:.     l  vol.  aown  8vo.  [October, 

STUDIES  in  EUROPEAN  POLITICS.     By  Mountstuabt  E. 

Grant  Duff,  Member  for  the  Elgin  District  of  Bui^hs.  1.  SPAIN.— 2.  AUSTRIA. 
3.  RUSSIA.— 4.  PRUSSIA.— 5.  GERMANIC  DIET.— 6.  HOLLAND.— 7.  BEL- 
GIUM.    1  vol.  Svo.  10s.  6d,  [Now  Beady. 

^  *  We  have  no  hesitation  in  aaylog  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  English  langoage  which  has  anything 
like  tte  same  valne  to  persons  who  wish  to  anderstaod  the  recent  history  and  present  position  of  the 
countries  described  in  it.'— Satuboat  Rkvikw. 

The  EARLY  RACES  of  SCOTLAND  and  their  MONUMENTS. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forbes-Leslie.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.,  profusehr  illustrated^ 
328.  [Now  Beady. 

*  This  leanied  and  elaborate  book  presents  the  closest  and  most  satisfiictary  investlntion  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  primitive  races  who  inbubiied  the  British  islands  yet  given  to  the  Public.  Whether  the  readers 
agree  with  Colonel  Leslie  or  not,  they  must  of  necessity  allow  that  he  has  produced  the  most  complete 
hook  on  this  subject  that  has  ever  been  published.'— Daily  Mkws,  June  8. 

'This  work  contains  so  great  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  new  to  the 
majority  of  the  general  public,  that  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  analyse  at  length  volumes  whose  detailed 
examination  and  criUcUm  would  take  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  work  itself  occupies.' — Rkadcr. 

WESTFIELD :   a  View  of  Home  Life  during  the  American  War. 

1  voL  small  Svo.  Se,  Bd.  l^ow  Beady. 

ALWAYS  in  the  WAY :  a  Little  Story.    By  the  Author  of  'The 

Tommiebeg  Shootings.*  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  lllusta-ations,  75.  6c?.  [^Yow  Beady, 
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LANGUAGE  ATO  LITEMTDEE. 


Now  ready,  past  Svo^  7«.  6d, 

The   Student's   Manual  of  the  English 

LANGUAOR  By  Gbobox  P.  Mabsh.  Edited,  with  Additions 
and  Notes,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  Editor  of  the  ^Classioal  and 
Latin  Dictionaries.' 

'  This  work  which  Dr.  Smith  has  edited  is  one  of  real  and  aoknowl^lged 
merit.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Smith  had  projected  and  commenced  a  work  on 
the  history  of  the  English  langoage  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr. 
Donaldson.  Much  cnrions  and  nsefiil  information  is  given  at  the  end  of 
different  lectures,  inclading  interesting  philological  remarks.  Dr.  Smith 
has  prodnced  a  manual  of  great  utility.* — Atkenceum. 

'  Dr.  Smith  has  substituted  two  new  first  chapters  to  Mr.  Marsh's  lectures 
on  the  origin,  affinities,  and  constituent  elements  of  the  English  langnage, 
in  order  to  adapt  the  work  more  to  the  wants  of  students  for  the  India 
Civil  Seihrice,  and  for  the  Universities.' — Journal  </  Educatiwu 

*  The  superficial  character  of  the  majority  of  English  grammars  and 
treatises  upon  the  language  till  a  recent  date  is  well  known,  and  such  a 
work  as  this  will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  philological  literature 
of  the  country,  and  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  companion  to  every 
student  and  teacher  of  the  English  language.* — English  Churchman, 

*  A  work  whose  merits  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  higher  classes  in  schools  and  colleges.'-^Dto^. 

Unifarm  wiih  Oie  above. 

The  Student's  Manual  of  English  Litera- 

TUBE.  By  T.  B.  Shaw.  A  New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
re-written  by  the  Author.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  bv 
Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6A 

m. 
The  Student's  Specimens  of  English  Litera- 

TUBR  By  T.  B.  Shaw.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.    Post  8vo.    7«.  6(1. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER, 

By  ALEXANDER  STRAHAN. 


,     CHOICE  CHRISTMAS  BOOK. 

In  Imperial  Quarto,  price  2l9. 

TOUCHES  OFNATU.RE. 

BY  EMINENT  AETISTS  AND  AUTHOBS. 

*^*  This  Volame  will  contain  One  Hundred  Drawings  on  Wood,  set  in  Gold  Borden, 

and  produced  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  under  the  superintendence  of 

Messrs.  Dalziel  Bbothebs. 


Chirist  and  Christendom:  heing 

the  Bojle  Lecturew  for  1866.  Bj  £.  U.  Plumt. 
TK£,  MJL,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Chaplain , 
KiDg'a  Gc^lege.    DemySva 

Traveb  in  ihe  Slavonic  Provinces 

of  Turkey  in  Europe.  By  O.  Mimt  MAOEBKnc 
and  A.  P.  Ibbt.   With  lllustFatlons,  demy  8vo. 

Lives  of  Indian   Officers.     By 

Jobs  W.  Katx,  author  of  •The  life  of  Lord 
Metcalft,'  kc    2  vols.,  demy  8vo. 

The  Diamond  Rose,    A  Life  of 

Lore  and  Duty.  By  Saxah  Tttleb.  author  of 
*  dtoyenne  Jaoqudhie.'  Crown  8vo.  (Uoiform 
with  '  Papers  for  Thoughtful  Girls.*) 

Our    Father's    Business.      By 

Tbomas  Qctbbis,  D.D.    Crown  8to. 

Voices  of  the  Prophets,  on  Faith, 

Prayer,  and  Holy  Living.  By  C.  J.  Vaughak. 
DJ>..  Vicar  of  Doocaster.    Small  8vo,  4<.  6(1. 

Reminiscences    of  a    Highland 

Parifh.     By  Norvan  Maclroo,  D.D.,  one  of 
7,  Her  Ualeny's  Chaplains.    F08t8vo. 

THE  THIKD  VOLUME  OF 

The  Critical  English  Testament, 

Being  sn  adaptation  of  Bengel's  OnouKm,  with 
numerous  Notes,  showing  the  precise  results  of 
Modem  Crttidsm  and  Exegesis.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  L.  Blacklkt,  MjU  and  Rev.  James 
Hawu^  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  U. 

How  to  Study  the  New  Testament. 

Section  L-The  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoAlles.  By  Hxxbt  Alvobd,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
OKnterbu/y.    Small  8vo,  3«.  6d. 

The  Reign  of  Law.      By  the 

DuKS  cm  AaoTLu    Post  8vo. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  CondUion- 

ed:  Sir  WlUiam  Hamilton  and  John  Stuart 
MilL  (Reprinted,  with  additions,  fhnn  the 
ConUmporary  Beview.)  By  the  Rev.  Kbhby 
LoxocKvnxs  Maksel,  BD.,  Waynflete  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Oxiord.    lAost  8vo. 

Unspohen  Sermons.    By  Oeorge 

MacDoxald.  M.A^  author  of  'David  Elgin- 
brod.'  &c    Crown  8vo. 

Fhmiliar  Lectures  on  Scientific 

Sul^ects.  By  Sir  Johh  F.  W.  Heeschxl,  But. 
Small  crown  8vo. 

Essays.      By   Dora    Greenwdl, 

author  of '  The  Patience  of  Hope.'    Small  8vo. 

The    Year    of   Prayer;    heing 

Family  Prayers  for  the  Chrlstlsn  Year.  ^ 
Hbxbt  AiJoao,  D.D.,  Desn  of  Canterbury. 

The   Year    of   Praise;     being 

Hymns,  with  Tunes,  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holidays  of  the  Year,  Intended  for  use  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  adapted  for  Cathedral  and 
Parish  Churches  generally.  Edited  by  Hxkrt 
Alfobd,  D.D..  Dean  of  Canterbury;  assisted  In 
the  Musical  Part  by  Robxbt  Hakb,  M.A.,  Pre- 
centor, and  Thomas  E.  Jokis,  Organist,  of  Can- 
terbury CathedroL 

Simple  Truth  Spoken  to  Working 

People.  By  Normax  Macleoo.  D.D.,  one  of 
Her  Maleaty's  Chaplains.    Small  8vo.,  2s.  6J. 

Out  of  Harness.     By   Thoma^ 

GuTBEiB,  D.D.    Crown  8vo. 

TJ^  Treasure-Book  of  Devotional 

Readhig.  Edited  by  Bbxjamik  Ormi;  MJL. 
Crown  8V0, 3s.  6d. 
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DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  BJBLICAL  DICTIONARIES. 


L— For  Diyines  and  Soholars. 
A    DICTIONARY    of    the   BIBLE:    Its    Antiquities, 

Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History.    By  Various  Writacv 

inolnding  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Et, 

Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Killaloe,  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  and  Wtf^ 

minster.  Lord    Arthur    Horvey,  Professors   Lightfoot,    Plumptrt. 

Bawlinson,  Selwyn,  Ac.  &c.     Edited  by  William    SiirrH,  LLD 

Classical  Examiner  in  the  IJniyersity  of  London.     With  SlnBtEft- 

tions.    3  vols.    Medium  8vo.    6/.  5». 

'  We  turn  a^in  and  again  to  thb  Dictiooarj,  with  interest,  with  confidefice,  with  TfBftS§a. 

admiration  of  the  labour,  the  learning,  the  judgment,  the  contcientiousnets,  and  the  ooanp  c 

displays.     Even  where  we  differ  from  the  writers,  we  do  so  with  respect.     We  see  thrsogjbns 

a  conscientious  lova  of  truth,  and  an  intelligent  and  successful  endeaTonr  to  ooUect  and  preac 

to  us  correctly  tLe  fiu:ts  on  which  they  report.' — Edinburgh  Retiew, 

n,— For  Families  and  Students. 
A  CONCISE    DICTIONARY    of   the  BIBLE.     Coih 

densed  from  the  above  Dictionary  for  Family  Use.  Edited  by  Wi. 
Smith,  LLJ).  With  Illustrations.  One  Volume  (1050  pp.)  1^ 
dium  8vo.    21«. 

'  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  could  not  h\\  to  take  a  very  high  place  in  English  litenton—:. 
its  own  deportment  the  very  highest ;  for  no  similar  work  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  Ingssr 
is  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  Christian  and  the  >cholar  hare  here  a  trsssKt- 
house  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  Bible,  full  to  overflowing,  and  minute,  even  to  t^ 
tithing  of  mint  and  cummin.' — Quarterly  Retiew. 

m.—For  Schools  and  Tonng  Persons. 

A  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE.  Con- 
densed from  the  above  Dictionary.  With  IllustrationB.  SmaU  Sm 
7«.6d. 

'  Every  name  occurring  in  the  Bible  or  Apocrypha,  about  which  an3rthiDg  ciui  be  sud,  ^ 
noticed,  and  the  natunti  hi^toiy  articles  and  those  relating  to  manners  and  cadtoms  are  esfle^ 
ally  good.  In  siae  this  volume  ranges  with  Mr.  Murray^s  series  of  Student's  Manuals,  and  t? 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  Dictionary  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Sena.' 
— CkurcJiman, 

IV.— Scripture  History. 
THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  OLD  TESTAMENT 

HISTORY :  from  the  Creation  to  the  Betum  of  the  Jews  fraa 
Captivity.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  provide  a  Text-book  of  Old  Testament  History,  whidt,  c 
fulness,  accui-nry,  and  scholarlike  treatment,  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Hktori^ 
ef  Greece  and  Kome  in  gmentl  use  in  our  best  school".  Besides  giving  the  History  rvooHe: 
in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  necessary  explanations,  notes,  references,  and  citations^  the  wod 
contains  an  account  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Las: 
and  of  other  countries,  the  political  and  ecdesiastical  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Histori<^  ss^ 
Genealogical  Tables,  &c 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  NEW  TESTAMENT 

HISTOEY.  With  an  Litroduction.  containing  the  Connection  d 
the  Old  and  Kew  Testament.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Posi 
8vo.     7«.  6d.  ^ 

JOHN  MURKAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.     , 
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DE  QvnrcE'rs  woaxs. 

<^<nnpUte  Edition  in  Fifteen  Volumes.     Croum  Svo,  doth.     With  lUtutraUonB,  Notes, 
and  Index.    Price  63a  ;  ieparate  volumes,  is,  6d  each, 

WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCET, 

'  TEE  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER: 
"Vol.        L— CojorasBion  of  as  I^gldh  Opium-      Vol.  YIIL— Lbadkis  nr  LimuTims. 


SATKB. 

n.— BicoLLXcnom  of  thx  Laxx  Fokis. 
nL— Last  Datb  of  Immaritel  KAifT. 
IV.— Th«  Ekgush  Mail-Ooach,  Ac  Ac 

v.— Db.  Samukx.  Pabb^&c 


IX.— Thx  CttABflk  axd  othbe  Wuxiiras. 

X.— StTLS  AXO  BBCTOEia 
XI.— OOLXRIDOB  AKD  OpIUX-XATIVO. 

XII .— Speculatioxs. 

XIIL— LBTTSBfl,  GOKVXUATIOir,  &c 


VL— RiCHABO  BbKTLXT,  kc  I        „      XIV.— AUTOBIOQBAPHIC  SKKTCHXa. 

Vn.— PBOTBSTAKTIBir,  AKD  OTHBB  ESSATS.         i       „       XV.— B1OOBAPHIE8  AXD  QeVBBAL  LfDlX. 


Edinburgh:  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 
London:  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


In  Ootayo,  price  Is,  Qd. 

THE  COMPAM'  AND  THE  CROWN. 

Bt  the  Hon;  T.  J.  HOVELL-THURLOW. 

'  Those  who  wish  to  nnderstand  what  onr  work  actually  is  in  India,  and  how  it 
18  being  done,  will  find  an  abundant  store  of  information^  both  about  persons  and 

^^  things,  in  Mr.  Thnrlow's  interesting  pages Mr.  Thurlow  has  drawn  portraits  of 

iJ.  contemporary  Anglo-Indians  with  a  nrm  and  bold  hand  ;  and  while  this  circumstance 

^  V  irill  cause  this  book  to  be  read  with  much  additional  zest  in  India,  it  will  also  greatly 

increase  the  difiference  of  opinion  respecting  its  merits.  Chie&  and  subordinates  alike 
pass  under  searching  and  unflinching  review,  and^  according  to  our  belief  Mr.  Thurlow 
18  seldom  guilty  of  injustice.  .  .  ,  Tbere  are  a  multitude  of  most  interesting  questions 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Thurlow.  and  generally  with  ability  and  careful  thought,  to 
'*  which  we  cannot  make  even  a  passing  reference.' — The  Times, 


Ta: 
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WM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  &  LONDON. 
Now  ready i  8ro.,  jprice  15«. 

THE  mSPIRATM  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE, 

ITS  NATURE  AND  PROOF: 

EIGHT  DISCOURSES  PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OP  DUBLIN. 

By  WILLIAM  LEE,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED, 


DUBLIN:    HODGES,    SMITH,    AND   CO., 

PUBLISHERS  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

RIVINGTONS,  LONDON,   OXFORD,  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 
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RAWLTNSON'S  HERODOTUS.    Edited  with  Notes  and  Essays.   lUastmtioM. 

4  Vols.     8vo.    48x. 

RAWLINSON'S    ANCIENT    EASTERN     MONARCHIES.      Hlustratiana. 

4  Tola.    8V0.    16«.eMlL 
GROTFS  HISTORY  OF  GREECE;  from  the  Earliest  Period.    Maps,     8  voU- 

8vo.    112«. 

GROTE'S  PLATO.    3  Vols.  8vo.  45«. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD,  rendered  into  English  Blakk  Vebse.    By  Lobd  Dxrst. 

2  Volt.     8V0.    24J. 

LIDDELL'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Establid^ 
ment  of  the  Eoq>tre.    2  Vols.    8vo.    38f. 

GIBBON'S  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF   THE  ROMAN    EMPIRE.    Edited 

bj  Dr.  Wm.  Smitu.    MApi.    8  Vob.    8vo.    60«. 

DYER'S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.     4  Vols.    8vo.    60». 

ELPHINSTONE'S  HISTORY  OF  INDLA. ;  the  Hindoo  and  Mahwnedan  Period. 
Map.    8m    18ff. 

HALLAM'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING   THE  MIDDLE    ABES. 

3  Vols.    8T0.    30t. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND;  Henry  VIL  to 

0«orgeIL    3  Vols.    8vo.    30«. 

HALLAMS  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  3  Vols.  8yo.  36s. 
MAHON'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  1713-1783.  7  Vols.  8vo.  93s. 
FORSTER'S  GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  1641,  AND  ARREST  OF  THE 

FIV£  MEMBERS  BY  CHARLES  I.    2  Vols.    8va    34^. 

FOSS'S  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND ;  with  Notices  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 

9Vol§.    8vo. 

LYELL'S    ELEMENTS    OF  GEOLOGY;  or,  the  Ancient  Changes  of   the 
Earth  and  its  InlubiUuits.    Woodcuts.    8vo.    18«. 

MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE    UNITED    NETHERLANDS;   Portraits. 

3  Vols.    Svo.    30«. 

NICOLAS'S  HISTORIC  PEERAGE  OF  ENGLAND.    8vo.    30». 
CAMPBELL'S  CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  ENGLAND.    3  Vols.    8m    42». 
CROWE  AND  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  FTALY. 

lUo^atioDs.    3  Vols.    8VO.    31«.  each. 

DR.    WM.     SMITH'S    DICTIONARY    OF    THE    BIBLE.     Illustrations. 

3  Vols.    8V0.    blU. 

MILMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.    9  Vols.    8vo.    Sis. 
ROBERTSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH;  to  the  Death 

ofBonifkoeyiII.-1133-l304.    3  Vols.    Sro. 

HOOK'S  CHURCH  DICTIONARY.    8vo.    16s. 
BLUNT'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  EARLY  FATHERS.    8ro.    16s. 
STANLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.    2  Vols.    8yo.    32j. 
STANLEY'S  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.    Third 

ElMTlOK.    8ro.    18». 

STANLEY'S   LECTURES    ON    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    EASTERN 

CHURCH.    8vo.    I2t. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET^  GoOglc 
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If ow  ready  for  Octobeb.    Price  Bs. 

The  British  Quarteriy  Eeview  * 

ITo.  IiXXXVUI. 

CONTBBTS. 

1.  Maine  de  Biraxu 

2.  Photography. 

3.  Notes  on  Waterloo.  * 

4.  The  Moral  View  of  the  Atonement. 

5.  Jamaica. 

6.  Les  Ap6tra.    By  Renan. 

7.  The  New  Germanic  Empire. 

8.  Ck)ntemporary  Liteiature. 

London: 
JACKSON,  WALKORD,  and  HODDER, 
27,  Patebnoster  Row. 


Just  Published. 

THE  OATHOLIO  REVIVAL; 

or,  Ritoalism  and  Romanism  in  the  Church 
of  England.  By  Francis  Cix)«b,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Carlisle. 

London :  HATCHARD  and  CO., 
187,  Piccadaiy. 


Jost  Published,  price  la. 

SANITAaY  MEASURES  and 

their  RESULTS:  being  a  Sequel  to  'The 
History  of  Cholera  in  Exeter,  in  1832/  to 
which  is  now  added  a  Short  Account  of 
its  Occurrence  in  1849.  By  Thomas 
Shapter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Phy- 
tidan  to  the  Deron  and  Exeter  Hospital, 
the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  near  Exeter,  for 
Lunatics,  etc  etc.    Second  Edition. 

London:  W.  KENT  and  CO., 

23,  Paternoster  Row. 

Exeter:  WILLIAM  CLIFFORD,  High  Street. 

Just  out,  price  4d. ;  by  past,  M., 

With  Frefiue,  which  renders  the  whole  scheme 

clearer. 

JOINT  STOCK  BANKS.  Second 
cl  EDmoN.  PnoPOSAL  TO  Srcueb  Dbfosits  at 
ISTEBKST.    By  WiLUAM  Ray  Sme*.  Egq..  FJ8.A, 

•  This  dever  and  lucid  pamphlet.'— 06»«Trer. 

•  This  pamphlet  rhonkl  be  studied,  and  Mr.  Smee's 
scheme  »hoald  receive  the  serious  attentlou  it 
merits.'— Pre«. 

•  A  plan  at  the  present  Juncture  well  worthy  of 
consideration.'— ifomi«i(7  PoU. 

'An  exceedingly  interesting  pamphlet,  and  will 
well  repay  perusal.'— ^wn. 

MANN  NEPHEWS,  Comhlll. 


Works  now  on  Sole  by  tho  eame  Author. 

4tk  EdUiont  price  2d, 

FRENCH  WINES  AT  ONE  PENNY 
PEE  BOTTLE  CUSTOMS  DUTY. 
Mahv  NephewBi  ComhllL . 

Also  tkeAth  Edition,  pries  2d. 

rPHE  MALT   TAX.     The  ale  at  U- 
X    when  untaxedwill  be  2d. 

MANN  NEPHEWS,  CORNHtLL. 


HUGH  MILLEE'S  ¥0EK8. 

In  12  vole  erovon  8vo. 

L  Testimony  of  the  Bocks.  30th  Thou- 
sand, profusely  illustrated,  price  Is.  6d. 

2.  Footprints  of  the  Creator.  6th 
Thousand,  price  Is.  6d. 

3.  Cruise  of  the  Betsey;  or,  a  Summer 
Ramble  among  the  FossiUferous  I>epo6ita  of 
the  Hebrides.    6th  Thousand,  price  Is.  6(1 

4.  Old  Bed  Sandstone ;  or,  New  Walks 
to  an  Old  Field.    9Ui  Thousand,  price  7#.  6d. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  HUGH   MILLER, 

5.  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ; 
or,  the  Story  of  my  EducaUon.  lOth  Thousand, 
price  7«.6d.    Cheap  Edition,  price  2<.  6d. 

6.  First  Impressions  of  England  and 
ITS  PEOPLE.  6th  Thousand,  price  7«.  [M^ 
Cheap  l^ltion,  price  2s.  6d. 

.1.  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North 
OF  SCOTLAND.    6th  Thousand,  price  U  6(2. 

8.  Headship  of  Christ,  and  the  Bights 
OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE.  2nd  Thou- 
sand, price  7a.  6d. 

9.  Sketch  Book  of  Popular  Geology. 
4th  Thousand,  price  7«.  6d. 

10.  Essays,  Historical  and  CriticaL 
2nd  Thousand,  price  7t.  6<I. 

11.  Tales  and  Sketches.  2nd  Thousand, 
price  6s. 

12.  Edinburgh  and  its  Neighbourhood 
Illustrated,  price  6t. 

Edinburgh :  ADAH  k  CHARLES  BLACK, 

In  NoTEicBKa  will  bb  Pubushed^ 
In  One  Toluv^e,  Sw., 

OH  PEOmroiTY,  PEETILITT, 
AHD  8TEEILITT. 

BY  J.  MATTHEWS  DUNCAN,  M.D., 

lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  the  Surgeons'  Hall- 

Edtnbor^ 

Edinburgh:  ADAM  and  CHARLES  BLACK. 


FBBNOH  OIiASS-BOOKS,  ' 

BY 

CHARLES  HENRI  SCHNEIDER,  F.EXS..  M.C.P. 

FrmA  Matttr  im  04  High  Sdkool,  Edinburgh,  tic 

1?DINBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH 
-L*  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR:  arranged 
on  an  entirely  New  Pkn,  with  Questions  and 
Answers  in  French.  15th  Edition.  3».  6cU-Ti£K 
Ke<T,  2s.  6(i» 

EDINBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  NEW 
J--'  PRACTICAL  FRENCH  READER,  with 
Quertlons  to  French  on  the  SutjecU  reW.  16th 
Edition.    3s.  6d. 

EDINBURGH  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH 
.id^^^^P^^  ^^  CONVERSATION  AND 
«)MMERCLAL  CORRESPONDENCE  Sixth 
Edition.    2s.  M. 

•••Printed  opteloDS  of  distinguished  Profe«ors 
and  Teachers,  includtog  Professor  Max  Mfiller. 
Professor  Wattes  of  King's  College.  Dr.  Schmltz, 
etc.  etc,  will  be  sent  Aree  on  application  to  tho 
Author. 

Edtoburgh:  OLIVER  AND  BOYD. 
ILondon:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  fc  Co. 


I4UAJ(1JIUUjI    IdLXlBttUAJkL    ALI YikKllDlUi. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH'S. SCHOOL  BOOK& 

PUBLISHED  BY  MB.  MUBBAY. , 

A.cl-v-a.noed   Dictionaries. 

DE.  WM.  SMITH'S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONABX 

(inopp.)    Medhna  (TO.    au. 

DB.  WM.  SMITH'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONAET  OF  MTTHOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHY,  AND  aGOORAPHY.    With  tiO  WoodcaU.    tvo.    It*. 

DE.  WM.    SMITH'S    CONCISE    BIBLE    DIOTIONAEY,     FOB 

STUDKNTa    With  llhutimUont.    (lotopp.)    Medium  Sto.    IK. 

Smallei*  Dictioiiaxies. 

DB.  WM  SMITH'S   SMALLER   BIBLE   DICTIONABY.      Wi& 

Haps,  Blastratioiu,  and  Woodcuts.    (622  pp.)    Crown  8vo.    U.  6d.    (^Tki$  day.) 

DB.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICHONAEY.    Witt 

SOOWoodcala.    Grown  Sro.    U.9d. 

DE.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITI^i 

With  200  Woodcats.    ChrnnSra    U.9d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

(§70  pp.)    Square  12mo.    f «.  6d. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  LATIN-ENGLISH  VOCABULARY.     With  a 

lAtin-EngUih  Dictionary  to  PhsBdnu,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Caaar's  *  Gallic  War.'    12mo.    3s.  Cd. 

Oireek  Olassics. 

DR.  WM.  SMITH'S  INITIA  GR^CA ;  a  First  Greek  Caarse ;  am- 

taining  Grammar,  Delectus,  Exerdse  Book,  and  Vocabularies.    iSmo.    3s.  6d.    {Tkit  dag.} 

THE  STUDENT'S  GREEK  GRAMMAR.    Bj  PROFESSOR  CUR- 

TIUS.    Edited  by  WM.  SMITH,  LLwD.    Post  8vo.    U.  64. 

A  SMALLER  GREEK  GRAMMAR  for  the  Middle  and  Lower  Forms^ 

Abridged  from  the  above.    12ma    3s.  6d. 

DE.  WM.  SMITH'S  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  MYTHOLOGY.  With 

Woodcuts.    Vmp.  8T0.    3t,  6d.    (AeoHy  Beadjf.) 

THE  STUDENT'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    By  WM.  SMITH,  T.TiD. 

Post  8vo.    It.  M. 

DR.  WM.   SMITH'S  SMALLER  LATIN  GRAMMAR.      Abridged 

fh>m  the  above.    12mo.    3s.  td, 

DE.  WM.  SMITH'S  PRINCIPIA  LATINA.     Part  L     A  First 

Latin  Coukbe.    A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with  Vocabularies.    l2mo.    3s.  6(L 

DR.  WM.    SMITH'S    PRINCIPIA    LATINA.     Pabt    n.      Latdt 

Reading  Book.     An  Introduction  to  Ancient  Mythology,  Geography,  homan  Antiqaities  and 
History.    With  Notes  and  a  DlcUonary.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

DR.  WM.    SMITH'S    PRINCIPIA    LATINA.     Pabt  ILL     Latih 

FOetrt.    1.  VjiKy  Hexameters  and  Pentameters.     2.  Kclogse  Ovidiansa.    3.  Prosody  and  Metre, 
i.  First  Latin  Ver^  Book.    12mo.    3s.  6^. 

DR.  WM.    SMITH'S    PRINCIPIA    LATINA.     Pabt  IV.     Latik 

Prose  Ooxposition.    Rules  of  Syntax,  with  Examples,  Explanations  of  Synonyms,  and  Exaniaei 
on  the  Syntax.    12mo.    3s.  Od. 

DE.  WM.   SMITH'S   PEINOIPIA   LATINA.      Part   V.      Short 

Tales  akd  Avboootes  nwx  Axctmsn  Histobt,  rou  Toaxslltiov  ikto  Latdt  Pknb.     lamo. 
3».    (Tkit  day.)  

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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AUSTIN   ON   JURISPRUDENCE, 


Now  Beady,  Complete  in  3  Vols.  8vo.,  89«., 
TEDS  PROVINCE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  DETERMINED  : 
A  SBEIES  OF  LECTUEES  ON  JUEISPEUDENOE ; 

OR,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  POSITIVE  LAW. 

By  the  late  JOHN  AUSTIN,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  B»rri8t«Mit.Law. 

%*  VoL  I.  contains  the  Lectures  published  hy  the  Author  under  the  name  of  *  The  Province 
of  Jurisprudence  Determined.'  Vols.  II.  and  lU.  contain  the  remaining  Lectures  of  the 
Course,  together  with  Notes  and  Fragments. 

*  These  Lectures  possess  a  d^ree  of  value,  and  deserve  a  position  in  English  literature,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  rate  too  highly.  With  the  single  exception  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  late 
Mr.  Austin  was  the  only  Englishman  of  any  considerable  ability  who  ever  made  the  study  of 
jarisprodence  proper  the  object  of  his  life.' — Saturday  Review, 


[  Uniform  icith  the  above. 

ON  JURISPRUDENCE.    By  CHAS.  SPENOEE  MARCH  PHIL- 

LlPPa    8vo.     12*. 
ANCIENT    LAW:    its  Oonnsotion  with  thb  Early  History  of 

SOGXETT,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  MODEBN  IDEAS.  By  H.  SUMN£R  MAINE. 
2nd  Edition,    8vo.     12*. 

THE    CONSTITX7TION    AND    PRACTICE    OF    COURTS 

martial  ;  with  a  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  as  connected  thei-ewith ;  and 
some  Notice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  with  reference  to  the  Trial  of  Civil 
Offences.    By  CapT.  T.  F.  SIMMONS,  R .A.     bthUdition,    8vo.     14s. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  NAVAL 

COURTS  MARTIAL.    By  WM.  HICKMAN,  R.N.    Svo.     12a. 
DYER'S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE ;  from  the  Taking 

of  Constantinople  to  the  Close  of  the  Crimean  War.    4  vols.  Svo.     60f. 

ELPHINSTONE'S    HISTORY    OF    INDIA:    the  Hindoo   and 

Hahomedan  Period.    Map.     Svo.     18s. 

A  MANUAL  OP  THB  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION:  its  Rise, 

Gbowth,  and  Present  State.    By  DAVID  ROWLAND.    Post  Svo.    10s.  Sd, 

THE  STUDENT'S  BLACKSTONE  :  a  Syetematic  Abridgment  of 

the  Larger  Woik,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Law.  By  R.  MALCOLM  KERR, 
LL.D.    Post  Svo.    7s.  6d, 


JOHN  MURRAY  ALBEMABLB  STREET. 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 


THE   BEST   BOOK  THE   BEST   GIFT. 

Printed  on  Toned  Papery  with  more  than  100  lUustraiionsandS  Panonsfmc  Ftinrx, 
Two  VoU^  crown  8w.,  30«.  doth;  52».  6cf.  cal/;  63f.  morocco. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  TESTAMENT. 

EDITED,  WITH  ▲  8H0RT  PRACTICAL  COMMENTABT, 
By  ABCHDEACOH    CHITBTOH, 

▲ITD 

BEV.  BASH  JOHES. 


<  Th«  Editors  hare  managed  to  compress  ioto  a  small  spaoea  very  large  amount  of  weU-sdectsd 
matter.  We  have  been  stmck  with  tiie  excellence  of  some  of  the  Intiodacttons  to  the  serenl 
books ;  thfj  are  brief,  bat  ihll  of  instmctive  and  interesting  matter.  The  Commenterj,  as  t 
whole,  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning  than  by  jodgment,  caixloar,  aoi 
piety.  We  highly  commend  it  to  die  large  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed.' — 
Ouardicot, 

*  The  Tolmnes  appear  to  ns  nnexceptionably  beautiful ;  printed  on  fine  toned  paper,  of  a  aat 
neither  too  cumbrous  for  the  hand,  nor  too  small  for  distinctness  of  type ;  they  inrite  coovcP' 
sation  from  the  drawing-room  table,  while  the  engravings  may  shed  something  like  the  eccot  <f 
wild  heath  over  an  invidid's  room.  A  student  may  find  them  helpful  in  hringing  vieioBS  he 
either  remembers  or  hopes  to  sec  before  his  eye,  while  the  comment  strikes  the  plain  and  sin , 
intention  of  the  text  upon  his  mind— <ieTout  and  instructive.' — Eclectio  Review,  Feb,  18^.' 


00h  d  €ammon  "^tu^tx. 


ninstnted  with  Ornamental  Scrolls,  Foliage,  Tignettea,  Borders,  Inlttal  Letters 
printed  in  RED  and  BLACK,  and  Historical  EngraYings;  and 
\'>  1  •  EDITED,  WITH  NOTES, 

By   KEY.   THOMAS   JAMES,    M.A. 

Printed  on  toned  paper,  8vo.,  ISs,  cloih ;  31 ».  6d.  calf;  36».  morocco. 


Christ's  Entry  Into  Jerosslem    .  Jng.  da  Fiemite, 
.St.  John  in  the  Wilderness.    .    .  Overttek. 
Cbristmss  Dtj— llw  Nativity    .  Raphad, 
Stoning  of  St  Stephen    .    .    .    .  Be^AaeL 
St.  John  Evangeilst    .    .    ;    .    .  JtaphaeL 

Flight  into  Egypt Aitg.daFie$oU, 

Adoration  of  the  Midi  ....  Kc^aeL 
Infant  Jesos  in  the  Temple  .  .  Overbeck. 
Christ  healing  the  Blind     .    .    .  Poutsin. 

Mary  Magdalen JiaphaeL 

Judas  receiving  the  Money     .    .  Avg.  da  Fie9dU. 

The  Last  Sapper Xc^pkaek 

Christ  before  Pilate Overbeck, 

Good  Friday— The  Cmdflxion    .  AipAael. 
„        M        Christ  bearing  the 

Cross Raphael, 

The  Entombment Baphaek 

Easter  Day— Th«  Besurrection  .  HapkatL 
The  Good  Shepherd Overbeck. 


Day  of  Pentecost RapkaO. 

The  Ascension Raikaa.  ? 

M  iracaloas  Draught  of  Fishes     .  Rc^pkaueL 
The  Widow's  Sun  of  Nain  .    .    ,  Overbeck, 

Tribtite  Money Nadee, 

The  Baking  of  Jalm^s  Daoghter  Otvrbecfe.    , 

St  Andrew Rapkad. 

St.  Thomak's  Incredulity    .    .    .  Rapkad. 

St  Paul Rc^Ouui 

Conversion  of  St  Paul   ....  Raphael 
PreeenUtion  in  the  Temple    .    .  Fra  Bartolameo, 
Annunciation  of  tlie  Virgin    .    .  RapkaeL     •  *  ^ 

St.  Mark Fra  Bartolpmeo^ 

St  Peter Raphad. 

St  Bartholomew Raphad. 

St  Matthew Ib^ad. 

St  Michael RephaeL 

StLoko Overbade. 

St  Simon  and  St  Jade  ....  Raphad. 


'A  noble  devotional  volume  and  fitting  Chiistian  manual,'— 7!^  Times, 
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^  PUBLIC   OPINION. 

EVEET  SATTTEDAT. 

Price  2d.     Stamped,  3d.    ApTmal  Snbsoriptipn,  Post  Pree,  ISs. 

COKTAIKS 

OPINIONS     OF     THE 
ENOUSH,  FKENCH,  ITALIAN,  COLONIAL,  and 

AMERICAN,         GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ORIENTAL  PRESS, 

UPON  ALL  IMPORTANT  EVENTa 

NOTICES    OF   NEW    BOOKS. 

Cl&owe  Pisrcllanfotts  Muds  km  Hap^ines,  looks,  *r. 

RELIGIOUS,  LEGAL,  MEDICAL,  STATISTICAL,  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

SCIENTIFIC,  &  COMMERCIAL  NOTES. 

Literary,  Fine  Arts,  Mnsical  and  Dramatio  Intelligence  for  the  Week. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

32  PAGES,  well  Printed^  invaluable  for  Home  and  Abroad. 


Sold  bj  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagenta,  and  at  the  Office, 

11,  SOUTHAAIPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  CHBISTHAS  GIFT-BOOK,  1866. 

On  December  lit,  1866,  will  be  published,  in  imp.  4to.,  with  paper  and  type  made  expressly  for  the  work, 
and  in  elegant  cloth,  price  21s. 

Tj'IiAINE.  By  Alfrkd  Tennyson.    Illustrated  by  Gustavb  Dob^,  with 

-t-i  Nine  exquisite  ftill-pSge  Drawings,  engraved  on  steel  In  the  first  style  of  art  by  Bakbr,  Holl,  Jkeks, 
&1C  The  designs  of  this  artist  have  never  been  engraved  on  steel,  and  consequently  have  never  been 
interpreted  in  their  fttllest  sense.  H.  Dore  has  made  these  Drawinga  with  special  reference  to  this 
mode  of  Engraving,  and  it  was  at  his  special  request  that  the  Publishers  determined  to  Incur  the  great 
outlay  neoenary  to  produce  this  boolc.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  H.  Dore  has  illustrated  the  works 
of  a  contemporary  author,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  desires  the  work  'to  be  a  monument  taMr. 
Tennyson  and  to  his  own  powers.  Hon  fr^re  h  fait  cette  fois-cl  le  grand  succte  qui  ibra  descendre  son 
nom  A  la  post^ritd' — Ebrkst  Dob<. 

London:  Edwarp  Moxon  k  Co.,  Dover-street,  W. 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMI88K>N,  TO  HIS  LATE  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


In  2  vols,  royal  Src,  cloth  boards,  price  1/.  5».  each, 
THE 

ROYAL   PHRASEOLOGICAL 

FBENCH-EN6USH  m^  ENGLISH  FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 

By  J.  C.  TAEVER,  late  French  Master,  Eton  College. 

*  Most  readily  do  we  acknowledge  the  flood  of  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  French  phrases  1^ 
M.  Tarver. . .  .His  work  Is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Dictionary  shelf— the  most  important  shelf 
in  every  man's  library.  The  nice  skill  with  which  he  has  compared  and  contrasted  the  phrases  of  the 
two  most  influential  of  modem  tongues  can  hardly  be  over-praised.  Such  a  book  might  well  deserve  a 
distinct  noUoe ;  but  we  are  happy  to  take  this  opportunity,  meantime,  of  saying  that  one  of  the  volumes 
has  now  been  in  constant  use  with  us  for  five  years,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  name  another  recent 
one  of  its  cIsm  which  we  have  found  more  useful.  The  idea  was  happy,  and  the  execution  has  been 
most  laudably  carefuL  We  have  been  infinitely  obliged  to  It  in  reading  the  lighter  French  literature  of 
this  day— so  full  of  vocables  fresh  ftwn  the  mint  of  camp  or  guingitku,  and  lively  audacious  turns 
Abtvayra  owtrouriy,  undreamt  of  by  "  the  forty " — ^which  would  have  puzzled  Voltaire  as  much  as 
Johnson.' — Quarterly  Meview, 

DULAU  AND  CO.,  SOHO  SQUARE.         *  . 

Q.  Rev.— ^0.  240.  Digitized  by  Google 
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HISTORY  OF  MODERN   EUROPE. 


jVow  Beady,  4  VoU.  8n>.,  60*. 


A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE: 

FROM  THE  TAKING  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  BY  THE  TUKKS 
TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  CRMEA. 

BY   THOS.    H.    DYEB. 


'*  *  Th«  appearance  of  a  new  <*  Historr  of 
Modem  Earope'*  is  quite  an  event  in  lite- 
ratare.  Mr.  Djrer'a  work  is  a  Taluable  sequel 
to  that  of  Gibbon,  and  he  has  eridentljr 
Htodied  Gibbon  as  a  model/ — John  Bull, 

'  The  historical  importance  of  each  series 
of  events  is  fairly  considered,  and  meets  with 
a  tolerable  proportion  of  narratire.  If  the 
snccaeding  volumes  are  equal  to  these,  the 


**  History  of  Modem  Europe  "  in  so 

ent  a  form  will  be  an  acceptable  additioB  :» 

many  libraries/ — Aihaiatim, 

*Mr.  Dyer^s  plan,  though  it  bears  mov 
resemblance  to  Russell's,  is  more  jodkacosb- 
laid  out,  and  has  oiabled  him  to  Bntrojun 
a  much  givater  amount  of  pertinent  outr- 
rial,  while  avoiding  much  that  was  irrelera^ 
in  the  work  of  his  predecessor/— /Vrss. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


New  "Work:  "by  Col.  IMCa^edoug-aXl. 

Now  Beady,  with  Plan$  and  Woodcuts,  Pod  %vo,  12s. 

Modem  Warfere  as  Influenced  by  Modern  Artillery, 

BY  COL.  p.  L.  MACDOTTGALL, 

AUTHOR  OF  *  TUB  THEORY  OP  WAR,'  «  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OP  HANNIBAL,'  &cw 


*  A  Text  Book  for  the  use  of  soldiers/ — 
Kxandner, 

*  Colonel  Haodougairs  fiuniliar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  theory  of  campaigning, 
and  with  the  best  examples  in  ancient  or 
modem  times  of  special  feats  of  strategy,  is 
combined  with  a  freedom  from  professional 
prejudice  whidi  will  be  veiy  gratifying  to  his 
Volunteer  readers.  The  change  which  has 
come  over  the  military  estimate  of  the  move- 
ment cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
Colonel  Macdougall's  recommendation  that 
Volunteers  '^should  not  be  content  with 
mastering  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Drill  Book, 
the  mere  A  B  C  of  the  military  profi^ssion,  but 
should  study  the  spirit  of  the  art,  to  learn 
which  theoretically  is  easy  to  any  person  of 
average  intellect."  We  may  add,  that  they 
could  not  desire  more  trustworthy  and  suit- 
able guidance  in  such  studies  than  Colonel 
Macdougairs  little  work  supplies.' — Saturday 
Heview, 


•  A  compendium  of  the  principles  of  war- 
fare as  illustrated  by  modem  practice, — :k 
sort  of  amplification  of  the  author's  ezcelleot 
book  enUtied.  •♦  The  Theory  of  War."  The 
book  is  a  good  one  for  military  students^  and 
worth  close  study  by  volunteers.' — Spectator^ 

•The  pi*esent  work  will  greatly  xncrmse 
the  reputation  which  Colonel  Hacdoogairs 
talents  and  general  character  have  alreadr 
I  earned  for  him.  That  he  is  every  indi  « 
soldier,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  excelling,  as 
he  does,  in  intellectual  and  in  athletic  accom- 
plishments.*— Naval  and  Military  GaxetU. 

*  His  profession,  already  indebted  to  CoK 
Maodougall  for  his  contributions  to  military 
literature,  is  the  more  so  for  this  new  series 
of  essays,  in  which  nnay  be  foond  an  aUc 
defence  of  those  military  reforms  which  are 
admitted  to  have  raised  the  general  character 
of  the  service/ — Edinbur^  Seview, 
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J^atin  and  Greek  Grammars  in  Use  at  the 
Public  Schools. 


Now  Beady,  17tb  Edition,  revised,  12mo.,  3s.  6<f. 

KING  EDWARD  VL's  LATIN  GEAMMAR;  LATmjs  Gram- 
MATIC.C  RUDIMENTA,  or  an  Inti-oduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools, 
One  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  Grammar  is  to  be  seen  in  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed 
nn  the  selection  of  examples  for  the  iliustration  of  the  Suies,  These  examples  hare  been  chosen 
vrith  a  careful  attention  to  their  intrinsic  value,  moral,  intellectual,  and  historical ;  so  that  the 
student  who  learns  this  Grammar  will  find  that  he  has  committed  to  memory  a  large  stock  of 
the  best  sayings  of  the  best  Latin  Authors,  both  in  pi-ose  and  verse. 

It  contains  also  a  valuable  Appendix,  from  various  sources,  some  of  them  Original,  on  Roman 
Hi^story,  Chronology,  Literature,  and  Language. 

KING  EDWAED  VL's  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.     The  Latin 

Accidence  ;  including  a  Shoi-t  Syntax  and  Prosody,  with  an  English  Translation  : 
for  Junior  Classes.    4th  Edition,  i« vised.     12mo.     2s,  6d. 

III. 

OXENHAM'S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for  LATIN  ELEGIACS: 

designed  for  Early  Proficients  in  the  Art  of  Latin  Versification.     12mo.,  39.  6d» 

BUTTON'S    PRINCIPIA    GRi]CA.     A  First  Greek  Course. 

A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Boole,  with  Vocabularies.     12mo.    3s,  6d, 

V. 

MATTHI^'S    GREEK   GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Abridged  by  Blomfield,  Revised  by  Edwards.     12mo.    3s,  6d. 

VI. 

BUTTMANN'S  LEXILOGUS :  A  Critical  Examination  of  the 

Meaning  and  Etymology  of  Passages  in  Gi*eek  Writers.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
Kev.  J.  R.  FiSHLAKE.    8vo.     12s, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MR.  FORSTER'S  HISTORIOAL  WORKS. 


Now  Ready,  2  Vols.,  crown  Svo.,  305. 

SIR  JOHN    ELIOT:   a   Biography,    1590-1632.     By  John 

FoRSTER,  LL.D.    With  Two  Portraits,  engraved  from  the  Originals  at  Port  Eliot. 
Uniform  with  the  above. 

I.  FORSTER'S    ARREST    of   the    FIVE    MEMBERS    b/ 

CHAKLES  THE  FIRST.     12s. 

II.  FORSTER'S    DEBATES    on    the    GRAND     REMON- 

STRANCE, November  and  December,  1641.    12s. 

in.  FORSTER'S  BIOGRAPHIES.  — Ckomwell—Dk  Foe  — 

Steele— Churchill — and  Foote.    12«. 
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Mrs.  Barbanld's  HymTis. 

Nov  Ready,  with  112  Illustrations.     Fcap.  4to.,  5s.,  or  Fine  Paper,  7s.  6<L 

HYMNS  in  PROSE  for  CHILDREN.     B7  Mrs.  Bas- 

BAULD.     With  Original  Designs  by  BaR5£8,  WlXPERlS,  Colemajt,  and  KiTSrsxiiT. 
EograTed  by  James  Cooper. 

"   '  Mn.  Barbauld*8  "  Hymns  for  Children "  has  made  a  new  appeanmoe  ms  an  ill« 
volume.     The  illustrations  are  singularly  beautiful,  both  in  the  conception  and  the  et 
aod  the  work  is  a  remarkable  step  in  the  ait  of  book  ornamentatioo.'--/oAii  Bv^ 

'  The  wondrous  advance  of  wood-engraving  in  the  present  day  makes  pict4»rial  ilia 
among  the  moat  efficient  instrunoents  for  infant  and  popular  educataon.     Th«  skilful  J 
weaving  of  text  and  woodcut  into  (me  page  at  once  delights  the  eye  and  informs  the  vo^A 
renders  thb  little  volume  peculiaily  well-iitted  to  attain  the  beneficent  end   which  the  ^ftmi 
Mr^  Barbauld  had  in  view.* — Pr^as. 

*  It  was  a  happy  thought  which  suggested  the  preparation  of  this  edition.  The  pactores  aM 
such  a  charm  to  fhe  hymns  themselves,  that,  in  spite  of  retaining  in  memory  maav  of  thoa 
from  childhood,  they  now  present  enhanced  cliarms  by  the  exquisite  and  numerous  angniria^ 
and  anything  superior  in  design  or  execution  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen.' —  Wtde^i^ 
Times. 

*This  book  is  the  most  instructive  and  charming  contribution  to  nursery  lore  which  eoExsts; 
and,  assuredly,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  placed  before  the  public  will  largelj  imueaae 
its  attractiveness.  The  design,  character,  and  treatment  of  the  work  are  beyond  all  fsvse;  a 
aeries  of  illustrations  have  be^  brought  iuto  lequisition,  which  are  admirable.* — Momutg  JmL 

*  The  engravings  which  enrich  every  page  are  v^itable  works  of  art,  and  will,  we  bdiere, 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  teaching  children  a  reverence  for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  in  catore. 
The  engraving  is  equal  to  the  drawing/ — Standard. 

'This  is  an  illustrated  edition  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  **  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Childien.*'  Fa-  a 
young  child  able  to  read  a  little,  think  a  little,  and  enjoy  delicate  pictures  of  the  pleasant  things 
in  the  great  world  about  it,  this  is  very  neai  ly,  if  not  altogether,  the  best  gifUbook  we  have 
ever  seen,* — Examiner, 

*  How  would  good  Mrs.  Berbauld  have  been  surprised  aod  delighted  to  see  her  simple 
**  Hymns  in  Prose"  presented  in  such  a  gm  b  &&  this !  The  pictui^  are  exquisite.  We  caomot 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  present.* — Freeman. 

*  Mrs.  Barbauld's  **  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children,"  reappears  with  such  beauty  of  decoratioo 
as  we  did  not  dream  of  in  our  younger  days.  It  is  a  book  to  educate  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
heart,  of  the  little  ones  who  are  happy  enough  to  possess  it.' — Guardian, 

JOHN   MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET. 

Popular  Works  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
Self-Help.   With  Illustrations  of  Character 

and  Conduct.     Post  8vo.,  Gs. 

%*  Also  an  Edition  in  French  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

Industrial  Biography:    a  Sequel  to  Self- 

Belp.    Post  8ro.,  6s. 

The  Story  of  the   Lives  of  George  and 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON,    With  Pottrajto  and  70  lUustraUons.    Pwt  Svo.,  6». 

Lives  of  Brindley  and  the  Early  Engineers. 

With  Portraits  and  50  lllustiations.     Pos»t  8vo.,  6s, 
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Soft;,  Delicate,  and  Clear  Complexions* 

with  a  SSLiaHTPVL  and  LA8TIK0  7BA0KANCE,  by  using  the 

UNITED    SERVICE    SOAP    TABLETS, 

VADB  OV  THB 

FTJBEST  POSSIBLE  INOREDIEirrS. 
EXQTTISITELT  FESFTTMED, 

And  recommended  by  the  Facalty. 

J.  C.&  J.  FIELD'S 
name  is  on  EVEEY  TABLET. 


:pbee  from 
oocoa-nttt  oh. 


FBEE  FBOM 
COCOApNUT  OIL. 


6d.each. 


Wholej^le  nt  the  Works,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH,  LONDON,  and  retail  of  Chemlstn, 
Grocers,  and  Perfumers  Ihrougbout  the  King- 
dom, where  also  may  be  obtained  their 


4cLM0h. 


FSIZE  MEDAL  FARAFFINE  CANDLES, 

as  adopted  by  Her  Majesi  y's  Government,  and 

THE    NEV/    SELF-FITTING    CANDLES, 

With  tapering  ends,  now  made  in  all  the  usual  sizes,  and  requiring 
neither  paper  nor  scraping. 


ALLNUTT'S    FRUIT    LOZENGES, 

For  Coughs,  Coldi^  Sore  77»roa/«,  Hoarteness,  &o.,  prepared  solely  from 

THE   BLACK   CURRANT. 

These  Loiengn,  In  which  the  acidity  of  the  Black  Currant  is  concentrated  in  the  highest  degree,  aiTord 
great  relief  to  Aged  and  Consumptive  persons,  particularly  at  night  l*ubllc  Speakers  and  Singers  also 
find  them  veiy  benefidaL  A  few,  dissolved  in  water,  make  a  pleasant  CobUng  Drink  in  scarlet  and 
other  fevers. 

As  attempts  to  pass  off  other  black  currant  lozenges  as  equally  efflcacions  are  numerous,  be  careftil  to 
askfor' ALLNUTT'S  FRUIT  LOZENGES.*  prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor,  FREDERICK  ALLNUTT 
(late  Allsutt  &  Son,  Members  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  London),  12  and  13,  Chapel  Row,  Portsea. 

Sold  oQly  in  Boxes  at  U.  lid,  each,  and  in  larger  Boxes  (one  containing  thiee)at  2«.  6d.  each,  by  one  or 
more  Patent  Medicine  Vendors  in  each  town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Where  also  may  be  had.  prepared  by 

*^*^'''  AROMATIC  FUHIGATfAG  OR  PASTILE  PAPER. 

This  arUde,  from  the  certainty  of  its  smouldering  and  its  great  ftagrance.  is  found  invaluable  hi  the 
sick  room,  or  on  a  sea  voyage,  in  removing  the  closeness  of  the  room  or  cabin,  and  in  overoomlDg  any 
unpleasant  effluvia,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  A  small  piece  allowed  to  smoulder  in  the  dining-room 
towards  the  close  of  the  meal  renders  the  apartment  more  agreeable. 

Sold  in  Packets,  ed,  each.    A  packet  forwarded  fVee  by  post  on  receipt  of  six  stamps. 


Immediate  Belief  to  Asthma,  (Tonsumption,  InfLuenza,  Ck>ugh8,  Colds,  and  all 


Disorders  of  the  Breath, 
Throat,  and  Lungs,  is 
insured  by  ^ 


;  which'  have   » 
most   agreeable- 


Ccns  or  AmasA..  Coxmnafnov,  awo  Cocom.— Prom  Mr,  X.  H.  Bxtanta,  Vmrket-ptkoo,  Wl^n :  'Pray  fbrward  nM.  ■• 
BpeedUf  u  poariUo.  ten  erroM  of  Dr.  loooek's  Wafem.  which  hare  now  obtidnrd  a  ranaricaUe  oelAl.ritjr  In  this  town  aad  naigrh- 
bonrbood.  Were  it  at  all  necemarv.  I  could  acwl  you  scores  of  testimonialH  from  pania*  wim  liare  been  enUrelj  corad  of 
coQ^tM,  Mfthma*.  4a,  after  yovn  of  snfferinir.  by  your  intstimAbfo  modlcinc."  To  8ini>era  and  Public  Bpeabars  they  ar» 
Innlvabla  ibr  clearing  and  strvngUiening  the  voice.    Price  I«.  Hd..  in.  Od..  4t.  M^  and  11«.  pu-  booc   Sold  by  aU  DrafrxMa- 


Bntitv  Viapal  {^atronase. 


No  funily  sbonld  be  without  them,  in  case  of  sudden  illne«fl  at  night  or  day.  Children  cutting  their 
teeth  are  speedily  relieved  by  these  Powders.  Sold  by  all  Druggists,  in  Packets,  at  U.  ltd,  2s.  9d„  and 
41.  «d^r  sent  free  by  post  for  l*.  3d.,  3*.,  or  48.  lOd.  by  the  Proprietors'  Agents,  Da  Sllva  &  Co..  26,  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street  London,  E.a  r^  1 
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NATIONAL    PROVIDENT    INSTITUTION, 

GRACECHURCH  STBEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

""eSTABUSHED   DECEMBER,  1885.  ~ 
MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY. 

DIBISGTORS. 

CiLMRMAX— SAMUEL    HAVHURST   LUCAS,   Esq. 
Depitv-Chairman— ROBERT   INGHAM,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 


*nie  Right  Hod.  th«  Lord  Mayor  (Benjamia 

S.  Phillifw,  Esq.) 

John  Bradbi'ry,  E;^, 
Henrv  White  C.v>rrLE,  Esq. 
Thomas  Cuaubkils  Esq.,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Joseph  Fell  Christy,  Esq. 


Henry  Cosstable,  Esq, 
Joseph  Freeuax,  Esq. 
Charles  Gilpin,  Esq.,  M.P. 
CiiARLRS  Reed,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Jonathan  Thorp,  Eeq. 
Charles  Wuethav,  Esq. 


Knmber  of  Policies  issued  to  dOth  November  last  28,248 

Gro«  Anooal  iDcoine £396,075 

AccuroulatM  Capital    £2,530,657- 

Ckinw  Pakl     £1,790,461 

ProfiU  Distributed £1,227,258 

Next  Dirisioa  of  Profits  will  be  made  up  to  November  the  20t2i,  1867.    Aasnaaa 
efleoted  prior  to  that  date  will  participate. 

The  Reductions  on  the  Premiums  range  from  12  to  99  per  cent. 

In  screral  instances  the  Premiums  have  become  extinct  and  annuities  gnmted  in  addititc. 

Members  whose  Premiums  fall  due  on  the  1st  October  are  reminded  that  the  same  most  be 
paid  withiA  thirty  days  from  that  date. 

The  prospectus  forwai-ded  on  application.  SAMUEL   SMIL£S»  Secretary. 

October,  1866. 

THE    3Sd:03^E3iTTOTJS    Q,TJESTI02T. 

LADItS  SHOULD  AT  ONCE  SEE 

THOMSON'S     NEW     STYLE, 

which,  light,  giaceru),  and  eleeant  in  outline,  combines  comfort  and  economy  with  the  verrbtai 
fashion.    Obseive  the  name  *  Thomson,*  and  the  Trade  Mark  *A  Crown.'    Sold  eFerywheit. 

COOL    AKD    BEPBBSHING    TOILET    BBQUISITS. 

nLDRIDGE'S    BALM   OP   COLUMBIA,  established   upwards  of 

V/  forty  years,  is  the  best  and  only  certain  Remedy  ever  discovered  for  Preaerri^ 
Strengthening,  BeauUfymg,  or  Restoring  the  Haii-,  Whiskers,  and  Moustaches,  and  prerals^ 
them  turning  grey. 

Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  6dL,  6s.,  and  11*.,  by  C.  and  A.  OLDRIDGE,  22,  WeUington  Sti«t. 
Strand,  J-ondon,  W.C.,  and  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

For  Children's  and  Ladies'  Hair  it  is  most  efficacious  and  unrivalled. 


CHUBB'S 

PATENT 


DINNEFOED'S 

FLUID    MAGNESIA. 


AND 


S  j^   F  Zi    S  ■  T^^E    Medical     Profession   for 

5  I   -^  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pore  io'ii> 

tion  of  Macinesia  as  the  best  remedy  fo*  Ad^« 
the  Stomach.  Hradache.  Eeartbum.  Gout,  aad  lodi* 
gestion ;  and  as  a    mild  aperient  it  to  eocdtfy 
j  adapted  for  ladies  and  children.    PrqMredBJ 

DINNEFORDft  CO.,  Chemists,  Id 

1T2.  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON; 
And  sold  thxongbout  the  workl  fay  aU  Wftcutk 


PATENT  DETECTOR 

I.OGKS. 

€A8H,  PAPER,  Und  WBITIKG  BOXES. 

JttuUraUd  I'rice  LiH  araiit,  and  pott-frte.  And  sold 

57,  Sl  Fiul'8  Churchyard,  London ;  28,  Lord  Street,     Chemists. 
Liverpool ;  i  e;  lUrket  Street.  Manchester ;  and  I      CACTiox.-Soe  that  •  Dfnnefoid  *  Ca'  is  (B  a* 
Horedey  Fields,  Wolrerhampton,  ,  bottle  and  red  label  over  tbs  cork. 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  and  SON  have  obferved  for  fome  time  that  it  would  be  advan- 

^ageous  to  their  cuftomers  to  fee  a  much  larger  feIe<5lion  of  Bed-room  Furniture 

%\tan  is  ufually  difplayed,  and  that  to  judge  properly  of  the  ftyle  and  effedl  of 

tlie   different  defcriptions  of  Furniture,  it  is  neceflary  that  each  defcripdon 

fliould  be  placed  in  a  feparate  room.     They  have  therefore  ereded  large  and 

^Mlditional  Show  Rooms,  by  which  they  are  enabled   not   only  to  extend 

their  ihow  of  Iron,  Brafs,  and  Wood  Bedfleads,  and  Bed-room  Furniture, 

'l>eyond  what  they  believe  has  ever  been  attempted ;  but  alfo  to  provide  feveral 

fmail  rooms,  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  complete  fuites  of  Bed-room  Furniture 

in  the  different  (lyles. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  feen  in  complete  fuites  of  five  or  Hx  different 
colours,  fome  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a  plainer  defcription. 
Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polifhed  Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are 
alfo  fet  apart  in  feparate  rooms,  fo  that  cuftomers  are  able  to  fee  the  effed  at 
It  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms.  A  Suite  of  very  fuperior  Gothic  Oak 
Furniture  will  generally  be  kept  in  ftock,  and  from  time  to  time  new  and  feledl 
Furniture  in  various  woods  will  be  added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedfteads  in  large  numbers,  fo  that  a  com- 
plete affortment  may  be  seen,  and  the  eKe€t  of  any  particular  pattern  afcertaincd 
as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedftead. 

A  very  large  flock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  and  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  ftock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants*  ufe,  is  very  greatly  increafed.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  fix  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and  two 
large  ground  floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  affortment  of  Bed-room 
Furniture  as  they  think  can  poffibly  be  defired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and  they 
have  juft  erefted  large  Workfhops  on  the  premifes  for  this  purpofe,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  conftant  and  perfonal  attention,  every 
article  being  made  on  the  premifes. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattrafs,  the  Sommier 
Elallique  Portatif.  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elaftic,  and  lower  in  price  than 
the  old  Spring  Mattrafs. 

HEAL  AND  SON'S 

ILLU8TBATED  CATAL0OI7B  OF 

Ithttalrs,  iJlriring,   anir  ^tlr-iMm  Ittrniture 

Sent  free  hy  Post, 
196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 
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WILLIAM    S.    BURTON, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGEE 


fiy  Appointment  to  HJ^H.  THE  PSIHCE  OF  WALES, 


f^ir. 


Sends  a  CATA&OOITS  frnitit  and  poat  paid.    It  < 
lllustratioDa  of  bis  anrivalled  Stock  of  SCerlins  Silver  aztd  El6ctit»  I 
Silver,  and  Britannia  MeUl  Goods.  IHsh  Oovere  HuUwal«r  Pisbes,  Stores.  F«4 
Marble  Chlmney-pi<?c»^,  Kitcben  lUngvs.  Lampa.  GaMlien.  Tern  Tists.  Cra 
Kettles.  CUkMm,  Table  Cutlery.  BathA.  PoUet  Ware.  Tumeiy.  Iron  and  Bra*  S 
steuh.  Bedding.  Bedruoni  Cabinet  Karaimre,  Jtnx.  with  Usta  of  Prioea,  and 
PLANS  of  tbe  TWENTY  LAB6E  SHOW-BOOMS  a4 

89,  OXPOBD   STREET,  W.; 

1,  la,  2,  S,  &  4,  NEWMAN*  STHEET; 

4,  5,  &  6,  FERRY'S  PIiACE; 

AND  1,  TTEWyLAN  ITABD,  I.OinX>H;  W. 


QUTLERY,    Warranted.  —  The 

moat  Tarled  Aai^rtmeut  of  TABLE  COTLERT 
in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  sale  at  WILUAM  & 
BURTON'S,  at  prices  that  are  remunerative  only  becanae 
of  the  largeneas  of  tbe  sales. 


Table 
Knives 
per  doz. 


IvoiT  Hakdlb. 

31 4nch  Ivory  handles.  .  . 
3i-(nch  line  Ivory  balance) 

handles S 

4 -inch  Ivory  balance  handles. 
4  -  i  nch  fine  ivory  handles 
4«incb  finest  AMcan  ivory  ) 

handles 3 

DiUo,  with  snver  femles  .  . , 
Ditto,  carved  handles,  silver  > 

ferules 5 

Nickel  electro-iilver  handles. 
Silver  handles  of  any  pattern 

BORS  AVD  HOBN  HAKDUEa 

Knives  and  Forks  per  dozen. 
White  bone  handles  .  .  . 
intto  balance  handles.  .  . 
Black  horn  rim'd  shonlders  . 
Do.,  veiy  strong  riveted  bdls. 


10 

13 

15 
20 

27 

35 

4S 

19 
54 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


FENDERS,     STOVES, 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY-FMECFA-1 


PIRE- 

xMv/A^s^.  (uju  v^*^i.^r,.-i  I r.^^^>^.- Bayers  of  the 
above  are  requested,  before  finally  deciding,  lo  visit 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON'S  SHQW-HOOMS.  Thev  con- 
tain such  an  assortment  of  KKNOKKS.  SIOVES, 
RANGES,  CHIMNEY -ri I X.]-:-?.  FIKK-IROXS,  ai>d 
GENERAL  1RONMON(JERY  ms  cannot  l>e  approached 
elsewhere  either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or 
exquisiteness  of  worknianfblp.  Bright  stovt-s,  with 
ormolu  ornaments,  31,  8#.  to  i3L  lf)«.;  bronied  fenders, 
with  standards.  Is.  to  61.  12*. ;  steel  fendere.  3l.  3*.  to  11  /.; 
ditto,  with  rich  ormolu  ornaments,  from  3J.  3<.  to  18/. ; 
chimney-pieces, from  ll.  8*.  to  i oof. ;  fire-irons,  from  3s.  ?.d. 
the  set  to  AL  is.  The  BURTON  and  all  other  PATENT 
SroVES,  with  radiating  hearth-platesT  *^^**-^  ^ 


IVasert    0^,^^, 

^^^r*  per  Pair, 
per  dot.  1*^  * 


d. 
9 

« 

6 
0 

12 

0 

13 

6 

18 

6 
6 

'  s.  d.\  i.  d. 

8  6  2  6 
17  0  ,  4  6 
14  0  '  4  0 

9  0  1  3  0 


The  Lars««t  Slock  !n  existence  of  PLATED  DESSERT 
KNIVES  and  FORKS,  and  of  the  new  Plated  Fi4h-eatiug 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 


npHB  PERFECT  SUBSTITDT 

•*  for  SILVER.— The  real  NICKEL  SIUTIlE.  a 
dnced  more  than  thirty  years  afco  by  WlLLLil 
BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  prooesflf  Jt« 
Elklngton  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  compaiiaoa  €bt  vry  > 
article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  ra^yi 
sncb.  either  nsefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  as  v^^ 
test  can  it  be  diatlngoishcd  from  real  «ilver. 

A  small  uaeftil  set,  guaranteed  of  first  qoali^  ftr  fii 
and  darabillty,  as  foltows : — 

I  Ftddle  ;  *  Drr 

or  Old       Bead      Thread   «nh 

•   Silver     Putem.   Pactetn.     ax 

Pattern.  Ttea 


I. 


12  Table  Forks. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  Forks 
12  Dessertspoons 
12  Tea  Spoons  .     . 

6  Egg  Spoons,     *) 
gilt  bowls  .5 

2  Sauce  Ladles 

1  Gravy  Spoon 

2  Salt  Spoons^     \ 

gilt  bowls  .  S 
1  MustanI  Spoon, ) 

Rilt  bowl  .  S 
I  Pair  Sugar  Tongs 
1  Pair  Fli»h  Carvers 
1  Butter  Knife  . 
1  Soup  Ladle  .  . 
1  Sugar  Sifter  .     . 


;£«.    d.  £  t.   d.  £  t.   dfx 


1  13 
1  IS 
1  4 
1  4 
16 

10 


2  0 
2  0 
1  10 
1  10 
1     0 


0  2  4  0  2!'' 

0  2  4  €2  1'* 

0  1  12  «  1  1) 

0  I  12  d  1  li 

&  1  2  0  15 


12     a        12    0      13 


6     0 
6    e 


1     8, 


8     0 
•     0 


2    0 


S    6 

19  e 


2    9 


3    3 


3  6  3  «       « 
1  10  0  1  10  e  i:9 

4  0  5  6       » 

12  0  It  0    :t 

4  6  4  6       i 


Total.     .      .    9  19     912     9     0  13    f    «U  n 


ive  lUUBra' 


Any  article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  ( 
oak  chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative  n 
knives,  &c^  21.  IS*.  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  Dtdi  CM 
and  Comer  Dishes,  Cruet  and  Liqueur  FrHbes,  JK,  < 
proportionate  prices.  All  kinds  of  re-jjaUog  doM  tf  i 
patent  process. 

BATHS  AND   TOILET  W. 

—WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  one  U 
SHOW-ROOM  dovoted  exclusively  to  the  DISPU! 
BATHS  and  TOILEF  WARE.  The  stock  of  esch' 
once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever  soli 
to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proporttoastt 
those  that  have  tended  to  make  this  estaMishmetit 
most  distinguished  in  this  country.  Portable  Ski 
r«.  Gd, ;  Pilhir  Showers.  3l.  to  51. 1 2s.  Nm«wy,  15*.  u> 
Sponging,  9s.  6d.  to  32*. ;  Hip.  1 3*.  3(1.  to  3Ia  6<i.  A 
assortment  of  Gas  Furnace,  Hot  and  Gold  Plunge,  \'ip 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilet  Ware  in  great  ^u 
from  15*.  6d.  to  45*.  the  set  of  three. 
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